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WORKS BY PROFESSOR MILLS 

Latest~-1913 . , 

A DICTIONARY OP THE OATHIC LANGUAGE OF THE 3 :END AVESTA. 

Being pp. 623-1T38 -f liv of tlic FIVIi ZARATHUtiJlI I'RIAN GAI'HAb, 
completing that work Vols 1 and 11 were subventioned by his Lordship the 
.Secretary of Slate foi India in Council and by the Trustees of the Sir J Jejeebboy 
Fiahslation Fund of Bombay. Puce of this is'^ue, £1 , hghtei paper, 15 y i 
This work, togethei with vol wxi of the Sriered Rooks of the East, and with 
t^e editions of the l\\hlavi Yasnn published in ZDMG , i-ix-xxvii, hy-l$xi, 
translated in JRAS. , exploits the MSS of the Yasna now in the Bodleian Library, 
especially the leading one, which contains 770 photograph^, w'lth an introductory 
note by L H Mills ( I en Guineas) 

The authoi heio cnclea\ouis to repioduce all the more soi lous opinions of othei 
writers, ancient and modern, and especially those in the Asiatic ('ommentanes, 
Pahlavi, Persian, and Sanskrit, wduch are decipheied, edited and translated, and 
commented upon m the fust two volumes He is happy to say that his view's 
coincide with those latest issued as closely as could be expected in the case of 
writers pui suing mutually independent stiuhcs, moie closely than those of any two 
mutually independent writeis upon the Rig Veda, while he leports the views of 
othei s largely as alternatives 

This Dictionary is m the oiiginal Avcsla chaiacters, containing a complete 
Giaminar of the foims m the Gathas, with lengthy excursuses upon both the 
danger and tlie value of the Pahlavi, Persian, ami Sanskiit translations 

YASNA I In us Sanskrit et|nnalent sepaiately piinted, 191 t, pp 22 2S 
YASNA XXVIII In its Sanskiit equivalent (Roth’s 1893) 

YASNA XXIX In Us Sanskiit equivalent, pp 25, just issued Louvain 
(Museon), 1912 2s 

YASNA XLIV In its Sanskrit foims, 1897, lo-is'.ued in the ZDMG , 1911-12 
( I he rest of the G.athas aie in manusciipt m similar fonn, and will be issued 
as tune peinuts ) 

Just issued OUR OWN RKLKilON IN ANCIENl PERSIA, being 
a collection of Lccluies delivered m Oxfoid, collating the pre-Chnstian Exilic 
Pharisaism with the do^matik of the Avesta, so aibancing the Pcisian Question to 
the foiemost position in ou'' Biblical Cnticism pp. 193 4- \, 1913 

THE YASNA OF THE AVESTA 

111 continuous tieatment, upon the planmiliaicfl in the FIVE ZARA I HUSH 1 RIAN 
GA FH \S, by \j H Mir.i.s. Pioiessoi of Zend { Avestai Philology m the Univeisity 
of Oxfortl, A SIUDY OP' YAsN \ I with the \vesla, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and 
Ptrsian lexis 'I he Pahlav« »s given m the original chaiactei and in tianshteiation, 
the Pahlavi and •sansknt being translated into h.nglish hcie, the Avesta m S B K. , 
XXXI, 1887, with Sanskiit Pkjuivsalents heie, 1910, the Pcisian is itself an interlinear 
tianslaiion of tlie Prihl.ui 1 he Avesta Text is leconsti iictional with copious notes 
I he Pahlavi is le-ediled fioin the Jouinal of the (jcnnau Ornmtal Society, wuih all 
tlie M.SS collated, Bd l\ii. Heft iv, 1903 , the English tianslaiion is te-edited from 
the lournnl of the Koval Asiatic Societv foi Ociobei, 1904, XrMvosangh's Sanskrit 
is le edited funn Spu-gel, with the additional collation of five AISS , and for the 
fiist time tianslated Ilic* Pei sian is from tlie Munich MSS alieady pai tly edited 
•n the Gathas An Appendix contains the accented Sanskiit Iscjuivalents of the 
Avesta 1 ext by the Autlioi, is'^iied upon the plan adopted bv him with Yasna xxvm 
m Roth’s Fes/iff 1803 Oldenbnig m 'Yedic Religion, p 27), and with 

Yasna XLIV in the Acts of the Eleventli ( ongiess of Onenlalisis held in Pans, 
1897, 2nd ed , ZDMG , 1911-12 Foui photogiaphic plates of MSS , with other 
illustiative mattei, aie added, pp. 163, to be had of F A Hro< kh vus, m l.eipzig, 
7f 6rf , Yasna 1 is espeoiallv valuaVile, as it <leals with the chief inipoi tatit questions 
of all the non-G.ithic Y.isna 

“ Piof Mills’s name stands foremost in the tanks of those who liavc exploied 
the field of Avestic hieiatiiie ” 'J'he Fav/ Oofftir, Bombay, Apnl 18, 1909 — 
“ Beyond question our leading authoi itv now living on Uio Gathas" (Dr.Giay) The 
klatfon, N.y , August 30, 1906 — [Eailiei] (of Mills’ Gathas) “ Das Ergebmss emer 
erstaunlichen Albeit selu inanmgfaUigei Ait— unser Verstandniss der Gathas 
machtig gefoi dot.” Goit Geleht, Aitz , Mav 13. 1893, Insbesondeie von Mills, 
der diese schw leiigen Gedichte m grundlichstci Weise behaixdelt hat *' PteuKstukes 
Jahrbuch, 1897, Pi of ]usli ( Lexicogt aphei ) — “ Tous ceux qui s’occupent de 
I’lnterpretation des Gathas lendront hommage a I’lmmense labeur scientifique 
de M Mills , . son livie leste tin mstiument indispensable pour I’ctude.'’ 
Prof lames Dannesteter, Revue Critique^ .September 18, 1893 

“ Alles was fur die Eiklaiting der Gathas nothwendig 1st ” "(So also Di West 
in JRAS., 1906 ) — " Immer wird es^die Grundlage bilden, auf der sich jede weitere 
Forschung aufbauen muss . emen hervorragenden Dienst ” Zeitschrift der 
deutschen M. G., 1896, (the late) R Pischel (first Sanskritist of Germany). — A new 
edition has been inquired for, and is m progress, 

A few copies of the GAthas (Av^., Pahl , Skt , Pers texts, and Comm. , pp. 622 + 
3 CXX, 1892-4) are still to be had foi hbraiies, at ^^3, of Brockhaus m Leipzig. 
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I 

SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN : A STUDY IN 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 

By M. TkSERETHELI 
{Conttmi(d from 1013^ p. 831*) 

III. Pronouns 

Permnal Pronouns . — Georgian (with Lazian, etc.) 
makes no distinction of genders in personal pronouns (as 
in general Georgian makes no distinction of genders). 
Herein Georgian corresponds perfectly to Sumerian. The 
persona] pronouns in Sumerian are also very like to 
Georgian, though tlie same cannot be said of other 
pronouns. The Lst person singular is regularly me-e in 

Sumerian, and in Georgian 9^ me = I = Lazian ma, 

man (9b, 9bG) = Mingrelian 9b ma ~ Svanian 9o mi. 
The 2nd person is in Sumerian za-e — Georgian ^ 
^en = Mingrelian Tjo si = Lazian lio si = Svanian 

o si. As to tlie 3rd person, it is most interesting 
that Georgian and the other languages of tlie Georgian 
group have no special pronoun to designate directly the 
3rd person ; in Sumerian it is the same. Both Sumerian 
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and Georgian borrow the pronoun for the 3rd person 
from demonstrative pronouns: Sumerian ni (rectus) and 
na (obliquus) for persons, and bi and ba for inanimate 
objects; Geoi'gian o1j, Mingrelian 

cn^b ena, 6ena, Lazian ^b3 ham, Svanian b^b, 
aday ala. But in Georgian the root of the pronoun of the 
3rd person appears in the genitive, dative, and other 
cases, and this root being 9 m we can compare it with 
Sumerian demonstrative hi and ba. Indeed, we have in 
Georgian o1j, genitive 

3-o1j m-is, dative 9-b1j m-as, etc.; in Mingrelian 
oo^^b ena^ 6ena — he, she. it, but in genitive 
m-u-siy etc. In Lazian as independent personal pronoun 
3rd person, the demonstrative ^b3 ham = this, is used, 
but the pronominal nominative is m-u-q, genitive 

m-n-Hy etc. It must be remembered, moreover, 
that in Lazian the demonstrative pronouns have the root 
of the personal pronoun 3rd person 9 m, and that is 
why they replace the personal pronoun 3rd person. In 
Svanian, it is true, this root 9 m does not appear in 


oblique cases. Thus the root of the 3rd personal 

pronoun is 9 m [3<g m < r] in Georgian, Lazian, and 

Mingrelian, and its likeness with Sumerian root 3rd 
person b is, I think, not illusory. As to the other 

Sumerian root of 3rd person n (7ii, ^la), we have its 

equivalents in Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian. In 
Georgian the archaic subjective sufSx of the verb in the 3rd* 

person is : ar-n = he is, it is, this G instead 

of .f* being a subjective pronominal sulBx attached 
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to ttie verb in 3rd person singular ; 

Utir-n neha scni—jiat voluntas tua, etc. In Lazjan 
Gi is also suffixed to the verb 3rd person singular passive : 

is sitting; tuh-nn = he is 

heating hi n) self, etc. ; in Lazian also r-en = he is. 

In many other verbs we find, indeed, this subjective suffix 
f n for the 3rd person singular. On the other hand, we 
have a Lazian relative pronoun na = which, and . 
anotlier pronoun namxv — which, composed of na 

and mu, both roots n and m designating the 3rd person. 
Add to all this that in Sumerian the plural of ni is e-ne. 
This ni is the plural ending of nouns and verbs. The 
case is the same in Cireorgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian ; *in 
Georgian Gio ni and bG, an, en, etc., form the plural 
of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs : haO-ni 

= men ; Oil-en = we ; Oqu-en = you ; 

b^-o-bC* ar-i-an — they are; ier-en = they 

write, etc. In Mingrelian we have icviU 

u-na = they kill, Lazian ^b^^3-bGi tarum-an = they 
write, etc. Finally, a Mingrelian personal-demonstrative 
pronoun o^b, cnoGib ina, 6ina = he, this there, jfs, 
cn^Cb ena, Bena = he, this here, may contain Sumerian 
root n. In Mingrelian o^b, oonG^b ina, Bina and cfi. 
on^b ena, Bena are employed as independent pronouns, 

^ while Sumerian ni occurs in this sense very rarely. But 
at any rate the general likeness of the Sumerian root u 
to the Georgian n is evident, though the similarity is 
not in all cases exact. 
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•Thus the general likeness of Sumerian and Georgian 
personal-demonstrative^ pronouns may be expressed by the 
ffllowincv table : — 


SUMKRIAN. 

Georcuax. 

Independent. 

Suftixed 

Independent. 

* - - - 

Suffixed. 

1 st 

'sing, ma-e, mH 

mu 

3 ^ me 


:>ers. " 

plur. mene 

7 nen 




sing. 261 -e, zi, SI 

zu 

! ‘^nG(L,M.,Sv. 

1 

^ UO Si) iitn 


2 nd 
^ers, ' 

plur. zetie 

' zune 


f ''I 


'sing, niy ne 

1 ni, ne 

t n (verb, suffix, 
subject). 

II 


hiy Ac 

' hi 

1 2 m (toot of the 

1 3 i d pers. ) 


3 rd 




pers. 

plur. ene^ eneve 

1 ncne 

I 

1 

ol/o-G^o 

! G* n (b6^5 ^ 

{ ail, eii). 


, hint 

hmeyhenentyeia. ^ 

Id 

1 


_L ' 


From the personal pronouns the possess! ves are formed 
in Georgian and related languages, and they are often 
suffixed to the nouns like Sumerian. Sumerian lugal- 
mu = my king; Georgian 9b3b-^^3o mama-Oemi = my 
father (father + my), etc. Just as in Sumerian the noun 
is unchanged in oblique cases, the possessive only receiving 
the case-endings: Georgian 3b3b-;^^3-nl> mama-0em-i8 === 
of my father ; Lazian nom. nana-6qim-i ~ 

my mother, gen. Gib^t>-^clo9o-^o nana-Bqimi-ii = of my 


mother, etc. It is the same with the possess! ves of other 
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persy^ns. But ^^9o, ^^o9o 6emi, Sqimi, etc,, are inde- 
pendent possessive pronouns and fiot pronominal suffixes 
like Sumerian mu. 

Other Pronouns . — Other Sumerian pronouns manifest 
less likeness to Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian 
pronouns. Nevertheless, we shall endeavour to compare 
some of them: (1) Sumerian demonstrative r>l (eru, 
urn) may correspond to Svanian bjW ala, al, 

a demonstrative pronoun used also as personal of the . 
3rd person, ala, al — this, he (cf. with Haldian aluS). 
(2) Sumerian and (from na) = what ? compare to 
Georgian ra 1 = what ? (u > r). (3) Sumerian in- 

definite interrogative for things me-e = what ? compare 
to Mingrelian and Lazian 9^^ mu and 9'^iLb miiya and 
to Svanian 9b ma, o9 im — wliat ? (4) Sumerian ni, na = 

ameliv (for persons) compare with Georgian ^ro-9j^o 
romeliy the root of which is also r ( = Sumerian n) -f m, 
i.e. the root of the 3rd person pronoun ^co-.9^j^o romeli 
= which (relative and interrogative for persons and things 
alike). To this Georgian romeli corresponds exactly 
the Mingrelian ^b9‘^ 'namu = nfia -j- mn (Georgian r-fm) 

~ which ? Lazian G»b9'g namn = which ? and Svanian 
ob^ iar (also with the root r) = who ? which? Sumerian 
na-me = which one? evidently belongs here. And Sumerian 
na-me ~ anyone, is interesting also as an indefinite pronoun 
since we have in Georgian the same ending -9g -me to 
form indefinite pronouns: ^^^"9^ vin-me = anyone. 
Sumerian na-me (for things) = anything, corresponds 
exactly to Georgian ^b-9f| ra-me = anything. 
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IV. Numerals 

The numerals in Sumerian and Georgian seem to be in 
colhplete disaccord, but perhaps tliis is due to the fact 
that the etymology of Georgian numerals is in general 
very obscure. Yet we can compare three numerals of 
Sumerian and Georgian : (1) Sumerian as = I seems to 

me very like to the Georgian ^<j^-ooo er-di, Mingrelian 
b^-cno ar-6l, Lazian b^-ooo ar-6i, and Svanian 
e^-qu = 1. Professor Man* compared Georgian ^^cno 
erdi {^esdi, with Assyrian isfeii, considering that 

i§ten and Arabic may be of the same root. But, 

as we know, to corresponds, not but edu in 

Assyrian, iHen being a non-Semitic word. This inteit 
may be borrowed by Assyiians from some non-Semitic 
nation related to Georgians. Now we think that the 
ending 6i in Georgian ^^cno erdi does not belong to 
the root signifying 1. We think rather that er, ar, 
signify 1 in Georgian, Lazian, Mingrelian, and Svanian 
Our h3^pothesis is very probable since Ave have in Lazian 
ar — 1 without the ending Oi, and even a = 1. 
Moreover, in other Georgian numerals we have the same 
ending 6i, di : qu-Oi = 5, nvi-di = 7, 

b-ooo a-di = 10. Thus Georgian ar = Sumerian — I 
seems to me very probable, « = r being a plionctie 
phenomenon as often observed in Georgian as in Sumerian, 
Assyrian, and other languages. (2) If Sumerian aMa — 
6 = iit -f- as (5 4- 1) is true, in this case its comparison 
with Lazian = 6 (Georgian eqvsi, Svanidn 

usgva) i>s naturally impossible, but ia-as == ms = 
dS = aS§a (!) seems to me doubtful. (3) Sumerian 10 
can be compared more boldly with Lazian go-a>(o) 
vi-0(i) — 10, Mingrelian ^o-cno vi-di = 10, Georgian 
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b-ojo a^di = 10, and Svanian ie-hd = 10. Note 

that in Sumerian we have a variant of u which is a *= 
Georgian i>(cno) a{6i). 

Another word which may have some relation with 
a Georgian M^ord of the same meaning is Sumerian mr — 
totality. Georgian snl, or rather 

s{r)ul-i, means also totality “ total ”, “ complete ”, but 
it is not employed to express any definite number. 
Compare also Svanian sum = very, totally. 

Then it is very interesting indeed that the Mingrelian * 
word (jver-di means “ side ” and ‘‘ half ” at 
the same time. The root of this gver-di is 

the same as Sumerian bar, this latter corresponding 
exactl}" to Georgian ^er-di = flank, side, rib, 

= part, poi*tion,and gver-di — 

side, rib, and Mingrelian gver-di — side, half, 

being of the same etymology as (f^er-di and 

<gb^-joo <f)ar-di = Sumerian h(U\ The difterence is that 
in Georgian gver-di means '‘side”, “rib”, 

“flank”, but never “half”, while in Mingrelian it means 
“ side ” and “ half ” at the >same time. And the fact 
that ]\Iingrelian expresses “half” by the word 

gver-di = side, related to Sumerian bar, miglit perhaps 
lead us to think that the Sumerian bar expressed also 
the notion of the “ half ”, “ portion ”. But there is no 
cKrect proof of that, and the Sumerian word for “ half ”, 
ma^, seems to be quite another word, as Langdon affirms 
also in liis Sumerian Ontmmar, p. 33, n. 1. 

As to the rest of the numerals, cardinals and ordinals, 
no likeness can be noticed in this respect between 
Sumerian and the Georgian group of languages. 
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V. The Verb 

Suffixed Conjugation - — The most interesting feature in 
Sumerian and in the languages of the Georgian group 
is, the verb. As far as I know, the Georgian verb has tlie 
most likeness in structure to the Basque verb and also 
to the verb of other languages related more or less 
to Basque. Now it is precisely with this latter that 
A. H. Sayce, F. Lenormant, and others have compared 
the Sumerian verb, and Fr. Hoinmel, on the other hand, 
pointed out that the systems of prefixes are very similar 
in Basque and (Jeorgian. But nobody has ever tried to 
compare directly the Sumerian verb with the Georgian. 
We shall endeavour to do this, previously stating that 
the Georgian verb has undergone different development 
during the centuries in many respects, and in many cases 
it is in complete disaccord with the Sumerian verb. 
Nevertheless we shall find a striking similarity in the 
principles upon which the structure of Sumerian and 
Georgian verbs is based. 

The first principle of the conjugation of the verb in 
the languages of the Georgian group is the use of prefixes 
and suffixes of pronominal origin, subjective and objective, 
added to the themata of the verbs. Sumerian possessed 
both prefixed and suffixed conjugation, and in this general 
respect Sumerian conjugation is like Georgian. 

According to Langdon tlie suffixed conjugation which 
appears in the evolution of Sumerian exclusively in 
dependent phrases must have existed side by side with 
the prefixed conjugation from the beginning. Traces of 
this suffixed conjugation we find : Sumerian zig-zig-zu = 
thou ragest, a nu-nag-a-mu = water I drink not, et6. 
Likewise we find traces of the suffixed conjugation in 
of the Georgian group : Georgian singular 

? = he writes, ar-n = he is, plural 

en = they write, ar-i-an = they 


the languages 
7 ier-i 

ier- 
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are^ etc. ; Mingrelian icvilun-s = he kills; 

Lazian tartim-s = he writes, plural 

kvilu-na — they kill, tarum-an = they write. 


o 0 


Thpse endings are the subjective pronominal suffixes 
in all these three languages, which show that in 
the 3rd singular and plural suffixes are preserved 
and thus the suffixed conjugation does exist partly in 
Georgian, Those Georgian suffixes fully correspond to 
Sumerian ni and ene : sig-ni = he fixes, sig-ene = they 
fix ; Georgian ar-n = he is, b^o-bG^ ari-an — they 

are; but it must be noted that in the Georgian there 
is no separate suffixed conjugation and there is also 
no separate prefixed conjugation ; they occur together. 


While the 1st person is v-ier = I write, i.e. pre- 
fixed, the 3rd is suffixed ier-s == he writes, and 


the 2nd is in the majority of verbs neither suffixed nor 
prefixed. I think it shows clearly that in the primitive 
Georgian both prefixes and suffixes were employed to 
form the persons of the verb, and now only traces, but 
quite evident, are preserved of all those suffixes and 
prefixes in the languages of the Georgian group. Thus, 
for instance, the prefix of the 2nd person, which has 

disappeared in other verbs, is preserved in 1^-b^ q-ar = 
thou art, etc. But while subjective prefixes have dis- 
appeared, the same cannot be said of objective prefixes, as 
we shall see later. 

Sumerian ni, net (and hi, ha), as signs of dependent 
phrases, marking the primitive suffixed conjugation 
and even attached to the prefixed conjugation, have 


a remarkable likeness to Georgian ^co-3 rom, Lazian 
Gb na, and especially Mingrelian Go ni. First of all, 
^00-3 rom, Gb na, and Go ni are all of pronominal origin 
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lil^e Sumerian not, ni; then they are necessary for ^ the 
construction of dependent phrases. In Georgian ^00-9 rom 
is elaiployed as a conjunction = which, wlnm, if, and tliero 
is. in Georgian another temporal conjunction, ^5 ra^ of 

the same origin as ^ro-9 rom, but these conjunctions 
are employed quite independently and never as suffixes. 
In Lazian Gb 7ia = when, which, if, as, is also employed 
as an independent conjunction put after the verb, but 
Mingrelian Go ni is suffixed to the verb and shows 


great likeness to Sumerian and Haldian constructions of 
independent phrases of that kind. Sumerian 1 nia^ 
nin~(jir-zu ha-ga sal gir-zii-{ki)4a. tiim-ni ni-gtih = 
one kid for Ningirsu which had been brought from the 
baga of a woman of Girsu, is here . siga u-sub-bo 
mn-ni-gar-ra-ni bahhar iin-da-gul — because of the 
brick which he made in the mould Sharnash was made 


glad, etc. Mingrelian 

geqedii-ni Oqenih 

geglandqn = the man who (which) was on horseback fell 
down from the horse. (In Georgian . . . ^ro-9 
, . . ro?/i idda . . . = who was on horseback.) Lazian 

gcn-^llo G^Gb 

vorsi laztiri nena usqiin na = the man who knows well 
the Lazian language. In Georgian we have the same 
construction with rom. Note also Georgian temporal 


^b ra ; ^b 








ra Tariel hnaqa, iOna, gamoiigo, semovarda 

= when Tariel recognized it (the letter), he took it (from 
him), he started (Sh.R. 1315, 4). In Mingrelian we often 
have two pronouns in dependent phrases — one independent 

relative and another suffixed to the verb : ^oo-3cvv.9o^oi 
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GbS'^cno qomomi't^u 

iigniq, namuOi iciides dipte-ni = I have received , the 

Igc 


book which I left at home. Here fbS'mooo namudi 


rehjitive which, together with the suffixed ni, expresses 
the same idea. Mingrelian ni must not agree in case, 
number, and person with the antecedent subject described 
in tlie dependent phrase, being a simple suffixed con- 
junction. Herein it differs from the Sumerian na, ni. 

Prefixed Conjugation . — Wliether Sumerian verbal pre- 
fixes mxi, mly mCy ma; ni, ne, na ; hi, ha are pronominal* 
prefixes or not, they are in every case demonstrative 
elements, and Langdon himself thus describes these 
elements ni, n, b. By F. Lenormant, P. Haupt, G. Bertin, 
F. Thureau-Dangin they are considered as pronominal 
elements, and theii- hypothesis, I tliink, is tpiite probable. 
However, in Georgian, Lazian, etc., we have the 
pronominal prefixes, personal and demonstrative, which 
are indispensable for the conjugation of the verb. Tliese 
pronominal elements denote the subject and direct and 
indirect objects of the verb in Georgian as in Sumerian. 
Therefore they are subjective and objective. They are 
as follows : — 


Bu BJECTivE Prefixes 


GEORG^A^ 

1 . Lazian. Mingrkli 

[AN. S VAN IAN. 

l.g. 

3/'^ ('gi (^’> P) id- 

Ij^b, qva, 

iXq 

— 

Ijb, IfO qa, qi 

«• - 

— — 

(^)l^b, o<^o 

1.3. 

{<j^y^)r!b{<t>,p) id. 

ll^b qva 

I2. 04 

l:^b 

.8. - 



Ifb aa , 
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* Indejlnitc Case. 

1. 9 m 


Objective Prefixes 
Georgian 
Genitive. 

9o mi 


a 

OQ 


Dative. 

9^ ma 

^ Od 

^ ^ {<ha) 


I 

\8. u(j) resp.'9s{;t)resp..s (<w) 

^ * (<ht) reflect. 

1-9. 9o, 

.8. 'b(j) resp.'^s(;ijresp.s (<^o) « (< rv) j, (^<5) ^ 

O (< jo) i (<h) 


9i)) ^"^ima,gua 


LazIAN AM) MlNGKJiUAN 



Indefinite. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 



C\ 

9o mi 

Lazian. 

Mingrelian. 


'1.3 TO 

9ro^j 9^ moj ma 

9b + ma 

fcib 

^■6' 




s 

s 

gi 

^CO., ga 

^■^ga 


3. — 

T 

^ 0, a 

b a 


1. 9 m 

9o mi 

9co-, 9b wo, ma 

9b ma 

s 

^■6" 

gi 


^bga 


,8. 

— Laz., ^ u Ming, 

E»b 0 , na 

b a 
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SVANIAN 

1. For the Logical Subject 


Ph 


tic , 

m 




B. 


oe 

co-g 

3 od 

CO-1 

aO 

bro 

\ 

ad 

bf 

ae 

b9 

am 

bf 

) 09 

00- 

0 

CO- 

09 

b 

a 

bC: 

a9 

b 

a 

bC 



2. Foi 

* the 


ma 

b3 , 

ani 


da 


ad 

U 

qa 

bl 

aq 

fb 

nd 


ag 


da 


ad 

tb 

qa 

bt 

ai. 


an 

an 

on 

an 

an 


also with other variants. 


also with other variants. 


3. Subject w>ith Object 

1. CO- qv -0 — I him 

2. 1j-CO- q-o — thou himj-plur. id. 

3. Ij-CO- q-o = he him 


It will of course be noticed that these Georgian 
subjective and objective prefixes distinguish the person 
and number, contrary to Sumerian, but this distinction 
is very slight. But they distinguish also the cases — 
namely, the objective prefixes — and in this respect they 
agree with Sumerian, Langdon suggesting that the 
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vowels of Sumerian prefixes really denote the case- 
inflexions. In Georgian, Lazian, etc., indeed, we have 
o i and b a for genitive and dative cases (Tubal -Cainian 

CO- o dative) as the vowel characteristics of these cases. 

In Sumerian mu, mi, nc, bi, e may indicate the subject 
and the object. In practice only hi and ni are regularly 
employed for the object. The oblique forms are ma, na, 
ha. The order of prefixes is: subject -}- dative + accusative. 
According to Thureau-Dangin mu = the pronoun repre- 
senting the subject ; na, plural ne = the pronominal 
element representing the object in dative ; ni = the 
pronominal element representing the object in accusative. 
Sumerian mu-du = he + to build = he builds; mu-na-du 
= he 4- to him -j- to build = he builds for him ; mu-ne-du = 
he -h to them + to build = he builds for them ; mu-na- 
ni~du = he -f- to him -f it -b to build = he builds it for 
him ; nnt-ne-rii-du = he + to them -b it + to build = he 
builds it for them ; mu-ni-in-du = he + it + to build = 
he builds it. 

The Georgian system of prefixation is the same, though 
not so completely preserved as in Sumerian — 

1. mu-du = subject -b verb — 

Georgian 
v-ar = I + to be. 

q-ar = thou + to be. 
ar-s{n) = [he] + to be + he, etc. 

v-ier = I + to write. 
ier — [thou] + to write. 
ier~$ — [he] + to write + he, etc. 

The majority of Georgian verbs have preserved the 
subjective prefix in the 1st person singular and plural 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . — 

3 - 

2 . — 
8. — 


Is 


TO 

u 

7t\ 
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only. The case is the same in Lazian and Mingrelistn. 
But in Svanian we have — 

1. qva-r-t = I + to be. 

•; 2. qa-r-i = thou + to be. 

{i. b-^-o a-r-i = he + to be, etc. 

Here the subjective elements are preserved for all three 
persons (singular and plural). 

2. Let us now take the formula ma-an or mii-ni-in : 
mti-ni-ioi-dtl = subject -f accusative -+• verb — 

Georgian 

1. V‘h-kl-av = I + him + to slay (+ to make). 

2. — slay(+to make). 

= [he] + him + to slay (+ to make) 

3 uS 0 +lie, etc. 

3. mu-na-du — subject -f dative + verb — 

Georgian 

v-ii-ter = I + for him + to write. 

fl \ "• n 1 / ;i' •' “ [thou] + for him + to write. 

O 

1 3. — u-ter-s ~ [h 

he, etc. 

'-a-ter = I + on him -f to write = 
I ascribe him. 

a-ier = [thou] + on him 4* to write. 

ader-s = [he] + on him + to write + 
he, etc. 

Then mi-ier-s = for me + to write *f he 

(genitive mi), ma-ier-s = on me -i- to write + 


fl. 

3-T 


2. 

-T 


3. 

-T 

Fa^- 

/I. 

3-^-1 

Fa^ 

r' 

-- bJ 

i 

Fa^ 

13. 

— b* 
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(dative gi-iev-s ^ for thee d- to 

write + he (genitive g\), ga-ier-s =? on thee 

-f- to write + he (dative ga)^ etc. 

It is the same in Lazian, Mingrelian, and Svaniaii. . 

By such a combination of subjective and objective 
prefixes tlie Georgian ^erl) expresses various relations 
between tliree persons singular and plural in the indefinite, 
genitive, and dative cases. 

4. Lastly comes tlie vSuuierian mu-va-ni-dfi, mu-na- 
ne-dih = subject + dative accusative ; exactly the same 
is in Georgian, more often subject + accusative + dative, 
but also subject + dative + accusative, as in Sumerian. 

Indeed, if we consider the foiins ^ v-a-ier, 

g-a-fer, etc., they mean not only I + on 

him 4“ to write, or I + on thee -f to write, but also I + 
it 4- on him + to write, 1 + it 4* on thee 4- to write, etc., 
and thus it is possible to reconstruct the primitive Georgian 
conjugation of the order: suhj(‘ct 4- accusative + dative — 

1. v-a-ier = j v-{h]-[hWier. 

2. — a-tpr= [ft]-[;i]a-<er. 

8. _ bf a-ter-s = [h]-\li\a4er~s, 

I 4* it 4 on him 4" to write, I thou] + it + on him + to write, 
[he] + it + on him + to write + he. Or — 

1, v-a-ier == j b- V'[}i\a-[hyter, 

8. - bf gS, a-ier = [IlKS-Fa^ {li]a-[hVter. 

3. — a-ler-s — [h]a-[hyier-s, 

I 4” on him 4- it + to write, [thou] 4- on him + it + to write, 
[he] + on him + it + to write + he. 
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Such must have been certainly the primitive Georgian 
conjugation. The prefix-system ijiust have been highly 
(feveloped, and probably the primitive Georgian verb *vvas 
far more complicated than the Sumeiian verb itself, as we 
can see from its restored forms, wliich are quite regular, 
and the ruiiivS of it we see in old Georgian as well as in 
modern Georgian. 

Sumerian ma and ha may indicate the subject, but in 
the oblique case they represent the subject acted upon by 
an instrument, or as acting for itself in its owm interest. 
ma and ha may thus express the passive and middle voices.^ 
Sumerian ga-ma-ahhi = may it be spoken ; ha-mh = she 
is thrown ; uk\i ha-gar-gar kalam(e) ha-gub-gith = the 
people are created by it, the land is established by it (but 
lugal-e urbillum-(ki) mu-gul-a == (year when) the king 
destroyed Urbillum); tul-ha 2 ^ctte 8 i-ge kalam-ma-na zig-ga 
ha-ni-gar =*then the patesi in his land took taxes for 
himself ; nam-ni ^im-ni-kud-du = whose oath he has 
sworn for himself (but nam mu-na-kiid-da = an oath he 
has sworn for him). In Georgian we have just the same 
principle to express the passive and middle voices (as 
regards the employment of prefixes ; otherwise Georgian 
has also other means to express the passive and middle 


voices) : v-i-kl-v-i — 1 am in the state of 

being killed, v-i-q6-ev-i = 1 am in the 

state of being destroyed, ruined, etc., v-i-kl-av 

= I am killing for myself, ^"^^0*^0"^ i-(f)i6-av-s — he 
swears for himself, but u-<f>i6-av-s = he 

swears to him, etc. Both these Georgian 
*v-i-kl-v-i and v-idcl-av have reflective 

meaning, but the first forms the passive and the second 
the middle voice, as in Sumerian. 


JBAS. 1914 . 
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V ery characteristic indeed are some typically Georgian 
combinations in Sumerian, when the oblique ma is 
employed in the dative case : nig mai gig-ge ma-ah-gin- 
na-md = that which midnight brought to me ; nam^iiun- 
ni sag ma-ab-sum-snm == grandeur liath one given unto 
me. Here the subject seems to be omitted, as Langdon 

says. And in Georgian, too, 'ina-ier-s, 

ma-niUeb-s — to me -f to ascribe -f- he, to 
me + to give + he — are usual expressions, and here, too, 
ma indicates the dative, the subject being omitted as 
prefix, but suffixed instead of being prefixed. 

As to the local force of the elements c, m, n, b, it is 
necessary to notice that the Geoigian, Lazian, and 
Mingrelian verbal prepositions with the root m have 
just the same function, though they have nothing 
to do witli the verbal prefixes discussed above. They 
always precede the verbal prefixes, as do all other 
verbal prepositions. Nor do we know if they are of 
pronominal origin or not. But their local force is 
interesting, since the same Sumerian root m is Georgian 

9 m, and since they denote the direction of the action, 
Georgian 9co- mo, indeed, denotes the direction of the 
action from “ there '' to “ here 9r) mi the direction from 

here ” to there ”, and compound 9o9co- = 9o + 9 cyv 
mimo = mi + mo the continual movement between two 
points. Lazian 9co- mo and 9^ me and Mingrelian 9^^ 
mu and 9^ me are the equivalents of Georgian 9co- mo 
and 9o mi. For the expression of the action of the 


subject remaining at the place the Georgian verb employs 
ho preposition, or the preposition b a = up, when 
the action is directed from a fixed place up to above. 
Sumerian ^-ne-hal = he weighed out to him (here the 
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subject is dwelling at a fixed place) ; Georgian 
a(j-u4on-a or ^ cvv-^-b a-u-i^n-a 

= he weighed out to him. Here the prefix denoting tlie 
suli^ject is omitted, but the preposition b, bjo a, ag denotes 

the action at the place. But Sumerian mu-na-bal = he 
brought to him, where mn is the subject placed outside 
and acting towards the person who is in the centre, may 

be rendered in Georgian : 9co-.-'>g-^yoa. mo-u-iko = he 

brought to him (from outside). Here the preposition mo^ 
denotes the action from the exterior to the centre, the 
subject being omitted as usual (but the 1st person is : 

mo-v-u-fke = I + to him -f weighed out 

(or brought) with the preposition mo = from the exterior). 
Sumerian bg-tum = he has taken away (for himself) 

= 9o-n-2oco- mi-i-go = he has received, he has taken 
away, mi being the preposition denoting the action from 
here ” to tliere and o i the prefix, reflective, for the 

3rd pei-son genitive. Also Georgian 9o-go5Db mi-vida 
~ he came (from here there), 9cY^-^050b mo-vida = he 

came (from there here) are the most usual expressions, as 
Sumerian barium = he has taken away (from here to 

there, or for himself). Note also Georgian ijob 9 o-9cy>— 
o^b0^^co-(;ob ^o^co-'SbCn 

mo-itaBeboda kidobani zeda ikaWa = '*}QJy)t 

□*'^n (Gen. vii, 18), the Hebi*ew denoting here 

the Georgian 9o-9cn— o^b^^&c^vgob mi-mo-itadeboda — 

literally was going from there here and from here 
there — It is the same in Mingrelian and Lazian. 

The infixes ra, ki, da, ta, — In Georgian also we have 
the verbal prepositions, the elements of which, d, and S, 
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cop*espond to the postpositions and case-endings discussed 
above* As to the Sumerian ra of the 2nd person dative, 
it corresponds to Georgian dative case-ending sa, but 
when it is necessary to express the motion toward a person 
<la of the directive is employed. As verbal infix, to the 
Sumerian ra corresponds in Georgian the pronominal 
objective prefix in indefinite, dative, or genitive case : 
Sumerian e-ninnu-na da-ha za-ra ma-ra-an-dug = 
he speaks to thee for building the house of his Eninnu. 
/Here za-ra = to thee, corresponds exactly to Georgian 
Hni-da~io thee, unto thee, and ma-ra-an-dug = 

Georgian ge-uhneba = to thee he speaks. 

Sumerian mu-du-ru- . . . hb-za ma-ra-ni-in-du = he has 
fittingly placed into thy hand a sceptre, can correspond 
in Georgian onlj^ to a construction with the same pro- 
nominal objective prefix in indefinite, dative, or genitive 

case : 3co--^b-Go^b mo-ga-nita — hQ has given (to) thee, 
etc. ; Sumerian ona-ra-du-e = I will build for thee = 
Georgian a (j-gi-seneb=^ id., etc. Likewise 

Sumerian ra accusative can be expressed in Georgian 
with the objective prefix in indefinite case 2nd person : 

= [I] -f thee + am killing, which corre- 
sponds to the Sumerian construction ge-ri-pad = verily 
I will curse thee, etc. As to the elements s and d, 0, 
they are always prefixed in Georgian and are placed at 
the beginning of the word, preceding even the pronominal 
prefix ; they are never infixed, as in Sumerian. Sumerian 
infix ^u — Georgian preposition se, but this latter has 
preserved only the sense of “ inside ”, “ through ”, “ up 
to” (Lazian^^ se, Mingrelian (e)se, mi&==: 

mi 4- direction of the action from “ here ” to there 
“ inside ”). ^ Sumerian lugal-za-ra (?) ^^"^ginar u-inu-sA 
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aniu-dun-ur u-^idal = for thy lord prepare a wagon and 
attach a mule thereto ; Georgian 

batonis etl-H dqeni &-a6i = attach a horse 
to^the wagon of the lord. Georgian ^^0^ 

'Bj-gnscs kadi saql-fb se-vida = the man entered (into) 
the house ; ^^^0^ qezed be- 

vida — the man has climbed up the tree, etc. The 
Georgian verbal preposition da has preserved mostly the 
locative sense, and it corresponds rather to the Sumerian 
locative da, ta than to da of accompaniment. It means 
in Georgian “ down “ on : Georgian 
qdeva = to run (down), to pour (upon the earth) ; 

da-Sveba = to descend (from the mountain 
down), but ’also to let fall (anything upon the earth); 

da-rOena = to remain (on the spot), etc. ; 
Sumerian gi^-kd-na-fa ba-ta-durnn = within the lintel 
he caused to repose : Georgian ^o^^bG-bjo job-blj^^Gb 
g'dkan-ad da<wvena = in gUkana he placed (him) ; 
^bjwb^-bjD job-lj-0oa.0b qalaq-ad da-s4ova = in the 
city he left him, etc. (Laziaii preposition jocn- do, 
Mingrelian jocy>- do, have the same functions). I should 

like to mention here also a Georgian preposition ^cnb 
Wa — down, from above down, which seems to be a 
compound preposition, 4- 2ob(cr)b) k + da{6a) ; and 

really it indicates the notion of the movement directed 
from anything placed above to an37thing placed below\ 
.In this respect Sumerian double infixes are not without 
analogy in Georgian, though to Sumerian double . . . m- 
ta , . , corresponds Georgian o) . . . da-g(e,i)== 

preposition + the objective verbal prefix of the*2nd person 
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g .‘and not S0a = two prepositions k + da : Georgian 
Wa-vida = he caine down, etc. These are 

the prepositions which may correspond to Sumerian 
infixes ra, da, ta in the sense explained above. But 
Georgian, Lazian, etc., have a great number of other 
prepositions which express all other meanings of Sumerian 

hi, da, ta, wliicli ai‘e lost now by Georgian h and gob 
da, and also various shades of the meaning of the 
^verb. We shall not enumerate these Georgian simple and 
compound verbal prepositions, since they are not of the 
same origin as Sumerian sa, da, ta. Yet I should 
mention one more Georgian preposition which seems to 
be composed of three simple prepositions : CO- = 

-f- 9co- Hdamo = S6 -{- da -f- vio = from abov'e -f- 
down + in our direction ; really Georgian ^C’)b9co--0ngoi> 

sdamo-vida means “he came f rom -f- down + to us ’’(from 
a tree or from a city, etc.). 

Compound Vei^bs. — The compound verbs in Sumerian 
are derived from the combination of the words for “ eye ” 
(ir/i), “ head” (sag), “mouth” {ka, gu), “arm” (d), etc., 
with a verb of action : igi-gar = to see, i.e. to use the 


eyes ; hi4ug — to grasp, i.e. to open the hand, etc. We 
have exactly the same compound verbs in Georgian, 
especially derived from the combination of the word for 


“ hand ”, etc., with a verb of action : 
kO(f)a = to act (hand 4- to make), qel-qda = 

to use (hand + to place), gobgnbjo-yco-^b gagad-ko(f)a — 
to raise the prayer (incantation, or simply speech 4 to 


make), etc. In Georgian also the prefixes are placed 
between the verb and internal object. Sumerian galu-tu-ra 
igi-im~ma-an-s1jg = he cast (his) eye uppn the sick man == 
he beheld the sick man. Here igi is an internal object 
and galu4n-ra an external object. The verbal prefix an 
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repi’oduces igi (the direct object), ma the external indirect 
object, and im the subject. In -Georgian not all those 
elements are reproduced b}^ the prefixes, since many of 
them have already disappeared in the Georgian prefixed 
conjugation in general, but some of them are reproduced : 

Georgian qd-v-h-kav — I acted; v = the 

subject, h = the direct objc^ct (reproducing either internal 
or external object); 

<je-ii(f)ehls — thou hast no power (= not 4- to thee +v 
hand 4* to reach) ; here only tlie logical subject is 

reproduced by the objective prefix ^ g. Examples of 

the compound verbs of the second class (Langdon), 
wlien the compound verb ac(][uires the power of acting 
directly upon the external object, occur in Georgian also 
very frecjuently. Indeed, such an exact distinction between 
the compound ver])s of tlje first and second classes cannot be 
established in Georgian as in Sumerian. In tlie Georgian 

j^el-h-KOi^-s, h may represent the 

direct internal object and some direct external object 
as well — ratlier this latter. The Sumerian Jugal -e 
Igi-ne-ne- in-gar-ri-es-ina = they beheld the king, 

may correspond to the Georgian 

gulifiqma-r-h~icav sitKva igi = I under- 
stood that word = the voice of the heart 4- I 4- it 4* to 
make 4- that word ; h liere represents tlie external object, 
'' that word.” 

• The verb \/me — to J)e , — The verb me = to be, the 
essential clement of wliieh, m, appears in the emphatic 
. particle dm according to Langdon, may be compared 

with a Georgian decayed verb c^h/v, This 

is no longer employed in Georgian as an independent 
verb. Its meaning is to make ”, not exactly “ to be ”, 
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bijt it is highly probable that in primitive Georgian it 
had also the meaning of to be as we shall see later on. 
There are in Georgian no forms derived from the root 
m, by V, <f> like Sumerian lu-gdUbi a m-mu im-me a g%r- 
mil im-me = this man is tlie son of my hand, son of my 

foot is he. The element 9, ^ 77i, 6, Vy 0 phiys in 

Georgian and Lazian (also Mingrelian) the part of 
auxiliary verb in the conjugation. It is suffixed to the 
verbal thema, first of all to the forms of the present, 

'^imperfect, etc. : Georgian v-a-sq-am — I pour 

out, I am pouring out ; Lazian b-tar-um = 

I write, I am writing, etc. ; Georgian v-kl-av 

— I kill, I am killing, but also vi-Jd-vi = 

passive, I am in a state of being killed: 
vadceO-eb = I make, I am making, but also passive 
c-keO-d-ebi = I am in the state of being 
made. This pa8si^'e significance of the element b, v 
shows clearly that it must have had primitively also the 
meaning “ to be ”. Then note Georgian infinitives or 
verbal nouns : kl-va = to kill, the killing ; 1jl^-9b 

sq-ma — to pour out, the pouring out ; keO-eba 

= to make, the making, Lazian ord-a^it 

= to let grow, the growing ; ro-9o^-b9'g odir-amu = 
to see, the seeing; Mingrelian dir-a(f)a = to 

see, the seeing ; ^^^2!^"'^^ kvil-ua = to kill, the killing 
(here m^b <f>> xi). I think, besides, that this remarkable 
verbal root is preserved in Georgian also in the following 
forms: (a) In the abstract nouns with the suffix co-'&b 
oba : ^b0-(Y>J2)b kad-oba, Lazian ^:^or>-^-oo-^b ko6-oha — 
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tlie«inauliness (= to be a man !), etc. (b) In the nouns'of 
purpose : sa-kl-av-i — that which is to be 

killed, etc. (c) In the nouns derived from the participle 
active and passive : m-Jd-av-i — he who is 

killing, nadd<tv-i = what has been killed ; 

etc. A great number of such and other nouns with the 
element m, b, Uj v occur in Georgian, Lazian, and 
Mingrelian, and therefore we shall not enumerate them. 
Sumerian formed with the aid of the verb me the 
participial conjugation dvgdm-me — dtig-dm = he speaks, 
this participial conjugation being particularly frequent in 
dependent clauses. In Georgian we have analogous 
constructions, and I think that this dilg-im-me = ddg-dm 
and the Sumerian construction with empliatic dm employed 
after finite \»erbs may corrcKspond to the Georgian verbal 
construction with am, a(f>, eb, etc., suffixed to tlie verbal 
thema : Sumerian ib-gar-ra-dm = he has made ; Georgian 

r-a-sq-am = I am pouring out ; Lazian 

hdav^um = I am writing, etc. It is also 
very interesting that Georgian, Lazian, and Mingrelian 
possess another verb, av = to be, which is a necessary 
instrument for the formation of various verbal forms. 
And the abbrev iated ar-s = it is = b a has just the 

same function as Sumerian dm, im, nm directly attached 
to a noun : Sumerian hi-hi-hi-im = it is a lamentation ; 
Georgian tirili-a = id. Sumerian I-de- 

a-ba-din bar-mn-hi a-ba-dm = before me who is ? 
behind me who is ? = Georgian Bems 

tin vina-a, Oems nkan vina-a = id. 

Moods, (1) Imperative, — It would seem that the 
Sumerian imperative differed completely from the Georgian 
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iirfperative. Still, we can perceive soine analogies : firstly, 
that Georgian can also express on some occasions the pure 
iinp'erative of direct command by the simple verbal root. 
Sumerian e-ninnw an-hUda inu-a ^’nincfirzu zag-sal = 
Eniniiu, built in heaven and earth, O Ningirsu, glorify ! 
Georgian • Then the Georgian imperative 

proceeds also with prefixes, though in the Sumerian post- 
fixed imperative the verbal root comes first and the particles 
follow after, a thing wliich never happens in Georgian. 
Sumerian g(fr-mu-nn-ra~ah = return him unto (his god). 
Georgian mo-hdc(d — slay him ! Here tlie 

prefix precedes the verbal root. 

(2) Optative of ivhh and intention, conditional and 
future emphatic with (jen, (je, etc — In Georgian, Min- 
grelian, and Lazian the optatives, conditionals, and futures 
are formed in quite another way, havii^g special verbal 
forms for these moods and tenses: but in one case the 


particle gen, ge, used in Sumerian fur the future emphatic, 
conditional, and optative, may be compared witli Min- 
grelian and Lazian emphatic article (p). This partich^ 
is always prefixed to all pronominal prefixes in tlie verb, 
like Sumerian gen, ge. It communicati^s more force to 
the moment in whicli the action is performed, and is used 
particularly in the aorist, but also in other tenses. The 
phenomenon of tlie vowel harmony which accompanies 
the use of gen, ge in Sumerian is also to be observed in 
Mingrelian and Lazian. In general, as far as Sumerian 
gen, {je has emphatic force, it corresponds to Mingrelian 
and Lazian qo. Sumerian e-a-ni . . . gu-mu-na-dw^ 
Ins temple verily I have built for him ; e-niu-dU-da 


iti-bi ga-ra-ah~stg = to build my temple verily a sign 
I will give thee. Mingrelian qo-v-ordi^ 

I used to be, <ji-v~Kide{ni) = (if) I was 

(subjunctive past); here qi is used instead of qo, 
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because of the i of v-fcide{^ii). Note also the use of qo*h\ 
the following Mingrelian forms: 

qo-di-v-dire{ni) = if I lay down ; 
qo-ma-g uenudas = if I shall have ; 

ma-gvemt = (verily) I will have ; etc. Here all those 
Mingrelian forms can be used without qo, and they will 
preserve their senses of the conditional, future, and optative, 
but the use of qo is usual in those moods and tenses, as, 
for instance, in the simple future we have 
ma-gvenw = I will have, and in the future emphatic 
qo-ma~(jvem(y — verily I will have. Tlie 

particle qo in Lazian has exactly the same function. In 
Georgian the particle I'L corresponds to Lazian and 
^Mingrelian qo, but it is always used independently 
and has the sense of certainly ”, “ verily ”, Georgian 
taval = certainly (verily) I will go. The 

variant of this ki must be. as far as I know, the particle 
que, dial. qe, employed very often in the 

Georgian provinces of Imere6>i (qe) and Rata (qve). To the 
♦Sumerian mii-ni e ding ir-ra-na-ta duh-fa ge-vm-ia-gar — 
may his name from the house of his god, from the tablet 
be removed, and na-an-na-tur-tivr de-en-im-mi-diig-a 
la-bi mu-mi-kur-e — if I say, I will not enter into it, its 
beauty consumes me (ge optative and de{ge) conditional), 
may correspond in Mingrelian and Lazian the con- 
structions with and without ^co- qo in the optative and 
conditional. The etymology of these particles qo and 
Jd (also qe, qve) is not clear. It is very tempting 
indeed to attribute to them the primitive sense of 
plurality ” like Sumerian gen (s:^^) = to be abundant, 
since we have in Georgian qi, which denotes the 
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nmlfcitude of a people, and therefore also serves as 
etlinicon : kol-qi = a Colchian, SgUr, 

mes-qi — a Me.sehian, etc., this \ q being also the plural 
ending of the 8rd person in tlie Svanian verb and 
giva and qiva Svanian and Abchasian plural particles, 
but I do not think tliat ^ 00 ., qo, hi, qite, qe 

have anything to do with Ijo, 1^, ^5^’ ^5^ 

qwcL Besides, that the Sumerian verbal prefix ge is 
derived from the verb gen = to be abundant, seems to 
me a little doubtful. 

(3) Independent Conditioned. — Like Sumerian, in 
Georgian also the conjunction odes has a con- 

ditional sense, though it is usually employed for the 
temporal clauses. This Georgian odes is the 

same word, we think, as the Sumerian ndda, iida = if, 
and the temporal nd = when. Indeed, Georgian 
odes ~ when, if, the root being evidently CO-jo = od. 
Sijimerian nd-da 'nm-su-sam . . . lal-ma ii-na-diig ^ 
if he buy (a mule) let him say to him ''pay me ” ; ud-da 
enim-ba hit-ni-bal-e ^^biis-ged ^^•en-lil-ld . . . = if 

he revokes liis oath may the great net of Enlil . . . 
overwhelm him. In Georgian odes 

nwoides means " when he will come”, "when he comes”, 
but also "if he comes”, etc. But to express this same 
conditional Georgian employs another particle, dn, 
with conditional and indicative. Georgian cn^ 

Ou gasteqa 6idi ~ if he has broken the oath, and 
^7) gasteqdes if>id8a = in 

the case that he breaks the oath, etc. To the sense of 
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Sumerian til (>^) or tal (f) conditional corresponds al&o 
this same Georgian cn^ 6n. But this latter is very 
obscure in its etymology. It is very tempting to consider 
it as a word related to od-en, since the cuneiform 

sign* for ud (^f) has also another phonetic equivalent, in, 
which corresponds exactly to the Georgian cn'g dUy but 
nothing for certain can be said about them, since the 
Sumerian Ul has never been found in the cuneiform texts 
instead of ud. 

Tenses, — In the formation of the tenses also only one 
analogy can be noticed in Sumerian and Georgian. That 
is the plural ending of the 3rd person e-ne, ne for the 
present and the futui'e, and es for the past, in Sumerian, and 
the ending with the consonant G n in the present, future, 
etc., and es especially in the aorist, in Georgian. 
Sumerian nam-Mg-ga inudar-ri-Ss-a hi na-mu-da-ni-hal- 
<3-716 = the destin}^ wliich they have decreed may tliey not 
change ; sih udu-slg-ka-ge-ne . . . azag bi-gar-ri-Ss = 
the shepherds of the wool-bearing sheep . . . returned 

money, etc. Georgian h-ldav-en = they 

slay, hddav-d-en = they were slaying, 

but mo-h-Jd-es — they slew ; 

s4er-en = they write, jub- 
they will write, Ij- 7 s-ier-d-* 

writing, but job-li- 7 da-sder-es = they wrote. 

M^grelian fcvilu-na == they slay, ^00-- 

= they will slay, but 
JD-jli Kvilun-d-es = they were slaying, 
do-kvil-es = they slew. Lazian tar-um<tn 

=“ they write, tarane-n = they will write, 


da-s-ier-en — 
they were 
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bttt tarum-t-es = they were writing, 

tar-es — they wrote. Now, as to the etymology 
of those Georgian endings en and es^ we know 
already that bC en, an are the subjective suffixes o£the 
3rd person, of pronominal origin. As to ^1) es, 1 think 
that it is also of pronominal origin in the languages of 
the Georgian group, though for the Lazian es 

Professor N. Man* considers it as a decayed verb with 
the root s = to be (L.G. § 70, 6), and for the Georgian 

es he considers this same es as the subjective 
pronominal suffix of the 3rd person (OT, tab. ix). What- 
ever its origin may be, its correspondence with the 
Sumerian e^ is striking, and therefore we have compared 
the Georgian es and the Sumerian es. ‘Besides, the 
origin of this latter is also wholly obscure. 

Negative Particles. — (1) niL. To this Sumerian nu 
correspond the Georgian nu, Mingrelian nu, 

Lazian 9oq- mo, and Svanian Gcn-9j G'^9 noin, num. 
Georgian, Lazian, and Mingrelian have also another 
negative particle : Georgian b^b ara, Mingrelian 

0b^ var, Lazian emphatic gb^oio, 

^booo, ^bcnoo- vardi, vadi, vado. The Georgian b^b ara 

is employed with the indicative and subjunctive, and the 
imperatives can be formed in their negative forms also 

with the negative b^b ara + subjunctive, and with G*^ 
nn + indicative and subjunctive. Sumerian di-lcud-a-fia 
su-nu-bal-e = one does not change his decision ; ^ag-ga-ni 
ntL-mu-zu = its meaning I know not. Sumerian negatives 
na, nam, employed only vrith reference to the future : 
igi-na-E-har-ri = may he not look upon it ; gaSan-bi4a 
nam-ma-ra-e = unto the queen let none ascend. Georgian 
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^7) ^Mav = slay (him) not, but also 

3rv%^^jwb ar mohlcla = id., b^b oyro-li ara ifcos = let 
it not be, may it not be. Mingrelian 
mi(/^ = I have not, but mi(jiv = let rne 

not have ; Georgian maqvs = id. (indicative), 

and Q^co-Gjoglj nu mqoiides = may I not have. 
Also Georgian b^ 3^oo-^OQ-job ar mqonoda = if I had 
not — Mingrelian 3o^^'g5O^C0- 'riu miqadko, etc. 

Lazian ^^b^'^3 var btarum = I write not, but 

3ro- ^b^b^ vw faran = let them not write, 3cy>-. 
Lb'^^bco mo qaskad = do not dig. Svanian 

bjwbll 7iom ^qlO alas = do not do that, etc. (JRAS. 

1911, 0. Wardrop’s ‘‘ English-Svanetian Vocabulary”, 
P* 617.) 

(2) hara. This bara is a very interesting Sumerian 
word to which the Georgian negative b^b aw, 

Mingrelian and Lazian correspond. The Sumerian 

hara is derived from the noun bar = side, outside, and 
thus bara acquired the meaning of the adverb “ beside ”, 
on the outside ”, also of the prepositions “ beside ”, 
'‘without”, “in lack of”. From those meanings arose 
the negative optative particle bara. We think that the 
etymology of Georgian b^b, Mingrelian- 

Lazian ^b^ var is the same as for Sumerian bara 

derived from bar = side. Indeed, as we have already 
mentioned, the word for “side” and “flank” and “rib” is in 

Georgian ^er-di, Mingrelian (and also Georgian) 

gver-di. These Georgian <f)€r and gver may 
be the same root as Sumerian bar. We think they are 
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really all the same words, as we shall see more clearly in the 
Sumerian-Georgian Vocabulary. And, just like Sumerian, 
Georgian and Lazian-Mingrelian derived from this noun 
the negative ara = not, Mingrelian-Lazian 

Dar = id,, Georgian ~ perhaps also (1)^ 

the advei-b gar-ed — outside, ('2) the preposition 

^b^-job gar-da = beside, (8) the noun ^ Jca7*-i = 

the door, etc. (see pp, 810-11 above), and also different 
other nouns, adjectives, etc. Perhaps the Georgian, 
Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian negative prefix u 

(Svanian. also ur) is also of the same origin : 

'^-^b0co- u-kado — without man, u-sno — 

without beauty, ugly, etc. Georgian b^b ara has also 
the same negative optative force as Sumerian hara : 
Sumerian glr-ne-ne glr-a-ni4a ha-ra-a4eg-ga-e-ne — ih.e\v 
feet to his feet let them not bring nigh ; ki-stcr-ra . . . 
ha-ra-mii-hal-e = the boundary let him not cross over ; 

Georgian ^b^ job b^b 

^^^job '^qIjoo-^o ^^9Tib 

me var ucfiali gmerOi hni da ara ikvnen (subjunctive 
expressing the negative optative) knda gmerOni xiQgoni 
Berma garese = the first conunandmerit of Moses. The 
Georgian sense of not being able : 

b^ = I do not take, but 

ver vigeb = I cannot take. 


VI. Conjunctions 

Georgian conjunctions are certainly more numerous 
than Sumerian conjunctions, and their usage is also 
different in the great majority of cases, but still even 
in this domain we can make the followinp* remarks : — 
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L, In Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian the most 
frequently and commonly employed copula is Georgian 

gob da and Mingrelian-Lazian goco- do, placed always 
between two nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc. And this 50 b da 
<Mingrelian-Lazian gocv^, do) corresponds exactly to the 

Sumerian da, thougli this latter is suffixed, as sddar 
an-lcl-da me-en = judge of heaven and earth thpu art ; 
nd za-(jin-na (jiinkia rm<t azag-me-a~hi-da4a = with 
lapis lazuli, glowing gold and with silver, etc. Georgian 

kaOi da qtdi = man and woman ; 

Mingrelian ^ 00-^0 jocvv koOi do osiiri = id., 

etc. The Sumerian postfix da possessing the inherent 
force of association is employed with the ordinary 
Sumerian conjunction hi and also alone to indicate 
co-ordination.* That is this da which may correspond 
to the Georgian copula ^b da. 

2. ud. Tlio Sumerian nd, adda correspond to the 
Georgian od-es = when, as we have already 

mentioned above. The root of the Georgian odes is 
0d > ud. Odes seems to be the adverbial form = od-es = 
at the time, used afterwards as conjunction. Sumerian 
ud ^‘cnlil . . . nmm-liigal kalain~ma e-na~sum~ma-a = 
when Enlil gave him the sovereignty of the land. 

Georgian ^7)^33^^^ ^^Gocnb 

odes inoqvide sib^euWa seniSa = when Thou comest in 
Thy glory. 

The second part of the Sumerian compound con- 
junction en-%idda corresponds to the Georgian root 
vid, which is of the same origin as the verbal root 
vid = to go, no doubt connected with Georgian 
od(e8) and Sumerian ud. Therefore we have. Georgian 

JEAS. 1914. 3 
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^ 050 -^^ vid-re = Sumerian en-tidda = as long- as 

(Georgian also until**', “up to’*, and the comparative 
“ than ’*) ; Sumerian en-e ud-da al-tilda nam-may-z'th 
(je-ib-hi = as long as he lives may he speak of thy great- 
ness ; Georgian 

( = vid-re) OoOqalvary getco<f>i mtirlad da satkivarad 
(Sh.R. 1284, 4) = as long as I live it is sufficient that 
thou weejjest for me and sufferest because of me. 

Sumerian enna-enna correspond to the Georgian 

an-aUy bG'^-sG'^ anu-ann = either, or. But in 
Georgian bG an, bG'^ aun aie always employed inde- 
pendently : Sumerian liUnd-tar-en-na kal-lil4a-en-na 
ki-eld(i-en-na = either the demon lil-ud-tar or the kal- 
1 illu or the maid (of the wind) : Geoi-gian bG'^ 9 cy>^90^1> 

^bG^^^G^^b, bG'^ 9o^b 9^ ljb9b^o anu ntomOeff 

yankxLvneha, ana niiia me saniari (Sh.R. 15, 4) = let 
(her) give me either the healing (of my sickness) or the 
earth to be buried. 


VII. Adverbs 

The ordinary qualifying adverb is formed in Sumerian 
by means of the suffix sii attached to the adjective : 
Sumerian dingir Iw-gdl-lii dumu-a-ni-sA Hii-bar-zid-zid- 
de bur-e^es sa-ra-da-gub = the god of the man for his son 
to accomplish faithfully the absolution humbly stands 
before thee. In Georgian such adverbs are formed also 

by suffixing b(jo ad to the adjective : karg-i = 

good, ^b^^-bjo karg-ad = well. But in Mingrelian and 

Lazian we have exactly the same formation of qualifying 
adverbs. “ Without the consonantal element the Tubal- 
Cainian character of the dative serves for the formation 
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of the adverbs/’ says Professor Marr (L.G. § 15 , 6). 
And this consonantal cliaracter is just ^ s, the vowel 
character being co- o. Thus os must have been 

tlie^ ending of the primitive Tubal- Cainian adverbs. 
But the modern Lazes say jjoojjo-cn- did-o, without 
^ = very, greatly, the adjective being 50050-0 did-i = 

great. We have the same in Mingrelian : dgir-i 

= good, ^^0^-00- dyir-o = well. Mingrelian has also 
another form of adverbs with the ending bll as : 
sqvitm-a = beautiful, sqiHini-as = beautifully : 

mal-as == quickly, etc. We may mention also 
the ablative case-ending in Svanian ~ 


witli, as far as tin* ablative has an adverbial meaning. 

Among the simple adverbs we may mention only an 
inlerrogative adverb, Sumerian me = where ^ when ? 
which may correspond to o 9 ^ hne = where ? in Svanian. 
But first of all the above-mentioned likeness of Sumerian 


sd and Lazian co- d o,s, Mingrelian b u as, is striking. 
This is more important, because of the regularity of the 
use of the s element in formation of adverbs, than the 
likeness of Sumerian me and Svanian i 7 ne, which may be 
also fortuitous. 

Thus, in all parts of speech Sumerian and Georgian 
have many striking common features, as we have seen 
from this comparison. Naturally there are also many 
thhigs which separate Georgian and Sumerian completely. 
But what is common to them enables us, I think, to 
attribute to them both an origin from some common 
linguistic stem. It must not be forgotten that Sumerian 
was spoken thousands of years before our era, and 
Georgian, on the other hand, must have undergone the 
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influence especially of Semitic langua,ges, since it seems to 
be an historical truth .that the Georgian people sustained 
a terrible struggle with Semitic peoples and have migrated 
during the centuries through the whole of Armenia and 
Asia Minor before being established at last in , the 
Caucasus. The almost incredible stability of the Georgian 
language is astonishing when we compare it with Armenian 
or Greek. Relatively, Georgian has preserved its primitive 
purity and originality so well that its comparison with 
the languages of other living linguistic groups is as 
difficult as the comparison of Sunieiian itself with 
various languages. It is for this reason that Georgian 
has been declared by scholars a separate and independent 
language, belonging to some primitive independent group 
of languages. But this “ independent group ’’ of Georgian 
languages has much in common with Sumerian — this still 
more puzzling riddle of modern philology — ilnd owing to 
the extraordinary stability of Georgian alone we can 
to-day reveal its similitude wdth Sumerian, extinct many 
centuries B.C. We have seen this likeness when comparing 
their grammars; and we shall find it still more striking 
when we come to compare the roots of their words in the 
second part of this work. 
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NOTES ON SIR AITREL STEIN’S COLLECTION OF TIBETAN 
'• DOCUMENTS FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 

B\ THK Rkv. a. H. FRANCKE, Rh.D. 

rntfIS collection of ancient Tibetan documents, of which 
I liave hoeii engaged in preparing an inventory under 
an aiTaiigeiiient sanciion(*d by the India Office, contains 
close on two thousand pieces, none of them probably of 
a later date* than the ninth century a.d., and is certain to 
sh(‘d a flood of new liglit on Tibetan archaeology, history, 
grammar, culture, religion, and folklore. Most of the 
documents were found at two sites, viz. Miran and IMazar- 
tagh. Minin is situated a few miles south of the westernmost 
end of the present Lop-nor marshes, while Mazar-tagh is 
a low barren ridge rising in the middle of the Taklamakan 
desert, on the left hank of the Khotan River. In his 
Rut ns of Desert CniJtay, vol. i, pp. 350 seqq., 439 seqq.. 
Sir Aurel Stein has described the remains of the ruined 
fort which yielded these Tibetan records at the former site. 
For an account of the excavations which brought to light 
Tibetan and other documents in abundance from the 
refuse-layers adjoining the small ruined station on the 
Mazilr-tagli hill, vol. ii, pp. 417 seqq., may be consulted. 

The documents were in both localities found scattered 
among the abundant deposits of refuse resulting from 
prolonged occupation by a Tibetan garrison. In part they 
may represent the last remains of ancient archives. That 
the Tibetans of the seventh and eighth centuries kept 
archives is made probable by the word ylg-dkar-cag, 
‘‘ register of letters/' which occurs in the documents. The 
word register of debts " is also found in one of the 
documents. 
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‘Although many of the documents, especially the wooden 
ones, are in good presei-vation, the number of those which 
contain a fuller connected text is rather small. Of most 
of the documents on paper one-half only has been preserved. 
As Dr. Barnett, of the British Museum, observes, this fact 
reminds one of a custom in ancient Europe, according to 
which tallies were cut in two and each party received one 
half of the stick. Most of the wooden documents are 
labels containing addresses. These labels were probably 
tied to the various packages on transport of provisions or 
other articles. Other short wooden documents which were 
apparently used by tax-collectors on their journeys to the 
taxpayers are of a similar character, viz. they do not 
contain much besides personal and local names. All these 
documents, however, yield a very rich harvest of ancient 
Tibetan names, local as well as personal, and it will take 
us a long time before all the local names have been 
identified or all the personal names have been properly 
grouped. In a number of cases, of course, we cannot yet 
decide whether a now unknown name is of local or 
personal character. 

At first sight the names give the impression that Tibet 
must have undergone great changes since the time when 
they were recorded. The Tibetan names of the present 
day are mostly Buddhist, and may in almost every case be 
understood at first sight as regards their meaning. It 
is surprising to find that a great number of the names con- 
tained in the Stein Collection do not show their significance 
so readily. They consist partly of syllables which have 
been lost to the Tibetan language during the last twelve 
hundred years. Such syllables are : bzher, gsas} hong 
(or Ichong). The meaning of the syllables rma and myes 
is also uncertain, although rma may be connected with 
rma-bya, peacock, and myes with mes-po, forefather. 

' gSaa seems to be a Bonpo deity. “ Shrines of gSaa ” are mentioned in 
the Bonpo chronicles, revised by Dr. Laufer : T^ouag-Pao^ vol, ii, No. 1. 
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In the following some specimens of names occurring in 
the Stein Collection are given : — , 

Compounds with hzher: rOyaUhzher, Gting-bzKe 7 \ 
gNyan-hzher, sl\tg-bzher, sKyi-bzher, Mang-bzher, Khri- 
bzh^% Klu-bzher, Phan-hzher, sKyed-bzher, rMa-bzher, 
IHa-bzher, dGe-bzher, bPal-hzlier, mThso-bzher, gSum- 
bzhe7\ Koic-bzhery Khroin-hzhei^ IDong-bzhrr, sTong-hzhei^, 
sNang-bzher, Zla-bzhc7\ 

Compounds with rniu: sTong-rma, Klu-riiia, 
mDo-7'may Legs-rmn, rMa-legs, Maiig-rnia, i^Gya-rma, 
Kh7'i-7^ma, sKa-7*nia, Khroin-rina, llla-rma, mThoiig^ 
vhia, 7'Ma-8lm. 

Compounds witli ^nyes : M yes-debs, Myes-i'tsebs, Myes- 
Uumg, Myes-legs, Myes-byhi, dBd-inyes-thsab. 

Compounds witli khong (or kong ) : Legs-koiig, Khong- 
snang, Kkong-bza^ig, Chab-kong, UtPhan-kong, dPaUkong, 
Khrotn-koiig, Y(uig-kong, UtDroii-koiig. 

Compounds with gsas: Gtvng-gsas, gSds-chung, gSas- 
kong, gSas-seng, gSas-htsan, IHa-gsds, Phag-gsas, gSas- 
slebs., Klu-gsas, gSas-legs, Nyd-gsas, sGor-gsas, gSas-ston. 

Among those names which may be understood more 
readily I may mention the following : — 

Compounds with skyes, born : rMang-skyes, Khroin- 
skyes, IHa-ri-skyes, Mon-tUse-skyes, aTag-skyes, IHa-skyes, 
gSfta-skyes, A-yid-skyes, Ga-cii-shjes, Yid-skyes, ’aBrug- 
skyes, Rah-skyes, Yang-skyes, sK yes-legs, sKyes-bzang 
( = Eugene), sDivg-akyes, Kog-gsas-skyes, Myes-skyes^ 
si'ag -lung -sky e[8]. 

Compounds with slebs, arrived : Rlmig-kkid-slebs, 
sTag-slebs, ITag-slebs, Mye-slebs, rMang-slebs, gSas-slebs, 
mKhar-slebs, Kong-slebs, sKyes-slebs, IHa-slebs, sPe-alebs, 
Myes-slebs, 

Compounds with Uia, god : IHa-sgra, IHa-bzher, 
IHa-bzang, IHa-skyes, IHa-dpal, IHa-ahnig, IHa-thubs, 
IHa-rma, IHa-ago, IHa-zung. 
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•Compounds with hhi, naga ; Klu-hzang, Klu-rjria, 
Klti^gang, Klu-rgyal, Kht-sgUy Kln-sgra, Khi-gso, Klu- 
nyce, Kin-legs, Klu-gsas, Kln-hzher, Klu-rton, Khi-hrtan, 
KJ.u-zigs, Klu-srong, Kln-sto, Kln-gtsng, 

Compounds with stag, tiger : sTag-bzher, sTag-hzong, 
sTag-sgra, sTag-stag-rtsan, sTag-snya, sTag-gung, sTag- 
dge, sTag-dpal-legs, sTag-skyes, sTag-sras, 

Compounds with Jchro, anger : Kliro-htsan, Khro- 
bzang, Khro-lha} 

Compounds with bfsa7i (or brtsan), strong, majestic: 
IHa-brtsan, Khro-bt>i(Uh, bTsan-gsnm, bTsan-gzigs, gSas- 
btsan, mDo-brtsan, Bro-brtsan, Khri-bfsan. 

Compounds with khri, throne : Khri-gzigs, Khd-bzhei^ 
\'tPhan-Ichri, KJirl-gdas,Kh7'i-7n[r’]dzes, Khrt-bfsan, Khrl- 
Vina, Khri-ldein, Khrl-skugs, dPal-khri. 

Compounds with djoal, glory: dPal-hz}ie7\ Nyi-dpal- 
bzang, dPal-grub, dPal-gyi-7^ln-chen, dPaV-kliri, dP(d- 
kong, 'aJam-dpal, sTag-dpal-legs. 

Compounds with \tbrng, dragon : UiBrug-legs, \iBmg- 
skyes, IHa-’abrug, 

Compounds with spren, monkey : IHa-spve, sPreu- 
'pltrug, sPreu-rguM, sPren-thse, '0-nal-spre. 

Warrior’s names are the following : sTag-dpd-legs, 
good tiger-liero ; dGra- adnl, subduer of enemies ; Khra- 
stag-chnng, falcon, little tiger ; dGra-dog-rje, lord over 
the terror of the enemies ; Ha7n-2>[k]ags, high courage ; 
Pho-gseng, male lion. 

IDong, the name of a Tibetan tribe, is also found in 
several compound names ; for instance, Wong- adus, 
dGe-ldong, IDong-bzang. But we do not yet know 
whether they are local or personal names. 

The following names appear to be of foreign origin : 
Jir-lcin, Dn-ron, Kho-mo-cin, Ho-peiig, An-phan (the 
Chinese Amban ?), 8e-kyo-yo, Ti, Bor-lod, Lo-lo, A-ma-cha 

^ Several Bonpo deities have names composed with the syllable khro. 
There are four great Khro-ho, 
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(thi§ con*esponds to the modern Tibetan pronunciation of 
Ahmed Shah).^ 

' Although not a single royal name has as yet been folind 
among the names of the Stein Collection,^ several of the 
nances are of historical interest, as they agree with 
ministers’ names given in the old stone-edicts of IHasa. 
(See Lieut.-Col. Waddell’s edition in the JR AS. 1910, 
1911.) Thus the names of the famous ministers rJe-hlas 
and sTag-S(jra, of the Potala inscription of A.D. 730, are 
repeatedly mentioned on documents of the Stein Collection. 
The same may he said with regard to the ministers 
Khvi-hzlier and sTiuj-hzher of the Potala inscription of 
A.D. 764, and several names of ministers occurring in the 
inscription of A.D. 783. As regards the names on the 
stone-edicts, they are generally compounds of personal 
namevS and clan-names. The Stein documents, on the 
other hand, Venerally give only the personal names, at 
any rate in all those cases when a famous and well-known 
minister is addressed. For tliis reason the identification 
of the names found in the Stein Collection and on the 
stone pillars at IHasa cannot yet be called perfect, but 
it is quite probable that both authorities treat of the same 
personages. 

Although royal names are not found in the documents 
of tlie Stein Collection, sevei’al of them seem to refer to 
kings, either of the wliole of Tibet or of vassal states. 
The wish “]\Iay your helmet remain firm!” was addressed 
to royalty in those days as Avell as in quite recent times. 

As regards the religious side of the question, a good 
number of the names are of Bonpo character. I may 
mcnition the names which contain the word lha, god (of 
the pre-Buddhist pantheon), and Khv (Naga), giias, Khro, 
as one of their compound parts. The principal part of the 

^ [This name may be connected with the title A -mo-rhih, attested by 
the Chinese historical records for the rulers of Khotan in the eighth 
century ; see Ancient Khotan^ vol. i, pp. 176, 266, 523. — 

• Mu-khri occurs as a minister’s name. 
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name o£ the founder of the Bon religion, viz. gShen-rah, 
is found in several personal names; for instance, in 
sum-bUy sKti-gsheriy gShen-phan-legSy etc. A few names 
remind us also of names occurring in the Kesar-saga, the 
old epic of Tibet. hKra-shiSy the .name of the smith, of 
the saga, occurs among the names of the documents ; 
the same is the case with regard to Khyung-j^o (Gavudix) 
and rOya-hyin (god Indra). The name Khrai-sgo of tlie 
documents is in all probability identical with Khrai-mgo 
of the Kesar-saga. (It must not be forgotten that we do 
not yet know the correct spelling of many names occurring 
ill tlie latter.) Names which are compounds of khro or 
khroiYhy both meaning “anger” in certain connexions, and 
the name Khro-mo-ciiiy remind us of Agu Khromo of tlie 
saga. The name Kho-sgti of the documents is probably 
identical with the second part of tlie name Cu-rti-lii~gto 
of the saga. The last two syllables seem to represent 
klu-dgiL, nine nagas, and this may be tlie meaning also 
of Idu-sgity for prefixes may be exchanged. 

Names of women are extremely rare in the documents. 
rGya-mo is the name of a female slave ; mNd-ma occurs 
once as the writer of a letter, but the word means 
“ daughter-in-law ”. 

Buddhist names are also of rare occurrence. On 
entering a monastery a man received a new Buddhist 
name. Thus we read that a man who was formerly 
called 'U-tung-gsas-clmng received the name Byang- 
chub-bkra-shis when he entered a monastery. Other 
Buddhist names are : gZkon-mi-dj)aUgrtLby sPyctn-ras 
(probably), Byang-clmby Yon4an-seng-ge, dGe-hsnyen 
(Upasaka), Ska-ri-bu (^ariputra), IHa-sbyin (Dev’^adatta), 
rDo-rje (Vajra), rDo^rje-dgyangSy \iJam-dpal (Manju^ri), 
Comddan-adas (Bhagavan), dOe-mthso, 

Several names are of interest as having been observed 
also in documents of Ladakh or other literature. Thus 
the name 'gYu-sgra is found in the Stein Collection, and 
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the .same name is also given in the hTsiin-mo-hhai-thang- 
yig, which professes to date from Padmasambhava s time, 
edited by Dr. B. Laufer. The syllables sMer-zhang form 
part of one of the names in the Stein Collection, and 
several names containing the same syllables are found on 
the boulders near the bridge of Khalatse.^ gZhon~mi-d2Ml- 
grub, a name occurring in the Stein Collection, reminds 
us of the famous monk gZkon-nu-dpal, whose name 
occurs in many works of Buddhist church-history. The 
name *aBum-rd^tgs of the Stein Collection is identical 
with the second half of the name Khri-shong- ahum-rdugs, 
wliich is found in the sBadto-mkhar inscription. Another 
similar combination, viz. the name ’aBum-rdugsdchrt- 
skugs, is also found in the Stein Collection. Then the 
name Kkro-htsan of the Stein Collection recalls the name 
bTsan-Ichro of tlie Khynng-rang- ahyon inscription. 

In many* cases the personal names are found in 
connexion with titles. The most ordinary title of the 
documents is perhaps that of a minister, or blon-po, 
abridged blon. Tliere are, however, various kinds of 
ministers, as, for instance, rJe-blon, a high minister; The- 
blon, minister of seals ; dGra-blon, minister of enemies, 
probably minister of war '' ; So-hlon, minister of guards ; 
Khri-blon, throne-minister ; Fhyi-blon, minister of 
outward affairs ; and Zhang -blon, uncle minister. 

The latter title, together with other similar titles, as, for 
instance, Zhang-zhang, reduplicated uncle, rGya-zhang, 
chief uncle, Khn-gu, uncle, reminds us of the title Agn, 
uncle,’’ of the heroes of the Kesar-saga, as well as of the 
title mum-mo, uncle, in the ancient Dard hymnal, The 
Eighteen Songs of the Bono-na Festival.”^ In the old 
days it was apparently customary to call a superior by 
a familiar name. In correspondence to the word “ uncle ” 
the word thaa-bo, nephew, is occasionally found. 

^ “ Historieche Dokumente von Khalatse ” : ZDMG, Bd. Ixi. 
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Other titles are : Nang-rje-po, the great man of the 
inside, which I have .usually translated by “ Minister 
of Inner Affairs”; Kha-ga (modern Ga-ga\ nobleman; 
Jo-cho or Jo-co (modern Jo-ho), lord. I may note that 
in modern West-Tibetan the form Jo-jo is generally used 
for noble ladies, but in the Stein Collection the title Jo-co 
seems to refer to men ; rTse-rje, high summit (the sphere 
of work of this official has not yet become plain, perhaps 
he was a magistrate'): secretary ; sPyii-yi-ge-pa^ 

general secietaiy ; gNyer, steward; sDe-po, head of a tribe; 
mKhar-p(f , head of a castle , KJunns-l y i-dbang-2^o seems 
to have ])e(‘n the title of the ^luijor domus who played 
such an important part in old Tibet. This title is given 
to Blon-r(jif(d-(jt^ a i)t-hzhei\i\\^ royal minister gSdVi-hzhev. 

Another group of titles consists of compounds with the 
Avord dyon, master. The following kinds of dpon have 
})een noticed in the Stein Collection: Ru-d}>0Uy perliaps 
“master of a clan” {rus) . 'Og-dpon, lower officer, 
subaltern officer. ZI(ing-d]Hm, master of the tields^ 
(this title is still used nowadays: a ZIt tng-dpon is the 
man who has to regulate the irrigation of the fields); 

master of thousands, colonel ; dMag-dpon, 
army officer: dPhnng-dpoiiy master of the host, Chibs- 
dpon, master of the horse; Khrid-dixm, tax-officer; 
dNgos-dpon, perhaps “frontier officer” ; the title Thsugs- 
dpon cannot yet be exactly explained ; it may be the 
title of a magistrate. Also the title Khong-ta cannot yet 
be translated. 

As regards local names, we find a great number of 
them. The greater part seems to I’efer to districts or 
settlements in Turkestan and Tibet. Other countries do 
not seem to be referred to so often. The word rgya, in 
connexion with weights, may refer to India as well as. 
China. AVe read of Bod-bre and rOya-bre in the 
documents. AVhilst the word Bod-bre certainly refers to 
Tibetan weights, we do not yet know whether rQya-bre 
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inea*ns “ weights of China ” {rOya-nag) or weights of 
India” (rGya-gur). Other foreign countries mentioned 
in the documents are the following : Hirad may be Herat 
in Persia ; sNa-nam is the name of Samarkand, according 
to Jasclike , Sog-po would refer to Mongolia ; llo-peng 
may be in Cliina ; Mon is the Tibetan name of the 
Himalayan districts of India. The latter name is found 
in several personal names, as, for instance, Mon^chung, 
Mon-l'li y i ~g a-ch v ng. 

Looking at names referring to Turkestan, the most 
important identification has been that by Dr. Stein 
of A^ob with Lob or Lop. He says in his letter of 
October 19, 1910 : ' Xoh-citen, ‘ Great Xob,’ was probably 
tlie name of the Tibetan station at Miran, Topographical 
and arclneological I’casons compel me to belie\e that A^ob 
is the Tibetan attempt at reproducing an ancient local 
name. The same name is spelt A^a-fogfo ])y Hsuan-tsang, 
while Marco Polo writes Lop. Xob-rlnin<f, ‘Little Nob,’ 
may be identical with Cluirklik (about 50 miles W.S.W. 
of Miran).” [(Compare now regarding these local names 
Ruins of Desert Cat hay, vol. i, pp. 447 seqq.] Let me add 
that still another name referring to 2^ob is found in the 
documents: it is tlie name Xob-slaxl, or ‘'Lower Nob”. 
“Three castles of Nob” are occasionally mentioned, and 
the name of a castle situated in Little Nob was Noh- 
clcung-vgu-g Yang-d rung-rtsc. 

Another local name wrhich niiiy be connected with 
Turkestan is Li. According to the dictionaries, Li is the 
Tibetan name of Khotan. I suppose that in the documents 
it refers to a larger tract of country. This name is not 
ofi^n found singly; in most cases we find it connected 
with other, probably often personal, names. Such 
compound names are: Li-siutng, Iji-inngan, Li-bn-god, 
Li-gos-de, LLshir-de, Li-hiv-bod, Li-gchig-cJaid, Ijl-rje, 
Li-sa-bdad. Tlie Tibetan name i/or, for Turkestan, is 
also found in the Stein Collection. ^ 
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Tibetan local names which have become known from 
Tibetan geography occur also among the documents. 
The* following may be mentioned: rGod-tmvg, IHo-brag. 
Nag-shod, Kham^, 'aBront, dBas, Ghog-ro, Bu-srang-gi-sde 
(^perhaps identical witli Bn-hraiig^, modern Piirang), Nang- 
gong (Baltistan), sTong-sde (perhaps in Zangs-dkar), Gle 
(very probably the capital of Ladakh, Leli — in the old 
chapters of tlie clironicles the spelling Gh as well as BLe 
is used for Leh) niNgarts seems to be used as a name 
of the western parts of Tibet. In the old parts of the 
chronicles it is used as a name of the West Tibetan 
Einpiie. Byamf-po is the name of the IHa-sa district. 

a name found often in the Padmasambhava 
literature is supposed to be identical with the present 
Gar-zha or Gn-zha, Lahul. In the Stein documents 
'A-zha is once cilled vGya-la-gtogs-pa, belonging to 
rGyiL The \illaoe ot vGya seems to have been the 
capital of Western Tibet (rGya-sde) in ancient times. 

Although in many cases we cannot yet decide whether 
a certain name is of local or personal character, a good 
number of local names are furnished with the attributes 
sde^ province, or rise, summit, and thereby sufficiently 
characterized The following are some of the names 
furnished with the syllable sde : Bro-ihsam^-kyi-sde, 
Lang-m y^ii-sd^, Byan-jyo-rgod-Lding-gi-sde, Nyen-kar- 
gyi-sde, \iBrong-tsamH-ky%-'i>d(\ \t Dzom-^mad-kyi-sde, 
Thong-Kyab-k y i-bde, Kltrom-legs-kyi-bde, Ngam-rn-pag- 
gi-sde, Sliang-bde, '0-thbol-gi-sde, bP y i-rtsang-gi-sde, Yel- 
rab-gyt-sde, niNyal-bai-sde, Khri-dang-gi-sde, sKya- 
bfod-gi-sde, Khri-boias-kyi-sde, Nag-shing-gi-sde, 

The following are some of the compounds with rtse, 
summit : IHa-rt^e, Bye-ma-rdor-gyi-rtse, Klu-rise, sTag- 
rtsCj mDong-rf*^c, Ghn-rtse, 

Fairly often local and personal names are found 
combined, and experience has shown me that in such 
cases the first name is always the local, and the second 
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t])C personal name. The first local name is to be taken -as 
tlie birth-place o£ the person mentioned thereafter. Lang- 
myi-sde-zhims^-Htag means '' Zhims-stag of the province of 
Lang-my%\ ' A-zIta-yang-hre means ''Yang-hre of 'A-zha[\ 

Lakes and rivers do not often seem to be mentioned. 
1 liave noticed the following: mKhar-aihso probably 
stands for mKliar-mthsOy lake of the castle ; My e-long, 
mirror, is apparently the name of a lake, also sFrul- 
gyi-mye-long, enchanting mirror : Khyiiiig-hyi-tsa- 
niihso-gong means “ upper lake of Kh yung-by i-tsa'\ The 
expression 8ho-r1mng-agram-dib means ^'on the shore 
(bank) of Sho-rtsang 

The documents of the Stein Collection contain a great 
luunber of dates. Although they generally give the 
numbers of days and months and the name of the year, 
they are not of much use to the historian, for the names 
of the year Invariably refer to the cycle of twelve years 
only. All the same, the documents furnish us with 
material to prove the veracity of the Tibetan (Ladakhi) 
chronicles, wliere we find a wstatcment to the effect that the 
Chinese calendar was introduced into Tibet under Srong- 
hisan-figain-po (seventh century). The cycle of tw'olve 
years was apparently all that became known to the 
Tibetans of those days, and we cannot help feeling 
suspicious when a Tibetan chronicle, in describing the 
times between A.D. bOO and 1,000, makes use of the cycle 
of sixty years. This is the case in particular in the 
chronicles of Central Tibet, whilst the chronicles of 
Ladakh use the twelve years' cycle down to the fifteenth 
century. It is well known that the dates of reigns given 
in* the sixty years' cycles of Central Tibetan chronicles 
are not in agreement with the dates given by Chinese 
liistorians for the corresponding reigns. Nobody would 
ever doubt the accuracy of the Chinese statements. Thus 
we are driven to believe that the dates in the sixty years' 
cycle, referring to early times and given in Centyal Tibetan 
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clrronicles, arc fabrications of a later time, when, tlie 
sixty years’ cycle ha^l become known in Tibet. The 
Ladakhi chronicles, wliich are free from such erroneous 
dates, may be far more reliable works than the Central 
Tibetan works. 

The Tibetans of those times lind a system of twelve 
months, which were called after the four seasons : c 2 /> 2 /hf, 
spring ; dbyar, summer, ston. autumn ; and d<jun, winter. 
Each season had three months, called the first, the middle 
one, and the last, as follows : — 


dpyid-sla-ra-ba, 

,, ’abring-po. 

„ mthfi-cliungs. 

dbyar-sla-ra-ba. 

,, ’abrmg-po. 

„ mthfi-chungs. 


ston-bla-ra-ba. 

„ ’abring-po. 

„ mthri-chungs. 
dgun-sla-ra-ba. 

„ ’abrmg-po. 

„ mthil-chungs. 


How many days each of these months was^ given we do 
not yet know. 

There are a few passages in the documents which seem 
to point to a ditfej-ent, perhaps more ancient, calendar, 
as follows : gVuido, tur(]Uoise-year ; (jSlHd-nhov-hd i-da, 
month of putting aside the plougli ; \iTroa-kou(f-<ji-dn, 
month of diligence ; sKy(dd-<jyi-dif , month of sending. 

Among the complete documents find a great number 
which apparently originated witli tax-collectors. They 
are of two styles. One of tliem consists of tablets of 
a length of about 30-40em., square in section. Tliey 
show notches at tlieir edges, evidently intended to mark 
the number of bushels of grain contributed l)y various 
taxpayers. In writing, wo find sucli words as barley ”, 
“ wheat , “ millet ’ , gnxss ”, lionso-fodder ”, written cldse 
to tile notches, whilst the names of peasants and notes 
regarding their payments are found at the other end of 
the tablet. The other kind of tax-collector’s documents 
consists of short wooden tablets, coloured red on the 
surface. The right lower corner is generally cut out 
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pii?,‘posely, apparently to mark them specially. They also 
show notches and short notes iru writing, like the other 
kind o£ documents. Thus we read : “ Six hre of barley 
were not received,” and then “ Received later on ”, ’or 
“ Eour hre of barley were received afterwards Some- 
times we tind th(‘ two words, taxes, and tltdr, free, 
and nothing else, on the same piece of wood. Tlien we 
may suppose tliat the person who held the document was 
free from tax(‘s. 

There is another kind of document, marked by a broad 
stroke of red colour, running rouml the middle. I have 
not yet been ab]<‘ to discover what these may Inive in 
common. To say that they are messages from Govern- 
ment would not mean much, considering that most of the 
documents aie of an official character. On one of these 
documents the red stroke was apparently painted with 
blood. 

As regards the general character of the contents of the 
better-piHvserved documents on paper and wood, we find 
there lawsuits, iiu’^entories, distribution-lists of provisions 
or presents, demands for military assistance or for more 
provisions, arrangements for the service of tlie guards or 
sentinels, complaints that wages or rewards were not 
gi\en, reports of illness, prayers for medicine, accounts of 
debts, appointments to some post, lists of transports of 
arms, etc. In the latter lists we read of shields, bows and 
arrows, arrow-blades, arrow-flags, ht*lmets, swords, coats 
of arms. Tiiere are a few documents which contain 
something like records of battles. These notes are, how- 
ever, not of much use to the historian, us they are 
vaiy meagre, and cannot be dated. A note like ''The 
liong-lin(js country was seized ” does not help us 
•at all at the present stage of Tibetan liistorical 
research. An interesting lawsuit is that about the sale 
of a slave called rG yaUphu-iHob, The price amounted 
to 8 weights of dMar (= dmar-gvo, red wh'eat ?). In 
JRAS, 1914. 


4 
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casfe the slave should run away, the former owner Avas 
bound to provide another servant (s]a\ e) of the same 
capacity. Underneath this document as well as under- 
neath many others the names or the seals of the forty-four 
chief witnesses (dpatig-rgya) are given. These forty -four 
formed a court of witnesses, and it is of interest that the 
number forty-four is also found as that of certain officials 
in the account of gXyti-khri-btsan-po, in tlie Ladakhi 
chronicles. 

A considerable number of documents refer to the so-pa 
(watch, spy, sentinel), i.e. to those soldiers who had 
to do military service on the frontier or (probably) in 
unreliable districts. This service had to be done in turns, 
and it was not only a round of service among individuals, 
but among tribes Whenever the term “ turn of sei vice 
refers to an individual, we may be sure that the same is 
an officer. In one document we hear of two officers, who 
had exchanged their turns of service and done service 
for one another during their respective turns. 

Besides tlie so-pa, the documents mention the \idml-ha 
(= 'agrtd’ha), runmu’s, very often. I am coininccd that 
these “ runners ” were postal runners. Ancient Tibet and 
Turkestan seem to ha\ e been in enjoyment of an institution 
similar to that of pie&ent-day India, Avhere the post- 
runners still have to do a great part of the postal work. 
Passages like the following occur repeatedly among the 
documents: “ As tlie runners are just leaving, I take the 
opportunity to write you the following words.” Besides 
the 'adrid-ba, the bang-chen or bangdca-pa, swift 
messengers, are occasionally mentioned. One document 
which speaks of a pho-nya, or “ messenger is impressed 
with a seal showing a rider galloping. It looks almost 
like a stamp insuring quick service. 

Several letters are of an entirely intimate and familiar 
character, and tliere is hardly a single piece where the 
personal tone is altogether wanting. Inquiries after 
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lieaJth are found continualJy, and joy is expressed at gopd 
news or at the expectation to see the other’s good face ” 
(once “his face wlncli looks like sun and moon”) again. 
(k)od wishes for health or long life generally conclude the 
letters. We get the impression that many of these phrases 
have become conventional. There are some letters which 
contain nothing besides such conventional phrases. We 
must not forget, however, that in most of these letters we 
liave before us tlie correspondence of a number of high 
officials who may liave been closely related to one another, 
besides being related to the royal family. In Ladakli we 
know for certain tliat the royal family intermarried with 
the families of high ministers. In l^adakh the title or 
name btmn, htsan-'po, would indicate that a certain p(‘rsoii 
was descended from the royal family. I suspect that all 
iliosc ministers mentioned in the documents whose names 
show the syllable hfmn were related to royalty. But on 
the whole we get the impression that not only the high 
officials, but a great part of the population, knew reading 
and writing. A cook as well as a baker are found among 
the addressed persons, and peasants write letters to the 
court when they wish to accuse a certain person. 

Special terms of civility found in the documents are 
the following ; the writer speaks of himself as “ I, a bad 
one” he places his letter before the feet 

of the addressed person {dia-sivfar seems to be an 
abbreviation of zhabs-sngar) ; a ruler is greeted with the 
wish, “ may your lielmet remain firm ! ” 

It is of interest that a number of documents contain 
fragments of the Tibetan alphabet. They way represent 
p<A*tions of copy-books used by beginneis in tlie art of 
reading and writing. They are, of course, of great 
importance, because they belong to times not long after 
the alleged invention of the Tibetan alphabet by Thon-mi- 
sambhota. From the fragments we learn that the old 
alphabet was hardly different from the alphabdt of thirty 
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letters as used nowadays. There is one piece in . the 
collection which contains a full alpliabet, but some of the 
characters were omitted and added later on ; the latter 
are somewhat indistinct. It is of particular interest to 
see that the letter ha, which may be pronounced va, ivS not 
always placed between pha and ma, where we find it in 
the modern Tibetan alphabet, but between la and ska (s), 
where the va was placed in the Sanskrit alphabet. The 
letter fa (inveited fa) appears occasionally in the Stein 
Collection, and wa is written as a combination of Vt and 
ba, not la and ha as it is written nowadays. I sliall not 
now enter into detail regarding palseographical questions, 
because I have treated them fully in an article on the 
Tibetan alphabet written for the Epigraphia Indica, 
Two of the documents of the Stein Collection seem to be 
a fragment of a syllabary. They contain repetitions of 
the same consonant, furnished with all four vowel-signs 
and the Aimsvara. 

A particular class of documents seems to refer to the 
distribution of fields, probably after the conquest of a new 
district. There we find personal names or titles followed 
by a numeral referring to dor of field TJie word dor 
is not known from other Tibetan literature, but it is 
evident that in the documents of the Stein Collection it 
is the name of a measure of area. As regards agriculture, 
the documents mention the following occupations: zhing- 
pa seems to be an ordinary field -labourer, chun-pa is the 
person who irrigates the fields. Ploughing of the fields 
and threshing of the grain is repeatedly mentioned. 
Punishment is announced for all who let the water dry up 
{chab-rkam-bgyid-pa). The most remarkable discovery’is, 
however, that “ maps of the fields” {zhing-agod — zhing- 
hkod) are referred to in one of the documents. 

A certain number of wooden documents are furnished 
with a carefully cut socket at one end of the tablet. As 
we know 'from a few better preserved specimens, this 
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deepening was filled with clay, and a seal was probacy 
impressed on the latter. As rei^avds the writing found on 
these documents fnrnislied with seals, it never contains 
much beyond addresses. This leads me to believe that 
what remains now is never the complete document. The 
wooden boards may represent only the cover of the paper 
document which was originally packed between them.^ 
As, however, writing material was rare in Turkestan, the 
wooden documents were used several times, the old writing 
being scratched off to make room for a new text. Thus 
the documents furnished with doepeiiings for seals may 
also have been used again for less important documents, 
and several of them appeal like ordinary labels. 

Paper must have been a rather raie article, for we find 
it occasionally mentioned as a little present offered to the 
addressee, if the latter was in a high position. The custom 
not to approach a person in a high position w ithout a little 
present was apparently in vogue in those early days. 
Most of the paper documents contain different letters on 
their two sides, and there are a few palimpsests in the 
collection. 

Regarding measures, the following may be gathered 
from the documents : a khal is a horse-load; a srang seems 
to be a smaller weight, but it is probably more than an 
ounce, as we find it described in Jaschke s Dictionary. 
A hre is a still smaller weight, 4 pints according to 
Jaschke. As stated above, there are two kinds of bre, 
the bod-bre and rgya-bre^ viz. the Tibetan and the Indian 
(or Chinese) hre. Also the word rdo-gram seems to 
signify a weight. Silver was probably counted by 
dhyam or bars, whilst for gold and jewels the word zho 

^ [Judging from the shape of these small tablets and the analogy of 
many Chinese documents of the Han period found along the ancient 
Tun-huang Limes, it seems more probable that missives of this kind 
were meant merely to authenticate verbal messages and oiders which 
the person carrying the tablets was to deliver. — 
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( =j* ounce) is used. Of great interest is the following 
equation, found in one * of the documents : \ zho of gold 
= 3 zho of silver.’^ 

•Among the ai tides forwarded in trade, or taken as 
taxes or as spoil of war, we tiud the following mentioned: 
kinds of grain are, yro, wheat; naf^, barley ; Icinr and 
ehi-thse, two kinds of millet ; rfa-bra-ho, horse-buck- 
wheat ; 'ahras may stand for “ rice ”, although it may as 
well be translated by ‘‘fiuit”; ’ahras-skam would be 

dry rice ” or “ dry fruit ” ; rtsa, grass or fodder, is also 
repeatedly mentioned. The words black ”, ‘‘ white ”, or 
“red” in connexion with kinds of grain, may refer to 
black or white barley or wheat, or to red rice, etc. 
Favourite products of the garden were: la-phiig, radishes : 

grapes ; Ham, dried apricots, perliaps even carrots. 
Products of the flocks were : mar, butter ; tlmd, cheese ; 
zhun-mar, melted butter, probably the Indian ; 
dried yak-meat. I may mention that great stores of 
“ old meat ” and “ old butter ” play an important part in 
the Kesar-saga. sPod, apices, were required for the 
preparation of dishes. sKyems, beverage, is probably 
the name of the ordinary Tibetan beer prepared of green 
barley. It was required for weddings and for tlie New 
Year’s festiv^al, and kept in thul {skyevin-thul), leather 
bags. A particular kind of beer may have been the 
sog-shjems, Mongolian beer. Of fabrics we bear at 
least of two kinds, viz., snam, the ordinary woollen cloth 
of Tibet, and men-thri, a kind of cloth which has not yet 
been specified. Fha-thsa seems to stand for phaddkaa, 
coarse sackcloth, Thsos~bal is probably dyed wool ; 
gian are carpets, perliaps the felt-carpets of Turkestan.^ 

^ [Marco Dolo records exactly the same lelative \ alue of gold and silver 
for Western Yunnan at the close of the thirteenth century ; cf. Y'llle, 
Marco Polo^ lu, ii, pp. 79, 9.5 — Stem ] 

- [Carpet-weaving w as an ancient art of Khotan ; cf , Ancient Khofan, 
i, p, 134. — 
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Of. mineral articles the following are mentioned : sgda^ 
copper (at an}^ rate 'zang-hn, copper kettles), gold, silver, 
turquoises, pearls, corals. rDzew seem to be cla^^-pots ; 
but what sJn/ogs are cannot yet be decided ; it may mean 
cujDS or ladles. 

Looking at tin* animal world, we notice tliat practically 
all the animals mentioned in the documents are used for 
transport. 01: horses, a particular breed, that of Amdo, is 
mentioned in one of the fragments. This is of particular 
interest, because tliis breed is of great fame even 
nowada^^s. Mules and donkeys were hired out, and 
quarrels arose about the latter. Goats, and probably 
sheep also, had to carry loads — in particular, wool. Camels, 
yaks, and oxen are not so often mentioned. It looks as 
if yaks, as well as horses, were occasionally used for 
sacrifices. As regards horses, the local name vichibs-yon- 
gyi-sde, proVince of the liorse-sacrilice, would point in 
that direction. From some documents we learn that 
horses suffered occasionally from epidemics. 

Although the documents containing Buddhist literature 
are not included in the collection with which my inventory 
deals, we get a few glimpses at the religious state of Tibet 
in the eighth century. Judging from personal names. 
Buddhism was not yet powerful at the time of the 
documents. Buddhist priests are mentioned occasionally, 
but the title hla-mui (with the feminine article via) 
is never found. Titles like rje-hla or skuMa may refer 
to priests, but we are not certain. The most common 
title used for priests Ls han-de, but also dge-’adun and 
htsund~pa are found. Nuns are called ban-de-mo or 
bfsun-mo. Other titles used for higher ranks of Buddhist 
priests are mkhan-po, abbot, and chos-ije, prince of 
’religion. A Buddhist temple is called gTsug-lag-khang, 
Theg-hhang-rnying, old house of the vehicle, seems to be 
the name of a monastery. 

The Bonpo priests were apparently known as Bon-pOy 
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lha-myi, mngan (sorcerer); perhaps also as gYon~len, 
taking the left. The, latter name may refer to their 
custom to keep the honoured person or object on their 
left when circumambulating him or it. Also the Bonpo 
form of the Svastika is repeatedly found among the 
documents. 

Although a few religious charms occur in the collection, 
the om mani iKidnie ham formula has not yet been 
discovered. Om d ham was apparently popular, and 
vadzra pani pliat can also be traced. 

Religious ceremonies are referred to, but we do not yet 
know wlicther they were in every case performed by 
Buddhist or Bonpo priests. The word ska-rim (a religious 
cei'emony in time of illness, practically the exorcising of* 
tlie spirits in the illness) is found several times. 
A sman-yoih seems to be an offering to a smaa or evil 
spirit ; ehab-yon is a water offering As stated above, 
yaks were apparently offered according to one document, 
and a local name makes horse-sacrifices probable. Before 
starting on a journey an astrologer was apparently asked 
to look out for a good day. A few documents seem to 
treat of religious persecution. They may refer to the 
struggle between the Buddhist and tlie Bonpo religions in 
the eighth century. 

The title sMan-pa may be that of a doctor. In one of 
the documents a recipe is given regarding a medicine to 
be '‘smeared on a corpse”, probably to preserve it. It 
consists of sheep-dung boiled with a little water "until 
it melts”, butter, barley, etc. A few names of diseases 
occur, but we do not yet know what their nature was. 
Such names are ; yams, grams, gcong, ’ahring-nad. 

The style of the letters and secular documents is 
absolutely different from that of the classical language as 
it has become known from Buddhist religious literature. 
The language of the latter has practically remained 
stationary, "for the fragments of Buddhist literature as 
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found in the ancient sites of Turkestan show the same 
language as the present editions of the hKd- arjy^ir and 
the hsTan- agyur. The language of the secular documents 
of the eighth century, on the other hand, is full of 
constructions with the auxiliary mchis, which is very 
rarely used in classical essays. From this it becomes 
probable that the language of Buddhist literature was 
already a sacred language when it was used for the first 
translations. It may have been the sacred language of 
Bonpo literature which had been handed down orally. 
The secular documents of the Stein Collection, on the 
other hand, may represent the language of daily life of 
the eighth century. 

As regards the orthography of the documents, it is 
anything but settled. The nowadays silent prefixes are 
written or not according to the pleasure of the writer ; 
thus we read ^gzig^ or zigs^ dgra or gra, mchod or chad, 
hkd or hd, mhliar or k\li]ar, etc. Aspirated tenues are 
continually mixed up with unaspirated ones; 'a'pan is 
written for \xphan, kong for khong, gchig for geig, kri 
for khri, krom for khrom, etc. It is as if the ground 
were giving way under the feet of those who have been 
working in Tibetan phonetics. The subjoined d after 
n, I, and r is used or not just as the writer pleases. 

We must not forget, however, that most of the 
documents were written in a foreign country, and this 
circumstance may account for a great number of 
orthographical mistakes. But one observation may be 
''of importance : although the prefixes are not written 
in a great number of cases, we hardly ever find the 
wrdng prefixes used. In this respect the old documents 
differ from Tibetan letter- writing by ordinary people as 
^e find it nowadays. Let me note that there are two 
groups of prefixes in Tibetan, viz. m or 'a, which are of 
passive character, and all the rest, which are of active 
character. Nowadays a Tibetan mixes up all the active 
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prefixes with one another, and the two passive prefixes 
also. He may use a b, instead of a c?, a ^ or r instead of 
an's, etc. In the eighth century a Tibetan made use of 
the right prefix or he did not use it at all. From this 
observation we may conclude that the prefixes, although 
already on the point of disappearing from the spoken 
language, were still heard to a certain degree in the eighth 
century. 

A considerable number of words show already tlie 
characteristics of later dialects. Thus the word 'agrul-ha, 
runner, is invariably spelt 'adrid-ha, in agreement with 
the present-day pronunciation. The same must be said 
of the word jdiyir, again, for, etc., which we find spelt 
cir or chir in the documents. Of interest are also the 
spellings Rud-pon instead of the more correct Ru-dpon, 
or lhad-pal instead of lha-dpal. As in modern Ladakhi, 
the prefix of the second syllable was sounded as final 
consonant of the preceding syllable. Other cases of 
dialectical influence we have in tho-re instead of tho-ras, 
to-morrow ; hrgyed instead of hrgyad, eight ; men 4 og 
instead of medog, flower ; sre^i instead of sprew, monkey ; 
ched-2^0 instead of chen-po, great ; gYog instead of ogr, 
below. Purely dialectical words seem to be : nan-ning, 
last year ; plio-re, goat ; phyed- ang-gnyis, one and a half ; 
skyu, a dish of stuffed dumplings ; etc. 

There are many words the meaning of which is still 
quite uncertain. To mention only one instance, we do not 
yet know how to explain the local names Bod, Tibet, and 
Li, Khotan, when they are connected with numerals — 
hod-gnyis, li-bzhi, etc. — as is often the case. The following 
words, which are also of frequent occurrence, I have tiled 
to explain in the following manner: ’athsal-ma, provisions 
(Jaschke has “breakfast*'); dor, a measure of fields; 
men-thri, a kind of cloth (this word is often connected 
with yng, a piece of cloth) ; tlisugs, a district ; thang, 
a couple*; thngs-bde, well-being ; ngos-dpon, frontier 
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officer; zha-sngar zhabs-sngar), before. Regarding 
the word stig-[‘pa], we do not always know whether it 
should be translated as “ liand ” (hand -seal), or as 
“ reward 

The marks of punctuation are used in a rather unusual 
manner. A shad is not much used to mark the end of 
a sentence ; it is placed between any syllables in the 
middle of a sentence. Besides strokes and dots, pairs of 
little circles are occasionally used as marks of punctuation. 
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ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY AS A SOURCE OF 
HISTORICAL INFORMATION 

By Sir C. J. LYALL, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. 

Jiead at the International Congrens of Historical SltidiB'^^ April 7, 1913 

rpHE conquest of the Persian and half of the Byzantine 
Empire by the Arabs, under the banner of Islam in 
tlie seventli century, was one of the most extraordinary 
events in the liistory of the world. On the one side were 
ranged the forces of two highly-organized military powers, 
Imperial New Rome and Imperial Persia, which for over 
three centuries had been engaged in constant conflict with 
each other. Although this necessarily tended to exliaust 
the material resources of the combatants, it would 
naturally be supposed that it must have given them 
military experience, and their leaders a training in 
generalship, adequate to enable them to face with con- 
fidence of victory enemies hitherto regarded with contempt 
as mere barbaiians. On the otlier side we see liosts of 
men, reared in a country where the conditions of life have 
always been of the hardest and most precarious, divided 
by tribal feuds and secular hatreds, poorly armed, with 
no practice in warfare against disciplined foes, and with 
no allies to swell their legions. Yet from the beginning 
tlie progress of tlie Arabs was one of almost uninterrupted 
success. 

How this happened, Avhat the antecedents were that 
led to the great catastrophe which befell the ancient 
civilizations before the new world-power, must always be 
one of the most interesting problems of history. 

Materials for the study of the Byzantine Empire exist 
in the works of Greek historians. For the conditions of 
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the Persian Empire we liave the history of the Sasayians 
as recorded l)y Tabari, J)ased u])oii the KlnidhCtl-namah of 
indigenous origin, and also some good infoiination from 
Syriac* sources. 13ut in botli cases tlie period of the 
concjuest is poorl}^ ivpresented 1)} contemporary documents. 
Of this part of the subj(*ct, ho\Ae\er, I do not propose to 
speak. My object is io draw attention to the* materials 
whicli exist for a survey of the histoiT and conditions of 
Arabia during the centiny wliicli preceded tlie concjuests 
of Islam, and more especially of that part of Arabia wliich 
furnished the invading forces, as distinguished from the 
religious revolution, bc'gun at Mecca and consummated at 
Medina, which drew its inspiration from the* Prophet 
Muhammad. 

these materials, so far as th(‘y are contemporary, ai’o 
wholly contained in the ancient Arabian poetry, tlie 
earliest surviving texts of whicli may l)c‘*said to begin 
with the commencement of the sixth ccuitury A.ix Tljis 
poetry was almost entirely iransmitt(‘d )»v nu*morv and 


we have no reason to suppose tliai, except in a \ery few 
special cases of which I will speak further on, it was 
reduced to writing until tlie Hrst century of .Muslim 
cwiquest was well advanced. It is the product and the 
picture of the tribal life of nomadic Arabia, tbe work, in 
the first instance, of composers wJuj formed a special class 
of skilled artists in veise: fiom wliom, however, the 
custom of making verse later on took a wide estesion, 
so that in every tribe we meet with a large miinber of 
singers, mostly men of action, who celelirate their own 

called for h by he events in which they were enga^^^d-. 

Ihe bulk of this poetry whicli ],as sureived is by no 

dumgll,.l,te,„y ag» »hicl, M iu will, tl.e l.tto Imit 
AObaside Caliidis, collected and recorded 
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the ueniains whicli we possess, the amount which ha^ 
perished before it could be written down, with the death 
of those wiio carried it in their memories, is very large. 
How much has so perished we have no means of judging. • 
Tl>e earliest poems which have survived probably 
belong: to the end of the iifth or beginning of the sixth 
century a.d. ’^fhey relate to the long warfare which 
raged, for a p<‘riod stated by tradition in round numbers 
at forty years, })etween two large kindred groups, who 
occupied the mountains of al-Yamamali in East Central 
Arabia called Bakr and Taghlib. This war, known as 
tiie War of al-HasCis, produced many poets on both sides, 
one of whom, Muhalhil, the chief of Taghlib, is perhaps 
the most ancient of whom we liave remains ; two short 
poems by him are contained in the collection of ancient 
odes made by al-Asina‘i (died 216 H.). Another very 
ancient poet, probably contemporary witli Muhalhil, is 
Mura(((|isli the Elder, of Bakr, to wliom arc attributed 
several pieces y)reserved in the eoi lection called the 
Mtifdddaliyat (cxmipleted befoie 168 H.). Peace was 
eventually arranged by al-Mundhir 111, king of al-IIirah 
on the Euphrates, who exercised a wide jurisdiction over 
nomad Arabia ; but the rancour stirred by the conflict 
survived for generations, and two of the seven long poems 
called the Mit^allaqdf, one by b\mr son of Kulthum, chief 
of Taghlib and tlie otlier by al-lJarith son of Ilillizah, of 
Yashkur, a division of Bakr, which were composed 
between 556 .and 568, testify to the enmity whicli still 
subsisted in the time of al-Mundhir's successor, king 
'Amr of al-Ilirah. 

Not much later than these is the group of poets 
connected with the liistory of a tribe of Yamanic origin 
cjflled Kindah, which, in the latter half of the fifth and the 
first thii*d of the sixth century a.d., established itself in 
the northern half of Central Arabia as a superior power 
controlling the tribal organizations. Its chiefs, who took 
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title of king, contracted intennariiages with the 
Ma‘addic Arab tribefc^ and had tlieir centre in al-Qasiin, 
the comparatively well-water(‘d territory wlxere now 
stand tlje towns of Buraidah and ‘Unaizah, in the great 
Wadi ar-Rummah, the main torrent-bed of Central Arabia. 
Tradition connects the extension of the autliority of 
Kindah with the state of confusion and internecine strife 
produced by tlie War of al-Basus, and it is certain that 
the princes of the tribe were connected by marriage with 
both Bakr and Taghlib, The po^\er of Kindah stood at 
its highest at the end of the fifth century and beginning 
of tlie sixtli, wlien the king, al-Ilaiith, appeared on the 
Roman border as an invader. He seems at one time to 
have held al-llirah on the Euphrates, and al-Mundhir III, 
who was the most formidable enemy of the Romans iu 
that region, was his son-in-law, though afterwards his 
enemy. The tribes wl»o owned allegiance to al-Harith 
were placed by him under tlie go\ernance of his four sons, 
and Asad, whose lands were among those nearest to the 
Kindite centre at Ghamr Dim Kindah, became the portion 
of Hiigr, al-JIarith’s eldest son. The sou of Ilugr was 
Imra* al-Qais, the most celebrated of all the ancient poets, 
of ‘whom a large quantity of verse has survived. During 
the years of Hugr's dominion in Asad the art of poetry 
made much progress. The bard of Asad was ‘Abid son of 
al-Abras, whose dlwdUy now for the first time published 
from an ancient MS. in the British Museum, is about to 
appear. The death of Ilugr, whom the men of Asad slew 
about A.D. 530 after the king of Kindah, al-IIarith, had 
died, is the central event round which has gathered much 
poetry by Imra al-Qais and ‘Abid; and there can be no 
doubt, from the poems by these authors which wc pos.sess, 
that tliere were many other contemporary singers, thefpEgh 
little of that early time has readied us. 

After the wreck of the dominion of Kindah the power 
of the kings of al-Hirah gradually extended itself over 
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the .northern lialf of the peninsula and along the southern 
coasts of the Persian (lulf. The energetic kings a1- 
jVtundhir III and Ins son ^Ainr b. Hind are often heard 
of in the poems of that time. These kings ruled, the 
fornier from 505 to 554, and the latter from 554 to 569. 
King ‘Ann* was killed, in tlie midst of his Court, by a 
proud Arab cliief, ‘Amr son of Kulthfim of Taghlib, upon 
wliom he was end(‘a\ ouring to fix an indignity whieli th(‘ 
tierce nomad res(‘nted. Two of ‘Amr’s brotliers succeeded 
liirn and liad short reigns, and then, l>etween 580 and 602 
or 608, followed their nephew an-Nu‘inan Abu Qabus, 
the last Lakhmite king of al-llirah. TJie Courts of all 
tliese kings were fi-eiiuently visited by poets from the 
nomad tribes, and much vers<' which has sur\ivt‘d was 
composed on these occasions. 

On the side of Rome th(U*e was another princely house, 
the line of Jafnah, kings of Gha>ssan, who kept the 
marches along the Jjlmes which defined the boundary of 
Byzantine rule. Those princes, who were adherents 
of Christianity, and, tliougli nomads of the Syrian 
wilderness, comparatively civilized in their habits, were 
also resorted to by poets from the South. I'lieir most 
famous king, al-Ilaiith tlio l^ame, son of Jabalah, who 
reigned from 529 to 569, is addressed in a long poem by 
‘Alqamah son of 'Abadah of Tamim, contained in the 
Mufaddallyilt ; lie also figures in the history of ‘Abid and 
Imra’ al-Qais. One of his successors, ‘Amr, is the subject 
of a fine poem by an-Nabighah of Dhubyan, probably in 
the last decade but one of the sixth century. 

Within the peninsula during this time warfare was 
frequent between the tribes, but it would bike too long to 
endeavour to set forth the various causes and histories of 
q^rrel. From a literary point of view the most famous 
contest was that called the War of Dahis, which had its 
origin in a horse-race held between the chiefs of two 
sister stocks belonging to the large group of Ghatafan, 
JUAs. 1914. 5 
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the triboH of ‘Abs and Dhubyan. lliis stnigole also is 
said^to have lasted forty years, but it is probable tliat its 
lengtli has been considerably exaogeratod. To this period 
belong Ihe famous poets an-Nabighah of Dhubyan, 
^Antarah of ‘Abs, and Ziiliair of ifuzainah, whose 
Mu'allaqdli eelebiMtes ihe making of peace, which 
probably liappcned some tiiii(‘ before the close of the 
sixth century a.i>. 

Tn the next twenty years, which aie those preceding 
the appearance of Muhammad as a propliet, the number 
of poets was veiy large Tlie most famous were Maimfin 
al-A'slia, of Qais b. Thadabah, a division of Bakr settled 
in al'Yamamah. Lalnd, of Ja‘far b. Kilab. a branch of 
‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘ah , Ilatiin, of Tayyi\ Bishr, son of Abii 
Khaziin, of Asad , and Ka‘b, son of tlie Zuhair just 
tnentioned : of all tliese we have (/ftruns*. Another poet 
of the time, and also a celebrated man of action, was 
‘Amir son of at-Tufail. cousin of La bid wliose dlwan, now 
published for the first time, is about to appear. Tufail of 
CJliani, a small tribe in subordinate alliance with ‘Amir 
b Sa‘sa‘ah, belongs to the saim* age, and liis flJuu7}, 
hitherto unknown is also now on ihe e\e of publication. 

I •‘said just now that these poem^ were not Asritten 
down at the time when they were composed, save in a few 
exceptional cases. One of these exceptions is afibrded by 
the (It wan of ‘Adi b, Zaid, a Christian Tamimite of 
al-Hirah who was iiitimatel}^ connected with the history 
of an-Nu‘man Abu Qabus, the last king of that state. The 
ntovy of his long imprisonment 1)^ an-Nu‘man, and of his 
liaving addressed to the king poem after poem in order 
to induce him to release him, necessarily implies that *che 
messages were in writing. His surviving poems, which 
are interesting as the work of a town-bred Arab Of 
culture (for he was brought up among ministers and 
secretaries at the Persian Court), have been collected 

ft 

and will, I hope, shortly be published by my friend 
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Mr..Kronko\v, of Leicester. Another exception is found 
in tlie works of Umayyah b. Abi-s-Salt, also a townsman, 
of at-Ta’if, and an older cont(‘inporary of the Prophet, 
whose collected remains have recently (191 J) been giv^n 
to the world by Professor F. Schulthess, of Cldttingen. 
niese poi‘ms are of great importance and interest as 
(‘vidence of the currency, in the neighbourhood of Mecca, 
of an acquaintance with the stories of the Old and New 
P(\staments and the apocryplial literature connected there- 
with, and thus as affording some clue to the source wlience 
Muhammad dn^v the narratives dealing with tlie same 
subjects contained in the Qur fin. 

The coming of Islam and the diversion to exterior 
conquest of the (nuTgies which luul liitlieiio been spent 
upon tribid feuds, had a striking iidiuence on the poetry 
of Arabia. We luive a large mass of verso composed by 
persons who, hiiving been originally pagans, iiccepted tlie 
new religion. Besides iuitliors like id-Iliitai’ah, ash- 
Shammakh, al-Kliansfi, and Abu Dhu’aib, who have left 
a large pro})ortion of the odes contained in tln^ 
Mu faddaUi/nf are ilie work of such Makluidrims^ as they 
were called. It is \ery interesting to notice how little 
tin' austere practices of the new faith atiected the ideals 
or ilu‘ workmansld}) of thes<^ singers. They continue to 
(*elebrat(‘ the delights of wine-di’inking and gambling 
witli aiTovs, to extol unbounded expense in liospitality, 
and to boast of accomplishment in tln‘ art of war, and 
especially of satire. Satire, indeed, tliougli se\erely 
handled by the eaj*Iy Caliphs, becomes, witli panegyric 
as its complement, more and more the work of the 
pvdf(\ssional poet. The list of poets born in tlie first 
century of Islam, wlien poetry began to be recorded in 
\vnting as it was composed, incJudes (to mention only 
those of whom we have published dhvdns) al-Farazdaq 
and Jarir, both of Tamini, al-Akhtal, a Christian of 
Taghlib, and al-Kumait of Asad, all of whom were expert 
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in. the arts of praising great men and of delivering biting 
shafts of satire upon .their enemies. Amatory tliemes 
took a wide extoiirtion in tlie poems of ‘Umar ibn Abi 
RabPah, a Qiiraishite of Mecca. Ghailfin, called Dhu-r- 
Rummah, of ‘Adi b. ‘Abd-Manat, was the last who main- 
tained the old standards of poetic achievement, and with 
liim the cycle of nomad poetry is sometimes said to have 
closed. He died, aged 40, in 117 H. (a.d. 785). His 
dlwilii, edited for tlie first time by my friend Mr. (/. 
Macartney, is now in the press. 

These compositions, it will be seen, cover a very long 
period of time — fully 200 3 "ears, and are strictly con- 
temporary documents, f do not propose to discuss liere 
the proof of their genuineness and autlienticity : what 
I have to urge on Iho subject will bo found in the 
Introduction to the Dlivdn of ‘Abid b. al-Abras, which 
will soon be before the public. It will suffice to say that 
while fabricated verses and even whole poems an* to be 
found in our collections, the majority of the materials 
contained in them bears (in my opinion) the stamp of 
genuineness, and compels us, by its vi\idness and 
actuality and close eorresj^ondence witli the known 
conditions of the age and locality, to admit its claims 
to be the real work of its reputed authors. 

But the poems by themselves are not, strictly speaking, 
history. An Arabian ode hardly ever contains a consecutive 
narrative of events. Nothing in the natui*e of Epic poetry 
exists. The occurrences touched upon ai e mentioned for 
the most part allusively, generally in the briefest manner, 
and the bard, often him.sei[ an actor in the scenes he 
portrays, enlarges on his own prowess and the glories of 
his tribe; or. on the other hand, he assails his enemies 
with words of scorn and contempt, recounts their defeats 
and disasters, and depicts them in the most odious light. 
In all cases of tribal warfare, which is the chief subject of 
the poems, great exaggeration prevails. 
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In order to utilize the poems, to read them ar]g}it,-to 
use them in interpreting the situation, we require to know 
from some outside source ilie circumstances in which they 
were composed. This is furnished to us by tlie labours 6f 
those men who, during th<^ first and second centuries of 
fslam, collected from the mouths of the living repre- 
sentatives of the tribes the traditions of the tribal 
histories. ^Fany scholars occupied themselves with this 
task wlien the poems came to be written down for 
preservation, but two stand out among all others in their 
industry and th(' tlioroughuess with which they carried 
througli their task. These two are Hisham ibn al-Kalbi 
and Ma mar ibn al-Mutlianna, called Abu TTbaidah. The 
former, son of Muhammad b. as-vSaib al-Kcalbl (died 
146 H.), had an hereditary interest in Instorical research, 
for his father before him was an industrious collector of 
ti'aditions. To Ilm al-Kalbi, who died in 204 H., we owe 
the first attempts made to obtain a sequence of dates for 
th(' kings of al-llirali, (Jhassan, and Kindah, a great mass 
of trib<il genealogies and of the traditions bearing thereon, 
and other investigations into Arabian anti(juity. His 
narratives of the battles or Days ” celebrated in the 
poems, and his anecdotal biographies of the persons who 
tiguro in the tribal traditions, are full of interest, of 
liveliness, and of graphic detail. Against this must be 
sot a constant disposition to exalt the cause of the 
Vamanic tribe's against tliat of the ^fa'addic Arabs. His 
own tribe of Kalb, descended from Quda‘ah, con‘-idered 
itself to be of Yamanic origin ; and on this account he is 
never impartial when the contest is between a repre- 
s(‘ntative of al-Yanian and one of Ma^add. Ho appears 
on more than one occasion to have fabricated poems in 
support of Ids anecdotes to the discredit of Ma'addic 
heroes. Abu ‘Ubaidah (110- 209 h.), on the other hand, 
has every appearance of being impartial ; his narratives 
are full of detail, and his citation of the authorities from 
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whom he derived liis ii if urination (see tlie index to* the 
NaqaUl) most complete. He is often critical in his 
examination of the sources. He was not, like Ibn 
al-Kalbi, himself of Arab descent, but a Jew of a]-‘Iraq 
whose family had become converts to Islam. Thus he 
stands outshh* of racial partialities, though he everywhere 
displays tlie keenest interest in liis subject. We learn 
from Ibn Khallikan tliat he was the author of a work 
setting forth tlnj evil qualities of the Arabs {Muilidllh), 
a species of literature very popular in liis time under 
*Abbasi rule, when the Persians came into favour. If this 
is correct, it must at least be admitted that he did not 
invent lor tluMu odious characteristics, lait told his stories 
in a manner which, if not flattiudug, is to our eyes at 
least, not marked liy any manifest desire to press unduly 
upon their unamiable traits, and generally appears to beai* 
the stamp of truth. 

Neither of Ibn al-Kalbi nor of Abu ‘IJbaidah do we 
possess (so far as known) any works in th(‘ir original 
form ; but these two are the main source from which 
innumerable books written by literary and historical 
compilers draw their material. The greatest of all these 
compilations is the KHah uhAghdiiJ of Abu-l-Faraj of 
Isfahan (284-356), now rendered conveniently acc(‘ssible 
by m(‘ans of the exhaustive series of indices which we 
owe to Professor Guidi. Of so well-knowni a book it is 
unnecessary to sjieak at any length. The first \olume 
of Ibn al-Athirs history called the Kanul contains an 
abridgement of Abu ‘Ubaidah’s Afji/diti at-^Arah which is 
very useful, thoui»h the jirinting. (‘specially in the verses, 
leaves much to be desired. Better even than the Afjhani, 
where the two couk* into competition, are the extracts 
from Abu ‘Ubaidah contained in the commentary to the 
Nitcid id, or satiric contests of Jarir and al-Farazdaq, th(i 
edition of which lias just been completed by Professor 
Bevan. This work, wdiich from its character is full of 
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allusions to Arabian antiquity, is supplied with a complete 
and instructive commentary, in. which the latest hand 
IS that of Abu ‘Abdallfih al-Yazidi (died 310). ‘Here 
we have large extracts from Abu ‘Ubaidah's Ayyam, 
elucidated as to language and often com])ared with other 
accounts, which leave notliing to be desired so far as 
concerns the events with which thej" deal. Professor 
Bevun’s iiidices render ilie use of tlu^ work for r<‘ferenco 
as easy as possible, and an exhaustive glossary is also 
supplied. 

Another work Avhich is now in the press and will, it is 
Jioped, bo comp]et(‘d before very long is the collection of 
ancient Arabian odes made by al-Mufaddal, of the tribe 
of T)ai)bah, a learned man wlio lived under both Uniayyad 
and ‘Abbasid rul(^ and died in JOB. Tln^ exhaustive 
commentaiy of al-Qasim al-Anbari, which is being printed 
with th(‘ text contains, like that to the Naqaid, large 
delaiK‘d accounts of th(‘ invents to which tlu^ poems i*elate, 
mainly drawn from Ilm al-Kalbl. I need only mention 
another work of a similar but less autlientie kind, the 
celebi*at(‘d IfamaMth of Abu Tammrim, which, with 
at-Tibrizi’ s commentary, has been in tin' liands of Arabic 
scholars since 1828. 

Wlum \\t' com])art' the j)oems with the traditions 
illustrating tlnsn, we iind, of course, many deficiencies. 
Often there are iif) dt'tails forthcoming to (‘xplain obscure 
passages: thos<' wlio once were able to furnish them 
])erished ))efore th(‘ scholars got hold of them. Not 
unfrequently the pot'ins do not agree with tin' traditions. 
I may illustrate this by a case which is w’elUknown to 
niy hearers, and comes from a cycle of literature strictly 
analogous to the Arabian liistorical legends and ancient 
heroic poems — I mean the Book of Judges in the Old 
lestament. In the yong of JW)orali, wdiich celebrates the 
defeat of Sisera and his host by the tribes of Northern 
Israel, tlie description of the murder of tht' fugitive chief 
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by' Jael, in (Icfianco of all the* laws ot‘ hospitality, is 
inconsistent with the account <ii\en in tiio prose story. 
As the poem is in all probability contemptn-ary, wo 
naturally prefer its testimony to that of the prose writer, 
who may have lived some centuries later. ,Siinilar 
disere|)ancies are not uncommon in the old tribal jioetry 
and traditions of Arabia. Dut although sueli cases call 
Cor careful critical examination, the material available i.s 


veiy large, and by the help of the poems and the 
naiTatives jmt together we are able to construct, at least 
in general outline, a fairly complete account of the main 
events and tlie state ol society in Arabia during that 
jiregnant century which prectaled the establishment of 
the Empire of Islam. 

Not only .so : owing to causes with ^\hieh I cannot now 
deal, the conditions of life in Arabia, which are those 
established by the dim ite and natural features of th(‘ 


country have pir vailed over the mighty unifying forces 
which in the seventh century drew the tribes together 
and started them on their eai’eer of conquest. In spite' e;f 
Islam, the Arabian nomads live at the present day very 
niuch as their ancestors lived thirtec'ii centuries ago. 

IJiey ari' marked by the .same characteri.stic.s. divided by 

the .same blood-feuds, engaged in the same life of rapine, 
subject to th(' .same customary laws of hospitality and 
mutual intercourse, as prevailed Is-fore tlu' Prophet of 
Medina took them in hand. So it happens that tho.se 
w 10 have travelled with seeing vyes and an understand imr 
leart in that great wildenie.s.s in our own day ar.' able to 
set belore us a picture of society which, with .•ertaii. 
allowances made, is extraordinarily like that wliir-h Ac 
gather Irom the ancient poem.s. The best of all com 
mentaries on the literature of the sixth and seienth 

centuries in Arabia is to be fouml in tin' .reat bool o 
o« count,,, 

a- I ...cnlion U.n 
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recent deatli we all inoiirn, Julius Eating, and the works 
of Aloys Musil dealing witli the tribes of the Syrian 
Desert. 

Sixty-six years ago M. Caussin de Perceval publisheil 
his well-known /iV.sv// stir VhUlolro df'fi Arcthes dvaiif 
risfainisinr, a work of wliicli it is difficult to speak in 
terms of too much praise. So far as it dealt witli the 
century before Muhaniniad, it was baftcd almost tuitirely 
on tlie Kifah (il-A(jha)tl, then only accessible in MS., and 
for (lie time of its production it was a marvel of industry, 
cleariK'Ss of arrang(*ment, attractive style and penetrating 
insight into the subject. Put much has liappened since 
it appeared, and tin' time lias now come for the period 
with which it <lealt to be handled afvesli. As a basis for 
such a r(‘-haudling, it a]>pears to me that wliat we cliiefly 
want is translations of the ancient poems, worked up 
and eommented on. %vitb utilization of all the available 
material. It must b(‘ adiiiitt(Kl that to general liistorians 
tile field is still in a great measure dosed. The texts, in 
the original Arabic, ha\e to a large extent btaui published : 
but without commentaries and ehicidation iln*v an‘ not 
a\ailabl(* exc(*pt to the specialist. It is the task foj* the 
iatt(M’-day scholais to make them a\ailabl(‘, so that all 
may judgt‘ of tlnur b(‘aring. Xo works of an ancient poet 
should be pul)lislied without a translation. To translate 
adiHjuately d(*mands close and minute study, and to deal 
with the problems presented by any one }>oet\s ^^ork 
necessitates a surv(‘y of a wide field and many by-paths 
of in<|uiry. Pranct‘ and (hu-many ha\e set us a gieat 
<‘\ample : is it too much to hope that in tliis country also 
labourers will be found to help forward the cause ^ 
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A SEW INSCRIPTION OF THE VANNIC KING MENUAS 

By Brokkssok A. B. SAYCK 


^APTAIN L. MOLYNEUX-8EEL has been good enough 
to send me a pliotograph of a Vannic inscription 
disco^’ered by him built into tlie wall of a ruined 
Armenian cliapol at Bagliin, north of the Murad Su. 
Baghin is on the right bank of the Kighi Su, which falls 
into the Murad Su near Kharput, and it is about 50 miles 
north-east of the latter city and almost due north of Palu, 
where an inscription of Menuas has long been known to 
exist (No. XXXin of my memoir). The new inscription 
is important, since it not only adds a new uord, titiani, 
a boundary -stone/' to the Vannic vocabulary, but it also 
fixes the western boundary-line of tlu^ Vannic kingdom 
in the reign of Menuas. 

The inscription reads as follows (in continuance of 
my notation its number will he XCIII) : — 


[1. J).P. Me-i-nu-u-a-s 
Mmnas 

i-ni TAK pu-ln-si 
tnHcrihed hIohv] 

e. AN Khal-di-i-ni-ni 
jw flu> peoplf' of Kkaldis, 

D.P. Me-nu-u-a-ni 
iKlonginf) to Menuas 

erila tar-a-i-e 
the powerfiil king, 


2. J).P. Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi-ni-s 
the f^on of ligminis 

4. [ku-]-u-gu-u-ni 
has loritten 

b. al-su-u-i-si-ni 
the mighty, 

8. D.P. Is-pu-u-i-ni-khe 
the son of Ispwinis, 

10. erila al-su-u-i-ni ^ 
the mighty king. 
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11- ^rila MAT Bi-a-i-iia-u-e 
hing o f the country of Vcm, 

}3- D.P. Mc-iiu-u-a-s a-li 
Menuas s(u/s • 

16. iH-ti-ui NISU EN-NAM 

^ as the limit of the governor 

17. us-rna-a-Hi-i-ni 
the gracious, 

19. D.P. .Me-i-iiu-u-a-s 

Men luts 

21. i-iii TAK pu-lu4i 
this inscribed stone 

23. AN Khal-di-i-ni-iii 
for the people of Khaldis 


12. a-lu-si ALU Dhn-us-pa- 
Inhablianf of Dhuspas 

a-patari 
the city. 

14. te-rii-bi T ti-ti- 
1 have set up boundary- 

a-ni 

stone 

16, AN Klial-di-i-iii-ni 
of the people of Khaldis. 

18. e-u-ri-i-e 
the lord. 

20. D.P. Js-pii-o-i-iii-klii-ni-H 
the fiO'U of Isjminis 

22. ku-n-ou-n-ni 
has irriften 

24. al-su-u-i-si-iii 
the mighty. 


6.^ It is dear that Khaldinini, ‘ tlie diildreii of 
Khaldis,” must lu're sionify ‘ the people of Khaldis ”, 
%.e. the inhabitants of Van, rather than “the diviin* 
offisprhi^ of Khaldis ”, since the boiindary-stone was 
intended for the inhabitants of tlie country and not for 
the gods. This tbi'ows light on the adj(‘cti\al suffix -si , 
in alsui-si-ni the suffix -si will refer to the god Kljaldis, 
wffiile the suffix -ni agrees with the whole grannnatical 
complex Khaldinini. Hence the form would literacy 
l)e “of (the people) belonging to the mighty (god)”. 

14. Literally “ one ”, in Vbinnie. The significa- 

tion of titlani is fixed by the words which follow. 

lib. For istini see XCII, 5. The bound ary -stone or 
stela has the form of a Roman milestone, except that it is 
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not round. Captain Moljuieux-Seel is doubtless right in 
believing that it came originally from the citadel of 

PosTSCUiPT. — Professor Lehmann- Haupt tells me that 
the Baghin inscription was discovered by himself and 
Dr. Huntington, and that he lias given an account of it 
in the Yerlmndlunfjen d. Berliner anthrop. Gesellschaft 
1900 (November 17 ), pp. 522-75, and the ZeiiscJtrlft fui 
Efh'tiologie, xxxiii, pp. 175 ff., 1901, where he has supposed 
TUiani to be a proper name. This, however, is now 
excluded bj’ th(i discovery of the meaning of isfiii) whicli 
has since been made. 
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WAS THERE A KUSANA RACE? 

Bakov A. vo\ STAKL-HOLSTEIN 

rpiHERE is no lack of niiiiiisinaiic evidenct^ for the fact 
tluit the words KtlMih mhdn klh and KUndn mh 
were used as personal attributes by certain princes reignincr 
about the yeai* A.O. BOO. On the ob\x‘rse of one of tlie 
coins in ([uestion Proftvssor Marquart reads tho legend : 
taazdei^u hagt Peroze (i) wahirtf Krimn klh, des rnazda- 
verehrenderi Oottes IVaoz, gross<n) Kdnigs der Kfisfin.” 
.M. Droiiin translates the same legend as follows : ' le 

inazdeen, le divin Ptu'ose, grand Kouchan, roi. ’ ^ 

It w^ould be dithcult to deci<le wdiicli of these two 
translations was pr<d‘erabh‘, if the words Ktlkiit k 7 k were 
always preceded or followed by a personal name. This, 
happily, is not the case. Ibn Khordadbeh,- who wrote 
in the ninth centuiy a.d , gives a list of man 3^ royal titles, 
and tells ns that thf‘ tith* of tin* King of Transoxania 
\ > 1 , ^ L« ) was /v tlk( 1 1 kl h ( i ) . 

This enabh'S ns to statti positively' that the title Kttklii 
klh, ‘ king' of the KCisan/’ enjoyed a great prestige in 
A.D. BOO, and was not forgotten even in the ninth 
century of the Chri.stian era. 


' See Ma.ix{uixvt, Era ii<a hr mivh da (itoytaphie dea /V Moaen Xorenac^t, 
Beilin, 1901, p 49, and Dronin, Revue numismaftqiie, 1896, j>. 170. 

* The aiithoi’ of the tundameiitiil work Turkestan at the tune of the 
Mongol Tiivaswn^ Ijy W. Barthold, St. Peter.sburg, 1900 (in Russian), 
<lrew iny attention to p. 98 ot lus book, where, while discussing the title 
Rusan he refers to Ibn Khordadbeh (cf. de (^oeje’s edition of the 
latter’s Ether Vtaruni et Eeguoriim, Bibliotheca Cleographorum Arabi> 
coium, pars sexta, text p. 40, transl. p. ‘29) Cf. also Annales qiios 
'<cripB%t . . . Tabari, secunda series, iii, Recensiierunt I. (Riidi, D. H. 
Muller, et M. J. de Goeje, Lugd. Bat., 1885-9, p. 1449, 1. 21. 
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, We find the earliest mention oi' the Chinese form of 
the title Kv^an Hdh, viz. K tipi-shu((n(j-iVLiVf/, in the plirase ^ 
S ^{li) J^{wpt) ® (Icif'O) S® (hao) % (I'liei) 

^ (shiKiwj) ^ {wauff), ‘'he [ Kadphis(^s IJ established 
•himself as a kino' (ivffug) and used the dynastic -title 
‘ kin^ of the KrCaiC.” This phras(‘ occurs in the Hou- 
han-shu (Annals of the later Han dynasty), and from 
the same chronicle we learn that Kadphises I (K'iu-tsiu- 
k*io) at the beo-iuning of his reign had to content liimself 
with the more modest title of {kiiPi ) ^ (lisi) 

^ (hoti). It was only after having defeated certain rivals 
that lie styled liimself Kuei-shuang-wang {Ka<((ii salt). 

Everybody seems to admit that Kuei-shuang-hsi-hou 
(Cantonese pronunciation according to Williams’ Cantonese 
dictionary : Kwai-seung-yap-haii) is th(‘ Chinese form of 

^ I give the original phrase as I liiid it in the ofiinese block pi ml 
(As Dep , No 624, ch. 118, p 116) of the Hou han dui, ]>elongiiig to 
the Asiatic Museum of St. Petersburg. A cop> ot the same edition has, 
apparently, been Uf»e^d by I)i. O. Fianke, who qiiott's the same page in 
his book Zar Kenntniis dcr Turkrolktr and Skijfhen Z(nfrala'>iens (Berlin, 
1904, p. 66). The tran'^»latioii is mainly based on the authority of 
Dr. Franke, whose rendeiiiig of the phiase is, Er set/te sich selhst 
als Konig {ivanf/) eiu uud hihrte doii dynastisohen Titel Koiiig \on 
Kutf*i-shuarig ” 

It can hardly he doulitofl that the fir^t woid of the tith* A'/7v7/i .so6 
represents the name of a lace. Cf. the title (lusana^ a<asani\ ardhaka 
(according to M. Senart’s leading ot tlie Manikyala inscription, Jovrml 
Abiatiqufi^ Janvier-Fevrier, 1896, p 8), w'hich Professor Ludeis translates 
by “scion of the (lusaiia lace” (JRA8., 1909, }). 666). M. Senart 
(op. cit-, p. 12) hesitated between tw'o alternative translations: “autein 
de I’accroissement de la race des Koushans” and “issu de la race des 
Kousbans'’. l)i. Thomas (JR AS. 1906, p. 203) translates the title by 
“ propagator of the Kuslian stock ". 

Dr. Vogel has been so kind as to supply me w'lth his “ fiiovisioual ” 
reading of one of tlie inscriptions discoveied near Muttra in March, *1912. 
The name of the king seems to he doiihtful, but the titles Maharaja 
rajdliraja derapulro Kasdnaputrlo] are (juite clear. It seems most 
natuial to inteipiet as tlie name of a laee the fiis»t part ot the title 
Kusdnapiifrlo],. (Tlie long vowel (d) is also of great inteiesi.) 

Considering these facts, I have no doubt tliat “ Konig der [not vonj 
Kuei shuang " is the correct (leiman rendenng of the title Kaei- 
ahnavfj-wang. 
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the title Kusanayavuga, wliicli is found on the Kharosthi 
side of some (type 1) of the coins of Kujnl a -Kad pluses 
(Kadphises I). 

The title Kuei -sluiang-hsi-liou being undoubtedly 
represented on the coins of Kadphises I, it would seem 
extremely sti^ange if no numismatic equivalent could be 
found for Kuei-shuang-wang {Kfinan mh) on any pieces 
of tliat monarch. Does it not seem natural under these 
eircumstane(‘s to consider the syllables Klinsamtm} which 
we iind on the Kharosthi side of what Mr. Yincent Smith 
calls type ri of Kadphises Is coins, as the (Mpii valent of 
the title Kfimn mh ^ ^Vnd could not the corresponding 
syllables XOPANCY of the legend in (Ireek chai-acters be 
regarded as a barbaric genitive of *XOPANCA, repres(‘nting 
K^nau mh ^ 

The fact that Kh nmnasa does not show the o'eiiitive 
termination {Khu^cnufs<()s(( - ctin easil}^ be accounted for 
by assuming that the existing so ( = .sn//) forms a com- 
pound with the next word of the Kharosthi legend. 

The following are the full Kharostlii legends of the 
types Kadphises I, 1 and 8, according to Mr. Smith's 
catalogue (I replace the tih of tlic catalogue by s): 

is just |>ossil)le that the Khaiosthi letters read (tushana'^a by 
Sir A. Cniuiin^ham reprt'seut another form ot the title ICukin ,sdh. 
Unfortunately^ however, the letters iininediabely following’ Oii,^hanasa 
in the Panjtar iuheiiption are bioken ofl or iruitihited, CKcepb the first 
one, which according to the editor is R, or porha[>s N. “The second 
letter, which is veiy doubtful, may be either n\ or ha, or ve 
iCuniiiugbam, Arclueologioal Reports, \ol. v, ]>. h2). Tlie original of the 
PciTijtar inscription being lost (op eit., p. 01) it \m 11 liardly be possible 
to use it lor the ]mr})Ose of pro\ mg or disproving niy^ contentions 

^ On some coins ot Oondophares, who was a ^aaiX^hs ^acriKeay, we 
hiul the title samt^a (Gardner, [ip. 104, 106, 1S9) m Kharosthi characters, 
winch probfibly represent the genitn e of {-•^dhdn §dh). I have 

not succeeded in asi'crtaining the presence of the sign re[)resenting m 
(or n) at the bottom of the aksara read ^aif^ana) by (iardner, the lower 
part ot it being, apparently, damaged on all the coins belonging to the 
Imfierial Hermitage, as well as on the ones reproduced in the catalogues 
ot Gardner and Smith. Cf. the title haansa{an) mentioned below 
(p 87, note). 

JEAS. 1914. 
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Kujula-lasa^a Kumna yat ugasadJn amaih ^rf(/sa(type 1 ), 
Khu^anam yar tiasa [s6<?J oi yaaasa Kiiyxilo-laphsa^a 
sa\cfHt\dhnim((\jhLta\sa (t\p( 

Only the tianscuptioii ot Hit hist hocnd is followed bv 
a tianslation ( [coinj of Ku]ul\kxsa tlic Kusau chief the 
pious) and tliosc who conU nd tli it Kha^aiia^a is a oemti\ e 
sin^ulai will hiidly b( able to intciput tlie st cond legend 
(type 8) without getting into difficulties Besides having 
to admit that the tqiiivaknt of KTfsaii salt (Kiu t slniaoiq 
wang) cannot be found on tlu coins of Kadphiscs I the} 
will be foiccd to concede tint he called himselt i Kusan 
[andj a }avii[g]a on some oL his coins {Klm^anasa 
yaviia^a, type d) and the yavuga of tlu IvuCni 
(Kitsanayavur/ifsa type 1)^ on otheis Both diftcultns 
vanish as soon as my intcipietation of Khxi^anasayuvtfasu 
‘ king [and] }^ivu[g]a of the Kusan, is accepted ' 

We know that tlie Pdsian woid kih has been lendeicd 
by tlu Gietk letteis aa (foi instance in tlu nanu 
cra7r&y»;9 = sdhpui) ind the hgend aarpairv ^€[i(o]i [^u'jaov 

^ Tht, tiinsUtioii ot hiiet shuanj waw/as ‘king of the Kiisin being 
eeitain kttn nhuati / h ( ho t ind its eijun ilent Kusanayai n yt must hr in 
‘ iiga of tin Ku& in 

The Khuosthi legends of K id[)hise'* 1 s type 1 {knsnuay iiif /u a) aic 
net onl> toiiiid on [iie( cs bciniig tint monaicli s (iitek imnc on the 
obveist but ilso on coins whuh he minttd (onjomth with Hcimius 
(cf 0<itn/o/uc of fh 6o^/^^ tn the Itultm (um C d uft i \ol i b\ 
Vincent A Smith, 0\toi<i 1900 p rhe Khuosthi legend 

tjpe ^ {Khitsaiiasayama^u) ho\\e\ci n found onh on toins ])clonging 
exclusively to Kxdphiscs T Ihispions kitsan (i/inija j (the idmittcd 
equivalent of ku( t dm in / h h u) to be oldt i ih in khusan I'Hijx 
(which as suggestc I ibovc < out tins the eituivalcnl ot kn f dmnn f 
nang f kti^an sah'] ) 

It need haidly be pointed out how well iIr diti ol the Chimsc 
Cliionicle agiee with the Khirosthi h gt n(K it inteipiebc<l According to 
my view I do not discuss the tv pcs 2 uid 4 of Kidphiscs 1, the 
leadings being too uncertim I hi\t howevci exvmined them without 
tindiiig anything dispioving my contentions 

Acoumulitions of vaiious titles uc veiv ticqucnt on the numismatic 
and epigiaphic documents of the peiiod ind it will hardly strike anyone 
as improbable that Kidphises I iftei hiving issumed the more exalted 
dignity {kn^an stt/i), should letain his old title (yui «[cy]u) liy the side 
of the new one 
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(Gardner, p. 110) shows tliat it is not impossible to regard 
XOPANCY as a genitive.^ When composing his catalogue 
of tlie coins of the Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria 
and India, Professor Gardner evidently considered 
XOPANCY as consisting of two words, (1) XOPAN and 
(2) CY (cf. Cat., p. 187). Hotli words the distinguished 
numismatist places inider the heading Scythic [titles] in 
Greek lettcu's”. He also states that th(‘ same word <jv 
occurs on some coins of the king Hern)£eus. The fact 
that three of the four words composing the Greek legend 
(ffacriXem^ arrjpo^ av ep/xaiov) of those coins undoubtedly 
show genitive terminations tends to support my ex- 
planation of XOPANCY- as a genitive of ^XOPANCA 
{Ktikiii kJh), 

Some of Kaniska’s coins, according to Mr. »Smith, bear 
the following legend (on the obverse): f>AONANOf>AO- 
KANHf>KIKOf>ANO, Juoieski KosdtiOj 

“Kaniska the Kusan, king of kings.*’ (I replace JFr. Smith’s 

by s.) It is difficult to think of any reason why we 
shoxild not consider KANHf^K! as the first (or the last) 
word of tlie legend, and KOf^ANO f>AONANO f^AO as 
his tith‘. This is the only arrangement which enables 
us to recognize the title KCv^au salt (in an anijditied form, 
cf. the tith‘ Kumn sdhdii mif mentioned on p. 79) on 
the coins of the monarch who, surely, was the most 
promiiifMit Kusan riilei* known to liistory. 

1 have already pointed out (Bulletin de rAcadebnie 
Jmperialc des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg, 1908, p. 1369) 
that the last three letters (ANO = d au) of the genitive 

’ lVofes.sor Raj)‘ 5 on (JKA8., 1897, p. 321) and Dr. Thomas (JRAH., 
1913! p. (13*2) also regard XOPANCY as a genitive singular. 

' lb IS a signiticant fact that we liiid the word rajarajasa on the 
Kliarosthi side of several Hermani'^ (alone without Kad pluses 1) coins 
siiowing (TV on the obveise, and that tlie w^ord rajarajam never appears 
on tlie pieces (mentioned by (iardner. Smith, and von Salleb, Xachfolger 
AkxauderA des (irossm) lieanng the shorter (Ireek legend fiacriX^ats 
<rft>Tijpoy epfxaiov. If there were no erv coins omitting rajarajasa we 
should possess an absolute T>roof for the fact that av w^as a royal title. 
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plural f>AONANO (according to Mr. Smith “of kings’’) 
represent the same termination which appears in the word 
fjy (lift (Inn (genitive plural of a theme f/yaMa, meaning 
“deus”), and which generally indicates the genitive plural 
in the second “unknown” language of Eastern Turkeskin.^ 

The second A NO of the title KOf>ANO AON A NO- 
f> AO almost certainly representing dim (Professor Luders, 
loc. cit., speaking about the title sahanamlti, says: “das 
griechische ANO kann fur anu stehen, wie BOAAO fiir 
Euddlia zeigt”), the rendering of KOj^ANO by Kiisanu 
is, to say the least, possible. That tliis rendering is more 
than a possi]>ility is suggested by various circumstanct‘s. 

The akmrn corresimnding to the letters {(ja<a)na in 
the third lino of the Manik\Tila insciiption (as read ))y 
]\[. Senarfc, Jonriial Asi(xti(in(\ diUiw-YC^w. 189(), p. 8, pi. i) 
shows a distinct Iiook at the bottom of the nidtrh'x. 
The hook is absent from the mdfrkd in all other cases 
(fourteen) wliere n(t lias been r<jad, but it is clearly visible* 
at the bottom of the u/‘s*um representing thn (in Hmvcnit^ 

^ The rt-iheincs of tliat langnage generaill^' slum the tornnnatioii i in 
the iioininative singuhn , and in the aiticle mentioned 1 (‘ompaicd the 
title sdhihiHylhi (or “king of kings,’ mIhcIi ujipareutly 

belonged to Kusuii pnnees (ct. Sir M. A Steiii’fs article in the Ind. Anf.^ 
iaS8, f). 95 sq., and Dr. Fleet's Xxupta Inscriptions^ p. S), \Mth the 
expression (jyastdiui (jynsfi (m the language u “ deoruni deus’'). 
I arrived at the eonelnsion that traces of the language ii could be found 
in the titles of the Knsan jirinces. This view has since been accepted 
by Professors Konow {FisfM'hri/f fur Villidin Thoinsfn, Leipzig, 1912, 
p. 96) and Luders {Sitzungsberichte Kgl. Preuss. Ak. Wiss , 191IL 
p. 426). 

* Professor Konow accounts for tlie fiist N in t^AONANO, which 
he explains as a genitive pluial of a theme saran (denved tioin 
I'sdi/ + ran), by assuming tliat the N lost m the nomiiiatne singular 
1^ AO reappears before the teimmatiou of the geniti\e })luial A"NO 
Dr. 8alemann draws my attention to the fact that this explanation is 
confirmed by the existence of the woids fkiiig) and 

(might) occurring in the “ Soglidische Texte '’ jiublished hy Pi ofessor 
F. W. K. Muller (see the index of that edition in tlie Abhaiidlungen 
Kgl. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., 1912 [xmblished 1913], p. 108). Profcvssor Konow 
tells me that his full explanation of the N will soon appear m the 
Journal of the (ierman Oriental Society. 
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L 6). M. Senait (op cit, p. 11) has not oveilooked the 
hook in the third line, and explains it as a '' maladresse 
du lapicide 

On two coins of the Imperial Hermitage of St Petersburg, 
and ^011 at least as many specimens of Kadphises’ I pieces 
belonging to the Kgl Miinzkabinett of Berlin, instead 
of Kusann>y(iv\ujaba (type 1, cf. above, p 82) we clearly 
read Ku^aiinyavttgaba 



Ke\ fists ot kiUlphiseN 1 s coins belonging to the Kgl ^tuiukabinett 
(Nos 1 and ‘2), •and to the Imp Hciraitage (No 3) d’he (Ireek legend 
ot coin No 3 h<is [«o]^)uAo (not (/cojfowAa) 


These facts ob\ionsly cannot be accounted for by 
assuming a series of identical blunders, and we shall 
liave to admit that tlie word KuHtnn (Gu^anu)^ really 
existed, or to suppose tliat tlie die-sinkers of Kadphises I 
conspired with the stone-cutters of the geneial Lala in 
order to puzzle future aicliandogists 

As soon as the explanation of KOf> ANO as representing 
Kusann is accepted, the interpretation of it as a genitive 
plural of the theme Kusa suggests itself (cf. gyabtdnu 
gya^tt, “ deorum deus ”), and we are fortunately able to 
show that such a theme did exist at the time of A^va- 
ghosa\ patron. 

' The long a generally being neglected in the Khaiosthi wiitmg of 
the period, both leadings Kinanu {Oasdnu) and Kusanii [Gumnu) are 
possible The fact th*it in the title Kusanapuhlp] (cf sup, p 80), 
on the (PahlaM) legends decipheied by Dromii and Marquart (cf sup., 
1> 79), in Khoidadbeh’s work, and in othei Aiabic texts the d is 
clearly marked, suggests the leading Kusann [Gvsann) [not Kusdnu 
{Gmdmi)] Cf also the legend Ktddra Kushclna sJidJn mentioned by 
Cunningham, Nimnsmatu Ch'tontcle, 1893, p 184. 
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•In Asvaohosas STfiralamldra, ^\lnch only exists m 
a Cliinesc translation, wo tind ilie phiase, (Aw) (ska) 
^ (chiUKj) rf* ((7<m?ry) 7^ {ijiu) ^ (ioancj) :g (filing) 
Ms (clipu) (tan) ^ {hia) g; (ni) {ch’a), ‘ in tlio 
Kusa^ (ku-slia) race' theie was a kin« (ivang) called 
devaputia Kanislva(Kaniksa) Aecoidino to Di Thomas 
translation of tlie J\Iahaiajakain['^]kaleklia which lias 
come down to us in a Tibetan version (lad Ant , 1908, 
p J156), As\a|j;hosa woites to Kani^-ka ' Tiain ^ouiself 
in the wa\ of yoiii oavii people born in tlu' Ku<a laci^ 
(Jcu-sahi-ra/s-sit) do you inipaii not the liousehold law 
of youi aneestois 

Consideiiii^ the fact that tlie e\]s(ence of the theme 
Kusa, meanino a membei of Kaniska siace ’ is suggested 
by ciicumstanc(‘s iiid( pendent oi tlie two tt \ts just ejiiott d 
we mii^t refuse to belie\e that Kus<i in Ixiih cases is 
nothing but an abbre\iat]on of, oi a mistake foi, Kiisanu 

Consequently^ anc aie justih(*d in tianslatino the tilli 
KOt^ANO [^AONANO f>AO by the emjxuoi of tlie 
Kusas , and Kusdn suA - by ‘'the king of the Xusas 
(oi Kfisas) 

^ II cannot he disputed that Ku sha »epu suits Knsa ( f M b^hain 
L^*vi s iianslation ot the pis-^agc, Joinnn! Asiatiqw , Xo\ Dtc , 1S%, 
p 457 Tile chaiar Let ^ {dia) is iii man) tiansciihed tt\ts the legulai 
repieseiitativc of (s«) Set inj edition of the Kt(u <hUn fan fsan 
(A4vagliosa s Ganfh^fotiaqafha in a Chinese transcription, Bibliothei a 
Buddhic t, x\ . p 179) Ac< oiding to <ules’ Bn t (No 2SSh) [clning), 
1 a , means ‘ laet J qnofc the Chinese pliiase fiom the cop\ of tljc 
Tripitaka (\ol \i\, fasr 4, <h (>, p 93/;) lielongiiig to the Asiatu 
Aliiseiiin of St Petersburg It av as Pi ote^soi Konow\Aho first jiomted 
out to me that some eonfii iiiation could be found foi m\ ^lc\^ {Kv^a, not 
Kusana) in As^agho‘^as Snfrahnnhua 

“ Cf the title (transculied Jhndondn ^thtlh by do (?0(je 

and folloued b\ “dans 1 hide m tlie tianslation of Khoidadbeh s 
work, p 13) and the title 'Xeyavaraii, “ the king of tlie Cakas ” mentioned 
by a Cieek histoiian of the sixth centui) a i> oZv Ka\ rh rQ>v 

T&eyeffrav&p tOpos Ovapapdprj rcS rovZe irarpl eB(5ovAcoTO, eiictfTccs hpa 6 ira?y 
^eyayaad (Segansaa) iir&,y6fjLaa'ro Svparat yap rovro rfj ^EW'^pwp <puyr} 
Seyea-rapeou fiairtXeZs (Segestanorum i(\) Tins passage we find in 
Agathias (ed Niebuliims, Boiina, MDccexMii, p 2B1) The Latm 
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The fact that on some coins of Kadphises I we find 
the title Kusdnn yavivga with the Scythian case suffix 
(genitive plural) preserved in the half-Prakrtized legend, 
sliows that the first part of Kti^ana yavu/ja (the foi*in 
which the title takes on other pieces of tlie same monarch) 
must be regarded as a Prakrit genitive plural {Kwana or 
Kitmna)} 

Those who accept the interpretation of Kwmna 
yavugasa (Kadphises 1, type 1) as meaning “of tlie 
yavuga of the Kusas ”, wdll admit that the explanation 
(the improbability of which has been demonstrated by 
other considerations, cf. sup., p. 82) of Khn^imtsa- 
lfaimYg](iH(i (Kadphises I, type 3) as consisting of two 
genitives singular becomes impossible. 

They will have to concede that Khumna (read 
Klni^ana) sa is one of lh(‘ forms of the title KUhdn 
sdh, «‘iiid that the corresponding XOPANCY is a barbaric 
genitive of *XOPANCA also representing Knmii nah, 
‘ king of the Kusas (or Kusas).” 

It is a well-known fact that there is a Sanskrit word 
signifying “ store ” which the classical writers spell 
both ways : ktmi and kosa. It is much less astonishing 
that a foreign word sliould be spelt Kiim (in the 
Kanils'y.’alekha), and Kiisa (in the Sufy^dlanikdra). 
Under these circumstances I do not think it necessary 
to blame Tibetan scribes for the spelling Kum, and 

eqiDvaleiitfe meniioned are th 0*^0 of Bonavenbura Viilcanins’ translation 
Mhioh accompanies Agathias’ Greek text. According to Ammianiis 
Marcollinus (ed. (Tardtlumsen, Lipsia‘, MDccclxxm, ^ol. i, p. 173) the 
lUle saaasaaw, ‘‘rex regibus imperaiis,” belonged to the i*ersian king 
Sapor [II?], and 1 have no doubt that saatMiaii is nothing but a clerical 
eijor for smnsa or saansaa ( —KdJuln kih). 

^ No mechanical reproduction of the newly (March, 191*2) discovered 
ultra inscription mentioned above (p. 80) being at hand, Dr. Vogel 
unable to toll me whether the reading K}i'^nmipufr\o\ (instead of 
was possible or not. In any case the interpretation 
ot that title would be identical \iJth tlie translation of 
'''^^mvardhaka (cf. sup., pp. 80, 84), viz. “ scion ot the Kiisa (Gu^a) 

1 ace 
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I .believe that both ways of spelling the name were 
current in Iidm. I think that these considerations 
enable us to recognize the name of Kaniska s race in the 
oile of the dvipa(Ku^idvipa) mentioned immediately after 
the Sakadvipa by the Matsipimmm (Sachau, Alhmmi’s 
India, vol. i, p. 285). In tlio Mahilnjuipatfi (Bibl. 
Buddhica, \iii, p 52) we find among the names of the 
Cakravartins the Great Kusa (Mahakusa), Kusa, and 
Gpakusa. The i‘dle assigned to Kusa, the son of llama, 
in Indian mythology is certainly not marked enough to 
explain the inclusion of Lis name in the chapter just 
(|Uoted, and it does not seem impossible to connect the 
Mahakusa, etc., of the }Iahdvjjnt[)aUi with the second 
Asoka. 

Whatever we might think of the deii\ation of Ku^a- 
dvipa, Mahfikusa, etc., we must admit that As\aghosa 
is the best imaginable authority on the main question 
involved, and that Ku'ia (not Kusana) was the correct 
name of the warlike race that gave Kaniska to the 
Buddhist world. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


The Pabhosa Inscriptions 

From a cave-residence at Pabhosa, close to Kosam in 
the Allahabad District, we have two inscriptions which 
present matter for comment.^ They were edited in 
Epi Incl, voL 2, pp. 242, 243, by Dr. Fiihrer, who, on 
account of the resemblance of their letters to tliose of 
the Siinga period, K(\ 183 to 72, assij^ricd them to ''the 
second or first century B.C.” And Biihler gave in his 
Iitdimi PaliWifvapltij, plate 2, col. 19, an alphabet from 
them, which on the same basis he assigned to about 

B.c. 150." 2 ^ 

The two inscriptions register one and the same act, 
the founding of tlie cave : but they do so in different 
terms : — 

No. 1, wliich is on the rock outside the cave, over the 
left corner of the entrance door, says : — " By Asadhasena, 
maternal uncle of tlie Raj an Gopaliputra-Bahasatimittra 
(a7ul) son of GOpali the Vaihidari, (this) cave has been 
(‘aused to be made, in the tentli year of Udaka (?), [for the 
use] of the Kassapiya Arahaiiitas." 

No. 2, which is inside the cave, on the west wall, 
says : — '' Caused to be made by Ashadhasena, son of 
the Vaihidari, (and) son of the Rcljan Tevanipattra- 
Bliagavata, son of Vangapala RCijan of Adhichhatra (and) 
son of Sonakayana." 

^ They are No.s. 904, 90o, in Professor Luders's List of the Brahmi 
Inscriptions, EpL ImL, vol. 10, appendix. 

“ He compared the characters of them with tliose ot the inscnption, 
which refers itself to the time of the Suhgas, on a pillar at Bliaraut, 
lad. ArU., vol. 14, p. 138, from which, with two letters, u and U, added 
irom other sources, he gave an alphabet in col. 18 of the same plate, 
with the same assignment, “ about b.c, 150.” 
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.The purport of these two inscriptions is calculated to 
present them as being very closel}?- contemporaneous, if not 
actually so. And Biihlcr seems to have i-egai'ded them in 
that liglit : at any rate, he gave a combined alphabet 
from them, taking liis illustrations, indeed, chiellj’' from 
No. 1, but figuring at least the hi, ho (imperfectly), 
dhi, and from No. 2. But we must bear in mind 

that he did not choose by an\" means all the selections 
presented in his plates: also, that the magnitude of his 
task was such as to preclude the detailed examination 
of records which becomes necessaiy in other circumstances. 
And an inspection of details in this case shows marked 
differences between the two records, which tend to 
separate them somewhat wide!}". 

First, as iwards lano^uasfc. The language of both the 
records is classed as Mixed Dialect: but that of No. 2 is 
an advance on that of No. 1 , which is more of a Prakrit. 
It is true that No. 1 has rnjvo, once, Avhile No. 2 has 
rdno^ twice. But No. 2 lias picirena, with the lingual u, 
twice, against the imtrjna, with the dental 7^, once, of 
No. 1 : and it has the genitive in .«?//(/, four times, against 
the genitive in sa, twice or perhajis three times, of No. 

In No. 2 the first component of the name of the founder of 
the cave is ashadha {lov (iHlmdhif): in No. 1 it is dsadJta 
(also for ashadha). 

Secondly, as regards the alphabet : here we have 
differences between the two records which are not 
indicated at all by the selection given in Biihlers 
plate. 

No. 1 presents two types of r. One r is of the same 
general style with the waved r which is found in'the 
records of Asoka at Girnar and llupnath and in IMysore ; - 

^ In No. 1, 1. 6, the word falohnt^a is damaged and doubtful : hut the 
last syllable of it is at any rate not sya. The fir^t syllable seems to be 
the long ii ; not the short u as read by IVofessor Liideis. 

" See Buhler, ii, 34, viii-xii. 
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but it is not waved to the same extent, ilie bends being 
reduced in imiiiber bj" using longer strokes for them : 
this r occurs twice, in rapid, 1. J, tand mtihidarl, 1. 4, 
and lias been illustrated by Buliler from tlie latter word. 
Tlic-otlier r is ot‘ tlie type in wliicli the waved stroke was 
superseded by a plain straight one this r, whicli was not 
illustrated, is seen very clearly in kCiritam, 1. (3, and is 
also found in sacachhare and arahaih, k 7. 

No. 2, again, presents two types of r, neither of whicli 
is illustrated by the selection, ft has ]iot the waved r; 
except to tlie extent to which tlie subscript r is waved in 
botli this record and in No. I, in the stage before that in 
which it assumed the form of a smooth sweeping curved 
stroke. It has (1) the plain straight r of No. 1, which it 
presents in rdno, 1. 2, and raihidan and luritaui, 1. 0. 
And it has (2) a still later type — later ))y two stages, 
in fact — in which tlie bottom of the letter was finished 
ofi‘ by a bend up to the i(d*t : this is presented in 
rddoj 1 . 1 . 

In No. ] the subscript it in putranUj 1. 1. and putrhia, 
1. 4, is a plain straight vertical stroke.- In No. 2, in 
pniirasya at the middle of 1. 2, tlie u is finished ofi* to 
match the second r of tliis record, by a liend up to the 
left; and in jutiraf^ya at the beginning of 1. 2 and 
put rend at the end of that line and again in 1. 8, either 
the same form was intended but was not properly com- 
pleted, or we have instances of an intermediate type, 
similar to that through which the r passed, in which the 
letter was finished off by a curve down to the left, before 
the bend upwards was developed. 

^ la this r in both the recoids, and in many othei letters too, the 
straight lines which were intended liave not alwa^>s been well followed . 
l^nt the intention is plain. 

- Ill mdfniBna, 1. 3, the n is of a different type, as was customary in 
<‘oniiecUon with the letter f ; being a short straight horizontal stroke 
to the right from the end of the lower right-hand part of the f, as in 
Buhlei’s 11 , 23, v, viii, xxn. 
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. There are other letters the development of whicli also 
went more or less alon^ witli that of the r} One is the 
palatal 'Ti. In No. 1 the main stroke* of this letter is 
a* plain straight one. In No. 2 it is finished off, as in the 
r, by a bend up to tlie left : this can be seen clearly in 
the rano of 1. 1, though this ho has Ijeen figured in the 
selection without showing this detail ; and it seems to 
have been intended in also the rano of 1. 2. 

Otlier such letters are the initial a and a. Both of 
these occui* in No. 1 ; and each of them is formed th<n‘e 
entirely between what we may call the two lines of the 
Avriting.- Jn No. 2 Ave ha\e apparently only the short 
twice : in both cases the A^ertical stroke is prolonged, 
like that of the r, to a length below the bottom line of 
the writing equal to about the measure between the lines ; 
and in one of them, in adhichhatrayd, 1. 1. though perhaps 
not in the other case in 1. 3, there seems to have been an 
intention, not fully carried out, to finish off the vertical, 
as in the r and h of the next AA^ord, nlho, by a bend up 
to the left. These details, again, are not shown in the 
selection in Biihler’s plate, Avhere both the vowels are 
figured from the inscription No. 1. 

• In view of sucli differences as these, in both the 
language and the alphabet, it is plain that the two 
inscriptions cannot have been either composed by the 
same person or Avritten by tlie same hand, at any rate 

^ The I: in particular is such a letter : in these two inscriptions, 
liowever, we have only the k which matched the second r of No. 1 and 
the first r of No. 2 ; not the k, with tlie bend up to the lelt at the bottom 
of the vertical .stroke, which answered to the second r ot No. 2. 

^ This expression is a convenient way of indicating the limits and size 
of such letters as were made like our a. o, e, m, etc , without any 
projections above as in b, d, f, or below as in g, j, p. But, whatever 
may have been done in subsequent times, the more ancient writers 
evidently did not use inucli, it at all, the expedient of ruling two such 
lines with a view to insuring uniformity in their work ; and the result 
was generally a considerable variation in the relative sizes of all the 
letters. 

^ In 1. 3, a^lidiJha seems to have been written, instead of d^liddha. 
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not at all at the same time, and cannot be contemporaneous 
lecoids an appreciable inter \al must be placed between 
them We need not licsitate to accept Buhlei s estimate 
about nc 150, as the approvimate date of No 1 it is 
lustified by the general style of the characters and in 
particular by the occur icncL of the waved r and the loim 
ofc it which IS presented But No 2 must be placed at 
least half a ccntui;y late i , thouglithc' use in it as in No ] 
of a peculiai form of the supei script long T resembling m 
some c ises the twusted hoi ns of an antelope^ seems to 
pucluch ail} much longti inteival than that And it 
seems to be a commemoiatn e leeoul clue to a son 
oiandson or lelitne or some uhniici, of Asliadhisena 
appaieiitl} the inscnption No 1 was not easily icadable 
li at all trom tlie ledge in hunt of the ca\ e and No 2 
was theuton jiut up in a cc)n\enient position inside tlie 
ri\t so that the n line ot tlie foiindci of the cave might 
lx. known and his numoiv miglit be pieseived 

J F Fliei 


Gin or r 

din slioit note v\hich 1 contnbutul undei the above, 
heading to tins Joninal foi 1912 (p 475 1 ) lias elicited 
c ommuiiKations fiom se\eial scholais v\hich encoiuage 
iiK to ventilate the same subject once moie and to sum 
up tlie 1 results of its discussion by Di Thomas and 
othc IS 

The late Kii Bihadm V Veiika^ya infoimed me that 
m Tamil the word vei hkomlxv is used foi both green and 
di) gingc 1 and tint the usual Tamil woid for “diy 
i,mgei ’ IS sitlJiU The loiiiur fact was mentioned also 
Fiofesbor Kein, and the second by Mi P T Srinivasa 
Fust of all it ma^ be convenient to aiiango 

^ Figured by Buhler, along with the wi\»d m the of laihidan, 
^o 1 1 4 
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ill three groups the various terms used in Indian 

dialects. 

1 . Dr if (jhiijer 

' Tamil suhhuj Sanskrit, Kanareso, and ^[alayalain 
sunfhi, Telugu sonfhl ^ or soyfliilxommu, Hindi south. 

2. Green (jiiKjer 

Sanskrit drdraka, Hindi dild, Telugu and Kanaresc 
all((“ Tamil and ]\Ialayalam injl. 

3. Ginger in general 

Pali singivera, Sanskrit Tamil verl'Icomhn. 

The first group offers no difficulties : Hr. Thomas (aliov e, 
1912, p. 1093) is probably correct in deriving sidkiv and 
siintln, etc., “dry ginger’', from the Sanskrit sushka, 
“dry”, and ^sushti^ His derivation of thes(‘ terms is 
further supported by that of their counterparts drdnfka, 
add, (dla, “green ginger” (Dr. Thomas, above, 1005, 
p. 170). It is not only self-evident that drdrahi gO(‘s 
back to the Sanskrit drdra, “wet”, but <dla is known 
from other sources to be one of the recognized tadhhavas 
of the latter ; see Hemachandra s Priikiit Grammar, i, <S2, 
and Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s.v. (dJo (wliere, however, 
no derivation is gi\en). 

We have now to consider the Sanskrit sri hga vera and 
Tamil— IMalayalam luji l^he former seems to be the 
prototype of the Arabic canjabJl wiiich occurs in the Koran 
(76, 17). But, as remarked by Professor Franke (ZDMG, 
47. 600), the Greek ^lyylBept^ is more closely related to 
the Pali sLiigiverif, and Professor Jolly lias actually found 
the more ancient Sanskrit form sringirera in the medical 
Bhedasanthiid (above, 1905, p. 16S). These facts render 
Professor Uhlenbeck s derivation of sri ngavera from 

^ Ep. huL, vol. a, p. 2HS, text line 141 f. 

2 Loc. cit , text line 138. 

^ But, as Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar suggests, bimfjK may be con- 
nected with the Tamil root sxin(h(, “ to dry up”. 
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srtitga and its traublation by “ liorn-shaped ” untenablt^. 
Moreover, the Sixiiskrit word verd, the body ”, which 
figures in his Ety mol (xj iscliPff Worferhtcit der AUindif^chen 
Sprache (Amsterdani, J80<S-9), p. 207, is a fiction oF 
Sans-krit lexieograpliers. They inferred its existence 
from the name of the god Kuvera, which they explained 
by “ misshapen ” 'A sec Ujjvaladatta's Commentary on the 
ITnadisCitras (ed. Aiifrecht, Bonn, 1859), i, 60 (p. 17). 
As r have pointed out before (above, 1912, p. 475), 
Dr. (iuiidert was the first to derive sihgirera from the 
Tamil and ^lalayrdam iitjl, “ green ginger -j- ver, 
“a root”. He furtlier compared iFiji with Sanskrit 
chihchdfaka or cltluvlwfaka (which, however, cannot be 
proved to mean ‘ ginger'), and thus arri\ed at *vJiihji 
as the supposed prototype of iojL The (h’eek form 
and tlie Arabic zunjahd would i*ather take us 
to an original form *cutgt. At any rate, the Pfili so’uf/i- 
rera shows an initial sibilant which lias becm lost in the 
Tamil iiijl. In tliis connexion Professor Kern has 
fav<mred me with the following interesting remarks : — 

'' In my opinion the older Dra\ idian language possessed 
ail s*. 1 find the proof for it in the absence of the sibilant 

in the oldest words d(n*ived from Sanskrit, e.g. dyirmn 
from saha.smin. According to my theory this became 
first "^saasiram, as sr could not remain. After the 
language liad lost the sibilant, ^snuj^inoti became 
"^(udy)! r(( ni, and finally ay train. In the same way 
arani comes from a Prakrit form savani (Sanskrit 
properly the full-moon day of Sravana), and 
(t(U from dsluullil (Tamil, dshadam is a later importation). 
Sometimes y takes the place of a Sanskrit or Prakrit 
siliilaut, e.g. dydyaw = Sanskrit dkosa or Prakrit 

^ Dr. Kittel (Kannada l)ictionar\, p. xix) deiived ivra from the Tamil 
“the belly”, a word which was known to Bhatta Kumarila ; see 
now Ind, Ant., vol. 4‘2, p 201. In a Bharaut inscription (id. 21. 234, 
No. 92} the word K ultra is spelt Kupira. 
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dkdsa} This y may liave originated through a softening 
of 4, perhaps z. It is worth noting that some dialects still 
possess ail s. Thus in Kui the numeral 'five’ is sin-gi 
and the numeral ‘six' saygi, and in Gondi the same are 
miyFovg and sardag; i.e. fii and sa/ correspond to the ai 
of Tamil aindiv, ‘five’, and srf and svT to the d of Tamil 
dm, ‘ six - 

The ancient Dravidian woid *8ittgl or ^zingi, the 
(existence of whicli may be inferred from the comparison 
of 'inji with ningtcerd and ^lyyi^epig, need not be 
indigenous in India. As suggested hy Dr. Thomas 
(above, 1905, p. ICO), it nia^ lui\e been imported with 
the article wdiicli it denotes from Burma, Siam, or Cltina, 
wdiere the drug is designated by similar names 

The curious Tamil woul i eMontha, “ ging(‘r consists 
of ver, “a root”, and komhn, “a horn”, and looks like 
a later retranslation of the artificial ?!anskrit w'ord 
hnngavera, though in the latter the “horn” did not 
follow’ but preceded the “loot”. A similar formation is 
the Telugu sontjiikommu, where soidin, “dry ginger is 
combined woth konnihu, ‘ a horn”. 

For a list of otiier vSanskrit words wdiich may be 
^borrowed from the Dravidian languages see Dr. Kittebs 
Kannada- English Dictionary, pp. xvii ff. I would add 
“ rice-gruel ”, = Tamil or 

“the horse-i'adish tree”, = Tamil mnrungaK Malayalam 
rn'iLviniid, Telugu munagu, Kanarese miggp, and 
“ a roue which is perliaps connected witli the Tamil 
root vidii, “to abandon’. From Dr. Gundert’s list 
(ZDMG, 23. 521) may be added cRTlirj “ one-eyed J’, = 
Tamil hand, “ not seeing ”, 

^ l)t. Guiulei t (ZDMG, *23. 524) acids the following exam])les . — Tamil 
amana^ lyam, llam = Piakrii \amami, bUn, Slhala, and Malayajam 
mayayiram and mmm = Sanskiit muyasnas and sramna. — E. H. 

Cf. also the Telugu padi hfiiu, “fifteen’ , and pada-hdru, “sixteen” 
in which the h nia}^ lepiesent an original s — E. H. 
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I avail myself of this opportunity for a correction -of 
my remarks on the participle nlpista, “ written ”, in the 
Shahbazj^arhi text of Anoka’s rock -edicts (above, 1918, 
p. 054), Tt must not be derived from the >Sanskrit nislt- 
2 )ishta, ‘‘ground”, but rather from '‘written”, 

whicli occurs repeatedly in the iirscriptions of the Achac- 
uienidaii kings of Persia; see Professoi' Tolman’s Ancient 
Persian Lexicon, New York, 1908, p. 111. The word is 
still living in the modern Persian “to write”. 

As tlie Shahbazgarhi version is the only one in which the 
Indian tikhiia, “written”, is replaced by nlpista, would 
it be too hazardous to assume that the latter is a foi'eign 
word which was imported from Iran along with the 
Kharoshthi alphabet ^ And may pastaka, “ a book ”, — 
a woi'd for wdiieh no satisfactory etymology is found in 
Sanskrit — be connected with it ^ 

E. Hultzsch. 


Varendjia 

The Varendra Anusandhana Samiti (Research Society) 
was started in the year 1910, in the district of Rajshahi 
in Northern Bengal, chiefly through the exertions of 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A., of Dighapatiya in that 
district, vvith the object of carrying on antiquarian 
research in the tract of country called in Sanskrit 
literature Varendra, and in modern collocjuial language 
the Bariiul ”, This is a tract of comparatively high 
land, which includes portions of the Malda, Rajshahi, 
Binajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra Districts in th(^ Rajshfihi 
DiviVioji, with a stiff soil of reddish clayey loam, 
distiiiguisliing it from the rtmiainder of those districts, 
the soil of which is sandy alluvium of recent formation. 
In its general direction this belt of land runs east and 
west, comprising Western Bogra, South-Western Rangpur, 
Southern Dinajpur, and Nortliern Rajshahi, but on the 
JRAS. 1914. 7 
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wosi the bolt tak(‘s a turn southward, and extends almost 
to the Ganges at Godfigriri, embracing the eastern portion 
of IMalda and part of Western Krijshahi. The tract in 
((uestion contains many lemains of ancient towns, forts, 
temples, and palaces, and it appears probable that the 
capital cities of lulers, wdn; at ditferent times extended 
their sw^ayoxer \\i(l(‘ teiritories in Bengal and cidjacont 
provinces, were situated within its limits. There is 
evidence that tlu^ tract w’^as once densely populated — 
it probably xvas so at a time wlien the adjacent 
stretches of mon^ i(‘cent alluxium had not ristsi high 
enough to be til foi liabitalion. In later times, owing to 
causes not ascertained, tlie Jtarind became de])02>u]ated, 
overgrown with forest and unhealthy, while pojuilation 
Hocked into the loxver alluvial areas adjoining, as these 
rose higher, and becam(‘ cultixable and habitable. 
Owing to the jungle with wdiich they were coveied or 
surrounded, the aichaiological remains of tlu' Baiind v\ere 
for a long time difiicult of access to explorers, but some of 
them have been (examined and described by ditiiu-ent 
investigators, among wdiom J)r. Buclianaii Hamilton, 
General Sir Alexander Gunningbani, IMessrs. Westmacott 
and Ravenshaw% and Dr. Blochmann, may be mentioned. 
In recent yeai*s, a great 2>ait of tlu^ Barind has again been 
opened up and brought under cultixation, largely through 
tlie agency of Santali immigrants, and tlie work of 
investigation has theieby been gn^atly facilitated. 

The traditional boundaries of Varendra are the 
i\[ahflnanda River on the xvest and tln^ Karat<^yri on 
the east, the latt(‘r river marking the western boundary 
of Kamiup, whih^ the ilahananda was the eastern limit of 
jVlithila or Tirlmt. Karatoya was the name Ixirne in 
ancient times by the low’^er course of the great Tista River, 
from the point where it issues from the Himalayas. This 
part of the course of tlie Tista has, like so many other 
Indian riv(‘rs, fi'cquently shifted. In RenneH’s map of 
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1770 tlu‘ Tista is shown as flowing from the hflls 
alinovst due soutli, and ultimately joining llie Ganges, 
whereas now it tak(‘s a soiitli-easterly course, and joins 
tlio ]>rahinapntra near Chilinari in Kangpur District. 

is known that in the year 1787 a eliango in the 
course of th(‘ Tista occurred, the ri\(‘r swinging eastward 
to join the Ih-ahmaputra at Chilinari, and then comliining 
witli ilie Brahmaputra to fore<‘ a new'^ channei soutinvard. 
Before that gri^at cliange, the mighty river, whicli now 
sweeps dowui from Cliilmari to Join tlie Ganges at 
Goalanda, and is known locally as tlu‘ flaiiiuria, but is 
'nIiowii on maps as forming the lower course of the 
Brahmaputra, did not e\Dt. — the Brahmaputra from 
(jhilmari flowing <sistw^ard tlii'ougli wliat is now the 
Maimansing District, where an atbmuated striaim bearing 
its name is at prestmt found. Portions of rivers, or 
abandoned river l)eds bearing loc.illj^ the name of Karatoya, 
are found in diffenml places in tlu‘ elalpaiguri, llangpur, 
and Bogra Districts, and proliably mark some ancient 
course of the Tista or Karato}'?"!. One sucli river, 
a nari*o\v, sluggish stnsim, Hows through tlie Bogra 
District, immediately to the east of Bogra town and of 
the site of an ancient city now known as Maliasthan, 
or the great place which has lieeii identified by some 
as the city of Puiidravardhana, described b}^ the Chinese 
pilgi-ini, Yuan Chwang. Tliis Karatoyfi marks the 
eastern limit of tlu‘ Barind, as it is now^ known, the land 
to the west of the riv(w being a stiff, reddish cla}", wdiile 
the land to the east of it is (‘omposed of loose, friable, 
sandy loam. 

The River Mahananda issues from tlie Himalayas, a few 
miles to the west of the Tista, and takes a westerly 
course for some distance before it turns south to join the 
tjJangcs at Godagari. In the lower part of its course the 
Mahananda still marks the western limit of the Barind, 
the land to the east of it being comparatively high and of 
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afstifFsoil, while to the west is alluvial laud of lower level 
and more iM'cent formation. 

The name Gaiida appears to have been used in ancient 
times, in its narrower sense, as a synonym for Varcndra, 
but, when the rulers of that region extended their sway 
to adjacent countries, the former name was employed in 
a wider sense, including countries subject to them besides 
Varendra proper. Tn lat<u* times the name came to be 
applied to the city 8 miles west of the Mahfinanda, 
which became the Muhammadan capital of Jhaigal. That 
city, known before tlie Muhammadan conquest as 
Lakhnaoti (^Lakshmana\ ati) was first chosen as the 
capital of his kingdom by Lakshmana Sena, the last 
Hindu ruler of Gaiula, and 2 )robably acquired the name of 
Gauda from the country of which it was the capital. 
Before the Muhammadan conquest, the name Gauda seems 
to have been always applied to a country, kingdom, or 
empire, not to a city. 

In the seventh century, at the time of Yuan Chwangs 
pilgrimage, Pundravardhana was the name of a kingdom 
subordinate to Harshavardhana’s empire, and of the 
kingdom’s capital, the site of which was probably at the 
^place now known as Mahasthto in Bogra, at the exti*eme 
eastern limit of Varendra proper. In copper-plate grants 
of the Pala kings of Gauda, Dharmapala, Mahijmla I, 
Vigrahapala III, and Madanapala, Pundravardlianabhukti 
is mentioned as a province or division of the kingdom. 
The names Pundra and Pauiidra, with wdiich Puiulra- 
vardhaiia is obviousl}^ connected, also appear in diderent 
ancient writings as appellations of states, or provinces, 
or tracts of country. 

The special interest of Varendra as a field of 
antiquarian research lies in its having been the home of 
the great Pala dynasty, which ruled for some three 
centuries over the greater part of Bengal and Bihar, and 
at times brought under its sway adjacent territories in 
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Northern India, forming what may properly be describV‘d 
as an empire. Tlic founder of the dynasty, Gopala, who 
appears to have been a petty cliief in Varendra, rose to 
power in a period of anarchy, towards the end of the 
(ighth century, being cliosen by some form of election 
as i^ararnount ruler of Gauda, and succeeded later in 
bringing Magadha, or South Bihar, under his control 
His successor Dharmapala, extended his power further 
to tlie \\est, and dethroned the king of Panchala, whose 
capital was Kanauj. The Senas, who replaced the Palas 
m the twelfth centui^, ai(‘ belie\ed, on acquiring 
Varendra, to have made their capital at Bijayanagar 
near Godagaii in the south-west of tlie tract, and to have 
subsequently mov ed to Lakshmanavati, the town which 
afterwards took the name of Gauda. 

During the shoit period of the Varendra Research 
Society’s existence its membeis have been very active 
m exploiing tlu* various sites in Rajshahi, Bogra, 
Rangpur, and Dimijpur, vvheie remains of antiquaiian 
interest aie found, and a collection lias been made of 
specimens of medimval sculpture and ancient Sanskrit 
manuscripts, which have been housed temporarily in the 
building of the Rrijshahi Public Lilnary. The Society 
proposes to publish a seiies of Bengali monographs 
dealing wdth difierent subjects connected with the history 
of Bengal. Two of these liave already appeared: — 
(r(tu(h( rajamdld, a liistory of Gauda dovvui to the 
lluhammadan invasion , and Part I of Gaivdalekhaindldy 
an edition of inscriptions of the Pala reigns with Sanskrit 
texts in the Nagari character, and translations and 
ciitical notes in Bengali. Other publications contemplated 
aie Part II of Gaudalekharndla, comprising additional 
Pala inscriptions, and those of the Varman and Sena 
dynasties, Part III of the same series (a collection of 
Arabic and Persian inscriptions relating to the time of the 
Pathan Sultans of Gauda), a descriptive account of places 
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of anti(juarian interest in Vareudra, a lii story of Gaudian 
Art, a treatise on ethnology, and works on grammar 
and Taiitric philosophy, from manuscripts found in 
Varendra. 

The Pala Kings were Buddhists, and, when at the 
height of tlieir power, were certainly tlie greatest reigning 
sovereigns of that religion in India. It is, tlierefore, not 
without reason that the claim is made that from the 
nintli to the twelfth century, tlie wliole of the Buddhist 
world drew its inspiration in religious literature and 
art from the Kingdom of (fauda”. 

The ancient university of Nalanda lay within its 
borders; DluirmapfUa, tin* second Pala King, founded 
a second groat university at Vikramasila ; and a third 
seat of learning, at Jagaddala in Varendra, ilourished 
during the Pfila pcniod. 

According to the Tibetan historian, Taranrdh, two great 
religious painters and sculj)t()rs, named Dhiman and 
Viiapal, flourished in Varendra in the reigns of 
Dharmaprila and Devapala : and it is surmised tliat some 
of tlie best specimens of media) val seulptut‘(* found in 
Bengal may be the work of tliose artists or tlndr schools. 
,The marks of decadence are disem*nil>le in sculpture 
attributed to the eleven tli and twidftli Cfuituries, wliicli 
saw the decline and fall of the kingdom of Gauda. 

Although tlie inscriptions contained in part i of tlie 
Gmidalelchanvllii liave all been printed befor(‘ in diflercnt 
publications, a v^aluable service has betm rendered to tlie 
history of Bengal by their collection in one place, and by 
the learned and discriminating comimuitaries of Babu 
Akhaya Kumar Maitra. The introduction to tliis collection 
contains an interesting quotation from the Yajnavaikya 
Samhita and its commentary of rules for tlie drafting of 
royal deeds of gift, in which it is laid down that the 
grant should be engrossed on a sheet of cotton or 
a copper-plate, should be preceded by an account of the 
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Mitues and piowess of the donoi and liib iathei, giand- 
fatliei and gieat giandfathci, should contain a specifica- 
tion of tlu' donee and the land granted with its houndaiies, 
etc , and should bear tlie Raja s seal with the date 

The seven coppei plate giants, which aie lepioduced 
in the colit ction comply inoie oi less closely with these 
msti actions the piehnimaiy eulogiuin o£ the donoi and 
his lainily being in veise tht essential poition namely 
the woids (onvcjing tlu giant with the desciiption and 
boundaiies ot the land the name and additions o£ the 
doiKt and the date in piosc and tht^ documrnis con 
eluding with some comriiinatoi;^ vcises diiected against 
aiijoiK who should distuib the giantecs possession in 
Eutuie It IS notewoitln tbit the t iiht st giant oi 
Dhaimipali which must lx assigm d to tlie hist half 
oi the ninth ctutuiy and the latest one, oi Madaiiapala 
])iobiblj ( \(cut(d tally ui tlu twelith c( ntiuj , an m the 
sunt loiin and aic 1 ugtly expitsstd in the sime woids 
Tht St giants tliiow some liglit on tlu Pala systun of 
adimnisti st ion whuh wa*' cMthntlj ot the ft udal tj pe 
Dliaimapal 1 s giant it cites that a leudal chief named 
Isai<iyana \ anna had thiough tht Ju\aia]a oi htn- 
ippiitiii infoimtd his oniloid Dlnimapala that he 
(Naiajaua \ainn) hid enettd i tniiple to tlie god 
\ islinu and inpusbd J^haimipala to make a giant 
oi ioui \ill i^ts to tlu Bi xhmin wlio had httii appointed 
guaidi.ui oi tlu ttmiih It would ap}Hai that tlio hugest 
tdiitoiiil division the hhnlti tout mud so many 
mandalas each maitdahf so maiij tisai/as and each 
vi\ay<f so many (fvamas oi Milages 
The pioso poition of excli giant is in tlu foini oi 
a notihcxtion addressed to mtmbeis of the lojal family, 
to a long list oi officials wliose posts aie specihed, and 
to the cultivatois oi the locality cilling upon them to 
lespecb the giant The lists of officials vaiy slightly in 
the differ eut giants, and the iuuetions oi all of them have 
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not been ascertained — they may afford an interesting 
subject of speculation and inquiry, — but they include, 
besides police and revenue officials of different grades, 
oi?^erseers of elephants, horses, cows, buffaloes, goats, and 
sheep. They would thus suggest a somewhat elaborate 
system of administration, though of course it does not 
follow that all the classes of officials mentioned in each 
grant actually existed at the date to which it belongs, 
1^he cultivators are exliortcd to pay to the donee the 
customary taxes, and all other kinds of revenue. Iliese 
taxes appear to have included, besides the royal land-tax 
of a sixih part of the produce, a number of subsidiary 
rates and cesses payable on different accounl — peidiaps 
the prototyi)es of the ahirab^^ witli which we are familiar 
in Bengal. In certain of the giants tlie notiHcation takiss 
the form, Duttavi hhif vaiti in ^ ^lay it please you 

gentlemen,’’ which Babu Akluiya Kumar ^^taitra rc*gards 
as reflecting tlie dcmiocratic basis of ilie Palas’ jiowor. Tn 
other cases the formula is vidifam us7?i, ‘ B(* it known.” 

Although the Pfilas were Buddhists, there is (‘vidence 
tliat Bralimanical Hinduism enjoyed a large measure^ of 
tolerance under their rule ; the h<‘r(‘ditary ministers of 
^four successive kings of the dynasty, including the two 
gioatest, Dbannapala and Devapala. belonged to a 
ikahmin family, and grants of land to Hindu temples 
and Brahmins w(‘ro made by different soverm’tnis of 
the line. ^ 

The Gimdarajmmla, l)y Bahu Ramajjrasad Cauda, 
with an introduction by Bahn Akhaya Kinnar Alaitra’ 
contains an exhaustive discussion of the evidence bearin.r 
on tlie early history of Ben<;al supplied by inscriptions 
found in Bengal and other parts of India, and available 
from other sources. Not the least interesting part of 
the work is that devoted to refuting tlie improbable 
but commonly accepted account of the conquest 
of Gauda contained in the Tahahtt-i-Nomn. Babu 
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Ramapiascid Canda s}io\\s iliat tho Bihai ' so easily 
captuied by Muhammad i Bakhti} ai ^^as piobably not 
a ioiiiess not a capital cit^ but a Buddhist college or 
monisteiy He also thiows doubt on the identification 
of thv. Nodiyah’ ot tlu Tibakat i N isiii as Nadiya and 
suggests that it ma) liavi bitn tlu same as Bijajapuia 
tilt linns of which aic beluved to ha\c been found at the 
plate now tilled Biji^anagai neai (n)dagaii Howcvei 
this maj. be it seems piobabh tint aftci Muhammad i 
Dakhtiyai had con(|ucitd and occupied Magadha oi 
Soutli Bihai Lakshmani Sin iemo\cd his capital fiom 
Likshmanavati to some pi ice at a safei distance iiom 
the liontiei and lint latei on Likshmaua\ati and 
Western Aaiendia suttumbid without much lesistancc to 
till Muhammadan nnadti 

Tluie IS some leasm foi suiinising tint liefoic this 
niN ision the Aruhamnndxn lebgion hid been intiodueed 
in Noithein Bnigil b^ nitaiis ot peace tul con\eision 
the missionai} pit piling the waj foi the soldiei But 
the c iptiiie ot Likshmain iti by no means implied the 
compUtt tom|Utst of Bengil Piobibl} it w is not till 
hmg ittti th( death ot Muhammad i Bakhtuai that 
Muhammad in supicmni came to bt leknowledged 
thioughout \ aicndia and e\en then a gieat pait of 
the tiaet eontinued to be admniisteied by Hindu feudatoiy 
chu fs 

r J Mo^\HA^ 

SoAu ('*RiiR\L Noils o\ Asvk^hosas Bi ddh acariia^ 

In 1912 Pioftssoi C Foimichi published a new 
(It ill in) tianslation of this giand potm of As\aghosa 
NMth mtioduetion and cntical notes This woik was 

^ [The death of Piofcssoi Spcijci whiletln^ article m is pissing thiougli 
the ptess is a mitt< r foi profound icgict ind not kss on at count of his 
person xl qu ill ties than ot the eminent seiMits which he had icndeied, 
and mio'ht still hfi\i- icndcird to Sms* nt >nd Ruddlnst studies An 
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reviewed in the ZDMG. for that year (Wvi, 517-19) by 
Professor E. Leuinanii, witli uhose praise and blame — for 
liis appreciation was of mixed clmractor — 1 fully agree. 
Pn some respects Professor Formichi s translation marks 
a progress since Cowell , yet in many a case he is in the 
wrong, as will appear to an}- seliolar who takes the 
troubh^ to compare ]x)th. 

The appeal aiice of a new book on the Buddhacarita 
induced me to read the poem carefully o\ ei once more 
As a small fruit of this pcTusal I offer to the readers of 
this Journal some new proposals for emending corrupt 
passages Some of them piesented themselves to my 
mind in this iterata led to, otheis I ha\e liken from 
my pre\ious marginal notes. Bom consuliH, henevole 
Ipcfor I 

First of all, I would draw attention to a laige gap in 
canto I, wliich, I belhne, has until now not been ol)ser\(‘d 

The passage I, 85-45, desciibes m detail tiic I'ejoicino 
of all classes of beings, DcNas, Nagas, etc at the biitli of 
the Bodhisatt^a in his last existence and points out the 
2 iianifold tokens of liononi «ind noisliip nhich thej 
bestow upon the holv (*]iild This description not only 
^ends abruptly, but in tlie next \eise (I, 46) the read(‘r is 
on a sudden tianspoited to a cpiitt' diffeient stage. He 
finds himself, wdthout the sliglitest hint of this transition 
being supplied by the poet, a hearer of the answer given 
by the learned Biahmans to Suddhodana concerning the 
destiny of his son. Tins veidict of the oo nmfi ilcas 

obifcuuy notice 1 jninttd heloM Attu ptuisinn lu Mh .ind latci in 
pioof inv iespo< ed tiiciid s contnbid ion, I bad intrncUd to evamine 
and repoi t to In i the e\ idence of the Tilict iti ici^ioii in legaid to the 
cutu xl points wl eh he lieie discusses , and I had indoccl tlio satisfartion 
of announcing him the oonhrniation b\ tint \emon of his susjneioii 
ot a gap aftci eisc i, 4n 1 ha\( exaimmd also the other pissages 
which he discusses, and in one oi two cases 1 am lecoiding the lebult in 
notes. To do moie would haidly be of ad\antage, as in a future 
re edition of tlie te\t both that \cision and Piofessoi Speijei’s notes 
will no dou))t be taken into full consideiation — F W T ] 
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comes to a conclusion in verse 51. It is, moreover, very 
unlikely, not to say impossible, that verse 46 should bo its 
exordium, Tlie sentence which begins yad rdja^astram, 
etc., cannot be understood as tlie preamble of a speecli 
uttered by counsellors to their king ; it c\idently belongs 
to a substantiv^e part of that speech, the illustration by 
examples of a general rul^ which is laid down — probably 
also laid down a second time — in verse 51. Tlie previous 
part of the answei- must })e lost. 

That there must be a gap between the verses 45 and 46 
necessarily follows also from anotlier consideration. The 
Miy \\or(liiig of \(*rse 52. Tf# etc., 

d('iiionstrates tliat those Braliinaiis are not mentioned 
liere for the first time, but must have been introduced in 
a former portion of the canto. How can the pronoun 
tilth l)e otherwise accounted for ^ Formichi translates 

i suoi brahmani ”, as if the text had instead of 
Ooweil avoids the difficulty by writing ‘‘ the brahmans 

Having l>(‘eome convinced of tlie existence of a 
(‘onsiderable gap hetuetui 1,45 and 46 — and is it notin 
ils(‘lf extremely improhabh' lliat Asvagho'^a should have 
passed o\ er the con\ ocation of the brahmans by the king 
and tin* reason of that eonvoeation, and how he addressed 
them, putting them (|uestions ^ —1 consulted vol. xix of 
iSIjE , which eouiains Beal's Englisli translation of tlie 
t'hinese version of the Buddhacai’ita. And at one(* 
I r(‘alized tliat a larg(‘ portion of the Chinese text is 
missing in the tradition of the Sanskrit text, from about 
\erse 112 apud Beal (]). 6) to vers(^ 56 (p. 10). There 
can, I think, exist little doubt that the contents of this 
portion (thi‘ conclusion of the miraculous phenomena : 
IMara’s grief , the attitude of Suddhodana and Maj^a ; tlu^ 
naimittikas’- obs<jrvation of the superhuman signs on the 

^ He does so tacitly. 

“ Of course a number ol them, tliougli Beal from his Chinese source 
incntiom, only one Brahman. 
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bcdy of the child ; and the first part of their verdict), be 
thejr ever so unreliable in detail, must have fo]*med part 
also of the orioinal text, when still intact. This mivssing 
portion makes up about twenty-four stanzas of the 
Chinese. Assuming the proportion of the number of 
verses between the Sanskrit text and the same text in 
Chimsse garb to ])e nearly the same as in the preceding 
thirty-two verses of the (^Jhinese, which correspond to 
tliiriy-seven Sanskrit ones (Chinese, 1, 1- = Sanskrit, 

1, 0-4o), about twenty-eight stanzas may liave been lost 
between I, 45 and I, 4(j.^ 

In the following I venture to propose some new 
emendations : — 

I, 48. Better than by the reading of Bohtlingk and 
Kielhorn amended tluis: 

The coU-slials and tlie* atmospherical 
divine beings are alwa 3 ^s repiesent(*d in the sk^^ and the 
parallel passage signalized b}" Leumann and (pioted b}" 
Formiehi lias the selfsame turn. I conjectured thus many 
years before knowing the note of Leumann.- 

in. 14 . wr: i 

What is here the meaning of ^ Cowell translates 

“ in the stir of the news ”, Formiehi “ all'iidire la notizia”, 
though vrffdnfa by itself wdthout some veib of arousing 
or hearing added, cannot of course convey this meaning. 
It simplj^ moans tlie ‘ news” and nothing more. Yet 
Cowell realized that tin* poet must have expressed 
somehow that the ladies put on their oinaments in 
a hurry. It is, how^ever, a mistake made by the 
translators that they attribut(‘d tliat signification to 

^ [Tlie Tilietaii veisioti confimis Piofessoi Speijei’s view, showing at. 
this point about sev^enteen additional veises.--F. W. T.] 

- [The Tibetan supports lanam,- F. W. T. ) 

^ 1 have adopted heie the collection ot Luders 
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vinyasta. The verb r iny a s y ai i heva^ljaim dispon 'd \ 

it does not imply the idea of samhhrama and ''haste''. 
Tliat sucli a hhdra is likely to be described by Asvagliosa 
is clear . but it is not in the word vniyasta that we have 
to seek for the adeijuate t(*rm indicating the agitation of 
the matrons anxious to contemplate the prince passing. 
Th(‘ fact is that the expression of the haste is hidden under 
tlie corrupt '^rhe genuine reading must be 

The ladies went down from tlieir apartments, having put 
in tlieir ditterent places the ornaments 

wliich they had taken up in a luiiiy at random, 

the first th<‘y could g(d as they had no time to make 

a choice. ViiJtd has lieie its old meaning, which is akin 
to that of Latin i( mere, Greek et/ci). and which is instanced 
by passages from the Satapathabiahmana in 

the St Petersbyrg Diet , s.\ 

III 48. The Lodliisattva h.as come lioim^ from his 
second dri^e outside his palace gioiinds in a sad and 
ineditati\e frame of mind. Tlie king seeing him thus 
returning (?( and ha\ing heard 

wdiat iiiia'ttta occasiom^d that melancholy mood, acts as is 
explicitly staled in the stanzas 49 and 50. But how the 
king came to know that nirndfa \vo do not n^ad in our 
text. Instead of this Ave are informed that the king 
“entered the city (himself) ” (Cowell), “ si reco in citta ” 
(l^rmichi) = :5^fir?T This entering of the 

city l>y the king, who has not before been said to ha\e 
loft his capital, is not only out of place, but ahso inconsistent 
With his having st^en (^^) his son come liack. Moreover, 
the wording itself, fo express his coming into 

his capital, is strange and suspect. Instead of 
I propose as the true reading The old king, fdty 

prvh^ya sd'invivritinji, made an inquiry, 2)arye'^a)iai)j 
cakdra ; thereby he learns of the n'lm'itfa and acts 

^ [The Tibetan liiis, howei ei , (jim^ htya ytam (jytb w. T.l 
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accordingly. The Cliinese version of our poem (verse 286 
on p. 85 of Boars translation) lias likewise asked 
anxiously the reason why ”, but knows nothing of that 
returning of the old king to his capital. I giusss that tin" 
source of tin* depravation of iji into pnryH’ 

(jammy is to be sought in a misspelt 

lY, :}8. I 

TITf BTTJ’^aRTTT^ II 

I do not wonder that as edited by (\)\\(‘ll, is 

disapproved by scholars. Cowell's intcn-prelatiou of that 
word is strained. But neither TOciJT®, the conjecture of 
BohtHiigk, nor Formiehis proposal to read an* 

satisfactoiy. The g(*nuine reading cannot, I tliink be 
but "^TITWT® i i ixiloyl uh'iiyanncahnrasjfn etc., with the 
meaning “ she imitated him by (assuming his) out(‘r 
appearance”. Al'rfyd is the instrumental of dhrit of the 
kind instanced in my Sanskrit Syntax § 78. Cf. Raghu- 
vam^a, xi, 18. 

IV, .'52. I 

M TnwtMii: II 

± am not satisfied with This word disturbs the 

construction of the whole stmtence, wdietlier it is taken 
as the nominative cas<‘ or as the accusative. Formichi, 
as well as Cowell, translating here rather freely, does not 
solve the difficulty, and will s(‘arcely be follow'ed in his 
effort to account for the genitives viha lajanCtni and 
ciniayatah by making them dependent on the verb 
d + (Ihd. In his note on p. 885 of his book lu* seems to 
explain cinfayatas cHfatii as a so-called accus. etyino- 
logicus, wdiich is of course impossible. 

By a slight correction, reading 1^% instead of 
all will become right. Construe: api nCnna viliamjCmdm 

' [Tibetan yofi8'SU-gros>-h?/a'^-so - tx compound with 7 * = (probably 
paryesam) made consultation. — F. W. T.] 
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(rilie) rastnifmn nunla dhitdh, na id eintayaio janasya 
Vittel “ sliould Spring infuse dinnkeuness into the 

inind of ilie biids tind in)t in the mind of Die l)eino 
(mdowed \Mth reaso]! and liolding himself for wis(‘ ^ 

IV,^ 5(). must 1)(‘ corrected into Youili 

{ymtrd iHf) is mentioned in the pre(‘(‘ding lijie, old age 
{jam) not If \vt‘ keep the reading of MSS,, 
tlie jmmonn iyitm cainiot be accounted for, wlnaeas td(i)n 
(\i/ yaiira uam) is the \eiy pronoun wanted. I lead the 
Mhole stanza as follows : — 

5IT5!f^’igt?T H 

hf)\v is it that thes(' women do not realize th<‘ tickleness 
oi joutli, since may it b(‘ e\er m) adorm^d wn'th Ixaiuty 
old age w ill luin it ^ 

IV, 92. <‘tc. I doubt tln^ g«muineness of 

(fdih. Hien^ is no loom heit‘ ior a concessi\t^ particle. 
The prince must m(‘an : 'and as legards your assertion 
that with females it is allowed to ir-e untrue sjan'ch, 1 do 
not understand,’’ etc. In other terms, is a clerical 

(uror for (^ow^ell, indeed, translates “ and wdien 

thou sayest ”, not ‘‘if’. 

V, 22. Kielhorn wuis right in stating that tln‘ second 

pada, , as found in the ]\fSS. and 

edited by Cowndi, must be somehow corrupted, since the 
object of prat irik^uh cannot be w’^anting. His correction 

does not satisfy. Tlie adv('rsati\e particle 
mtroducing what follo^vs in pada r, shows that tlu* prince 
hy going to the town and not to the foiest liad changed 
his mind. How% then, can it be said in the preceding 
line that lu* mounted on horseback wdtli the intention 
ol going to the towm ^ On the contrary, tlie prince, 
under the strong impression of the mira(‘ulous^appearance 
of the monk, had made up his mind to betake liimself to 
the forest (<^1. 2hl). Yet (the true 
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reading is here proposed by Luders), he did not follow 
his inclination, and, putting oft‘ that design until a later 
time he leturned into the town Hence 

it follows that Asvaghosa cannot lia\e cxj^ressed liiniself 
but thus * ‘ he mounted on horse- 

back, in order to enter the forest 

Y, 58. ^nrTi*rr 

ii 

The upanm contained in the tourth pada is difiei(*nily 
understood by Cowell and Formiehi According to Co\\ell 
lire aiKjana in (juestion is a(nothei) woman crushed ]),y 
an elepliant and tlien dropped’ , Formiehi explains the 
word as denoting a female elephant, subdued (hltdgna) 
by a male elephant and thrown to the ground Both 
interpretations are to be rejected, since thc}^ would 
involve the highly improbable, not to say impossible, 
assumption of a simile boll 0 ^^ed, not from ordinal y and 
common things, but from something unusual and far- 
fetched, Moreover, in the inteipietation of Formiehi the 
descriptive part of the rhetorical figure, as it is elaborated 
in the padas a, /i, and c, fails to have its efiect. HifJala- 
kulamvLrdhaja, etc, suits the female musician; how can 
it be explained to fit the female elephant ^ We have 
rather to expect that the girl, lying on the ground with 
difehe veiled hair and lier ornaments sliding down fr^m 
their places, should be compared to some creeper, ti am pled 
down by the feet of an elephant and crushed Accordingly 
1 suppose °tdvganeia to be corrupt, and confidently 
emend irfTRTfnWT 

711, 12. The first word of tlris stanza, can be 

accounted for neither as a conclusive particle nor as 
a pronoun. In fact, both translatois leave it out in their 
^ [The Tibetan has gron-ln pmam.— Y W T ] 
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translations. 1 suspect its genuineness, and read the first 
pada as follows : Apurva, not purva, 

is the very word wanted : “ it is the very first time 1 see 
an hermitage ; for this reason/' etc. 

YU, 13. Cowell has edited: cTTO: 

following tlio Paris MS. The Cambridge MS. has 
rf®. Considering that the prince wants to be 
informed of the various kinds of tapas (the 
of st. 11), and tliat nfior the detailed general exposition 
of tapas ill st. 14 there follows an account of the 
. . . TfTOT — note the plural f(fj>asdiyi — 

the true reading must surely be XR^ 

The ascetic, in fact, does not praise the excellence 
(vise^am) of the tapas, but commemorates the manifold 
kinds iyUemn) of it.’^ 

VII, 4:i. 

tt 

Cowell retains in his edition this reading of the MSS., 
and translates : to dwell with thee who art like Indra 
would bring prosperity even to Brhaspali.” This inter- 
pretation seems to me better than Formichi s, who takes 
ahhyiidaya as meaning tlie same as mlaya, ‘‘ arising," 
a rather arbitrary opinion, which makes liim render the 
line thus: “ il dimorare con te che sei simile ad Indra 
farebbe di certo sorgere un (secoiido) Brhaspati." Far- 
fetched, indeed ! 

I suppose a sliglit fault. We have but to replace the 
hit in abhyudayd° by the aksara f, which is so similar to 
it in Nepalese MSS., and we get-- 

f : wit II 

“ to dwell with thee, who art like Indra, would bring 
a source of delight (even) to Brhaspati.” The sub-audition 

’ [The Tibetan lias Ichj/ad-pnr-rnami = vt<e}an. — F. W. T.] 

JRAS. 1914. 8 
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of- cannot be a liindrancc to tin- emendation, in 

poetry.^ 

viiJ, 40. 

^ TTriraTTI I 

Cowell trjiiislates : “ Do not therefore iissiiine that his 
(]epartui*e arisiss from the fault ol either of us, O (|ueeii . 
Forinichi likewise: “ Peri^, o reoiiia degli uuniini, non 
voler credere che la parten/a di lui avvenne per colpa 
di noi due.” The purport of tlie smitence is in this 
manner well rendered, yet the interpretation is anything 
but <*xact. It rests on tlic assumption that lyrat Kjinitii m = 
prafll<*f7nii, to believe' , but since there docs not exist, as 
far as is known, another instance thereof. Cowell liimself 
supposed a corruption in praiUjantiun and pioposed 
2 >rat i paifnm, Bnt neither this nor any otlier correction 
of tlic transmitted aksaras is required. They are sound 
and genuine. The awkwardness of interpreting them 
arisiss from a wrong division of words ; in fact, 

is not one \vord, but two. Read if rfcR^rnt (if not ®irrfw, 
as is ill MS. O) TffTf and construe : nCn^luiny 

dvdni donate (fantnpi fafjmtj/didm (or "^prayathp) prail, 
“ do not therefore inculpate us in tliis manner for his 
departure.” Dos^afo gaatiim = ddmyituid Ramfiyana, 

ed.Bomb., vi, 105, i:i: . ^^eft 

As to cf.Buddhacarita, xiii, 16 : 

Vlll, 54. Formichi declares the first lin(‘ of tliis stanza 
to be inexplicable and a lociin desperatus ; ]i(‘ does not 
even venture to translate the stanza. My opinion on this 
point is (piite diftorent. Not only does t}i(‘ purport of the 
verse seem clear to me, but I think also that it has been 
faultlessly transmitted ]>y the MbS. Tlu^n^ is no ivason to 
change with Cowell qfcf (a word, moreover*, indispensable 
for the sentence) into Hfff to a\oid to construe 

[The Tibetan mmu. par. mtho ha '^uyjpoits abhyu . F, W, T. 1 
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with tlu' accusative. Thougli that coustructioii looks 
soiuowhat strange, it is uuobjectioua])le. Why, Avheii 
iu)l) 0 (ly will iind fault with a turn like this, anarha 
tHfHiindhunl f<f,nhjmihny “ Eartli does not deserve him as 
her- riilei*.'' should one be avers<^ to sucli a one, where 
unurhCi is replaced hy a hh a (j ini ^ Tlie objective^ accusative 
with \erbal nouns in is sufficiently proved as good 
Sanskrit; cf, Wiiitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 2715, my 
Sanskrit Syntax, § 52, and Ihim., ed. Bomb., i 0, J9: 

IX, 112. The prince, justifyiiig liis retirement from tlie 
woild, says that he would not have left his family and 
1 ‘elativt‘S, if s(‘paration from them were not something 
unaNoidable Tn the half-sloka which contains the second 
member of tln^ a)ternativ(‘, since* s(*paration is unavoid- 
able, for tliis reason ’’ etc., tliere is a gap of three syllables 
tilled up by C\)well 1 should j»r<d‘er to till it up oliierwise. 
In iny opinion, Asvaghosa's text may lie betteu* restored 
by n*ading the stanza as follows: — 

^5 ff 

is my coiijecttxre I'rM- and in the ft? that 
follows 1 recognize the mutilated first syllable ofaTSf*. 
Our poet gF'eatly likes the repetition of the same wording 
in ])oth members of alternative and adversative sentences. 

IX, 38. Leaving aside the padas a and 5, where tlie 
ilodhisattva, refuting tin*, prejudice that only old age is 
the proper time to forsake the world, just as in the 
foregoing and following vers(*.s hv repeatedly employs the 
t^rms lidl(t and ((ktda — which verses owing to their 
corrupt and fragmentary cemdition 1 do not understand — 
1 think I rniglit propos(* a plausible correction of pfidas 

* [The Tilnitaii ‘^eeniH to omit VTll, o4. — F. W. T. | 
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c ‘and d, which contain an independent sentence. By 
reading sarvakaJe for sarvidcaUiy and clianoing the non- 
sensical subsequent aksaras into we 

would get a lino that runs thus : — 

II 

“ Death drags away the living at every time. Ts, then, 
not every time fit for (striving at) tlie Highest Good ^ 

IX, 5G. The reader of Cowell’s translation of this 
stanza must be struck by the self-contradiction of the 
view expressed. Liberation is first promised as attainable 
by the line of precepts laid down in st. 55 — v’z. the 
discharge of one’s debts to the Ancestors, the Rsis, and 
the Devas — and immediately after it is said . ‘ those who 
seek liberation will find (nothing but) weariness.” The 
translation of the edited fe\t is liere, indf'ed, good , but 
the original cannot possibly have this purport. It is clear 
that the king’s counsellor must mean this : Pay your debt 
to the Pitaras, the Rsis, the IVvas; by these means you 
will obtain salvation, those wlio seek for liberation 'in 
some other vmy do not get it, may they exert themselves 
ever so.” In other terms, the second line of st. 56 is to 
be read thus : — 

11 

XII, 1 9. The emendation in pada a, proposed by 
Windisch, cannot be upheld, as it spoils the metre. From 
the transmitted of C, 1 rather elicit and 

of yl. 18 is to be understood also in 1 9. Arada teaches 
here that the eleven indr iy art and their vi^ayas are 
modifications of hnddhiP- 

[The Tibetan confirms tins tidn&lation. It also implies 
a probable reading, in the pievious line — F W. T.] 
p mkhyen. mdzod agrees with Professor Windisch.— 
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XII, 22. f ^ 

Tlgrwtilfcf ^ II 

There is liere no room for sucJi a word as . The 
phases of individual existence are here enumerated, 
and being bound ” is not one ol* them, but the very 
essence of any sucli existence at all. It is not badhyate 
that is liere re(|uired, but hddhii<de. Birtli {jdyate) and 
its triad of undesirable^ yet unavoidable consequences — old 
age (jJryair), pain (badh and deatli (viriyate) — are 
styl(‘(l cyahtam, “the material world/' the same idea in 
Buddhist terminology bcs'iig also denoted by the term drsta- 
dltarma, Pali ditthadlutAnmo, cf. Childers, s.v. For this 
reason I confidently read ^rn2r%. Asvaghosa uses the 
same word also in another jiassage : XIY, 27. 

XIl I, 29c. f^rfrlTT TT%: a deeper darkness 

of night spread ai-ound (Cowell), This must of course 
be meant. It is, however, scarcely admissible to assume 
for rdaraii the acc(‘ptation ‘ to spread about”. Kern 
coriected To this may be objected the im- 

probability of the parasmaipada ha\ ing here an intransitive 
sense. I should therefore, while keeping tWrTffT^T, prefer 
to read “ Night intensified lier 

spreading out (her veil of) darkness," Note that the 
visarga after is not found in C. 

XIII, 88. Both Cowell and Formichi are at a loss to 

extract a good sense from the first and second pada of this 
btanza : f I 

etc. Flow can the genitives dltarmavidas iasya 
denote the Bodliisattva signified by the subject maharsih ^ 
If the reading is right, they cannot but designate another 
fhan that subject. This conclusion is so imperative that 
Formichi even sought to demonstrate that sa dharmavii 
should be Mara himself ' But the reading is not right. 
Several emendations liave been proposed, see Formichi, 
P- 397 f. Here is one more which, if probable, would 
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heal the wound in a very simple iiiaiiiier. I would, then, 
proppse ; 

TT (if not with Bohtlingk) 1?T, etc. 

But the Great Rsi, knowing the Dhanua and invincible 
(as he was), wlien he perceived tln^ host ()f Mara o\er“ 
flowing. . . ‘‘invincible/ is a Vaidik word, 

indeed ; but this is no reason why Asvagliosa should not 
have made use of it. There are otlier instanei's of sucli 
words found in Ids poems, whicli in the Petropolitan 
Dictionary are only exemplified by passages taken from 
Vaidik texts, for instance, Jhid<lliacai‘ita, II, 54, f^m<T 
(observed); II, :I6, (gold); VIII, 82, (lixed), 

the archaic nu^aning of resting ” of V, 4fi Cf also 
my not(* on III, 14.^ 

J. S Splvkr. 

The Bkahmvnk’ and Kshatriya Tradition 

Iflr. Pargiter in the last number of this Journal 
(pp. 885-904) lias discovered in a Pauranic tradition 
materials for the leconstruction of a most inter<^sting 
chapter in ancient Indian traditional histoiy, tlu^ relation 
of Visvamitra and Vasislha. As his r( ‘const ruction ends 
with a criticism of tln^ distrust of the epic tradition 
evinced by Professor Macdonell and n\} self, it is of interest 
to me to examine th(‘ arguments liy which the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of tradition aie canit^d out 
At the outset of this examination ve are confronted by 
two propositions which aie stated by Mr. Pargiter in 
absolute terms : (1 ) “ Tlie course of all tradition is from the 
simple and natural to the extra\agant and mar\ ellous ” ; 
(2) “It is impossible to treat brahmanic tradition as 
a critical standard, when notoriously the brahmans had 

^ [Tibetan cho^-kyi cho qa seems to imply a uMding dharniavidhc<^. — 
F. W. T.l 
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little or no notion of history Neither of these 
propositions is self-evident, and neither, in rny opinion, 
can be regarded as true. In the first place the course of 
tradition may be from the simple and natural to the 
extravagant and marvellous, but there is the other side of 
the question, the fact that since and before Euhemerus 
man has been prone to employ his intellect to render simple 
and natural what appears irrational, extra\agant, and 
marvellous. If a version is simpler than another, it may 
be more primitive ; it may equally be an attempt to 
render simple what was more confused, or mei*ely a brief 
allusion to what was well known otherwise : and to apply 
as of uni\ersal validity the test of simplicity as a test of 
age is to beg the (juestion. The same fallacy, in the 
second plac(\ affects the attack on the brahmanic notion 
of history. For whence does Mr. Pargitei* derive the 
evidence for this theoiy ? What conceivable right have 
\\e for the period, say to 500 B.c , to make any assertion 
regarding the brahmanic notions of history in contrast 
with those of the Ksatriyas We could only set up 
a canon if wo could contrast tlie Ksatriya tradition of the 
\ (‘die period, say to 500 Bc , with the Bifihmana tradition 
and see that the former by its coherence and consistency 
claimed superiority over that of the brahmins. This, 
however, we cannot do , all that Mr. Pargiter can attempt 
IS ( 1) to reconstruct a tradition wliicli is to be carried back 
to the Vedic period, and then (2) to prove that the 
tradition is superior by contrast with the BiTihmana 
standard. To assert that the Bralimana tradition is not 
a critical standard because tlie bralimins liad little or no 
knowledge of histoiy is a mere 'petitio principib, 

A third objection to Mr. Pargiter’s views suggests 
Itself ; lie distinguishes b(‘,tween a Ksatriya and a 
t>rahiuanic tradition, but does not explain the grounds on 
which this distinction is based. There is a plain and 
obvious distinction, which has been universally recognized, 
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between the «acred Vedic texts, the Samliiids and the 
Braltmanas (iiidnding the earlier A^xmyakas and 
llpanisads), and the epic tradition, embodied first and 
foremost in the two great epics and then in the Purdnas, 
But the Puranas, as we have them now, are brahmanic 
compilations'’,^ and equally so are tlie epics, and I am 
wholly at a loss to see what right we have to select one 
part as brahmanic, one as Ksatiiya tradition. 

A further difficulty must be frankly mentioned. “This 
ballad,” we are toldr “ may well have been handed down 
by Court bards and then put into writing six or seven 
centuries n.c.” This suggestion is wholly conjectuial, 
and it is well to realize that the story which we are 
invited to believe existed at the time of the great 
Brdhmanas is found only in a series of Piirdnas. The date 
of these works ( Vcvyn, Bralimanda. Brahma, &iva, Lhiga, 
and the Ila'idvamsa) cannot by any reasonable possibility 
be placed before the Christian era — it is unnecessary for 
my purpose to argue more than that, though their dates 
may well be a good deal later^ — and this gives ample room 
for later manipulation of Vedic tradition. 

This, then, is the real problem : we have a Vedic 
tradition, which is incidentally lianded down in a series of 
sacred texts, dating from before Buddha ; it is a tradition 
of priests, but as priests were the learned men, the bards, 
at any rate in some cases, of the community, there is no 
a priori probability that another divergent tradition 
existed among the Ksatriyas. We do find in texts over 
500 years later in date than the Vedic period certain 
other traditions, AVe cannot solve questions of priority 
by the dismissal of brahminical accuracy, but must resort 
to an examination of the two legends without prejudice 
other than the natural preference for the older. The 
onus probandi lies on those who seek to show that the 
later contains a purer tradition. 

^ p. 889. 2 p, 902 . See JRAS. 1907, p. 681. 
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Now tlie later tradition exists in varied forms, and 
there are therefore two questions, first to decide the older 
of the forms, and tlien to compare that with the Vedic 
tradition. The traditional version of the dispute between 
Vasis:t.ha and Vi^vfimitra is familiar from the RdmCiyanaj 
and it centres in the efforts of Visvamitra to obtain the 
status of a brahmin. In the version described by 
Mr. Par^iter we hear of Satyavrata, son of Trayyaruna, 
king of Kosala, who for an offence is banished by his 
father , Vasistha deliberate!}^ does not intervene to 
pre\ent his banishment, and assumes the government 
of the realm, the fatlicr retiring in v^exation to the forest. 
The banished prince in exile rescued the son, Galava, 
of Visvamitia, wlio, engaged in the penance whicli won 
him brahminhood, had left his wife and children without 
adeejuate mei^ns of support. Satyavrata also killed 
Vasisiha’s cow {sarvah'dniachifjhd), and was thence named 
by the latter the man of three or sins (Trisanku). 

Oil his return fiom his penance, as a seer, Visvamitra 
lestored Satyavrata Trisaiiku to his kingdom, and raised 
him in his corporeal body to the sky. 

This tale seems to Mr. Pargiter probable and natural as 
compared with the Rdiiidyaiui version, and this simplicity 
in his view makes it undoubtedly older than the latter. 
More specifically he argues that the version could not 
have been composed when the version in the epics existed, 
and if composed could not have been admitted into the 
Rurdnas. Neither argument has any value ; it is a pure 
assumption that no new version of a legend could be 
created after the epic legends had come into existence, 
and, in view of tlie plain testimony borne by the com- 
parison of epic and Purdua tales in other cases ^ of the 
many variant versions of ancient legends current, an 

^ See e.g. the various versions ot the Rsya.sniga episode analysed by 
Liiders, and those of the P^lrura^as and other legends examined by 
<^eldner and Sieg. Cf. also JRAS. 1911, p. 1105. 
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assumption wholly unjustified. More importance attaches 
to the argument that tlie version of a conflict of Visvamitra 
and Indra in the Ramdyana is due to a misunderstanding 
of the naiiie of Vasistha, De\araj, which he finds in this 
narrative. That is the kind of point which is reajly of 
importance, if valid. Unliappilj" in tins case it is not 
valid ; it rests on a comparison of tw^o epic \ crses wdiere 
devardf in one corresponds to hhutakrt in the other, and 
wrhich record that Vasistha caused all creatures to live in 
a period of drought ; tliey do not, as Mr. Pargiter says, 
refer to administration of the kingdom at all, and theie- 
fore they in no w^ay illustrate the Paraiui legends. Nor 
in the second place is hhufakrf synonymous with dec (raj ; 
the meaning of it, '‘the cn ator/’ is abundant!} explained 
by the verse which oudh F raja pat ir tea prajCih : Pi*ajapati 
is hhatapofi as early as the Brahmamc^, and so the theory 
that hh dtukrt = Ludviii = detay'dj at once is inv'alidated. 
The id(‘a th«‘it Devaraj was Vasistha’s peisonal name 
and was mistaken for Indra rests aeeoidingly on the 
weakest foundation.^ 

Oil the other hand, lor the theoiy that the Pin ana 
version is in no wise primitive, a good deal may be said. 
It cltarly knows the contest regarding Yasistha’s cow 
(vv. *52-7), and it is guilty of the absuidity in the 
context in which the episode is placed of treating the 
ruler of a kingdom as ])os&essing only one cow, as 
Mr. Pargiter himself points out. But in the Uaindyami 
\ersion tlie cow is that of \ asistha^s herniitagi^ and the 
only cow- necessaiy to a hermit, a clear sign that the epic 
is more primitive in this regard. Mr. ]>argit(‘r liimself 
again admits that the episode of (lalava is suspiciously 

^ Air Par gitei s further identification of ciem^u/ and {tliev are 

nearly equivalent”, p. 897, n. 2) leads him into the unhappy conjecture 
ot - Vasistha in the place of the pictuu^scpie touch hy which 

Satyaviata’s interfeience with the mairiage is tailed an assault on the 
gods a touch m full harmony with the leligious ceiemony of marnage 
and far fioni ab&uid or impossible (p. 894, n, 1) ° 
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like an setiological explanation of the name ; but lie does 
not note that tlie selling of tlie boy for a hundred 
cows and tlie binding are obviously derived fi’om the 
Sunah4opa story familiar from the AUareya Bmhinana, 
Finally, the episode of Tri^anku is equally far from 
piimitiNe, Mr Paigiter^ himself admits that the ety- 
mology is doubtful, but he rationalizes the story by 
the view that on the deatli of Trisanku, probably soon 
after his i-estoration, in eonsecjuence of the liardships ho 
hod undergone, Vis\aniitra honoured him by naming 
a constellation aftei him Tins is Euhemoiism witli 
a \engeancts but foi our purpose all v\e need note is that 
theie is absolutely notliing to show that this version is 
older than the epic* . it meicdy s«iys that Visvamitia laised 
the king to li(*aveu with liis liody, (juoting a pair of old 
stanzas to the effect tliat Trisanku shines in the sky 
lluough Visvamitras favour, this may presuppose the 
( laborate epic veisioii or it may not J»ut, taken on the 
whole, there is no leason to late as earlj" this piece of 
bald patchwork, \vn*th its whollj^ unintelligible tale of 
Vasi^thas motive, which Mi. Pargiter- interprets as 
a piiestly seizure of power. 

Th(" noxt question is the relation of this version to the 
Vedie tradition. Is it the real explanation of the Vedic 
opposition of Vasistha and Visvamitra ^ Here we find 
that the Vedie tradition has no trace of Satyavrata 
'riisanku, and that on the contiary the liguie of Sudas 
a[)peais as the king witli whom the priests Visvamitra 
and Vasistha stood in connexion , equall}^ tlie Vedic 
tradition ignores (jalava — thougli it contains, as we have 
seen, tlie leal source of that legend, just as the “wish 
cow ” of Vasistlia lias an historical connexion witli Vedic 
tradition. How can we reject the Vedic evidence of 
Assured date in favour of this legend, late in its proved 

' p 90;i - pp 897), 900, n 1. 

fSet* M.icdoiiell, Vedte Mytliolo[fi/, p 150. 
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existence, and on all sides full of signs of secondary 
origin ? It is a minor matter that Trayyaruna figures 
as a Kosala king, and that Tryaruna of the Vedic texts 
is a prince of what was later the Kuru country. 

All the epic versions, however, agree with this account 
in regarding Visvamitra as undergoing penance, and he is 
in the epiCvS treated as a king who became a brahmin. 
Mr. Pargiter^ defends this view, and holds that the 
silence of the Rigvecla is natural, since lie liad abandoru^d 
liis kingly status and resolutely turned his back on tlic 
past. But it is equally natural and less imaginative to 
assume that his kingship is not mentioned in the Rigveda 
because it did not exist. What is important to note is 
that the mere fact of the kingship of Visvamitra, e\en if 
admitted, leaves us without any explanation of the 
importance attaclied in the epic to his becoming a 
brahmin. Mr. Pargitcr, who recognizes this, finds in 
the episode of Satyavrata the reason of the struggle, 
but there is an equally good and much moie ancient 
explanation, the facts connected with the Puroliitaship 
of Sudas. 

To sum up, the Vedic tradition shows two priests 
dispjiting over the favour and Puroliitaship of a prince, 
Sudas, whose reality is beyond doubt. This tradition 
cannot reasonably be placed later than 800 J3.c., the 
lowest date for the texts which record it. There are two 
non-Vedic traditions : one, the epic, deals in great detail 
with the alleged efforts which Visvamitra had to make to 
become a brahmin ; the other traces the enmity of 
Visvamitra and Vasistha to a quarrel in connexion 
with a prince, Tri^anku. Now the first legend in its 
attitude towards the position of a brahmin as compared 
with a king is not early Vedic, but it does represent 
a strain of thought which appeal's in a simpler form in 
the Upanisad period of Vedic literature, in which we are 

1 p. 887. 
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told, e.g., that Janaka of Videha became a brahmin in the 
sense at least that he attained the learning of one. The 
legitimate view is that this story is a later development 
of sub-Vedic times, and this accords with its late 
appearance in literature. The other story in its kernel 
is totally different from the Vcdic account of the feud of 
the two priests ; it evidently presupposes that Visvamitra 
was not originally a priest ; it operates with a prince, 
unknown to Vcdic fame, whom it identifies with Trisanku, 
of whom we only know tliat the old tradition (reported 
by this version) made him a constellation ; it invents 
a most absui'd explanation of his name, and reproduces 
an old Vedic tale of Sunahsepa in a mutilated form 
regarding a certain Galava. It is in m}^ opinion wholly 
impossible to see in all this anj^ possible gain to the Vedic 
tradition ; in this case, as in otliers, it seems to me that 
the effort to exploit the later texts adds nothing to our 
knowledge of Vedic times. We can, of course, heap 
conjecture on conjecture, and erect plausible edifices, but 
the substructions of our buildings seem to me to be 
wholly untrustworthy. 

Of minor points may be noticed that the argument^ 
that the interpretation of Vidarbha in the version of the 
Vdyu Pnrdna as prince of Vidarbha’' must be wiong 
because the kingdom of Vidarbha did not come into being 
until later, rests on the assumption that the narrative is 
one of strict truth and that the date of the founding of 
the kingdom of Vidarbha can be fixed as later than this 
epoch, and that neither assumption need be cori’cct. It 
Blight plausibly be argued that the severe punishment 
was due to the enormity of the offence, nor can it be 
doubted that the Purdnas meant “ prince of Vidarbha ”, 
even if their account is the less primitive. But of this 
there is no evidence ; the explanation of vv. 39-40 may 
be mere special pleading, and the crime have been 
’ p. 893, 11. 10. 
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committed after the ceremony was completed. Vidarblia 
as a citizen's name is surely wholly impossible. 

In conclusion, I may add that Mr. Pargiter’s criticism ^ 
of Professor MacdonelFs and my view of Trisanku is again 
based on a pelitio principii. Trisahku, the religious 
teacher of the Taittirlya U/xmimdy is “ manifestly 
different from and later than the king Trisanku But 
why ? The teacher of the Upanisad was presumably 
a reality to judge from the way he is referred to, and the 
king Tri^aiiku is a mythical person wlio ascends the sky 
in his own person and moves as a constellation, as the 
legends which are the sole authority for his personality 
agree in telling us. To compare these two with Saul 
the king and Saul the religious teacher is merely to 
prejudice the issue. Both of these men were real, but it 
is a mere assumption that a real Trisahku other than the 
teacher ever existed. 

A. Behjuedale Keith. 


The Phonetics of the Wardak Vase 
It is well known that consonants are never written 
doubled in the Kharosthi script, and the ciuestion arises 
whether, when reading inscriptions in that script, a single 
consonant may be regarded at times as meaning that 
consonant doubled. In a note published in this Journal 
for 1913, p. 141, Sir G. Grierson has put forward the 
view — “ I would suggest that a consideration of the 
modern vernaculars of the north-west will show that 
the assumption that this restoration [i.e. i*eading a single 
consonant as doubled] is required is probably wr ong, and 
that the dialect in which tliese Kharosthi inscriptions are 
written pionounced these consonants as single, not as 
double, letters." He has supported his suggestion with 
the fact that the languages of the north-west, which he 
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has named the modern Paisaca languages, have generally 
substituted a single consonant in the place of the old 
doubled consonant. 

This involves the question, whether the modern avoid- 
ance, of double consonants prevailed also some seventeen 
to nineteen centuries ago in the north-west — a view 
which may well be doubted, considering what radical and 
continual changes have taken place there during those 
centuries : but I will confine myself simply to the 
consideration of the Kharosthi script. 

It is well known that the Kharosthi script does not 
distinguish between a and a, i and i, u and il, that is, 
since a long vowel is equivalent to a short one doubled, 
(one may say) it did not distinguish between the single 
and the doubled vowel. We cannot suppose the language 
had no such long vowels, and Sir G. Grierson, in putting 
forward his suggestion regarding the consonants, does not 
(and would not, I imagine) apply it to the vowels nor 
contend that we must never read those vowels long. 
There would be nothing strange, therefore, if Kharosthi 
treated consonants in the same way. The question then 
comes to this: do the vowel-signs mean sometimes short 
vowels and sometimes long, and do the consonants mean 
sometimes single and sometimes doubled consonants ? 
This question can probably be only decided by discovering 
verses written in Kharosthi. I am not aware whether 
verses have been discovered elsewhere, but have pointed 
out in my article on this inscription (El. xi, 218) that 
fhe passage in line 3 — 

aviya-nabagra paryata-sava-bhavagra yo adra-aihtara- 
aiiida-jo jalayuga ^aphatiga arupyata 
appears to consist of 41okas and probably ran thus 
originally — 

. . . ariya-napako paryatta-^ava-bhavako 
yo addra-jo antara-jo anda-jo [ca] jalayuko 
sapphattiko arupyatta. 
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. If this view be tenable, the metre shows that the first 
a in bJiavagra must be read long and the second a in 
jaldyuga, and that the third syllable in arupyata must 
be long. As arupyata can hardly be anything else than 
the Prakrit arupyattd, it follows that the single t must 
have been read as doubled. 

This seems fair evidence that vowels were to be read 
long and single consonants as doubled where they would 
have been written so if the script had provided such 
distinctions. The language therefore had doubled con- 
sonants, and had not reduced its doubled consonants to 
single consonants as in the modern languages referred 
to by Sir G. Grierson ; but the script did not provide 

characters for doubled consonants. ^ „ 

F. E. Paugiter. 

Inscription on the Wardak Vase: Two corrections 

Two corrections should be made in my reading of the 
inscription on the Wardak vase (El. xi, 202; JRAS. 1912, 

p. 1060). 

Professor Konow has pointed out to me tliat the 
sentence in line 2, which I read as soco. 7 ne hMiya, should 
be yo ca vie bhuya, which was an ordinary exprcs.sion. 
It is the relative clause to the following words : natigva- 
mid/ra-samhhatigvana. All my remarks on my erroneous 
reading must therefore be modified, and this correction 
removes the grammatical irregularity which marked the 
word ibca. 

The other correction concerns the word that I read as 
mamh'ana or asamryana in line 4. The third letter, if 
regarded as containing s, should be ri, and not at as 
I took it by oversight. The reading asam^rana is there- 
fore erroneous and must be cancelled. The word must 
be read as aaamrSana or asamryana, and as both are 
plainly impossible. Dr. Thomas’ suggestion, dcaryana, is 

the only probable emendation. t-. 

F. E. Pargitek. 
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The meaning of the Sanskrit word ndsd has been hiis- 
understood in dictionaries published in Europe. Th^e 
following are the authorities which I have consulted : — 
Petersburg Dictionary, and smaller ditto : “ Ein 

nasenartig hervorslehendes Holz tiber einer Thiir.'^ 
jVfonier-Williams : “A piece of wood projecting like 
a nose over a door.” 

Apte : “ The upper timber of a door.” 

Amarakof^ia, II, ii, 13 : *‘ndsd dar dparisthitam” 
Abhidhanacintamani, 1 008 : “ 'ndsordlwadarunV’ 

Medini : dvarordhradCirnniy 

A translation of the Amarakosa into seven modern 
Indian languages, made by pandits for Colebrooke, 
of which I have a copy, gives the following trans- 
lations of ndm : — 

Kashmiri : ^ the meaning of 

which I cannot certainly restore. The copyist has 
probably blundered. It looks like caukatha petha- 
kanic^ kufl^^, the stone over a door-frame, but in 
Kashmir it would certainly be of wood. It is 
probably a literal translation of the Panjabi. 

'' Panjabi : astaaibh-ke d^i) upar-dd patihar, the stone 
of the top of tlie (side)-posts. 

Hindi : caukath-ke wpay* led patthar, the stone of the 
top of the door-frame. 

“ Parvati Bhasa : saghdn (? Naipali saiiidr, a lintel). 

“ Maithili : dehar^ upar-kd kdfh, the wood of the top 
of a doorway. 

“ Bengali : jhamkdt, kapdli, both meaning ' lintel 
“ Oriya : dvdra upara Jedtha, the wood over a doorway.'' 
The ^abdakalpadruma gives dvd/rdparisthitaddrv , : 

jhdnkdth iti kapdli iti ca bhdsd 
The Vacaspatya gives dvdroparisthitakdsthe^ "jhankdth, 
‘ kapdli ' khydte 

JEAS. 1914. 


9 
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'I have quoted these Indian works at length in order to 
show that the connexion with ndsd, a nose, asserted by 
Bdhtlingk and Roth and, following them, by Monier 
Williams, has, so far as I can ascertain, no native 
authority. In fact, the alleged resemblance to a nose is 
founded on a mistaken etymology on the part of these 
eminent scholars. Apte gives the correct meaning. Th(^ 
word means “ lintel ” and nothing more. 

If the word has nothing to do with ^msd, a nose, it is 
necessary to attempt to ascertain its real derivation. 

In Kashmiri there is a tendency to retain an original 
ny even in tadbhave words, as in nydyukh, quail-elsome 
(from nydyaka-) ; nydstifh, depositing ('from vyasatvu). 
There is also the Kashmiri nyCiy, a quarrel : nyCis, 
a deposit. In Paisaci Prakrit these two words would 
be written Tidya- and iidsa-, and in Kashmiri tins 
pronunciation of ny is the same as that of /7. Wheij| 
medial the same sound is written /I, as in ddhS 
(dhanya-), paddy. 

In Kashmiri, the Sanskrit nam, a lintel, appears under 
the form nyds. In the slips for the Kashmiri dictionary 
on which I am at present engaged, this word is explained 
as follows by Mahamahopadhyaya Mukunda Rama of 
Srinagar — nyds: ndsd-ddm: grhabhitf ini dvaropari yad 
dirgham darn tiryag upanyasya ydjyate tad-vacako 'yadi 
^abdd vijheyah. Here, again, the meaning is ‘'lintel 
and it is explained as a beam fixed (iipanyasya yojyaiE) 
across (tiryak) the top of a door. It appears probable, 
therefore, that the Sanskrit ndsd, a lintel, is derived from 
m + \/ as, and means the beam “ deposited ” over the 
door. Ndsd is therefore a Prakritism, being borrowed 
by Sanskrit from Prakrit when its original meaning had 
been forgotten. 

G. A. G. 

Cambekley. 

July 19, ms. 
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The Bengali Passive 

As I have infli'cted some tentative speculations on tlie^ 
nature of the Bengali passive on readers of this Journal, 
may T be allowed to supplement them by wliat seems 
to me a complete analysis of the construction, kindly 
supplied to me by my friend Mr. Vire4var Sen, whose 
writings on Bengali grammar are well known to those 
who have studied the admirable Journal of the \^ahgiya 
Sahitya Parisat and other such publications ? 

The difficulty is briefly this. Some Bengali grammars 
by Englishmen say ^^fchat the true construction of the 
passive is ainalce mara yay ; others give it as ami mdra 
ydi. These may be roughly translated respectively as 
(1) '‘to me a beating goes’’ and (2) "I go beaten”. 
With this brief explanation, I transcribe Mr. Sen’s account 
of the matter : — 

“ Jmdk<* mdm yay is a ratlnn- unusual expression. It 
is, liowever, possible to construct a sentence in which this 
expression can rightly be used. Thus, tiimi yekhdne 
(Ictrdiyd deha, se khan hade (jidi karile dmdkc i)idrd ydy, 
i.e. 'if you tire a bullet from where you ar(‘ >standing, 

I may be hit’. Or again, if a child is given a stick, 
and asks 'what persons can be beaten with this?’ you 
may reply tomdr chota hhdlke mdrd ydy, dmdke mdrd 
yay, dr yafa lok ache sakal-ke-i mdrd ydy, i.e. 'your 
little brotlun- can be beaten with it, and I can be beaten 
with it, and anyone present can be beaten with it’. 
But note that the verb, though translated by the passive, 
is not morphologically in the passive voic(‘. Mdrd is here 
the gerundial infinitive governing dmdke, and is the 
nominative of the active verb ydy. The literal meaning 
in English is ' a beating me may be eflected ’. The true 
passive is ami mdrd ydi. Grammarians have been 
misled by the fact that in Bengali the form mdrd is 
both past participle and gerundial infinitive. In Bengali, 
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as in English, when an active verb is turned into a passive 
one,, the accusative becomes the subject, and the subject 
Incomes instrumental. Thus, se mndke dekhibe, * he will 
see me,’ becomes in the passive ami tdhd dvard drsta 
haiba, ' I shall be seen by him.’ Whenever and wherever 
the verb ydy has the gerundial infinitive of any verb for 
its nominative (e.g. Ttidrd ydy, klidwd ydy, deklid ydy, 
etc.), ydy has always the force of ydite pare, i.e. a 
conditional force. Amdke mdrd ydy, therefore, would 
more commonly be expressed as dmi mdm ydite p>din. 
That the word mdrd in the phrase dmdke mdrd ydy is 
a verbal noun can also be demonstrated by the following 
test : All purely Bengali past participles, such as dekhd, 
khdwd, kard, etc., can be replaced hy the C(juivalent 
Sanskrit past participles dr.^ta. hhak^ita, krta, etc. If 
mdrd in the expression dmdke mdrd ydy were a past 
participle, i.e. if the expression were truly passive irt 
form, we ought to be able to substitute the corresponding 
Sanskrit past participle for mdrd. Mdran means 'to 
kill ' to beat’, ' to hit ’, or in Sanskrit, ni-han, prahr, or 
d-han. But the expresvsions dmdke nihata hay, dmdke 
prahrta hay, dmdke dhata hay are meaningless in Bengali. 
Whereas the expressions dmi nihata ha%, dmi prahrta hai, 
dmi dhata hai are quite good Bengali. 

“ I may say, in passing, that though mdrd ydwd means 
literally 'to be slain’, in Western Bengal (including 
Calcutta) it has come to mean simply ‘to die’. Thus, 
tinijvare mdrd giydchen, * he has died of fever.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, the passive is rarely used in 
Bengali, and owing to the fact that the nominative and 
accusative have the same form in th(‘ names of inanimate 
objects, it is impossible in most cases to tell which 
construction is intended. But the last sentence cited 
bj^' Mr. Sen adds a third example to the two I had 
previously come across in reading, namely, ei sakti Tid 
thaldle aneh granthalcdr mdrd yaiten^ and tSbliar mto, 
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yuddhe mdrd ydn. It remains, therefore, for those who 
hold that dtndke indrd ydy is the correct construction 
to give examples from their reading. It is not a matter 
of much practical importance, except for people who have 
to answer grammar papers, but it may serve as another 
instance of the fact that foreign students may sometimes 
call attention to a construction whose nature may have 
escaped the notice of natives fi-om slieer familiarity 
of use. 

J. D. A. 


Accent in Indian L\ngu\ges 

At the risk of seeming importunate and presumptuous, 
may I add a brief postscript to some recent notes on 
Bengali accentuation '' My thesis was that Bengali, 
possessing an Indo-European vocabulary similar to thai 
of other languages of Northern India, has neverthe- 
less a characteristic phrasal accent fonique which so 
dominates over word-stress as to make it almost inaudible. 
I suggested that this vocal peculiarity might be an 
inheritance from the language spoken by the bulk of 
the people in Bengal in pre-Hindu days. It differs from 
the French tonic accent in being initial and not final, 
in following and not preceding a pause or caesura. It 
might therefore be a survival of the anacrusis accent 
necessary for the enunciation of the long agglutinative 
verbs in the Bodo languages still used in North-Eastern 
Bengal. It might, on the other hand, be descended 
from some Dra vidian habit of speech, and might thus 
give some support to the ethnologists in their conclusion, 
based on physical characteristics, that the Bengalis are 
a “ Mongolo-Dra vidian ” type of humanity. Anthro- 
pologists rightly attach little importance to language 
(meaning vocabulary) as a test of race. But a foreign 
tone of voice is less easily borrowed than foreign words. 
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Among English-speaking peoples, for instance, we can 
trac^ a speaker’s habitat by what we call his accent”, 
and a brogue ” will show that a man is either an 
Irishman by descent or has spent his life among Irish- 
men. Put thus, the case seems too obvious to be 
worth detailed examination. But the aboriginal elements 
in Bengali are so few and faint that the Tibeto-Burman 
and Dravidian features of the language have not 
been commonly recognized, even by indigenous scholars 
(I resist a temptation to say more especially by 
indigenous scholars”). 

This being so, I may be pardoned for saying, with 
a sense of some relief and satisfaction, that Mr. R. W. 
Frazer has been so good as to tell me that his friend 
Rao Sahib Rama Murti has been working at the 
accentuation of Dravidian languages, and has come to the 
interesting conclusion that those languages possess wliat 
seems to be an initial, or anacrusis accent. Tlie Rao 
Sahib does not say that this accent is a phrasal accent, 
perhaps because he has been studying the pronunciation 
of separate words, which of course carry a phrasal 
accent when said alone. 

The following quotations from Mr. Frazers letter will, 
I hope, interest students of accentuation : — 

“In his Memorandum on Modern Telugu, publislied 
at Madras in January, 1918, Rao Sahib Rama Murti 
refers to the well-known law of vocalic liarmony in 
Telugu, and gives examples of how a final vowel has 
assimilated to itself every vowel in the word except Jlte 
first, which remains unaltered because it has the stress” 
In the Rao Sahib’s own words, “ the shifting of the stress 
towards the beginning of a word has affected not only 
.. the pronunciation of a word but the forms of words.” 

Further, Mr. Frazer quotes from Pope’s standard Tamil 
Grammar (p. 18): “Tamil scarcely admits of accent [stress?] 
upon individual syllables. . . . The root syllable will, 
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however, be distinguished by something akin to accent/"' 
May I suggest that this last sentence may show ^that 
Dr. Pope felt that the initial accent he heard was not 
a stress-accent, but an accent of pitch, or rather that 
rise* of pitcli was more predominantly audible than 
the (possibly) accompanying stress. One difficulty of 
discussing accentuation is that we are apt to assume 
that the dominant audible quality of a syllable is its 
sole quality. In Bengali, for instance, we arc tempted 
to say that the word-stre.ss is faint or non-existent, and 
hence those who can liear the word -stress in spite of 
the dominant initial i4se of pitch are tempted to assert 
(and have, indeed, asserted) that stress is as marked 
a feature of proniiuciation in Bengali as in any other 
language. Exactly the same thing has been said of 
French accentuation by authorities so distinguished as 
M. Paul Passy. Perhaps the point to bear in mind is 
the fact (if it be a fact, as I suppose) that in every 
language the three (|ualities of length, pitch, and stress 
are existent and audible, but that in any given language 
one (or even two) of these qualities may be dominantly 
audible. Perhaps metre may bo a good test to show 
which is the dominant quality. Where stress is dominant, 
you seem to get a prosody of recurrent stresses without 
any (necessarily) fixed number of syllables. English verse 
is a good example of this. Where pitch is dominant 
you find a caesura marked by a high-pitched syllable 
preceding or following the caesura, the remaining syllables 
(fixed in number) being more or less atonic. As for 
quantitative verse in the modern languages of India, 
I can only say that I have consulted friends who know 
languages in which quantitative verse is used, but am 
not yet sure how quantity is made audible in spoken or 
recited verse. In verse that is chanted (and most verse 

^ I think most Bengali students will admit that Dr. Pope’s statement 
is equally true of Bengali. 
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is chanted in India) the feat is obviously easy. But 
I h%ve not yet been able to discover whether the 
quantity audible in quantitative verse is a (juality audible 
in prose. In stress-verse and pitch-verse (if I may be 
allowed to coin these convenient terms) the poet lises, 
and perhaps exaggerates, what is quite audible in current 
prose. I have not yet learned whether, in languages 
which still have a quantitative versification, quantity 
is a dominant audible quality in spoken prose, or whether 
it is an added quality imposed on verse by chanting it 
or otherwise altering the pronunciation from that of 
everyday speech. 

I hope readers of this note will believe that I make 
these rather crude suggestions very diffidently, not as 
statements of fact, but merely with the wish of drawing 
attention to what in more competent ha^ds may prove 
a fruitful subject of study. 

J. 1). A. 


Early UkSe op Paper in India 

The use of paper in India was introduced by the 
Muhammadans after the twelfth century a.d., according 
to Biihler {Indian Paleography, § 37 ff.). In two copies, 
however, of an ancient Sanskrit text, the MSS. of* which 
are ascribed to not later than the eighth or ninth century 
A.D, in the Stein Collection from Central Asia and in 
a Nepalese version of the same in the Hodgson Collection 
in the Society’s library (No. 75), there occurs in the 
enumeration of materials upon which the text should 
be written the word kdyagate, which Dr. Hoernle trans- 
lated as '‘paper”, in the belief that “it is clearly identical 
with the Ay^ig word Icaghadh, or, as it is pronounced in 
India, hdgj^ (Urdu) or kagad (Hindi)” (JRAS. 1911, 
476). MJ^over, in an Uigur version of the same text 
(the Sitdtapatra Dhdranl), Dr. F. W. K. Muller came 
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independently to the same conclusion {Uigurica, ii, 1911, 
p. 70). On referring to the version of this Dharani in 
the Tibetan (into wliich the translations from the 
Sanskrit are habitually made with scrupulous fidelity) 
I find that the word for “paper'' does not occur at all, 
and that the Sanskrit luyagate has clearly another 
meaning, namely, to attach the spell “ to tlie body 
Dr. Hoernle, to whom I communicated my observation, 
has admitted that the reading of “paper” is a mistake, 
and he bas suggested that 1 should send this note. The 
word kallca also, translated as “ paste is sliown by the 
Tibetan to be valka, tree-bark, as indeed Dr. Hoernle 
suggested in his article that ralka might be the proper 
form ; whilst “ committed it to memory ” should be 
“ hangs it on his neck (or throat) The Sanskrit lines 
in question in the “ gigantic roll ”, as given by 
Dr. Hoernle, ai e : 

hh i ? ja -2^af re v(l vufitva i '<1 . 

kalke vd kdyagate rd kanfhagate vd likhitvd dhardyesyaie. 
The Tibetan translation is : 


gro-ga am, ras 
i.e. birch -bark or cloth 




savi, si h-hin la 

or tree-“ valkam ' upon 
(or bark) 


having written 

lus sam nigid-dwbtags sain klog-jKu^-byed na 
body or neck on fixes or causes to be read if. 
which reads : 

having written [the spell] on birch -bark or cloth 
or tree-i;aZia?a-bark, if one fixes (or hangs) [it] 
on the body or on the neck, or causes it to 
be read,” etc. 

This is another instance of the value of the Tibetan for 
interpreting and correcting ambiguous points in the 
Sanskrit (as well as the Pali) texts. 


L. A. Waddell. 
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Date of the Bharaut Stupa Sculptures 

As the magnificent gallery of ancient sculptures upon 
the Bharaut Stupa railings and pillars fortunately 
possesses the unique feature of bearing descriptive labels 
incised on the stones, it affords an invaluable criterion 
for determining the chronology of early Indian art, the 
growth of religious legends, Buddhist and Brahminical, 
and the important historical questions associated therewith. 
It is therefore desirable to fix the date of these authentic 
ancient documents as precisely as possible. 

The generally accepted date amongst Historiographers, 
namely “ the second or first century B.c.’V is based upon 
the inscription on the eastern gateway. This inscription 
states that “ During the reign of the Sungas . . . Vatsi- 
putra Dhanabhuti caused [this] gateway to be made and 
the stonework arose As the 6unga dynasty is usually 
assigned to about 184-72 B.c.^ the above-noted date is 
thus arrived at. 

But, as I have shown, the eastern gateway was 
certainly not the main entrance, and indeed, from the 
location elsewhere of the inscribed images of the four 
guardian gods of the Quarters, this eastern gateway was 
probably not a part of the original investing structure at 
all.^ The main gateway was the southern, at wdiich 
I found were collected three out of the four great 
guardians, namely, those of the south, east, and west ; 
and over the southern was carved a miniature replica 
of the stupa. This position for the main entrance is 
explained by the topography of the site with reference 
to the old road and the adjoining stream -bed. The 

1 Dr. Fleet, Imp, Gaz. India, ii, 46, 1908 ; Dr. Hoeriile, Ind. Ant,, x, 
pp. 118 ff. ; Dr. Hultzsch, lA., 1892, 225. 

- Dr. Hultzsch, loc. cit., 227. 

® V. A. Smith, Early Hint. Ind,, 1908, 186-92 ; Hoernle & Stark, 
Hist, India, 1909, 41. 

^ My article on “Evolution of the Buddhist Cult” in Asiatic Qmrterly 
Review, January, 1912, reprint, pp. 34-5. 
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second gate was on the north with the northern guardian 
Kupiro i.e. Kubera, in charge. Such an allocation of 
these four guardians into two groups is the invariable 
rule in Buddhist buildings only where two gateways 
exist. It is thus almost certain that the eastern (also 
western) gateway was a later addition to the stupa- 
enclosure. 

In the light of this important new structural evidence 
it seems to me desirable that the presumed date for the 
Bharaut sculptures be revised, and the Sungan inscription 
on the eastern gateway kept distinct from the inscriptions 
on the rest of the railing, which apparently preceded it. 
All the more so is this desirable as expert palaeographic 
opinion is clearly against the later date (see below). 

The chronological evidence of th(‘ “ Four Great 
Guardian Kings” alone would, I find, presume a date 
within the Mauryan period ; for the very archaic form of 
their titles and attributes at Bharaut disclose, as I have 
shown, a stage of evolution long anterior to that in which 
ue Hnd them in the Pali redactions, not only of the 
Jatakas but of the canonical Pali books.^ 

Palaeographic (jxperts are practically unanimous in 
ascribing the majority of the Bharaut inscriptions to 
the older Mauryan era of Asoka’s own period, that is tht' 
third century B.C., and thus vsupport the original opinion 
of the discoverer of the stupa, General (Sir A.) Cunningham. 
Tlie latter wrote in liis classic SfUpa of Bharhnt (p. 15;, 
"‘the absolute identity of the form of the Bharhut 
characters with those of the Asoka period is proof 
sufficient that they belong to the same age.” - Professor 
Biihler records that the majority of the inscriptions on 
the Bharaut Stupa” belong to "Hhe older Mtmrya alphabet 

^ See my article above cited, pp. 36 ff. 

^ Later in 1883 Oeneral Cunningham authorized Dr. J. Anderson in 
his Catalogue of Antiquities in the India Museum (p. 6) to state the date 
as 150 B.c. ; but in this he was manifestly influenced by the inscription 
on the eastern gateway. 
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of the Asoka edicts”.^ M. Senart writes: “The ancient 
inscriptions of the Bharliut Stupa are perliaps con- 
temporary with Piyadasi, of a surety not much later/' - 

No doubt the complete decoration of the entire railing 
of such a huge monument, by the piety of wealthy devotees, 
must have extended ovei* several generations ; and some 
of the rails probably were contributed witliin the Suiiga 
period. This circumstance, liowever, does not lower tlie 
age of tlie great bulk of the rest. 

The more trustworthy evidence thus, in the absence of 
dated inscriptions, points to the bulk of the Bharaut 
inscribed sculptures dating to the early Mauryan period 
of about Asoka’s own time, and so takes us back to 
General Cunningham's original estimate^ that they “are 
certainly not later than b.c. 200 or, as we may put it 
more positively, that they belong to the third century B.c. 

Of the chronological inferences based upon these 
sculptures which now require readjustment accordingly, 
an important one is the initial date for the Gandhara 
school of Buddhist art. The date for this, as inferred 
from the evidence of the Bharaut sculptures, depends, as 
I have set forth in the Journal (1913, pp. 945 ff.), mainly 
on the revolutionary change that was effected in repre- 
senting Buddha's personality between tlie date of the 
Bharaut sculptures and the rise of the Gandharan series. 
Such a radical change, accompanied also by an extensive 
development of the theory of divine Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, postulated at the very least one century. 

This antedating now of the estimated age of the 
Bharaut sculptures, by one or one and a lialf centuries, 
admits of the initial date of the ‘ Greco - Buddhist ’’ 
sculptures being possibly put back from the first 

* Indian Paleography, % 15. 2. Cf. English translation by Dr. Fleet in 
lA., p. 32. 

l«te 'l7r”^°“* Piyadasi,” translated by Sir «. A. Grierson, lA., 

® Stupa of Bharhut, p. 15. 
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century A.D. to the first century B.C., and with it the 
probable epoch of Kaniska, whose art I have suggested* 
is related to the early or, what I would call, proto- 
Gandharan. Otherwise, the evidence I have there 
adduced and the conclusions thereon remain undisturbed. 
The only point perhaps requiring emendation is that the 
expression Gandhara art” in the references on pp. 947 
and 948 to the style and motive as being “incompatible 
with a date before the Christian era” should be read as 
“ mature Gandhara art 

L. A. Waddell. 


A Dictionary of Central Pahahi 
The late Pandit Ganga Dat Upreti, deputy collector in 
Kumaun, was ^n entliusiastic worker in the studj" of the 
local language and ethnography. At the time of liis 
death he was engaged on the compilation of a dictionary 
of words and expressions of the Paliari language used in 
the Kumaun division. The preliminary work was not 
completed. Words beginning with the vowels and five 
consonants liave been faired, but it is clear that the rest 
of the work would require revision before fairing out 
for publication. The bundles of slips for the other letters 
are incomplete, and the papers include a number of lists 
of words not included in the slips. No scholar is available 
for the comparison of tliese lists with the words in the 
booklets and for the final revision wliich is required. 
The Government of the United Provinces, which has been 
subsidizing Pandit Ganga Dat, has therefore decided that 
the whole collection shall be deposited in the University 
Library at Allahabad, where the work will be available 
for future students, and it may be hop|ed' that some 
residents of Kumaun may in time be forthcoming who 
will take up the work and complete it. 


R. Burn. 
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• The Coinage of Husain Baikara 

• 

. Mr. Loiigworth Dames, in his note on the Coinage of 
Husain Baikara"’, p. 1048 of our Journal for October last, 
relies upon what he supposes to be the translatiofi of 
a certain passage in Babur’s Memoirs by William Erskine. 
The probability is that it is the work of a less careful 
scholar, for it falls within the limit of Leyden’s share in 
the translation of the Memoirs, as defined in a note to 
p. 195 of the volume. But whether Erskine’s or Leyden’s, 
it does not give the exact import of Babur's words, either 
in the original Turki or in the Persian rendering. The 
phrase ‘‘ band of young soldier s ’’ is in the ’rurki chuhara 
jlrga and in the Persian jirgd-i-chuharhd. This means 
“the troupe of pages” and is translated by Pavet de 
Courteille by “le corps des pages ^ov is it quite 
correct to translate “ He did good service in tin* Mirza’s 
expeditions The Persian, from wliioh L(*3^d(*n was 
translating, has not the adjective ‘‘ good Jt nnu-ely says 
Bihbud had served {khidmat karda) in Husain Baiijara’s 
forays {qaozdqlh(t), and that Husain noticing tin's rewarded 
him by making him a Beg, etc. Babur is liero referring 
to Husain Baiqaras early days, when he was, like the 
young Babur, a wanderer and a fr(*ebootcr, and was 
leading a life of Bohemianism and rapine. Nor, as far 
as I can make out, does the Turki describt* the service 
as good. It says that there was khidmai, and the 
Haidarabadi seems to say that the service was pleasing 
to Husain. 

Whether Babur’s story or insinuation was true or not 
I cannot say, but I think there can be no doubt that, in 
Dr. Codrington’s phrase, Babur made it by way of writing 
something nasty about Husain. Babur did not like 
Husain, though he married a connexion of his, and he 
was jealous of the Mirza s renown. He endeavours to 
show, and perhaps succeeds in showing, that his own 
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exploit in taking Samarkand was much more glorious 
than Husains capture of Herat. Bui still Babur was 
a contemporary, and his story may be true. Husain 
Baiqara, thougli a great warrior, and as great a patron 
of literature and art as Lorenzo de Medici, was a dissolute 
man and in no way morally superior to his contemporaries. 
He divorced his first ami chief wife, though she was 
of high rank and the motlier of his eldest son, for no 
other reason, apparently, than that she objected to his 
infidelities. If he showed extravagant admiration for 
youth and bt'uuty lie did no more than did Hadrian and 
other distinguished E<Hman emperors, and he might be 
countenanced by the grt^at example of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 

H. Beveridge. 

Note on the uord for ' Water” tn Tibeto-Burman 

Dialects 

Soim^ years ago when classifying the monosyllabic 
bases of the Meithei vocabulary I found a group of words 
which had i as their common base. I-chau = water big 
= deluge, i-chel — water run = current, i-nil = water 
cloud = steam, i-rcnu — watercourse, i-rong = waters 
meet, i-rio = water dip = to bathe, and so on. From 
these forms I concluded that i = water, and that in the 
word i-slng = water, the same base was present. Sing 
I took to be identical with the plural suflBx sing, as 
meaning "mass”. The base i in Meithei has other meanings. 
It means "thatch”. In cognate dialects, e.g. Th ado, the 
word for "thatch” is bi. It means "to write”, and beyond 
doubt is derived from the root likh, cf. Meithei lai-rilc = 
document, Thado lai-li = document. It also means "blood”, 
and in that sense is ihi in Thado. It occurs in the Royal 
vocabulary as meaning "to be ill”. Were i used as meaning 
‘'water’', without the suffix sing, confusion might well arise. 
Whether purposive in origin or not — and it is not easy 
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to imagine how it could be purposive of set orderly 

deliberation — the suffix sing certainly serves, perhaps it 

survives because it serves, a useful end in distinguishing 

the base for “ water ” from other common bases of similar 

sound. “ Thread in Meithei is lang ; cotton in general, 

a mass of threads, is la-sing, which may be taken as 

lang-sing, softened to la-snig. Having thus to my 

satisfaction settled the value of each of the two syllables 

in this word i-sing, I pi*oceeded to deri\'e the base 

i immediately from the form fi, wliicli appeared to be 

related to the form itvi, wliich occurs in many of the 

dialects spoken in and near Manipur. So far the path 

of my inquiries had run smootlily enough. I was 

confronted with the view that all this was beside the 

mark, that the Meithei word i-sing was closely connected 

with the Kachin word n'siu. In Kacliin, according to 

* 

Hertz, n'sin is water for household use or consumption, 
kha is all water, river or stream, and there is a word lipnn 
synonymous with the Iclia, but used only in couplets as 
hpivn-lun = hot water. Luni is used in Meithei in the 
sense “ to boil water ” and hpo')i. means “ rain ” in Shan, so 
that we have a couplet each element of which comes from 
a different origin unless lum in Meithei is annexed from 
Shan. These specialized words are in accord witli a well- 
known tendency in Tibeto-Burman languages. In vol. iii, 
pt. i, p. 429, of the Report of the Linguistic Survey I find 
the statement that “ According to Jaeschke this word 
(ti = water) also occurs as a loan-word in Tibetan. If 
it is not originally an Indo-Chinese word it might perhaps 
be compared with Munda d(tlc\ Khmer dik, etc., water”. 
Ti as a form intermediate between tui and i seemed 
essential to the pedigree I proposed. I have therefore 
endeavoured to ascertain from the vocabularies given in 
the volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India and from 
such other sources as are immediately available to me 
what forms the word for water” assumes in different 
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groups. Tho words for ‘"rain”, ' river etc., where available, 
have also been compared. In Chinese, so I am informed, 
the word for watin* ” is sm. The change from s to ^ is 
of frequent occurrence in these groups.^ 

To the group which uses the form Uii belong Khongzai, 
TJiado {ii is also used, a notable fact), Sairang, Kuki of 
Cachar, Siyin, Tipura, Lushei, Banjogi (also ti\ Pankhu, 
Hallam, Langrong, Aimol, Chiru, Kolren, Kom, Purum, 
Taungtha, Ghin]>ok, Yawdwin, Sho, Khanii, and Mru. 
Maram lias athiii, Empeo, Kabui, and Khoirao have dowi 
or dui. Phadang has Uindiii, Bodo and llangkhol have 
dui, Liyang has iadPd, Mech and Arung have doi. 
Yintale has ial. Allowance, often considerable allowance, 
must be made for the idiosyncrasies of those who have 
recorded these forms of speech, but all these forms must 
be classed together as identical. From the change of t to 
s to ch or 0 or j we get achui in Miklai. The Maring 
form ytii comes into this group. Gurung and Murmi use 
Iciti, where the hai*dening of the initial consonant is 
notable and is paralleled by cases below. 

Between sui in Chinese and twi are intermediate forms 
atsu in Khari and Ao Mongsen, atso in Mahe, ahsu in 
Ako, dzii in Angami and Rengma. From these forms we 
pass to etchhu in Lhota. Kants w means “rain” in Yintale. 
Akha or Kaw has a form is^i, which I discuss later under 
the i group. Ghhu is found in Balti, Purik, Ladakhi, 
Central Tibetan, Spiti, Kagate, Sharpa, Danjongka, and 
Lhoke. Yakha has mangchuwa. In Limbu this becomes 
chua or in Lambichhong and Chhingtang ckuwa. In 
Meithei we got the root chu in nong chuba, to rain. In 
Thado and Siyin yu means “ to rain Lushei has rxi in 
this sense. Lakher has shu, Mano has chu, Maru has 
ku. The hardening of the initial consonant is conspicuous 
in a group of Himalayan dialects. Ku is the form in 
Thulung, Chourasya, Khaling, and Dumi. Kulung has 
i See JR AS., April, 1913, p. 322. 


. JEAS. 1914. 


10 
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kan, which may be due to an individual recorder’s 
idiosyncrasy. In Pwun or Hpon we get hko} and in 
IVEengliwa Lolo gho, which may both come into thi»s group. 
In Aka the initial seems to be aspirated, but I have 
noticed the weakness of initial aspirates elsewliere when 
recording Thado, so that one recorder may observe an 
aspirate which passes unnoticed by another. As will be 
seen later, there is a group which uses iva as its form. Is 
it, W(c, a couplet, does it mean “ water ” independently, or 
is it a suffix which by loss of the base to which it was 
originally fastened, has acquired the significance of the 
whole compound ? The base kit appears in the Thaini 
word 2^(tngku, in Bailing pwakit, in Kai k<inkn. in Pahri 
lukhu, and in Newari lukhn. Lihsaw has a word lo-ku-la'^ 
= a stream, which may contain the same base. To the 
chhn group belong forms such as Kezliama eja, Namsang 
jo, Lohorong yowa, where wa reappears, Ao tza, and 
Sopvoma iiza. Anal has du, Maram ad}t, Tengsa and 
Dopdor tu, and Karen, ni to. In all these forms we have 
bases related to dni or Uii, while Meitliei has inrcn = 
river or great water, cf. Thado txiilcn = river. 

In two of the Kuki dialects, Thado and Banjogi, which 
use iul for water, the form ti is also found. Tl is in use 
in Toto, Chepang, Vayu, Kanawi*i, Kanashi, Jlanchaii, 
Chamba Lahuli, Byangsi, Janggali, Miju Mishini, Ruga 
Garo, Konch, Banpara, Chang, Mutonia, Lai, and Slionshe. 
It is found in two Karen dialects, Sinhmaw Mepauk and 
Taungthu. “ Rain ” in Karen, ni is keisi, Bunan has Hoti, 
Magar, Lalung, Dimasa, Rengma (where one authority 
gives dzxC), Chairel and Hiroi Lamgang have dl. A tong 
Garo has tai. In Mulung and Sima we have ni, Deuri 
Chutiya has ji, Ohulikata Mishmi has maji. In the 
Kehena dialect of Angami we find dji, while Angami has 

^ As well as chi, 

® Meithei has lok — a ravine with water in it. Lolo has IxiAct = river. 
Morso has lake. 
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dzu. The form chi is found. in Dhimal, Garo Abeng, and 
in Standard Garo, in Garo of Jalpaiguri, in Koch, anjd in 
Hpon. Digaru Mishini has it in the guise of machi, which 
in Hati-gurya becomes achi. To Mano belongs the 
distinction of a word chl-hn-tso, a triplet, eacli element of 
which, as I believe, in some other Indo-Chinese dialect 
has independently the meaning of “ water”. 

Tlie elision of the initial consonant in the ti form gives 
i, which does not occur so far as I know' as an independent 
form an^^ where. I have exhibited it in compounds in 
Meithei, where it has the meaning “water”. I may add 
another remarkable exafnple. Colonel Shakespear, C.I.E., 
D.S.O., Political Agent in Manipur, whose diligent and 
accurate investigations into the religion and folklore, the 
institutions and customs of the tribes inhabiting Manipur 
and the Lushei ^Hills, have made such important additions 
to our knowledge of a singularly interesting region, states 
that the Deity — I cannot quite assent to tlie term Goddess — 
of w^atm* is designated La i-i-hi. La i is a well-known base 
meaning “deity Hi is not only the common magnitive 
and honoi-ific suffix in Kuki dialects, but in Meithei, 
perhaps as a r<\sult of Indo- Aryan influence, is now used 
as a feminine suffix, wdiile ha is the masculine suffix. The 
remaining syllable i means “water”. We have isii in Akha, 
which I regard as a couplet of the order where each 
element has the same meaning (see L.S.R., vol. ii, p. 70 sq., 
for an interesting and clear discussion of couplets and 
compounds). Lisu has == river. Muhso has a form 
ika, where again I think we have a couplet.^ Ka or kha 
is the Kachin for w^ater in general. E. Dafla has isshi, 
recorded as esi in Dafla, while Miri has isL I regard 
these forms as related to the i base. 

Kha is the general word in Kachin for “ w’^ater Kwi 
or Lahu Hsi has aka, Mu-Hso or Lahu have yika, Yi 
or ye, as will be seen later, forms a group by itself. 

^ For “ water ” it has i~gura and a di - a . 
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Intermediate forms are found in Thaksya, wliicli has kya, 
in ]JIusu, which has gye, in Lashi and Yacliumi, which 
have kye, Thukumi has kih. We get ye in Taungyo, 
yigya in Lisaw, nyi-ya in Libsaw, and yem\y in Tahleng, 
while it has coalesced with the suffix in Tamlu, which has 
yong. Kyung = ra,m in Riang, while in Banyang Zayein 
kyon = rain. In Lahu the word for '"rain” is moye, in Akha 
ye, in Muhso ^ iiwye, and in Kwi or Lahu Hsi it is niawye. 
Burmese write the word re, but pronounce it ye. The 
Mikir for rain ” is arve. Sangpang and Khainbu have 
ka-wa = water. Nachhereng has kaaiu'^. In Waling and 
Rungchhenbung we have cha-wa, while Dungniali has 
chaKwa. In Bhrainu we find awa. Rodong shortens the 
form to wa. Lambichhong has ^vei. Kadu has we, wliile 
Asi has wetcham. Danaw has wet and also 7 ^i. 

In discussing the linguistic affinities of Mikir Sir Charles 
Lyall observes that '‘The words in which Tibeto-Burman 
languages agree most wddely wdih one another are 
perhaps those for ' water ' and ' village ’ : for the former 
di, ti, tui, dzu, zn, ji, chi, and other similar forms all 
apparently identical with the Tibetan chhu and the Turki 
811 , run through the whole family ... It is somewhat 
surprising to find in Mikir an exception to the general 
rule. ' Water ' is lang . . . Seai’ching through the tribal 
vocabularies, Tangkhul Naga (a Naga Kuki form of 
speech) appears to have in tara the cori-esponding word 
to lang (r = I and ta a prefix). Now^liere else in the 
neighbourhood is there a trace of a similar w^ord until we 
come to Burmese, where ' w^ater ’ is re (now pronounced ye). 
At the same time it is to be observed that Mikir appears 
once to have had, like the Kuki Chin languages generally, 
the word ti for 'water'. This survives in the word for 
‘egg' — vo4i — w^hich must mean 'fowl’s w^ater' In a foot- 

note Sir Charles suggests that “ This seems to make it 
improbable as suggested on page 109 chui in mr-ch%i 
^ Of Kangtung, 
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and nim-chvbi (to throw into water and to drown) is 
connected with the Tibetan chhu”. For my part I think 
the earlier view is the correct one. In Pyen, a language 
spoken in Kengtiing, Southern Shan States, Idng = water. 
The 'word in Khangoi, spoken in a Tangkhul Naga village, 
is deru,tind McCulloch also gives ka-jimg-ru -ye as = rain 
in that dialect. In Mnlung and Sima the word for " water ” 
is riang. To this group belong such forms as ser in 
Sawntung Zayein Karen, Padeng Zayein, and Banyang 
Zayein. In the spee ch of the Kawnsawng Karens of Loi 
Long the word is given as ihev. At tlie time when the 
Burmeses script was first introduced, doubtless the word 
for water ” was spoken re as it is now written. In 
obedience to internal causes and in part to the assimilation 
of new elements re came to be spoken ye, and we may 
regard the ye gi'oup as homogeneous with re. Examples 
of a nasalized off-glide have been given above, so that the 
Mikir form is paralleled by other cases. 

The following curious forms may be noted : In Kusunda 
we have tang\ in Rong nng, whie\i looks rather like 
a nasalized form of um, the word for "water” in Khasi-Wa~ 
Palaung dialects, which belong to the Munda-Mon-Khmer 
family of languages. Andro, a Loi dialect of Manipur, is 
recorded by JIcCulloch as having a form me, while in 
Sunwar we find mah Maru has a form glokJce, which 
may have to go into the Icye or ye group. 

It is now possible to find answers to the questions: 
(1) is a loan-word to be compared with the Munda dak, 
the Mon daik, and the Khmer dik ? (2) is ising to be 
compared with Kachin n'ahi ? The cases collected above 
show that ti is not a loan-word, that it is derived by 
methods which are exemplified all through this area. 
What the original form was, I cannot guess. Possibly it 
was sui, but all these languages are under the sway of 
karma, as Sir George Grierson has remarked of them. 
The Meithei word ising is suz'ely connected with the ti 
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group. The suffix sing means ‘‘ mass All this is no doubt 
much ado about nothing, but it may help us to ascertain 
the lines on which the classification of these far-flung 
dialects may be attempted. It may even help us to dis- 
entangle the modifications which are due to constitutional 
inherited tendencies from those which have been brought 
about by contact with other groups. Some of these 
instances may show how “ specialized words acquire 
a more general significance and how, conversely, a word 
of general meaning may be used in a specialized sense. 
See Meillet, Comment les mots changent do sens ” : 
L’Annee Sociologique, vol. ix, pp. 1-38. 

T. C. Hudson. 


The Origin of the Ahom§^ 

In the Journal of the RAS. for April, 1913, there is 
an article by Colonel Gurdon on ‘‘ The Origin of the 
Ahoms”. It tells of a metal plaque''. On one face 
were the words “Letters patent . . . A.D. 1408", on one 
side “Be faithful", and the place is given as “Timasa” 
(which you say is identified as Chieng-Mai). There are 
two things in particular which are puzzling: the place 
and the date. In passing, I may say that a similar 
“plaque" was sent by the Emperor to a king of 
“Nanchao" marked “Nanchao, 705-805". So while the 
place is the place to which the plaque was sent, the date 
was not necessarily the date of issue. 

Now, coming to your “ Timasa ”. Nan-chao, even while 
still practically independent in local affairs, certainly 
acknowledged the Emperor as over -lord. He also 
received a plaque of this kind. Now, during the time 
mentioned abov^e there was a sub-kingdom down on the 
Cambodia River, northward including at least the 

^ This correspondence between Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
has been sent to us for publication. 
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Hsiphsawng-Panna, and southward extending probably to 
Ving-Chang* Ving-Chang or Kieiig Tsen may have been 
its capital. Westward, it included at times what was at 
other times a part of the “Province of Chieng-Mai”. 
During the same time, as mentioned above, a Nan-chao 
king sent down to tlie sub-kingdom on the Cambodia two 
of his nephews to take over charge in his name. They 
took with tlieni, among other things, a somdeo {snm-loo)^ 
as mentioned in the article. The sum-loo was kept in 
a )>ox and taken out once a year in order that respects ” 
might be paid to it. In the same connexion there are, in 
the record, a few Shan words that I cannot make out, as 
they are now obsolete here. Possibly they tell of one 
of tliese “pla(]ues”. The two things seem to go together. 
As Nan-chao was at least nominally under China at that 
time, the siib-\vingdom also was What could be more 
natural than that the nephews should be provided with 
a similar '' plaque — a ^longol-Chinese recognition of 
their kingsliip ^ 

Now, as to the somdeo (sum-loo ) : I can hardly think 
that it was a god or image at all, unless it was an 
image of the Emperor. (Were images of the Emperor 
ever handed round in that way As sum maj^ be the 
Shan word meaning ‘‘ seal '' or “ stamp (to make an 
impression), and as loo (deo) may mean “ the onl}" I am 
inclined to tliink that the name refers to a seal or stamp 
for stamping official letters. Wlietlier it was in tlie form 
of a “cylinder” or not is not vsignificant, neither the 
“ diamond or some other precious stone ” that ina}^ have 
been set in one end of it. 

Again, as to the date : the Mongol dynasty of China 
apparently did control Chieng-Mai during the reign of 
Kublai Khan, but Mr. E. H. Parker states that the 
‘'Comforters” (Conciliators or Pacificators) were “with- 
drawn” in 1342. Tlie date you give (1408) is sixty-six 
years later. If “Timasa” meant the sub-kingdom on 
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the Cambodia, this date would give no trouble, but it 
does^if Timasa meant Chieng-Mai. What is the evidence 
tbat Timasa was Chieng-Mai ? Moreover, the date on 
the “plaque” given to the Nan-chao king does not 
indicate the date of issue. The century (705-^05) 
included two whole reigns and part of another. But the 
“ plaque ” (Plate A) gives manifestly tlie date of issue 
(1408). This is curious, but there is something here more 
curious still : Could there have been a “ Comforter ” in 
Chieng-Mai after they were withdrawn, or were they 
withdrawn from Burma only and given “privilege leave” 
in Chieng-Mai for another cycle ? There is something 
even more curious than that. Why did the prince of 
Chieng-Mai send the “ plaque ” to his kinsman a thousand 
miles to the northward ? Did he think that his northern 
friend had more need of the good ad vice, /‘Be faithful,” 
than he had himself, or did Chieng-Mai actually control 
the Mao kingdom (with its nominal apanage, Assam) at 
this time ? 

In Shan writings, in so far as I have been able to 
gather, there is no indication either of Mongol-Chinese in 
Chieng-Mai, or of Chieng-Mai in the Mao kingdom, at the 
time referred to. The whole thing is a “ Chinese puzzle 
Now it may be that you can solve the puzzle. 

W. W. Cochrane. 


Reply 

It will be convenient if I proceed to discuss your 
letter paragraph by paragraph. 

Paragraph 1. I possess evidence to show that botli 
the place (Timasa) and date (a.d. 1408) are correct. As 
regards the Nan-chao plaque, I may remark that the date 
given, 705-805, i.e. covering a century, is quite unusual 
in Chinese official documents. As a rule, such records 
are dated from the particular year in which they are 
issued. 
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In the year a.d. 1406, during the reign of Emperor 
Yung Lo of the Ming dynasty (a.b. 1403-26), Tonquin had 
become once more a dependency of the Chinese Empire, 
and tlie Shan Chief of Timasa, wliich was contiguous 
to Tonquin, would naturally hasten to submit to Chinese 
suzerainty and to accept his appointment of Conciliator 
or Pacificator from the Chinese emperor. The date 
mentioned on the plaque is the ‘‘ fifth year of the reign of 
Emperor Yung Lo*', corresponding to 1403 + 5 = A.D. 1408. 

P<xragruph 2 Geographical names are somewhat 
loosely applied in Chinese records. States may have 
boundaries varying from decade to decade or from century 
to century, and the best-known localities are fixed upon 
for purposes of identification. For instance, Ving-chang 
or Kieng Tsen, which the Burmans call Kj^aingthingyi, 
has been a wilderness for several decades past, w+ile its 
neighbours, Kengtung and Chieiig-Mai, are better knowui 
to the outside world. In the circumstances mentioned by 
you, I am rather inclined to identify Timasa with your 
“sub-kingdom on the Cambodia River’’, but I suppose 
the Cliinese annalists fixed upon Chieng-Mai as being 
the most convenient geographical expression and the best- 
known designation. 

The somdeo (sumdoo), entrusted by the Nan-chao king 
to his two nephews on their mission to the sub-kingdom 
on the Cambodia River, cannot be identified with the 
plaque of A.D. 1 408. Tlie date is so carefully and correctly 
inscribed that there can be no possible mistake about its 
identity. I am afraid that w^e must look elsewhere for 
the missing Nan-chao plaque. 

Paragraph 3. The word somdeo is an Assamese 
corruption of the Shan w’^ord sumda, which is again a 
Shan corruption of the Chinese word (as pronounced in 
the Cantonese dialect) sv/mdoL In Yunnanese the word is 
pronounced as sindu. In Chinese 8U7n means “confidence”, 
and lok “ a record ”, so swm-lok signifies “ a record inspiring 
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confidence or, in other words, a credential or letters 
patent. In the Assamese form the second syllable deo, 
which is derived from the Sanskrit word deva, means 
" a god Images of the Emperor were never handed 
round to be adored by the officials of the empire ; 'but, 
at the time of each Chinese New Year, it was customary 
for all Chinese mandarins to kneel and bow down before 
the seals of their office, wffiich were the token and 
credential of their authority and intluence. Chinese official 
seals were kept in cylindrical cases or boxes called 
Pao-ya, which might be decorated with grins on the 
outside, and such boxes were wrapped up in a piece of 
yellow silk, yellow being the Imperial colour. According 
to the description given in the JRAS., p. 285, April, 1913, 
the somdeo evidently refers to the official seal which, 
in accordance with Chinese custom, was^ raised to the 
dignity of a fetish. It would be well if further efforts 
were made to trace this somdeo in Calcutta, where it 
is reported to have been sold. 

Paragraph 4. The withdraAval of Comforters ’’ in 
• A.D. 1342, as stated by Mr. Parker, refers to Burma 
only. Comforters ” were invariably indigenous chiefs or 
princes ; and a Comforter, Conciliator, or Pacificator 
simply meant a ‘‘ Premier Chief or Prince who was 
charged with the duty of upholding Chinese suzerainty. 

As stated above, I am inclined to think that Timasa 
meant the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia. 

Do you think that the date on the plaque given to 
the Nan-chao king, namely 705-805, is quite correct? 
According to the Chinese Annals, I-mou-siiii, king of 
Nan-chao, defeated the Tibetans with great slaughter in 
A.D. 794, and for this service he received from the 
Emperor of China a gold seal, duly dated, as king of 
Nan-chao. I-mou-sun died in A.D. 808. It would be in 
keeping with Chinese history if your dates could be read as 
A,D. 795-805, which covers the single reign of I-mou-sun. 
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You wisli to know why the prince of Ohieng-Mai sent 
the Chinese plaque to his kinsman a thousand miles to 
the northward. The explanation is simple. It is stated 
( JRAS., p. 287, April, 1913) that the Ahoms invaded Assam 
in A.D, 1228, that they kept up communication with their 
Shan relations in Chieng-Mai after they had settled in 
Assam, and that they obtained the metal plaque from them. 
During the two centuries following the occupation of 
Assam the Ahoms found their position insecure, as they 
were menaced by the J\ruslim conquest of Northern India. 
If there was any evidence or credential to show that the 
Ahom Chief of Assam was under tlie protection of the 
Chinese Phnperor, he would secure immunity from attack 
on the side of Bengal. So the plaque of A.D. 1408 must 
ha\ e played the part of a veritable talisman in nursing 
the young Ahpm kingdom into maturity and strength. 
The historical circumstances would appear to show that, 
at that period, Chieng-Mai exerci»sed control over the 
Mao kingdom as well as Assam. My own experience 
of the Burmese and Talaing Annals indicates that native 
historians are loath to admit the subjection of their 
eountiy to foreigners, and the Shan writers do not form 
an exception to the rule. They will never admit that 
Chieng-Mai was subject to China, or that the Mao 
kingdom was subordinate to Chieng-Mai. 

There is sufficient evidence to support the identification 
of Timasa wiili Chieng-Mai. It is stated, in the Huang 
Ch\w Wen Hsien T'nng K'ao, that Pa-pai-lisi-fu-kuo 
(or the kingdom of 800 women, one woman being in 
charge of each village) is situated to the south-west of 
the Shan state of Meng-ken, and that its ancient name 
is Ching-mai (Chieng-Mai). At the beginning of the 
Mongol dynasty (a.d. 1280-1368) it was frequently 
attacked by the Chinese. Communications were, however, 
difficult. Subsequently the state rendered its submission, 
and a Comforter was appointed. In tlie 24tli year 
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of the reign of Hung Wu, an emperor of the Ming 
dynasty (a.d. 1392), two ‘"Comforters'" were appointed 
tp the state of Pa-pai-hsi-fu-kuo, namely, one to Che-na 
and the other to Ta-tien. In the 5tli year of the reign 
of Yung Lo, an emperor of the same dynasty (a.d. 14*08), 
the state remained neutral. A military contingent was 
demanded from it, and it sent tribute to China. 

It is further stated, in Kmig-chien-ho-p len, Yu-pi-li- 
tai-t\(,ng-chien, and Kang-chien-i-ch%h-lu, that in the 
3rd regnal year of Emperor Yung Lo (a.d. 1406) a 
Chinese general named Mu Ch‘eng demanded the sub- 
mission of Pa-pai-ta-tien, which is also called Pa-pai- 
hsi-fu-kuo. During the early days of the Ming dynasty 
(a.d. 1368-1644) two “Comforters ' were appointed to 
that state. It is mentioned in the Yunnan T'ung Chili, 
or Gazetteer of Yunnan, that in a.d. 140§ a Hsin-fu or 
metal plaque was granted by the Emperor to the “ Com- 
forter " of Pa-pai-ta-tien, or Timasa. 

Taw Sein Ko. 

Further Letter from Mr, Cochrane 

Your letter of the 28th instant gives the information 
I required. 

There may have been a mistake in the date of the 
Nan-chao plaque. I am not a Chinese scholar, and liad 
to rely entirely on the date given by Professor Parker. 
If such documents are customarily dated from the exact 
year of issue, a mistake is presumable. 

That Chieng-Mai was at least nominally under the 
Chinese during the Mongol-Chinese dynasty there is no 
sufficient reason to doubt, and that state may still have 
recognized such overlordship at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, though the Shan records here say 
nothing about it. That the Chinese had at least nominal 
control of the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia at that time 
there can be no doubt whatever. If the so-called 
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province of Chieng-Mai ” extended eastward to the 
Cambodia at that date, identifying Tirnasa with Chieng- 
Mai would have been quite natural, though the Cambodia 
River region in particular may have been meant. Line 
fences were often set over, and set back again or torn 
down altogether, according to the power and ambition 
of the various squabbling Shan princes. 

I did not intend to identify the Nan-chao plaque, or 
the one given to the nephews, with the one found in 
Assam ; I meant merely to say that I regarded it as one 
of the same kind, i.e. as a “ letters patent ” and not as 
a god Tliis you show clearly to have been the case 
fioiii your history of the word somdeo, from the Chinese 
sum-lok, corrupted in Shan into sum-loo, and further 
corrupted by the Ahorns into som-deo. Several words 
spelt here wit]i an I are spelt with a cZ in Ahom (as 
(lew for hao, a sword). The deo is not, therefore, to bo 
confounded with the Sanskrit deva. In tJie Ahom and 
Khaui-ti Shan wi-itings of Assam a “ god is uniformly 
represented by the word hpi (or pi, according to taste in 
transcription), as it is here. If the Comforters were 
always indigenous chiefs (and Shaiis, over this way), it 
helps to account for the frisky intermeddling of Shans 
in Burman affairs during the Mongol-Chinese dynasty. 
It also helps to explain the meaning of Mr. Parkers 
statement that they were withdrawn in 1342. 

The statement (JRAS., p. 287, April, 19l3) is itself 
a Chinese puzzle. What is meant by “ The Ahoms 
invaded Assam in a.d. 1228”, that they ‘‘kept up 
communication with their Shan relations in Chieng-Mai 
after they had settled in Assam ”, and that they “ obtained 
the metal plaque from them ” ? At that time the general- 
in-chief (Hsd-ka-pha) of the Mao Shan king (Hso-hkan- 
hpa) conquered Assam, and the same king had already 
conquered Chieng-Mai. He held both under tribute till 
he died, after a lonp* and eventful reign. This seems to 
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be as certain as anything in the Shan records. If com- 
munication was kept up, it was, in the first instance, 
through the Mao (or Pawng) kingdom of what is now 
Eastern Burma. Hso-hkan-hpa was followed on the ]\Iao 
throne by weaklings. That Chieng-Mai between 1270 
and 1408 may have retaliated and conquered the Northern 
Shans, including the Mao apanage (the Ahoms of Assam), 
is possible, but the Shan records here make no mention 
of such a pleasant social visit. 

The Alioms were menaced by the Muslim conquest of 
Northern India, and had several armed confli«.ts with the 
Muslims, but during that period they seem never to have 
received any aid from China ; if they received such aid 
they were ungrateful, for they make no mention of it in 
their records. Still, I am inclined to think that the 
relation between the Chinese and all of the Shans from 
Chieng-Mai to the valley of the Brahmaputra was much 
closer than the latter acknowledge or than has ever been 
conceded. While practically independent of China, there 
still seems to have been a certain recognition of Chinese 
suzerainty. That Chinese letters patent ” was not 
fooling-round up there in Assam for nothing. 

I happen to know a scholarly missionary (the Rev. W. 
Clifton Dodd, D.D.) of the American Presbyterian Mission 
of Northern Siam, working among the Laos. I may do 
well to write to him to see what liglit lie may be able and 
willing to give on the whole matter. I hear that he, or 
one of liis associates, has collected a large number of 
historical manuscripts. 

W. W. Cochrane. 


The meaning of the words 'alI hubbibi in Qur. ii, 172 

In the well-known verse (172) of the second chapter 
of the Qur’an which enumerates the elements of piety 
or righteousness ), there is an expression which has 
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given rise to much difference of interpretation. The 
words are — 





This part of the verse is rendered by Sale — 

“ Who giveth money /or God's sake unto his kindred, and 
unto orphans, and the needy, and the stranger, and those who 
ask, and for redemption of captives.’* 


Rod well translates — 


“Who for the love of God disburseth his wealth to his 
kindred, and to the orx)hans, and the needy, and the wayfarer, 
and those who ask, and for ransoming.” 

E. W. Lane {Select ions from the Kurdn, 1879, p. 35) — 

“Who giveth money, noUvithsiandincj his love of it, to 
relations and orplians, and to the needy and the son of the road, 
and to the askers and for the freeing of slaves.” 

Sir W. Muir {Selections from the (Jordn, 1880, p. 4) — 

“Whoso, for the sake of God^ giveth of his wealth unto his 
kindred, and unto orphans, and the poor, and the traveller, and 
to those who crave an alms, and for the release of the captives.” 


E. H. Palmer {Sacred Books of the East, vol. vi, 1880) — 

“ Who gives wealth for IIis love to kindred, and orphans, and 
the poor, and the son of the road, and beggars, and those in 
captivity.” 

Professor Goldziher {Vorlestiwjen ilber den Islam, 
1910, p. 17)— 

“ iDer an Allah und den letzten Tag glaubt . . . j imd seine 
Habe gibt in Liehe zu Him den (armen) Angehdrigen, den 
Waisen und Diirftigen, dem Reisigen und den Bettstellern und 
fur die Gefangenen.” 

There is only one other place in the Qur’to where the 
phrase occurs, viz. Surah Ixxvi, 8 (Mecca) — 
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Sale renders — 

“ And give food to the poor, and the orphan, and the 
bondman, for hts [i.e, God*s] sake,'' 

Rodwell — 

“ Who, though longing for it themselves, bestowed their food 
on the poor and the orphan and the bondsman.” 

Palmer — 

“ Who give food for His love to the poor and the orphan and 
the captive.” 

Muir, Lane, and Goldziher have not translated this 
passage. 

Turning now to the indigenous commentaries, we find 
that Tabari (I'afslr, vol. ii, p. 54) takes the words 
Sur. ii, 172, as equivalent to LlU 
iLit “*who gives his 

property at a time when he clings strongly to it and 
desires to keep it This interpretation is sup})orted by 
several traditions, all going back to Ibn Mas'ud, the 
general form of which is that means 

yJi\ . 

Tabari gives no alternative explanation. 

^ These words are taken from a tradition transmitted hy Abu 
Hurairah, who says that the Piophet uttered them when consulted by 
a man who asked what kind of alms brought the greatest reward. The 
answer was : “The best alms is that which is given when thou art in 
sound health, desirous of holding fast thy property, fearing poverty 
and hoping for riches ; and that thou put not off the giving until the 
time when thy soul has come up into thy throat, and thou sayest, ‘ To 
such a one so much, to such another so much, and as for such a one, he 
has already had his shafe’” (i.e. the time of impending death, when 

the dying man makes his will) : Ii 

^5U) ---Bukhari, A'*d6 

az-ZahcU, Bab 11 (Krehl, i, p. 359; QastallanI, iii, 21). 
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Zamakhshari (Kashshaf, i, 121) — 

(J^— ^ J--1* C5^ 

^Jlc • (words above cited quoted) 

Jalalain : aj c 5 ^* 

Baidawi — 

^ <J^ (JUJ\ 4-^5^ ^Lc ^L& 

.^♦ 4 X-* 3 - 4 S\ . (words as above cited) Jli J^\ 

In the second place (Sfir. Ixxvi, 8) Tabari (vol. xxix, 
113) explains: J^ib ^UkJl aL.l^s 

aJ i.e. they distribute food in spite of their 

desire for it , for themselves”. This explanation is 
supported by traditions from Mujahid and Sulaiman 
b. Qais, father of Muqatil. 

Zamakhshari (ii, 1559) — 

hr\A\j 

•JJt^ . (Sur. ii, 172, cited^ 

Jalalain : a! ^^Ul? * 

Baidawi: <d31 • 

Thus, while the majority of the European interpreters 
understand the two passages to mean that the almsgiver 
bestows his gifts “ for the love of God the preponderance 
among Islamic expounders is in favour of the explanation 
that the words ‘alA huhbihi mean “ in spite of his 
reluctance to part with his wealth The one exception 
among Europeans in Sur. ii, 172, Lane, follows here as 
throughout tlie Commentary of the Jalalain ; all the others 
appear to think the interpretation of the native scholars 
derogatory to the dignity of the text or the spirituality 
of the religion. As regards Sur. Ixxvi, 8, the^one translator, 
. JRAS. 1914 . 11 
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Rodwell, who follows the commentaries explains that he 
does^ so because in the next verse the words “ for the 
s.ake of God aUI actually occur, and it 

is improbable that the same sense should be conveyed by 
a different expression immediately before. Of the Arabic 
commentaries, Baidawi alone, against his view in Sur. ii, 
172, puts first in this place the rendering 
and second . Yet it seems certain that in 

both places the expression must be interpreted in the 
same way. 

My object in calling attention to the mitter here is to 
adduce a passage from a pre-Islainic poet which seems 
to me to decide the question which of the two interpre- 
tations should be preferred. In the Mufaddallyat (p. 571 
)f my forthcoming edition) is a poem (No. Ixxv) by 
Abu Qais b. al-Aslat, the Chief of the Aus at Yathrib 
vv. 16 and 17 of which run thus : — 

The second verse clearly means : “ Why dost thou not ask 
. . . whether or no I lavish my wealth, in spite of my 
desire to retain it, among my kin, and respond at once 
to the cry of him that calls for help ^ ” Here we have 
the exact phrase of the Qur’an : the speaker praises 
himself for his liberality to his people in time of distress 
and famine, when the possessor of wealth would most 
desire to hold it fast. The commentary of al-Anbari 
makes the meaning quite plain — 

I 1^.5?^ s.5^ 

ci ci 
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The commentator, it will be seen, cites Stir, ii, 172 ; and 
lie also cites another verse in the Qur’to, iii, 86^ the 
full text of which is — 

js. ^ 

which can only be rendered in one way : Ye cannot 
attain to righteousness until ye expend of that which 
ye love.” 

The author of the poem, who is said to have been 
a Hanif, but never embraced Islam, was the Captain of 
the Aus in the long fratricidal wars which scourged 
Yathrib in the years preceding the Prophet's Flight, and 
led the citizens of that town to welcome Muhammad as 
the only authority able to bring them to an end. There 
is no sound reason for doubting its genuineness, unless it 
be held that wliei*ever an expression used in the Qur an 
is found in profane literature, it is a sign that the latter 
is interpolated or fabricated — a doctrine which does not 
appeal to me as reasonable. Even if this argument is 
allowed weight, the citation from Sur. iii, 86 really seems 
to settle the matter finally in favour of the native 
commentators. 

C. J. Lyall. 


Sur l’Aridite et la S^cheresse du Turkestan 
On explique, eu partie, T^tonnante conservation des 
documents bouddhiques et manicheens decou verts aKhotcho 
et a Touenn-houang, c'est-a-dire dans la partie occidentale 
de Tancien royaume des Ouighours, par Textreme secheresse 
du Turkestan chinois^ et de la Mongolie,^ dont le sol, 
coinpletement et absolument aride, n'est jamais mouille 
par les eaux du ciel. 

^ Cf. Reclus, Nouvelle G^ographie Universdle, vii ; VAsit Orientalet 
pp. 119, 182. Le Reverend Pere Wieger parle egalement, dans ses 
Textes historiqups chinois^ de ce climat d’une secheresse absolne, qui 
conserve indefinimentintactes les inscriptions sur pierre, pour la grande 
joie des 4pigraphistes. 

Reclus, Nouvelle O^ographicy ibid., p. 182. 
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En Vannee 1420 de Fere chretieune, au mois de 
Juillpt, les ambassadeurs qiie Shah Rokh Behadour, roi 
da Perse, avait envoy^s a Tempereur de la Cliiue se 
trouverent engages dans le desert qui precede Tourfan. 
Ils durent faire la plus grande diligence pour eviter les 
attaques du fils de Mohammed Beg, qui s’etait mis a leur 
poursuite, et “bien quil tombS.t presque tons les jours 
de la gr^le et de la pluie, ils franchireni avec une extieme 
promptitude les vallees et les montagnes : j 

J i l— J 

^ Cette marche h^tive des ambassa- 
deurs, sous la pluie et sous la grele, dura trois semaines, 
apres lesquelles iJs arriv^rent a Tourfan, d’ou ils gagnereiit, 
en trois etapes, la ville de Kara-Khotcho la 

Ho-tcheou des Chinois, oil M. von Lecocq a 

d^couvert les fresques qui ornent aujourd’hui le musee 
de Berlin. 

M. C. E. Bonin, pari ant du vihara de Touenn-houang, 
qu'il a decrites le premier, apres la mention irop rapide 
qu’en avaient donne Prjewalski, Kreitner, et les autres 
explorateurs du Turkestan chinois,^ dit que leur 6tage 
inferieur est a moitie ensable par les alluvions du toi*rent 
sur lesquelles elles sont situ6es, et qu’il le sera bientot 
completement, si Ton ne prend quelques precautions.^ 

' Quatremere, Notice du Matia al-saadem,” dans les Notices et 
Extraits des Manu^crits^ tome xiv, pp. 309-10. Le passage ou il est 
parle de ces pluies dans le d4seit est einprunte a la relation officielle des 
ambassadeurs persans, et il est par consequent impossible d’elever 
des doutes contre leur affirmation. L’ldentite de la Kara-Khotcho des 
ambassadeurs de Shah Rokh avec la ville ou furent d^couvertes les 
fresques du mus^e de Berlin est absolument ceitaine. 

- Faute habituelle des copistes persans pour \Ji pai contusion 

de avec le mot arabe . 

“ Les grottes des mille Bouddhas ” : Comptes-rendus de I’Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1901, pp. 209 et seq. 

■* Il est assez Evident que les ascetes qui habitaient ce monasUre de 
troglodytes avaient besom d’eau pour les usages courants de la vie, 
et quhls n’auraient pu y demeurer, s’ll n’avait ete situ^ prAs d'une 
rSviAre. 
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L’apport annuel des sables et des alluvions par le ruisseau 
ne peut malheureusernent servir de base a un calcui qui 
6tabliraifc T^ge du vihara, car Ton sait, d'une fagon certaine, 
que la region du Gobi etait jadis beaucoup plus riclie en 
eau 'qu’elle ne Test aujourd’hui, et que, par suite, les pluies 
y etaient bien plus f r4queutes qu elles ne le sont devenues; 
et il est impossible de determiner quelle fut la variation 
du d6bit de la riviere de Touenn-houang a travers les 
siecles. 

II ost inutile d’insister sur le nombre fantastique de 
mHres cubes d'eau qui, pendant des centaines d'annees, 
ont passe dans cet etage inferieur du vihara de Touenn- 
houang, dont M. Stein a rapporte les tresors au Britisli 
Museum ; les personnes qui, a Paris, durant la crue de la 
Seine, en 1910, ont eu le rez-de-chaussee de leur maison 
a moitie rempli.deau durant une semaine, celles qui, plus 
sirnplement, ont habite sur les bords d’un canal dans une 
ville de Hollande, seront Mifiees sur les conditions liygro- 
metri(iues des etages superieurs des grottes des Mille 
Bouddhas. 

La description des antiquik% trouvees dans les '' grottes 
de pierre de Touenn-houang ” consacre un chapitre special 
aux “ eaux de vSha-tcheou iP Tfc ”, et parle longuenient 
des cours d eau, des tHangs, des salines, des digues qui se 
trouvaient sur le territoire de Sha-tcheoii, dont dependait 
le poste de Touenn-houang, prt\s du(]|uel sYdeve le vihara 
des Mille Bouddhas.^ Le Gobi, dit de Humboldt,^ est 


* Tommi-hotianf/'sheii’sheu-i/i-shoiif 2^ memoire. Contrairement a tou^s 
les usages litteraires du Celeste Empire, cet ouvrage, dans lequel il est 
question de decouvertes archeologiques faites par des chinois, ind4- 
pendamment des decouvertes europ^ennes, n'a point de preface. Il y est 
parle de canaux larges de trois toises chinoises, e’est-a-dire de trente 
pieds, ou dix metres, et de digues qui ont une hauteur 6gale k la largeur 
ces canaux. Le I'ouevn-kouang-sheu-dhev-t/i-ahou cite de mtoe un 
ouvrage qui a ^te sp4cialement ecrit sur les cours d’eaux du Hsi-yu, 
autrement dit de I’Asie Centrale. Le sel des salines de Sha<tcheou etait 
Tobjet d’un commerce important. 

® Tableaux de la Nature^ tome i, p. 95, Paris, 1851. 
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improprement appele desert, car il contient, en differents 
endrQits, de beaux paturages, dans le pays d'Aksou, on 
trouve "‘des raisins, des grenades, et iin giand nombre 
de fruits d une saveui exquise* ”, Les champs sont egale- 
ment cou\erts de coton jaune, qui fait Teffet de images^ 
II est difficile, poui ne point dire impossible, d admettre 
que ces paturages puissent ^tre florissants, que ces fruits 
se d^veloppent, dans un pays que Ton nous lepresente 
comme anhydre 

“Les vents,” dit Tirnkhovski,^ “sont ties fiequents dans 
le Tuzkestan oriental, au pimtemps et en ^te, lorsque les 
vents cessent, des biouillards les leinplacent, et aiiosent 
la terre comme une rosee bienfaisante La pluie cause 
dans cescontrees des efFets tres nuisibles, ellc y est laie, 
mais si elle tombe, meine en petite quantite pendant le 
temps que les aibres sont en fleius, elle lane, si elle 
tombe abondamment, les aibies paiaissent comme couveits 
d’buile, et ils ne poitent point de bons fruits ” Pies de 

^ Dapres un auteur climois dont la traduction est citee par de 
Humboldt, ibid , p 100 

- Bans les ohseriations de phy^iqv/> et dht^toiie iiaturfUey lempeieur 
Khang hi dit quhl ne pleut presque jamais dans le ro^aume de Khamil, 
et que les petites pluies qui y tombent quelquefois mouillent a peine U 
sui face de la terre Outre cela, il n*y a ni rosee, ni brouillaid, qui puissen 
Fhumectei Cependant les campagncs sont ariosees et fertilcs, qiioi 
qu’il y ait peu de rivieres et que les ruisseaux et les fontaines y soieii 
tres rares Tant il est vrai que Tindustne et le tia\ ul suppleent a tout 
Comme il tombe beaucoup de neige en hi\er sur les montigncs, le« 
habitants ont imagine de conduire leau dans de grands iescr\oir« 
a mesure quelle se fond Quand les chaleurs sont venues, iK la fon' 
couler dins leurs champs et la distnbuent a\ec tant d etonomie qu’ellc 
suffit a fertiliser leurs campagnes “Comme les clnlturs de ce pays 
sont extremes, je craignis, dit I’empereur, que quelques Musulman. 
que j’y avais envoyes n’en fussent incommodes, ils leMiirent tou 
A Pe king sans avoir ete malades Je leur deinandai si les chaleurs dc 
Khamil et de Tourfan etaient plus insoutenables que celles de Hang 
tch^ou , ils me repondirent qu’on les supportait plus aisement parce que 
quoique le pays soit elev6 et la terre brulante, on a de I’eau fiaichi 
pour se desalteier, au lieu qu*a Hang tcheou, I’eau des puits memc 
est comme tiede pendant la canicule et ne pent ni rafrahhir n 
d^salterer ’’ 

3 TT/I ft T>n 


f/Mvi— 1 r\ 4 1 A 
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Kutch6,^ en hiver, la neige tombe en telle abondance 
qu’elle pent abaisser la temperature du sol d'une moi\tagne 
ardente, d’une fa 9 on sufBsante pour que les habitants du 
pays puissent fouiller la terre pour en tirer du sel 
ammoniac. 

L'histoire du Celeste Empire rapporte qu*on 657, 
Sha-pouo-lo Khaghan ayant attaque la ChinV, Kao 
Tsoung envoya une arrnee pour repousser ses bandes. Le 
khaghan des Turks occidentaux fut battu pres de la 
riviere Ye-lii ; sur ces entrefailes, il tornba une telle 
quantite de neige que la terre en fut couverte a la 
hauteur de deux pieds. Sha-pouo-lo se figura naivement 
que les Chinois se laisseraient arreter par Tinclemence de 
la temperature, mais son attente fut vaine, car il fut 
pourchasse par le general Sou Ting-fang, et il dut se 
r^fugier dans le pays de Samarkand.^ 

Les contr6es orientales de Tancien royaume des 
Ou'ighours, et celles qui en etaient voisines, n’etaient pas 
mieux partagees que Khotclio ou Touenn-houang. “ In 

^ Be Humboldt, Fragment de gt^ologie et de cHmatologle asiatiques^ 
p. 107. Je maintiens pour le iiom de cette ville la forme Kutche ; 
la forme aiicieime ^ SS b'est jamaU prononc^e autrement que 
Kvi-tcha aux epoques anciennes, Kouei-tzeu, aujourd’hui, &ans den tale 
^ la On du second monosyllabe ; Djouveini, an xiii^ siecle, ecrit toujour.^ 
soit Kutche, et jamais autre chose ; c’est egalement cette forme 

u-/ , avec radditiond'un?/iedda sur Telif pour iiidiquer la prolongation 
de la voyelle, qui se trouve dans le Khingding-Hai-yu thoung-iren-tchi 
(eh. il, pp. 16-17), dans lequel on trouve une description de I’Asie 
Centrale au milieu du xviii** siecle, avec les formes onomastiques de cette 
epoque recente. Le nom chinois de cette localite est aujnurd’hui j[J ^ , 
Khou-tchlie, soit Kutche, que le Hm-yu-thoung-wen-tchi (ibid.) transcrit 
Kiitch^, en mongol et en Kalmouk, Khou-Klire en tibetain, avec une 
faute dans le dernier groupe consonnantique, la A^oyelle i etant sOre. 
La forme Koutchar est n4e d’une audition defectuouse de KoutcliA., I — d 
long final d’un mot, prolonge, pouvant dans certains cas etre entendu 
sous la consonnance — ar, sur tout par les Anglais et les Eran 9 ais qui 
prononcent k peine les — r ; c’est par un precede inverse que les creoles 
transforment le groupe ar en d , , . d dans Od — pour Gamier y er 
en i — dans cM4 pour cher, 

® Kang-moUy tching^piany ch. xl, p. 113. 
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media enim aestate/' dit Jean de Plan Carpin,^ ‘‘ quando in 
aliis gartibus* solet calor maximus abundarejbi sunt tonitriia 
magna et fulgura, ex quibus homines plurimi occiduntur. 
Caduut etiam ibi eodem tempore maximae nives.- ... In ea 
etiam in hyeme nunquam pluit, sed in aestate saepe : et tarn 
modicum, quod vix potest aliquando pulverem et radices 
graminum modidare. Grando etiam ibi saepe maxima 
cadit : unde eo tempore quando fuit electus et in sede 
regia poni debuit imperatoi*, nobis in curia cxistcntibus, 
tanta cecidit grando, quod ex subita resol utioiie, sicut 
plenius intelleximus, plus quam centum efc sexaginta 
homines in eadem curia fuerunt submersi, res autem et 
habitacula plura deducta fuerunt. . . In hyeme voro in 
aliqua parte cadunt maximae nives, in alia autem parvae.” ^ 
La pluie, la neige, et la grele ne pouvaient etre rares dans 
une contree, aussi bien dans Foueigt du Turkestan, sur les 
fronti^res de ITslam, qu'en Mongolie, oil les sorciers se 
vantaient, d'apres ce que racontent les historiens et les 
voyageurs anciens, de les faire tomljer a leur gre, meme 
en plein ete, par des incantations qu’ils operaient a Faide 
d*une pierre de jade. 

Ces conditions climateriques sont essentiellement 
difFerentes de celles du desert d’Egypte et de Libye, avec 
lesquelles on a voulu les confondre. Les geographes, 
les historiens, les voyageurs, s’accordent pour dire qu'il ne 
pleut jamais dans le desert d’Egypte, ^ et que le sable, d’une 

^ Edition de la Societe de Oeographie, p, 609. 

* Lesquelles neiges se r^solvaient naturellement en eau ; on oomparera 
la fonte subite de la gr^e, qui noie plus de 160 personnes dans le camp 
de Tempereur des Mongols, et les tentes emportees par co torient 

Ibid., p. 610, 

^ “La s^cheresse y est tellement grande qu’il n’y pleut qu’en douze 
ou vingt ans une fois, dit Carlier de Pinon, qui visita TEgypbe en 1579 ; 
encores est icelle pluye de fort peu de duree. Bien est vray que 
quelquefoix en hyver il tombe de§a de la des gouttes d^eau, lesquelles 
tottttes foix sont en si petit uombre, et dure leur cheute si peu de temps, 
que la terre n’en est aucunement mouilUe. Les habitans du Cairo nous 
ont asseur^, que lors que nous y estions, il n*y avait pleu depuis vingt 
ms ” (man. f ran^ais, 6092, fol. 60 r®). 
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s4cheresse absolue, conserve indefiniment les objets deposes 
dans les sarcophages qui y sont enfouis. Mais cela, copime 
on le voit, ne resseinble en rien a ce qui se passe dans le 
Turkestan, ou il pleut et ou il neige ; si epaisse qiie soit 
la couche de sable qui recouvre le sol de cette contree, 
Teau qui tombe a sa surface ii en est pas moins obligee de 
la traverser tout cntiere, jusrju’a ce qu'elle soit coniplete- 
ment absorb^e, ou jusqu a ce qu’elle atteigne la roche et 
les couches imperraeables de largile. 

E. Blochet. 


La FoNDVTfox De (Joeje 

1. Le conseil de la fondation, nayant subi aucun 
changement depuis le inois de novembre 1912, est compost 
comme suit : MM. Suouck Hurgronje (prfeident), H. T. 
Karsten, M. Tli.'Houtsina, T. J. de Boer, et C. van Vollen- 
hoven (secretaire-tresorier). 

2. Le capital de la fondation etant reste le nieme 
%alement, le niontaiit nominal est de 21,500 florins 
hollandais (43,000 francs) ; en outre, an mois de novembre 
1913 les rentes disponibles montaieiit a plus de 2,300 
florins (4,600 francs). 

3. On se permet d'attirer Tattention sur ce qu’il est 
encore disponible un certain nombre d’exemplaires de la 
reproduction de la Ilainasah d’al-BuhturJ. En 1909 la 
fondation a fait parattre chez FMiteur Brill a Leyde cette 
reproduction photograpliique du manuscrit de Leyde 
repute unique. C’est an profit de la fondation que ces 
exemplaires sont vend us ; le prix en est de 200 francs. 
Ainsi les acheteurs contribueront a atteindre le but que 
se propose la fondation : de favoriser letude des langues 
orientales et de leur litterature. 

Novembre, 1913, 
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Antiquities of Inma : An Account of the History and 
Culture of Ancient Hindustan. By Lionel D. Barnett, 
M.A., Litt.D., Keeper of the Department of Oiiental 
Printed Books iind Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
8vo ; pp. ix, 306, with numerous illustrations and 
a map. London: Philip Lee Warner : 1913. 

This book, a volume of the Handbooks to Ancient 
Civilization Series, has for its object, as tlie Preface tells 
us, ''to present within a moderate compass a general 
survey of the liistory and culture of Ancient India.’’ The 
subject could not have been placed in more competent and 
sympathetic hands than those of Dr. Barnett ; and we 
congratulate both him and his readers on the manner in 
which he has handled it. 

The book gives in the first two cliapters " an outline of 
the historical changes through whicli India has passed 
from tile earliest days down to the beginning of the 
thiiteenth century.” Here, chapter 1, Outlines of the 
Early History and Civilisation, deals, in two divisions, 
with the Age of the Yeda and the Expansion of the 
Aiyas, and is supplemented by two Appendices, one 
giving a List of the Chief Hindu Deities and tlie other 
a brief account of the Ethnographic and Linguistic 
Divisions of Modern India. And chapter 2 presents 
a Chronology beginning with B c. 600 in or about which 
year ^isunaga founded the ^aisunaga dynasty of Magadha, 
and running down to a.d. 1200, which is practically the 
'end of the pre-Musalman period. 

The rest of thei book is devoted to a sketch of 
^^the conditions of society as revealed by literature and 
the monuments; the constitution and administration of the 
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State, the chief religious rituals, the nature of the scientific 
knowledge possessed by the ancient Hindus, theii systems 
of weights, measures, and coinage, and theii achiex ements 
in architecture, sculpture, and painting.” 

Heie, in the fiist place, chapter 3, on Law and 
Government, deals with the State and the Organisation 
of Society, the Family, CiNic Life, the Foui Stages, and 
Caste ; and one of the bases used for it to much advantage 
is that interesting work the Kautiliya-Aitha^astia, which 
supplements so practically the inscriptions and the epics 
and other literary sources In this department, of course, 
a very important feature was the king, with everything 
connected with him. A perusal of p 98 will show that 
ancient Indian kings had no easy time . their movements 
and duties were too carefully legulated for the whole 
round of the twenty-four hours to permit ot that: from 
one sunrise to the next the kings time was mapped out 
in sixteen periods, each of an hour and a half , and the 
only inter\al that he had entirely to himself seems to 
have been three hours, including midnight, which he 
spent in well-eained sleep, and the next hour and a half, 
which he passed in meditation, preparing himself for the 
renewal of his round of labours It is no great matter 
for surprise that so many kings in ancient India ended 
their careers by abdicating, to find rest and quiet at last 
in religious retirement ^ On the other hand, they were 
allowed their occasional amusements, which were equally 
well provided for. One among these was the chase , and 
a special regulation about the royal hunting-park ordained 
(p. 107) that ‘'it was to be surrounded by a ditch, to have 
one entrance, and to be stocked with tigers and other wild 
animals deprived of their claws — [but what about their 
teeth ?] — so that the king could indulge in sport without 
danger to his royal person.” In the matter of stocking 
the preserves, this ancient provision, we think, is still 
remembered in some of the shikar arrangements which 
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are made in the present day for the benefit of distinguished 
visitors. ^ 

Chapter 4 deals with the Vedic Ritual in two divisions, 
Grihya and Srauta ; and chapter 5 sketches the Non-Vedic 
Rituals, with Yoga and Magic. In chapter 6 we have an 
outline of the Astronomy, Geography, and Cosmography. 
Chapter 7 deals with Coinage and the Measures of Weight, 
Length, and Time. The next three chapters are given to 
Medicine, Writing, and Architecture. Finally, Sculpture 
and Painting are treated in chapter 11. 

The chapter on astronomy contains one of the very few 
statements in the book which seem open to question. 
We are told on p. 19G that it is quite uncertain when the 
solar zodiac was introduced into India. But it is a well- 
established fact that the Hindus received the signs of the 
zodiac, and all^ that went with tlieni, from the Greeks. 
In the early period they were satisfied with their owui 
primitive astronomy, wdiich divided the celestial circle 
into twenty-seven equal parts called nalcshatras, and each 
of them into quarters, and gave them thus all that was 
then wanted : their aim w’as confined in those days tc 
calculating the courses of the sun and the moon ; and such 
astrology as they had was limited to those two orbs, 
and even so was of a very rudimentary kind. It was 
eventually, not the Greek astronomy that attracted them, 
but the fully-developed Greek planetary astrology, which 
opened out a quite new field. They took that up with 
avidity ; and they had to take over with it the Greek 
astronomy as a necessary adjunct, giving the only means 
of determining the astrological details with the requirec 
accuracy. And every indication points to the perioc 
A,D. 350 to 400, or closely thereabouts, as the time 
when that happened: see, further, my remarks in JRAS., 
1912, p. 1039 f. 

In the same chapter, something might perhaps have 
b^en said about the use of the raomon in ancient 
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India for orientating the sacrificial altar and telling 
(approximately) the time of day The Baiidhayana- 
Srautasutra describes its use foi the former puipose, 
and specifies the stars whose using and setting were 
observed by three different schools for laying out the 
east-and-west line. In the other matter, the Kautiliya, 
using the gnomon of twelve ordinary angulas or fingeis, 
teaches (2. 20) that, when the length of the shadow is 
96 angulas, then l/18th of the daytime has elapsed since 
sunrise, or i^emains to run befoic sunset, when the 
shadow measures 72 angxdaSy then the fraction of the 
daytime, elapsed or remaining, is l/14th, and so on.^ 
The othei appliance foi telling the time was the clepsydra, 
in the form of a floating water-jar {ghafl), made of metal, 
which marked the successive nddi^ oi peiiods of twenty- 
four minutes by the trickling of water ^mto it througli 
a hole in the bottom, and was of coiiise available at night 
as well as by day this is described m the Kautiliya and 
the Jyotisha-Vedanga 

The book has a very full Index Ahd its value and 
interest are further enhanced by a coloured frontispiece 
showing an Ajanta painting of Buddha, and twenty-ioui 
plates in half-tone illustiating the coinage and aichitectuie. 
We have also a Map of Ancient India, a Jain Cosmographic 
Diagram, and a table of Specimens of Alphabets which, 
though necessarily limited, is well-chosen and useful. 


^ This carii 0 fe back to the time ot the Kautiliya a lule which is found 
in various forms in the astronomical books of the later penod, and 
resolves itself into the formula “ traction of daytime ~ gnomon divided 
by twice gnomon plus shadow ' The lule postulates ( 1 ) that there is no 
shadow at noon, and ( 2 ) that, when the sun is half way up or down, the 
length of the shadow is equal to the height of the gnomon it really 
applies only for places along the equator and at the time of an equinox, 
and, even so, is exactly correct only foi suniise and sunset, S 0 a m and 
3 0pm, and noon ; but the Kautiliya, in accordance with the system 
of mean or uniform time, which alone w as known in those days, applies 
it for the latitude and time of the summer solstice and for any part of 
the da> time 
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The design on the cover shows an interesting sandstone 
figure of Brahma, of about the eleventh century, from the 
British Museum, wliich seems to be illustrated here fojr 
the first time. The illustrations, indeed, are a special 
feature of the book . and the following ones seem 
particularly noteworthy in addition to the cover-design 
and fiontispiece Plate 12 lepioduces a very good 
photogiaphic view of the wonderful Kailasa temple at 
Elura, which was cut out of the solid rock undei the 
orders of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna 1 at some time 
about AD. 765-70. Plate 22 shows, from a new photo- 
graph, a British Museum sculpture of the Gandhara school 
illustiating a scene from the Sibi Jataka, in which king 
Sibi sacrifices his own flesh to save a dove from a hawk. 
Plate 24 presents a fine statue of Buddha, of the Gupta 
period, now in the British Museum, which appears to be 
illustiated here for the first time. Plates 25 to 27 
reproduce from Sir Aurel Steins Ancient Khotan three 
very typical and interesting Buddhist wall and panel 
paintings, from Dandan Uiliq, which illustrate a variety 
of the Gandhara art adapted to local circumstances. 
Plate 28 exhibits, apparently for the first time, a 
particularly fine Bodhisattva statuette, of the Gandhara 
school, which also is in the British Museum. 

This notice of Dr. Barnett’s book does it but scanty 
justice. The difficulty in the way of an attempt to 
exhibit its merits better is that it is devoted, not to 
propounding views which would have to be weighed 
and perhaps criticized, but to presenting facts which are 
to be studied and used. But it is not to be thought that 
the book is in any way dull because it deals with facts : 
on the contrary, it is attractive reading all through. 
It is a very practical addition to our bases for the study 
of everything relating to ancient India, and will be found 
eminently useful by scholars, engaged in particular lines 
of research, who, in order to succeed in their aims, must 
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have also a general knowledge o£ the latest results 
attained in branches which lie outside their own special 
spheres of work. 


The Customary Law of the Hissar District, Punjab, 
By E. C. H. Townsend, I.C.S. Punjab Government 
Press. Price Is, 

This is a valuable little work of seventy-three pages. 
It is well up to the level of the recent fasciculi of the 
Punjab Customary Law Series, of which it forms vol. xxv. 
This series is not as well known as it ought to be to 
students of custom and sociology, and the present volume 
is especially to be commended to the notice of practical 
administrators for several reasons. 

The district of Hissar has been long under British 
rule. No manual of its customary law has ever been 
drawn up before, but in 1840 a kind of memorandum 
(wdjib-uUarz) for each village was compiled, dealing, 
however, only with the rights of Government and the 
landowners. Practically nothing was then recorded as to 
succession, alienation, or women’s rights. It was doubtless 
assumed that in all such matters the peasantry followed 
Hindu Law, in one of its schools, though which school 
was favoured no one could say. However this may be, 
^*all the available evidence,” writes Mr. Townsend, “shows 
that the rights of women were very much wider then 
than they are now. Nor is the reason for this far to 
seek. The country was in a very unsettled condition 
then, and devastated by periodical famines. There was 
much demand for cultivators, and, as life and property 
were by no means so secure then as they are now, tlie 
people were generally only too glad to get outsiders into 
their village. A careful examination of the history of 
most of the J4t and R^jpM villages of >he tract, but 
more especially of the latter, shows that a considerable 
number of the present landowners are descendants of 
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sisters and daughters. There were then very little, if 
any, restrictions on the powers of a sonless proprietor 
to give his land to tlie sons of his sisters or daughters, 
so long as they came and settled in the village.” This is 
no doubt more or less the accepted official view. In 
a time of disorder and destitution women's rights get 
recognition. When civilized administration is established 
they get lost sight of. By 1863 times had begun to 
change. Inheritance and alienation were then dealt with 
in a new edition of the wcijib-ul-arz. but “ ev^en so”, 
says Mr. Tovnsend, “though some limitations of those 
rights [i.e. women's rights] were then declared as existing, 
they were by no means so restricted as they are now stated 
to be.” After 1863 the “agnatic theory” took shape, and 
at the recent settlement of 1910, effected by Mr. Townsend, 
lie found the Customary Law on these points much 
“ developed ”. “ Women's rights generally, as regards land 

at any rate, have become mucli more restricted, and the 
same [statement] applies to rights of alienation and 
inheritance generally, particularly of ancestral land. 
The tract has become more prosperous (owing mainly 
to the extension of canal irrigation). The price of land 
has risen : and the people are keenly adverse to strangers 
coming into the village and acquiring their ancestral 
land.” Mr. Townsend thinks, and he is unquestionably 
right, that the peasantry have to some extent stated 
what they wish to be the law for the future rather than 
the existing customs. As he points out, “ the sonless are 
always in a minority, and it is they who want to alienate 
their lands to daughters or sisters.” (It will be observed 
that Mr. Townsend accepts the assumption tacitly made 
by adherents of the agnatic theory that women have 
somehow lost all the rights of inheritance bestowed on 
them by Hindu Law.) He concludes by writing: “It 
was therefore to the interest of the majority of those 
who gave the replies in question to maintain that greater 
•JRAS. 19J14. 12 
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restrictions exist in rights to alienate, whether generally 
or to daughters or sisters in particular, than is, perliaps, 
really the case/’ 

Now whatever view may be taken of our duty in 
India, whether it be held that we ought to govern 
according to our notions of what is right or wiong, 
or thought that we should govern according to local 
plebiscita, one thing at least is abundantly clear, and 
that is that in no legal sense does any customary law 
whatsoever exist in the Hissar District. Custom must 
not be variable, uncertain, or changeable, and the so-called 
customs in Hissar are all three. The memory of man 
runneth not to a time when women had no rights of 
inheritance. On the contrary, it runs to a time, as recent 
as 1840, when they passed on those rights to their 
children. Under these circumstances to talk of custom, 
in the legal sense, as existing in Hissar is to talk of what 
does not exist. With the results of the so-called custom 
this is not the place to deal. A veritable famine of 
women exists in the Punjab generally. Hissar is no 
exception. There is only too much reason to believe, 
with von Mayr and Kiichhoff, that the sex -ratios in India 
are profoundly affected by the treatment which women 
receive. H. A. Rose. 

The Irshad al-ArIb ilA Ma^rifat al-AdIb, or Dictionary 
OF Learned Men of YaqDt. Edited by D. S. 
Margoliouth, D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees of the “ E. J. W. Gibb Memoiial Vol. VI, 
containing the last part of the letter ^ to the first 
part of the letter pp. 531. Leyden, Brill ; 
London, Luzac & Co.; 1913. 

This further volume of Professor Margoliouth’s work, 
which reaches us through the Trustees of the Gibb 
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Memorial, is a truly valuable acquisition. It covers the 
names between ^ ^U.c and ^ 

and will be found to largely exceed in interest the pre- 
ceding volumes owing to the importance of the biographies 
which fall within its compass. To mention only those 
of the highest order, among the 181 notices in the volume 
are aniple biographical memoirs of some of the greatest 
names in the literature of Islam, such as Jahiz, Sibuyah, 
Hariri, Biruni, Shafi'i, Tabari, and Muhassin b. "Ali al- 
Tanukhi, author of ahFaraj ba'd al-Shidda, And as the 
materials utilized by the author for his work were more 
comprehensive than those used by his predecessors, it 
inevitably follows that in the case of all the above-named 
persons he provides us with a mass of biographical detail 
which supplements in a highly instructive fashion our 
hitherto available information. Not that this by any 
means exhausts the interest of the volume if one takes 
into account the valuable notices devoted to the Andalusian 
al-Fatli b, Khakan, the Rawi and pedigree writer Tsa b. 
Yezid ibn Da'b, the grammarian Keisto al-Hujeymi, Abu 
Khalifa al-Jumal.ii, the Shfa poet abMufajja' (cf. ZDMG., 
vol. lx, p. 225, here p. 139, 11. 6 and the poet 
Muhammad al-Ilatimi, known for his contest with Muta- 
nabbi (pp. 504-1 8). 

Yaqut has much to say on the Udaba of his own day, 
and much of that from his own personal knowledge. 
Of these the most prominent is Kamal al-Din ibn 
al-'Adim, the judge at Aleppo, who by reason also of 
his literary efforts deserved a place in a work on 
Udaba, By way of introduction to his full notice of him 
(pp. 18-46) Yaqut givtss, from a document communicated 
to him by Kamal al-Din, particulars of his ancestors 
through whom, from father to son, the judicial ojBSce at 
Aleppo had descended. In contrast with the many 
honourable traits attributed to him by Yakut comes, as 
R jarring note, the harsh censure passed on this same 
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Kamal al-Din, in his judicial capacity, by Maqrizi 
{Khifaty ii, 296), by reason of the loose view as to 
abrogating the destination of ancient WaqE property 
which he enunciated, and to which he gave the sanction 
of his authority. 

The volume tells us also much of Yaqut’s own doings. 
In the grammarian Mubarak b. Mubarak al-Wajil? 
(d. A II. 612) he presents a teacher of his own (p 232), 
a man distinguished by wide linguistic attainments 
(Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Gieek, Ethiopio, Armenian, 
and Zanjlya) and able to boast as his pupil ‘Abd al-Latif 
al-Baghdadi. It is from personal intercourse in Khwarizm 
that he depicts (pp. 155 ft*.) the accomplished histoiian 
Qasim b. Husein, who was on his guard against being 
taken to be a Mu'tazilite by reason of his nishay al- 
Khwarizini — a not unimportant addition tq the facts stated 
in Der Islam, iii, 222. We are given also an incident 
in his career as a dealer in books — told, indeed, very 
cursorily with a view to sparing the memory of the 
Aleppo ruler, al-Malik al-Zahir, Saladins son — how he 
happened to become possessed of a superb copy of Balkhi's 
geographical work, which he sold to this sovereign at cost 
price (pp. 147 ff.). 

I have pointed out the distinguishing features of 
Yaquts work and aims when reviewing the former 
volumes, and it is needless to revert thereto in dealing 
with this further portion of the work, in which they are 
equally discernible. But this is to be noted, the author's 
devotion to calligraphy. He never omits to indicate the 
presence of this accomplishment in the subjects of his 
biographies, some of whom attain their place in his list 
of Udaha by this qualihcation alone, and without having 
done anything of mark in the field of belles-lettres. This 
alone it was that entitled the lady Fatima bint al-Aqra* 
(d, A.H. 480), who was entrusted with the writing out of 
an agreement for a truce between the Caliph and the 
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Byzantine emperor, to admission to Yaqut's gallery of 
portraits. 

It is not our intention to consider here what additions 
this volume makes to Yaqut’s sources of information. 
To do this would be to encroach on the province of 
Dr. Bergstrasser, who has already treated this question 
so tlioroughly, and who will, we hope, extend his 
examination to vols. v and vi. It is, liowever, noteworthy 
that the author (p. 197, 1. 9, and 467, 1. 4 a.f.) makes use 
of additions to the Filirist by Abu-l-Qasim al-Wazir 
al-Maghribi, to wliom two literary epistles were addressed 
by Abu-l-'Ala al-Ma^arri. For al-Maghribi, in spite of 
his chequered career (cf. Margoliouth, Letters of Abu-U 
'Aid, p. 1), found leisure for literary work: Abu-l-‘Alas 
imitation of the Koran appears as (p. 235, 

1. 7 a.f.). Very* noteworthy, too, are details on the origin 
and value of the Kitab al-‘Ayn on p. 197 (from the 
additions of al-Wazir al-Magliribi) and pp. 200, 222. 

A quotation on p. 74, 1. 5 a.f., discloses a member of the 
learned Najirami family (cf. JRAS. 1912, p. 813), who 
is unascertained on existing sources of information. 
Of his own works Yaqut cites, besides his 
in reference to an occurrence in Andalusia (p. 244, 1. 3) 
his historical work 

Yaqut subjects his sources to some criticism of his 
own (p. 102): Ibn al-Jauzi he distrusts (p. 204, 1. 4); 
of fabulous stories he is somewhat sceptical (p. 338) ; 
but he is himself guilty of a literary-historic lapsus 
in making the Baghdad Qadi Abu - 1 - Husain 'Omar 
b. Muhammad (d. a.h. 328) to be the first to compose 
a Faraj ha'd al-shidda work — a statement faithfully 
copied by Suyuti in the Bughyat al - Wu'dt, p. 364 
(cf. on the history of tliis branch of literature the 
article by Dr. Alfred Wiener in Der Islam, vol. iv, 
pp. 270, 387, 1913). 
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Professor Margoliouth’s editorial task has been per- 
formed in the case of this volume also with the care and 
discernment wliich we are accustomed to detect in the 
work of the conscientious Oxford professor. The regret 
expressed at the close of our review of vol. v must be 
repeated in the case of this volume. Necessary vowel 
marks and signs should have been added to, at any rate, 
the often uncertain proper names and ni'^bas^ but the 
omission is doubtless to be put down to the methods of 
the Eastern press where the work was printed. It is 
apparent from n. 1, p. 416, that, obviously from regard 
for taste and decency, certain passages in tlie poems of 
Bahbati have been suppressed , these were piesumably 
more gross than those which occur p. 815, 11. 10 ff., and 
p. 412, 11. 13 ff. 

Following our practice in the reviews of previous 
volumes, we again add some trifling observations on 
the text of this one: — 

page line 

7 5 ai. (perhaps = incorrect), read 



17 3. , read j . 

18 ult. ff. Cited in Fawdt al-Wafaydt, Bulak, 1299, ii, 

101, with slight variants : 

42 13. read 

66 3. LwJi should not be emended as in n, 1 to 

but be read i.e. those who 

announced the intercalation in the Calendar 
) ; cf . in A bhandlungen zur Arab, 

FhiLy ii, 68. 

57 7. uJ)U- has no meaning here; as Jaljiz 

was noted for his (1. 4), probably 

read (cf. 1. 6). 
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page line 

71 7. read 

71 14. read^i^xJl; by so refiding it the editors 

suggestion of a gap (n. 1) is displaced : and 
he is angry when he has such 

characteristics attributed to him by one who 
praises him to excess'' {Lisdn, vii, 151, 1. 13, 

yy*, and 

cf. infra, 253, 1. penult.). 

73 11. instead of the proposed emendation 

c:^.^ , preferably with 

74 5. Delete JU, 

78 10. is unintelligible. 

82 7. Cf. Kit (lb Tdbakat aUUmam, ed. Cheikho, 
Beyrouth, 1912, p. 31, 11. 5 tf. 

82 15. read as p. Ill, 11. 8, 11. 

94 7. , inadmissible in this context : the more 

probable differs too widely from the 

text. 


97 6. \ . The original must have read 

alone, for the person addressed is not Caliph. 

109 6. read Among 

other peculiarities of the ignorant populace 
they say sittl (for ^’ju-), they pray from 
a book, reckon the tasblh with the aid of 
pebbles, and use the vulgar and incorrect form 
of oath “ by the life of the Koran *'. 

122 3. read “nay intimate friend." 

158 12. read 

185 6. read LlXiliLuJ . 

221 3 a.f., n. 2. The impossible of the text 

should be expunged and the reading of the 
^ihriat inserted. ^^ *'7 U is a form of 
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page Ime 

— Iress used by Muhammad to ‘Ajisha (Jim 
Sa'd, viii, 55, L 18), also b (ib 50, 1. 8). 
234 5 af. For should be substituted 

rather than the suggested by the editor 

in n 2. See a similar substitution in 
Lammens, Le Berceau de 1' Islam, i, 116, n. 2 
258 11, read 

> 

258 ult. and 259, 1. 1. ^ delete hamza 

Cl> 

285 12 and n. 3. The text is connected and intelligible 
provided you read . 

299 7, read (c£. de Goeje, Carmatkes, 

p.’ 111). 

321 11-12. The order of these two lines should be 

reversed; the sense requires first :J\ 
and then 

322 3 af. Instead of the proposed emendation (n 1) 

it is simpler to read 

367 4 and n. 1. The text bears a clear meaning, and 

the editor’s assumption of some omission is 
needless. 

371 ult. S, read 

383 12. 31 read 
402 ult. readjjjh 

409 5 a.f. doubted by the editor, should be 

retained. It refers to the activity displayed 
by al-Bahha^i in copying several books (see 
p. 410, 11. 4 if.). 

415 2. c-iXW, read 

436 3 a.f. and n. 1. The text is not defective provided 

the Jb (within parenthesis) be transferred 
to the text and the words be transposed, thus 

^1 ^lfcX.4iahi. 
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page line 

440 5 ai. read 

444 1. What tlie author obviously lAeans 

to convey is that no one besides him (Tabari) 
, was as well acquainted with the various 

systems of chronology as he was ; I should 
be disposed, therefore, to read the doubtful 
words, somewhat freely indeed, thus : \jjbj 
aJ ^ “ and this is a subject 

which, as to its various aspects, is present to 
no one as it is to him/' 

466 penult, read ‘'he held it miserly.'' 

482 penult. read IjjaXisr*. The reading in the 

text expresses the reverse of what is intended. 
489 4 a.f. and n. 2. It should be observed that a division 

of Uie Adah al-Kdtib of Ibn Quteyba bears 
the special title ^LmUI (ed. Cairo, 

1300, p. 109, ed. M. Grtinert, p. 333), and 
cf. in this connexion my reference ZDMG. 1881, 
vol. XXXV, p. 148. And in the text before us 
a distinction is implied between 
and ^ ; the words 

refer, consequently, to both titles. 

This sixth volume exhausts the supply at present 
available of the material for Yaqut’s work, the Irshdd, 
although we refuse to give up the hope that luck may 
yet bring to light its lost portions. It is with regret 
that one parts from this work which has brought us 
a wealth of varied information, and we do so with hearty 
thanks to its untiring editor, and to the Trustees of 
the Gibb Memorial who have brought about its prompt 
publication. We trust that the contemplated indices 
^ay follow shortly, whereby the utility of the five 
volumes of text now accessible to us will be both increased 
and facilitated. 


I. Goldzihkb. 
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Islamic Philosophy 

Die spekulative und positive Theologie des Islam 
NACH RaZI (f 1209) UND IHRE KrITIK DURCH 
Tusi (f 1273) : nach Originalquelleii ubersetzt 
und erlautert von Dr. M. Horten. Leipzig : 
Harrassowitz, 1912. 

Die Hauptlehren des Averroes nach seiner Schrift. 
Die Widerlegung des Gazali. Von Dr. M. Horten. 
Bonn, 1913. 

Das philosophische System von Schirazi (f 1640). 
Von Dr. M. Horten. Strassburg, 1913. 

Islamic philosophy is a subject which European 
scholars rarely find attractive ; still, some more or less 
successful attempts have been made at popularizing it, 
especially by Dieterici, Renan, and C. de Vaux. A writer 
thereon has now arisen in Dr. Horten, to whom we owe 
a long series of volumes wherein Islamic treatises are 
excerpted or translated. During the short space of one 
year, as will be seen from the above titles, he has issued 
no fewer than three volumes of the kind. The treatise 
of Averroes in answer to Ghazali is translated with 
omissions; the theological part of the Compendium of 
Razi is abridged on a fairly liberal scale ; and a volume 
of modest size summarizes the portentous work of Shirazi. 

In all these cases the textual difficulties are considerable. 
In the Cairene text of the Compendium little confidence 
can be placed : in parts it seems to be a commentary on 
an omitted text. In the edition of Averroes which is 
before the reviewer the reader has the chance of verifying 
the quotations from Ghazali, since the treatise by the 
latter immediately precedes; the differences between the 
two texts are apt to be of moment. Finally, the care 
with which the Teheran lithograph of Shirazi has been 
executed may be gauged by the fact that the printer 
after numbering the fii’st 100 pages grew tired of the 
process and left the remaining 900 or so unnumbered^ 
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Now, the Arabic philosophers ordinarily follow a rule, to 
which Diogenes Laertius alludes, forbidding the w(^sting 
of a word. Hence corruption of the text in the case of 
these books leads to disastrous results. 

Pl-obably the process employed by Dr. Hoi ten in 
excerpting and abiidging has some merits ; indeed, a trans- 
lation of the vast work of Shirazi could scarcely be 
contemplated. Human patience has its limits. Still, in 
the cases of Razi and Averroes we have to do with 
discussions of tlie greatest subtlety, av herein the trans- 
lator who omits and abridges takes upon himself an 
unnecessary responsibility. He would liave facilitated 
his task by adliering strictly to the texts before him. 

Now, it should be acknowledged that the tianslation of 
the difficult treatise of Averroes has considerable merit. 
There are many places wherein Dr. Horten has clearly 
taken no little trouble to enucleate the argument, and 
he has added not a few valuable elucidations. Indeed, 
the work is so well done that it is rather surprising that 
it is not done better. A thoroughly satisfactory piece of 
work would have required collation of MSS., whence it 
is likely that many a textual error could be corrected. 
Supposing, liowever, that this was impossible, there are 
some w^ays in which the translation could have been made 
more useful. Since it is the refutation of a refutation, it 
is highly important that the dramatis persome should be 
carefully distinguished ; and this could easily have been 
effected by the use of different types or inverted commas. 
Now, not only has nothing of the sort been done, but the 
translator does not seem to ha\e made up his mind as to 
tile meaning of mujiban 'an, " replying on behalf of,” 
and mujiban li, " replying to.” On pp. 74, 75, and 81, 82 
the first of these expressions is given both meanings. 
And on p. 93 what is really part of a quotation from 
Ohazali is made the commencement of the reply by 
Averroes. 
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The plan of translating liere and there instead of 
continuously appears also to have obscured many argu- 
ments and to have ruined some entirely. It has the 
further disadvantage that the translator gets out of 
sympathy with the author, and makes him say things 
which it is quite clear that he did not mean. Could any 
one have really written as follows (p. 87) ? — Das Jetzt 
kann aber nur mit der vergangenen (vergehenden) nicht 
aber mit der kunftigen Zeit existieren. Notwendigerweise 
besteht es erst nach der Vergangenheit nnd vor der 
Zukunft.” No one contradicts himself a*^ flatly as this ; 
of course, the original when consulted has in place of the 
first sentence “ the oiow can exist neithei with the past 
nor with the future”. On p. 74 (32) we read: *"Dass 
irgend ein Zeitliches aus einem Ewigen hervorgehe halten 
wir nicht fur unmdglich, sondern nur .dass das erste 
Zeitliche so erschatfen wurde; denn dieses steht den 
friiheren zeitlichen Dingen durchaus gleich m seinern 
Determiniertwerden zurn Dasein.” We are dealing with 
the first temporal thing ; how can there be earlier 
temporal things^ The texts of Ghazali and Averroes 
vary somewhat in this case ; but the meaning is clearly 
“ for the first temporal thing will not at the time of its 
coming into existence differ from its pre\ ious state ” or 
‘‘differ from what was before it in respect of pre- 
ponderance of the alternative of existence [over non- 
existence] 

On p. 82 there is an argument depending on the use of 
different grammatical forms for past and future, kdna for 
“ was ”, yalcHnu for “ will be ” ; the rendering is “ ein 
Begriff der in dem Worte es war angedeutet wird ; denn 
dieses hat, auf die Vergangenheit angewandt, einen 
anderen Inhalt als auf die Zukunft bezogen”. The 
next argument on the same page seems to be blurred 
by the rendering “bedeutet das Wort es war nur die 
Verbindung des Subjektes mit dem Pradikate, wie wir* 
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z. B. sagen : Gott war nachsichtig und erbarmend This 
is not true of es war (unless I am mistaken), but it is 
true of kdna, which according to one view in such 
passages as that quoted here from the Koran (iv, 100, 
etc.)' signifies “ is ” (the copula). 

On p. 92 Gliazali is quoted as answering on behalf of 
the philosophers ; Gliazali’s discussion begins “ if it be 
said and his reply commences “ then we say Clearly 
either both these phrases should be rendered by the 
translator or neither. The German translator omits the 
first ; but he translates the second (p. 92, 28) “ wir haben 
behauptet — whereas if rendered at all it should be 
“ then we say 

On p. 10 an illustration is drawn in the text of Ghazali 
from “ conditional divorce i.e. the use of the formula 
“ Thou art diyorced if thou enter the house etc. 
Averroes observes that in the opinion of those among 
the Ahl al-Zdh ir who compare the factitious to the 
intelligible such a divorce does not count, nor does it 
become valid when the condition is fulfilled, because it 
becomes a divorce wherewith the action of the divorcer is 
not associated.^ The explanation of this is partly given 
in the law-book of Averroes {Biddyat aUMujtahid, ii, 83), 
where we are told that “God lias ascribed the divorce 
to the action of the husband, and [where it is made 
conditional on something else] it does not come about by 
the action of tlie husband save metaphorically : and the 
literal sense of the Koran should not without evidence be 
abandoned for the metaphorical ”. In the same place he 
tells us that this view^ w'as held by Daw’ud, the founder of 
the Zahirites. If we turn to Dr. Horfcen's rendering, we 
find that he interprets the ahl al-Zdhir as “ people 
who only see the surface of tilings ”, and endeavours to 
explain why their objection is superficial. And indeed 
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his rendering “ Jene Ehescheidung ergibt sich nicht mit 
innerer Notwendigkeit is far from intelligible ; the word 
lazima is technical in the sense is binding Further 
references to the Zahirites are found later in the treatise. 

In the dispute between Aveiroes and Ghazali the 
present writer's sympatliy is entirely with Ghazali ; the 
long list of Ghazali's works appears to contain no such 
specimen of incompetence and presumption as AvciToes's 
Summary of Aristotle's Poetics. And indeed Averroess 
replies to GhazMi have a tendency to be unconvincing. 
We may take one example. An argument of Avicenna s 
is quoted by Ghazali, proving the unity of God. ''If 
God is necessarily existing, then he must be necessarily 
existing essentially or for some reason If the former be 
the case, then there can be only one God , if the latteiv 
then he ceases to be necessaiily existing."^ 

Ghazali replies that this is sophistry. First because 
for an absolute negation (e.g. causelessness) no reason is 
required. Secondly, because the woid “essentially" does 
not imply unity , because '' black " is essentially a colour, 
it does not follow that there is no other colour, eg." red 
Averroes in answer to this endeavours to show that 
" essentially ” and " for a reason " are used equivocally by 
Ghazali, but he fails to do so. And although he boasts 
of his Aristotelian knowledge as compaied with Ghazali, 
there is no doubt that here Ghazali would have Aristotle 
on his side. If " black ” is a colour essentially, then 
"colour" is "the perpetual consequent" of "black"; but 
that is a wholly different thing fjom being synonymous 
with " black If, on the other hand, " black " is a colour 
accidentally, this means that it might conceivably not be 
a colour ; just as a horse is black accidentally, i.e. it might 
be white without ceasing to be a horse. Bad as is the 
reply of Averroes, the German translation makes it worse 
than it need be; "denn das Genus ist einc Bestimmung, 
die zur Differenz und Genus hinzutreten " does not seem 
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to construe as German, and even if we emend “ hinzu- 
tritt” the words contain a philosophical error which is 
not found in the Arabic — jujj 
‘‘the genus is a concept which is over and above 
differentia and species ” ; but even so the sentence is 
indefensible. 

Still, the translation of Averroes is an agreeable surprise 
after that of Razi. The glossary appended to the latter 
ought not to pass without some remark, though the 
present writer regrets that it has fallen to his lot to judge 
it. Its most trivial offence is that it places among 
philosophical expressions some which belong to elementary 
Arabic, e.g. for which is a somewhat more 

common abbreviation thaii etc, for ‘‘ and the rest 
Similarly, belonging to the Companions of the 

Prophet” is put down as a philosophical technicality. 
However, these at least have the merit of being correct ; 
where we approach philosophy more nearly, this merit 
is not conspicuous in the glosses. is glossed 

“ Empedocles”; it stands for Froclus, and, indeed, Shirazi, 
who is quoted for this, is copying Shahrastani. 
is identified with Leucippus ; it stands of course for 
Epicurus, and here, too, Shahrastani is being quoted, 
jliyi is rendered “Formel deren Aussprechen die 
Ehescheidung bewirkt ” ; it means “ euphemism for 
‘ Divorce ’ ” ; in the Law-books, e.g. the Tanbih (ed. 
Juynboll, 214, 2-5), lists of such euphemisms are given. 

is rendered '‘gegen Geld predigen und religiose 
Funktionen ausuben”, for which Goldziher is quoted. 
What Goldziher says is that the mukawwiz was the 
person who “ took the bag round ” for a kd^s or story- 
teller. is given the sense “direkt und unweiger- 

lich”; what it means is “afresh”, “as it was at the 
start Under JiS we have the gloss ^ 

‘'die Geschopfe denen gottliche Gebote auferlegt werden 
sind zwei am meisten (mit Materie) belasteten Wesen”. 
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The author suggests that may be a corruption of 

“das denselben Sinn hat'’; but surely is one 

of the commonest phrases in the Arabic language for 
“ men and jinn ", and is very doubtful grammar. 

Under there is the gloss "'der 

Hollenbauin schmeckt wie Aitam " , liad the author read 
on a few pages he would have found the whole passage 
of the Koran cited “the food of the guilty"; 

is his own insertion. Indeed, the author’s acquaintance 
with the Koran appears to be imperfect A mystic station 
is repeatedly called by liim , which he tliinks a 

transcription and corruption of tlie Sanskiit nirvana * 
It is of course the of Surah liii, 9, as the whole 

context shows. 

This list must be sufficient ; it is clear that the author 
was not well advised in publishing this glossary, which 
can only be regarded as a positive danger. Happily the 
production of immature work does not inteifere with the 
accomplishment of better things ; and Arabic scholars will 
be glad that some one has definitely taken up the study 
of this branch of literature. But it is clear that in this 
matter, as in most others, the more haste the worse speed. 
The world would have had more reason to be grateful for 
one scholarly work than for a whole series which does not 
earn that adjective. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


Histoire bes Ar\bes. Par Cl. Huart. Tome I. 
pp. iv + 387. Paris: P. Geuthner, 1912. 

In spite of the many works extant dealing with the 
history of the Arabs, there is still room for a brief 
resumd based on the ample material now at the disposal 
of students. There is no doubt that so ripe a scholar as 
M. Cl, Huart is the right man to undertake the task. 
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The first volume, now published, extends from the early 
dawn of the history of the peninsula to the end of the 
Caliphs of the house of Abbas, interspersed with chapters 
on the rule of the various dynasties of Sultans (who 
wielded the real power in the name of the Caliph), as 
well as on the Fatimide Caliphs of Egypt. Appended 
is a chapter on the political and economic conditions of 
the empire. 

The book opens with a brief description of the physical 
geography of Arabia and a sketch of the manners and 
customs of the pagan Arabs. Naturally the author 
touches upon the much discussed question of totemism, 
which in the case of the Arabs is particularly alluring. 
One can only agree with him that tliis theory lacks 
any historical basis and cannot, therefore, be seriously 
entertained. Several chapters are devoted to the pre- 
Islamic history of Arabia, and here again the author 
shows sagacious reluctance not to be carried away by 
startling theories insufficiently supported by historical 
and linguistic evidence. It is interesting to see that he 
finds the famous Musri -theory of the late Dr. H. Winckler 
unacceptable. 

About half of the volume is devoted to the early 
history of Islam. The years of Mohammed's youth and 
development as the prophet of his people will probably 
always remain shrouded in a mist, which has been 
intensified by the numerous legends that fill the void 
of facts, and stories fabricated by zealous writers. To 
discover the landmarks of history is a task wellnigh 
impossible. M. Huart steers through the difficulties with 
tlie skill of an experienced pilot. He seems to share the 
opinion of the “critiques autoris6s” (names not given) 
who suggested that those verses of the Qoran in which 
the name Mohammed occurs are interpolated. Of course, 
the use of this name in the treaty of Hodeibiya is of 
historical value, as the wording of this treaty in 
>rRAS. 1914. 13 
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the form in which we know it is of much later date. 
The^ author also rejects the traditions which make the 
monk Bahira a living peison, but here again he merely 
hints at their being based on the homiletic application of 
certain Old Testament verses to tlie person of the Prophet, 
without revealing whence he derived this infonnatio!). 
A possible meeting of Mohammed with a Nestorian divine 
(in one version of the legend the name of the monk is 
given as Nestur) has also been suggested elsewhere. 
M. Huart upholds the tradition of the hallucinations to 
which Mohammed was subjected pri( r to liis mission, 
a tradition which deserves as little credence as those 
mentioned before. The tahannoth (of which tahannuf 
is not a forme dialectale”, but a mere corruption) are 
nothing but the Hebrew t'hinndth or prayers, and have 
nothing to do with hanlf, which, as M. Huart rightly 
says, means a worshipper of the true God in contra- 
distinction to idols. The translation of iqra' (Sura xcvi, ] ) 
by ‘*lis’' is obsolete, and should be replaced by ‘"pro- 
claim It further seems that the first revelations were 
far from being the expressions of terror with which the 
majesty of God inspired tlie budding prophet, but rather 
the impression of the terror with which he endeavoured 
to inspire his audience. Neither is it strictly correct to 
translate Aijm by “ eraigiation since the word implies 
the cutting onself adrift from existing relations and 
environments. There is nothing to show that the Jews 
in North Arabia spoke Aramaic at that time. Their 
language was most probably Arabic, for which there 
exists some historical evidence. Their writing was similar 
to that found in Nabataean inscriptions, such as we find 
e.g. in the inscription of Petra, and it was probably 
this alphabet which Moliammed charged his secretary to 
acquire and not the Hebrew or Aramaic language. 

Of great interest and really instructive is the chapter 
on the organization of Moslim society, Tlie author 
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gives, in a small compass, a vivid picture of the vast 
change wrought by Islam amongst a people which shgrtly 
before had been little better than a horde of savages. 
This is followed by an exposition of Moslim theology, 
brief* but sufficient to give the general reader a notion 
of the tenets of the Moslim creed. The further develop- 
ment of political and economic conditions are treated in 
ii concluding chapter It discusses the administration of 
justice, property laws, state revenues, imposts, and current 
f»oinage of the realm. Altogether the book, without 
giving startling results or much that is new, forms an 
attractive guide for readers who are unable to draw from 
the sources. Footnotes and index are entirely absent, and 
the bibliograpliy at the end of the chapters, evidently 
meant for those who may desire to enter more deeply in 
one or the other .of topics, is not as complete as it might 
be. Yet these are small defects and scarcely count in 
view of the general usefulness of the work. 

Hi. Hirschfeld. 


Al-Hidaja ’iLA FAKrii) AL-QUL0B des Bachja ibn Josef 
ibn Paquda aus Andalusien. Edited by Dr. A. S. 
Yahuda. Leiden, 1912. 

Concerning Bachya, who flourished in the eleventh 
century of our era, almost nothing is definitely known. 
The details of his life, the date of his death, and even the 
correct pronunciation of his name (Bachya or Bechayye ?) 
are matters of conjecture. He is remembered only as the 
author of one of the most famous and popular works on 
ethics which the Jews of Moslem Spain contributed to 
Arabic literature — the Hiddya ild fard'id al-qulub, or 
“ Guide to Spiritual Devotion ’’ — a work which owes its 
celebrity to the Hebrew translation made about 1160 A.B. 
by Jehuda ibn Tibbon. While this translation was, and 
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is, widely read by Jews in every part of the world, the 
Arabic original has hitherto been completely neglected. 
It is now edited for the first time from manuscripts at 
Oxford, Paris, and St. Petersburg by Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 

In one important respect the editio pr inreps departs 
from the form of the original. Whereas Bachya himselE, 
and the copyists after him, wrote the Arabic text in 
Hebrew characters, Dr. Yahuda has used Arabic type 
throughout, except in quotations from the Old Testament 
and other Hebrew books. Tlie substitution may be 
criticized on purely historical and, to some extent, on 
purely philological grounds, but its practical advantages 
are undeniable. Besides the inconvenience of reading one 
language in the ^alphabet of another, it is obvious tlnat 
the style and diction of a literary woik can be best 
appreciated, and its relation to other W9rks in the same 
language most easily understood, when it presents itself 
to the reader’s eye and mind as an integral part of tlie 
literature to which it belongs. There is a fui'ther con- 
sideration which Dr. Yahuda — quite rightly, in my opinion 
— feels to be decisive. An edition of tlie Hiddya printed 
in Hebrew would be a sealed book, not only to many 
Oriental Jews who read and write Arabic, but also to the 
whole body of educated Moslems, some of whom, at any 
rate, will not be deterred by religious prejudice from 
welcoming its publication in a form that enables them 
to study it and to perceive, as they cannot fail to do, 
how closely the monotheistic and ethical ideals of Judaism 
coincide with their own. 

What seems to me most interesting and valuable in 
Dr. Yahuda s elaborate Introduction is the section (pp. 53- 
113) in which he discusses the general influence of Islam 
on Jewish-Arabian culture, and more particularly the 
question how far the autlior of the Hiddya derived his 
materials from Mohammedan sources. Bachya, according 
to the custom of the period, borrowed freely without 
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acknowledging his debts, and these are often difficult to 
trace, because instead of quoting verbatim he cominonly 
recasts and adapts to his purpose the passages which 
he appropriates. In the preface to his work he declares 
that’ he has availed himself of the sayings of wise and 
holy men of every class, and though he* never mentions 
any Moslem by name, one need only glance at the titles 
of liis ten chapters in order to see what brancli of Arabic 
literature provided him with the requisite material. The 
unity of God {tawhid\ trust in God (tawakkul), self- 
examination {muhdsahat), asceticism {zuhd), love (mct- 
hahhat ) — they are the stock subjects of any ancient treatise 
onSufism. Bachya, indeed, makes his own position perfectly 
clear. Notwithstanding occasional phrases such as ''union 
with the Supreme Light'', he is not to be ranked among 
the mystics. Reason and Authority are his watchwords. 
He knows nothing of the ecstasy, the inward vision, the 
revelation of God to the individual soul by an act of 
divine grace, which are the first principles even of orthodox 
Mohammedan mysticism. No doubt he preaches a religion 
of the heart — this is the meaning of fard'id al-quldb — 
as opposed to a religion of external rites. So far he is 
altogether in harmony with the Sufis, but though much 
of the Hiddya is eloquent and impressive, we are conscious 
in reading it of a certain intellectual aridity from which 
the genuine Ahl al-qulub are a long way removed. 
Bachya found in Sufism just what he wished to find; as 
the editor remarks, he usually selected only those ideas 
that could be supported by Biblical or Talmudic parallels. 

In the course of his learned survey of the ascetic and 
ethical literature of which extracts occur in the Hiddya — 
including traditions of the Prophet, Xoyta of Jesus, moral 
sentences ascribed to the early Caliphs, the writings 
of the Ikhwdn al-Safa, etc. — Dr. Yahuda has identified 
a considerable number of sayings and anecdotes of the 
ancient ascetics and Sufis ; for example, Hasan of Basra, 
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Rdbi'a, ‘Abdallah b. al-Jalld,^ Sufyan al-Thawri, ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Mubarak, Shaqiq al-Balkhi, and Abii Sulayman 
al“Dar4m. Add to these p. Ar, 1. 1, 

<Ui Iplas? a saying of Dhu l-Niin al-Misri 

(Qushayri, Cairo, 1818 a.h., 168, 1), and p. rrr, 1. 4, 
Jyb jJj^,an anecdote of Shaqiq 

al-Balkhi which is very briefly related in tlie Hilyai al- 
AwliyA (Cod. Leid. 3116, f. 210a). Shaqiq said to those 
who were present in his majlis : 

^ ^ ^JUx; 


The passage (p. tvA ]. 3) 
describing how the mutawalchil receives his daily bread 
from God is also of Mohammedan origin, but at this 
moment I cannot give specific reference's. It is certain 
that Bachya utilized the writings of llarith al-Muhasibi 
probably through Ghazd,li. Dr. Yahuda has printed 
several extracts from the latter s al-IIikmai ft malMdqdf 
Allah side by side wdth the corresponding passages in the 
Hiddya, and he points out that if Bachyas dependence* 
on Ghazali were established we should have to place the 
composition of the Hidaya considerably after the date 
which has generally been assigned to it. 

As regards the text, Dr. Yahuda has, on the whole, 
successfully overcome the difficulties of transliteration, 
while in many instances he has shown skill and judgment 
in dealing with the numerous corruptions introduced by 
the copyists. Much, howev^er, remains to be done before 
the text can be pronounced satisfactory. The following 
list is by no means exhaustive. It covers about two- 
thirds of the book and includes only those corrections 
which I have noted in the course of a first and somewhat 
hurried reading. 


^ Not al-Gala’. The name of Abu ’1- Hasan al-Surn (Introd. p. 88) is 
cotrectly written Abu ’1-Hasan al-Sarf b. al-Mughallis al-Saqatl. 
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page 

I A 

line 

4 

• Bead 

rr 

8 

\ , Read \ • 

f J 

7 

^ 9 '^^ ^ • Bead ^ • 

ft 

10 

^ S/O* . Bead j . 

fr 

5 

Bead • 

fr 

6 

jl^y Read 

ff 

12 

jjac3\ Sjtj jk^^\ 3L Perhaps 

fc 

1 

u-cLs-.. Bead 

er 

15, 

and p. cf, 1. 7. Bead jJ irjJbLl^^ . 

Of 

5 

Bead Ull . 


v| 

VC 

t • r 
ttf 

t »f 

I 1 T 
r ! V 

f rv 
t rr 


11 

9 

1 

8 

5 

6 

3 

12 


iLff i J«— il 

\ . Read and A>-y\ 

<<J-c . Read j 4 ^^. 

. Probably c Jua>- . 

• 

Read . 

W*‘ 

PerhapsjUy. 

y;> J . Read . 

which the syntax requires, should probably 
o 

be restored in the place of tiiaJ . 


<Ujy is a misprint for 

oyV. ^•6*^ JUjCwwjU jJ^\ ,^—1^ 

(read 

^l<Uuij (corr.bythe editor to J^l). 


What is the subject of u5yj and the following 
verbs ? If it is the words ^ 

in the next clause are very awkward. We should 
rather expect ^ • 
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page liB6 

tro 18 Eead . 

irv 17 IjjkiijU EeadbiXc.. 

Iff 2 Uli. Eead llblilU The 

editor’s correction is unnecessary, 

tff 10 Eead 

tfv 9 Eead ^2r\j. 

tifv 13 j.s^. Eead 

ifit 20 Jl) 

»6f 16 Eead 

\^r 8 |*L»j J_jl-C (_XJi J Perhaps 

cJL' Jjui. • 

2 Eead or 

cS instead of 

fiA 15 Eead ^Cxj. 

.* u> ^ 

til 8 A misprint for i}^- 

tvr 9 u-^5lii! 

Eead a;::^ll 2 ; 1«U^ <)^1] 

^ '^f 2 ^ ■£■ J <U^aAi^i 

Lj^l ft UjJI ti EeadJ-c c-.-%i^jJ 

tvT 17 J^yJ\ . Eead . 

^Lw 4^\ . Evidently is corrupt. Eead 

or • 

fvA 10 c-JjLall ^yilasT. Eead iJilasT or iO^ilasr. Other cases 
occur where a noun in the plural is preceded by 
a verb in the plural. 
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page 

line 


I At 

9 

jJj. Bead 

tAf 

15 

\ • Bead * 

t A1 

2 

jyi. Bead^Sjp;. 

1 AV 

11 

4^^' . Bead . 

t i V 

14 

• Bead • 

r ‘ r 

16 

c—jlir. Bead with the MSS, 

ro 

16 

Bead and for ^*auJj and 

r • V 

14 

Bead for 

rt 1 

16 

c4*^' 

n 1 

20 

^ii!\ . . . yl ^i. The reading of 



P. gives quite a good sense, if instead 

of the copyist read jJiaSL 

rrf 

14 

JUj is the better reading. Cf rre, 3, 

rr 

9 

Bead 

rri 

22 

Bead 

rrr 

2 

^ ^ 4 — ^ <0 .xAj} • • 



Bead 

rrf 

6 

<— Clilc to l^Acl IjLi 



IjkA jLuuJ I^-ead and 



~ ^ • -^t least one example of 

as the fourth conjugation of occurs in 



a MS. dated a.h. 548 of the I^itdb al~Luma by 
Abu Nafr al-Sarraj. 

rri 

19 


rrA 

7 

JU. BeadiSU. 

rrA 

16 

^Iki. Bead . 

rf- 

1 

(-j3 (_j3 Bead and 


(or 
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page line 

4 2ij \^\ . The best MSS. have which seems 

. to stand for in the sense of “an abominable 

sin 

1 lleadliLail. 

rei 8 <^1 The manuscript readings 

show that should be substituted for 

rcn 12 Bead for 

Many of these mistakes are merely of grammatical 
importance, but I am bound to say that in other places, 
which have not been indicated above, emendation is needed 
in order to make the meaning of the text intelligible. Of 
course, tiie difficulties arising from the use of Hebrew^ 
script by copyists wdiose knowledge of Arabic was 
imperfect are extremely great. Tliis must be taken into 
account in estimating the value of the editors work. If 
it sometimes falls short of the highest standard, he has 
^ cleared the ground effectively and his labours are worthy 
of cordial recognition. The Introduction can be praised 
unreservedly as an original dissertation throwing new 
light on the spiritual and literary affinities of medieval 
Judaism and Islam. 

R. A. N. 

BihDERMAPPE MIT 273 Abbildungen samt Erklarungen 
ZUR Religion Bahyloniens und Assyriens, be- 
senders in Anschluss und als Erganzung zu Jastrow’s 
Religion Babylonieiis und Assyriens zusammengestellt 
und erklart von Morris Jastrow, jr. 24 Textblatter 
und 56 Tafeln. Giessen ; Alfred Tdpelmann, 1912. 

His great work upon the religion having come to an 
end, the pictures bearing upon the subject, which did not 
appear in the course of the publication, now follow in the 
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form of an album. As we learn from the descriptive text 
(114 columns), these fall into twelve divisions — Sumerian 
and Babylonian racial types ; gods and goddesses ; their 
symbols ; demons ; ritual ; mythological representations : 
etc.* Unfortunately, tlie reproductions are far from being 
as good as the original pictures from which tliey were 
taken, largely owing, probably, to their being printed in 
red, and that of a tint which few will find pleasing. It 
may be following the usual rut, but adherence to every- 
day black and white produces the most satisfactory 
results. 

Among the best pictures are the little seated figure of 
Gudea and the Elamite stele of Naram-Sin. It is doubtful 
whetlier the bas-relief of the same king in the Museum of 
Constantinople (Xo. 3), with its damaged face, fulfils the 
object of showing the type. The Bisrnaya head (old 
Semitic type), though faint and wanting in detail, is 
good. Among the deities the most noteworthy are the 
figure of Istar with a remarkable coiffure (No. 25) ; the 
bronze bell with demons and other figures in relief, 
probably used in a temple to charm away evil spirits 
likely to torment tJie sick (Nos. 70, 70a); the liver for 
augurial pui*poses, wiili the diagram identifying the 
various parts (Nos. 102-3); and the figure grasping 
a “ boomerang and holding a struggling lion — one of 
the glories of the Louvre — identified, probably wrongly, 
with Gilgames (No. 121). Nos. 125-220 are copies of 
cylinder-seals whicli, notwithstanding their sketchiness, 
are exceedingly valuable. The descriptions of these are 
by Dr. William Hayes Ward, who refers specially to that 
in which the sun-god, seated, rides in a boat of which 
each end is a human figure (No. 130). Speaking of 
the cylinders depicting men struggling with animals, 
Dr. Hayes Ward notes that all the animals of the forests 
of Elam — bisons, lions, leopards, antelopes, ibexes, and 
stags — are to be seen, but in the time of Sargon of Agade 
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only the wild ox and the lion appear. No. 149, which 
Dr. Ward refers to, sliows these animals captive in the 
hands of the so-called Gilgames and Eabani (two words 
engraved on the seal, however, seem to give their names 
8i-ti-one and Hii-dii-dw), wlio liold them up in triumph 
by their hind legs. The cylinder-seal of Urzana of 
Musasir, described in the Journal of this Society for 
July last (p. 602) as showing a winged genius holding by 
the necks two ostriches, receives illustration in No. 197 
of this selection, where a royal personage in Assyrian 
costume seizes one of these birds by the tail, and what is 
apparently a smaller one is hopping forward in front. 
One of the finest cylinder-seals is that showing Gudea, 
viceroy of Lagas, led into the presence of the deity (Nin- 
Girsu), whom he worshipped. The corpus of mythological 
scenes in this part is good and thoroughly ^representative. 

It would be difficult to improve either upon the selection 
of pictures or the descriptions, which will appeal to those 
to whom the volumes dealing with the Babylonian religion 
would be too extensive and detailed. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Babylonian Records in the Library of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, edited by Albert T. Clay. Part II : Legal 
Documents from Ercch dated in the Seleucid Era 
(312-65 B.C.), by Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Assyriology, Yale University. New York : 
privately printed, 1913. 

From the introduction we learn that the fifty -six 
inscriptions published in this work have been selected 
from a group of more than a hundred, mostly of large 
size, and that they bear dates from the 8th to the 173rd 
years of the era. They were doubtless found by Arabs 
in the ruins of Erech, at which city they are dated. 
The photographs at the end of the volume show that 
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they are magnificent products of the scribes of the time, 
and, like those in the British Museum, they are impressed, 
generally on the edges, with a number of pointed and 
oval seals, photolithographed in the book, to the number 
of 228. 

The introduction contains some valuable notes upon 
the chronological material these texts contain, and which 
make corrections of the received data possible. On p. 13 
the author quotes the equivalent date, 109th year of 
Arisak’ the kint^, which is the l73rd year” (of the 
Seleucid era). Elsewhere the name of Arsaees is written 
Arsahaa, which is probably more correct than the above. 
l"he pronunciation at Erech would, therefore, seem to 
have been Arisak a, or (as in other texts) Arsaka. 
Interesting are the Babylonian renderings of about two 
dozen Greek panics, in which Alexippos appears as 
AlekseuppiisUy Athenades as Atanedusii {Athanedos), 
Dometrios as Demidirehit and Dimefiria,^ etc. In Niq~ 
qHlamu sii = ^iko\eo^, Professor Oertel does not think that 
the m {=w) represents the digamma, but tliat it is rather 
a glide-vowel. Compare IstuiYieyn (lUmvegu) = Astyages. 

The Translations of selected texts ” include an assign- 
ment of the interests which an individual enjoyed in 
connexion with tcmplo-income ; a wairanty-deed, in which 
a man sells property to the wife of another ; a deed of 
partition ; a deed of exchange ; a deed of release, 
guaranteeing that no claim will be made witli reference 
to property transferred ; and a deed in which Nikanur 
(Nicanor) dedicates his five-year -old slave-girl as an 
offering to the house of gods (bit 1ldni) of Erech, for 
, Anu and Anatu*“, the god and goddess of the city. No. 25 
is described as a bill of sale of a sla\e, recording that his 
right hand had been branded for a second time. In the 
translation, however, the word used by the author is 
“stamped'', which renders the Babylonian §atrat, “written.” 

^ Other tablets give the name as Dimitri ( = DemMrx), 
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The indices include Personal Names and tlie Names of 
Deities therein. Anu, the principal god of Erech, was 
the great favourite, Istar and Nanaa, the goddesses of the 
city, coming next. There is a catalogue of the inscriptions, 
and a list of the names of the owners of the 228 seals. 

But it is impossible to notice all the interesting points 
in these inscriptions, which, being less exclusively 
Babylonian, possess, perhaps, a greater general interest 
than most Babylonian texts. Assyriologists will not only 
appreciate the enterprise of the heirs of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan in publishing them, but will recognize the 
thoroughness of Professor Clay s work and the excellence 
of his copies. 

T. (h Pinches. 


Epigraphes Arameens. Etude des Textes Arameens 
graves ou ecrits sur des tablettes cuneiformes, par 
Louis Delaporte. Paris: Geuthner, 1912. 

The importance of these short inscriptions may be 
estimated from the fact that they now number nearly 
120. Unfortunately they are short, and do not give us 
by any means the vocabulary which we should like to 
have. Whether this will ever be supplied by the discovery 
of more and longer inscriptions is impossible to say, but 
in the presence of the surprises which Assyriology from 
time to time affords, it is by no means improbable. 

All who know M. L. Delaportes work will naturally 
expect something systematic and thorough, and they will 
not be disappointed. He has gathered his material from 
all the available books, including even the three-letter 
dockets contained in my Outline of Assyrian Grammar. 
Apart from the dialect, these short inscriptions are chiefly 
interesting on account of the names they contain — 
transcriptions, and therefore confirmations, of the readings 
of the wedge-written forms, which are often expressed 
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by means o£ ideographs, either of ordinary words or of 
names of gods. Tn his Introduction of twelve pages all 
the important points of morphology, orthography' and 
grammar are given, and sliow what really is known at 
the ’present time concerning these unsatisfactorily short 
inscriptions. Tn the question of the sibilants he is 

practically at one with tlie writer of this notice, Assyrian 
becoming D and s becoming {y. In the matter of the 
transcription of the Assyrian ^"97 , Istar, by he notes 
that this latter is probably not an abbreviation, and that 
Rawlinson and Oppert compared therewith the Greek 
name of the Babylonian Juno, given in Hesychius as 
and in support of this he quotes the transcription of 
Assur by the Syriac ioll concerning which something 
might be said (see the notes below). With regard to the 
transcription of ^^-Nin-ip by nty'lDX, M. Delaporte 
contents liiiuvself with simply quoting the readings of 
others for the vocalization: Amvv^i or Enwn^t (Jensen), 
En-nam ma^ti, lord of every animated being (Halevy), 
nnantu (Dhorm), En-unati, ‘Mord of help,*' “physician’’ 
(Radau). My own and Professor Prince’s comparison 
with Enu-rS.Hrt, as well as Pognon’s AnuSat (adopted by 
Thureau-Dangin), do not appear, and probably the former 
is worth ignoring completely. 

Though of considerable value, these dockets at times 
mislead, for only one of these suggestions can be right. 
Moreover, they often present difficulties, as may be judged 
from No. 101 {Corpus Ins. Sem. 65). Here the first word 
of line 1 is not the Aramaic for Cantio'\ but 
‘ kettle,” as in the Babylonian text, Uten 
“one (brazen) kettle”; Oppert, “ Unum vas ceneumJ' 
Referring to one of the tablets which I have quoted 
{Outline, p. 62), the author makes the note “ Texte 
ouneiforme inedit ”, and the same might have been added 
to his No. 45. This omission I now fill up (see below), 
adding a text implying that my reading of as tah, 
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And not GAB, has some jusiiScation, though it cannot 
he regarded as conclusive. 

. Meagre as the material is, M. Delaporte has been able 
to give a list containing no less than 220 words and 
names. It is greatly to be wished that this number 
could be increased, and as it is just possible that other 
similar inscriptions are already known, additions to the 
vocabulary might even now be made. 

A praiseworthy monograph. 

T. G Pinches. 

Notes suggested by the above 

Bhr-Sin, son of Dungi, who reigned about 2,300 years 
B.C., had a son named Ef and a daugliter 

^ probably in honour of their 

grandfather, and I offer for criticism a rendei’ing of the 
former name, which would have a bearing upon the 
comparison of = Istar with the Greek 'ASa, probably 
pronounced Adhd, and the parallel of An^ar reproduced 
in Aramaic (and known in Arabic) as Athur, 

Now the second oE these two names has to be read 
^aU^Bungi, ‘'She of Dungi,'’ "Dungi's devotee," or the 
like, that king having been deified some time before liis 
death. This seems to indicate that tlie first name, that 
of her brother, should be read 8u-^ Dungi, " He of Dungi," 
“ Dungi's man," or " devotee ". IE this be the case it is 
probable that all the names containing su, as their 
first element should be read thus, and not as Gimil 
(Gimil-Dungi), and in the same way Su-Siu for Gimil- 
Sin, Su-Istar for Gimil-Isiar, etc. 

This might bear comparison with the Arabic 

i 'S ^ ^ 

fem. cjIj, “lord or possessor o£,” modified by a negligent 
pronunciation from an original cyU ; cf. nuxSalti = 
etc. 


^ Hato frrinn hfilono-irKy to Mrs. T (i. Pinolips 
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The text of the tablet bearing the Aramaic (82- 

3-23, 527) is as follows : — , 

( 1 ) TT 2<? ( 2 ) 4 w ^ <fr ^ (3) TT 

HfX (‘^) ^ (1)2 “/jiafe-birds”, month 

. . .*(2) day 8ih, year 12th ; (3) 2 “gra6-birds” (4) month 
Sebat, day 9th. 

That accompanying the docket (82-3-23, 268) 

runs thus : — 

(1) w M (2) ^ m ^ <TT ^ 

(3) yy (1) ^ “(/a6-birds month Sivan(?), 

(2) day 3rd, year I2tli ; (3) 2 “^a6-birds ”, have been given. 

The text suggesting the reading tahhu instead of 
"'gr((6-bird ” (82-7-14, 886, no docket) is as follows: — 

( 1 ) <^<yyy ( 2 ) ? y >^y v;r (3) ^ nuT 

( 4 ) ^ ^ 

(1) 43 tahha^ (2) for Ardia (3) in the store-house. 

(4) Month Si van, year 1 5th. 

The largo number of the tahhu also points to something 
different from tlie GAB/nt. 


Kawi-Bauneesch-Nedeklandsch Woordenboek. Door 
Dr, H. N. VAX DER Tuuk, f 17 Aug., 1894. 
Uitgegeven ingevolge Gouvernements-besluit van 
14 Februari, 1893, No. 3. Deel iv. Batavia; 
Landsdrukkerij, 1912. 

The issue of part iv of the great Kawi Dictionary 
completes the work. To give an idea of the gigantic 
nature of the undertaking, I need only mention that this 
volume (which is, however, somewhat larger than any of 
its predecessors) runs to over 1,000 closely, though clearly, 
printed pages. We have now, therefore, a full lexicon to 
the Kawi language and literature, and in this respect the 
work will never be superseded. Its great drawback is 
that without a considerable previous knowledge of Kawi 
^nd Balinese it is a very difficult book to use. But that 
^RAS. 1914. 
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difficulty is inherent in the scheme of the work, and the 
study of Kawi is not an easy one anyhow It has to be 
approached through the Balinese glosses, which preserve 
the traditional meanings of the words of the old language, 
and this method has been embodied in Van der Tuuk's 
dictionary. For my own part, speaking as a mere 
amateur in Kawi study, I must confess to the regret that 
the learned author did not see fit to give the Dutcli 
equivalents of all the woids and phiases he quotes. That, 
however, though lightening the student's task, would 
have increased enormously the weight of an already 
ponderous work. It would also have doubled its cost and 
postponed still further the date of its completion, already 
long delayed (for the first volume appeared in 1897). So 
we must take it as it stands, and be thankful 

This magnum opus will always remain as a fitting 
memorial to the great scholar and indefatigable woiker 
who planned it and collected the mateiials for it. It 
must not, liowever, be forgotten that he died before 
a single page of the work had been published in print : 
the first volume opened with his obituary. And honour- 
able mention must be made of those who took up the 
task which death compelled him to leave unfinished : 
Dr. J. Brandes, himself a ripe scholar, now also removed 
by death, to the great and lasting regret of all Indonesian 
students, saw the first three volumes through the press ; 
Dr. G. A. J. Hazeu, Mr. D. van Hinloopen Labberton, and 
Dr. D. A. Rinkes between them have finally brought out 
this fourth and last volume. Great credit, too, is due to 
the Dutch Government in the East for its enlightened 
generosity in financing such a commercially unremunera- 
tive and purely scientific work as this is. 

The book is admirably printed, which is more than can 
be said of all the products of printing presses in the East, 
even when they are conducted under the supervision of 
Governments. C. 0. Bt.agofn. 
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The Languages of Borneo. By Sidney H. Ray, M.A. 

( = The Sarawak Museum Journal, Vol I, No. 4.) 

Singapore : Kelly & Walsh, Ltd , 1913. 

This monograph is dedicated to the memory of 
Dr. • Adolf Bernhard Meyer, who died on February 5, 
1911, and is largely based on his manuscript material. 
But Mr. Ray has added a great deal from other sources, 
mainly his own notes, and has put the matter into its 
present form. After a brief Introduction the geographical 
distribution of the Bornean languages is given in con- 
siderable detail. Then follow a most valuable bibliography, 
a few notes on grammar, wdth lists of prepositions and 
numerals, and finally three series of vocabularies, arranged 
in comparative form, pieceded by a list of languages and 
authorities and an index to the English words. The 
latter number 211, and although they are not fully 
represented in all the dialects (of which there are about 
100), the mass of lexicographical material is very 
considerable. 

So far as I can gather from a somewhat cursory 
examination, the number of actually distinct languages 
here represented can hardly be stated with accuracy at 
present. Mr. Ray appears to reckon about thirty, and 
for the time being one cannot do better than accept his 
figure. But it seems not unlikely that when our know- 
ledge becomes more extensive and intimate some of the 
isolated dialects may be found to group themselves 
together. On the other hand, a few liitherto unrecorded 
languages may possibly some day be discovered in the far 
interior of the island. This collection, at any rate, serves 
a useful purpose in bringing so much scattered material 
together and facilitating its classification. It should also 
stimulate local scholars to undertake a more thorough 
and complete examination of the linguistic material lying, 
as it were, at their very doors. For only very few of the 
Bornean languages have been at all adequately studied 
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as yet. In most cases we have nothing but more or less 
scrappy vocabularies, without anything of the nature of 
texts, not even short sentences. Of couise most of these 
languages are unwritten (the Bornean tribes never adopted 
the use of writing as the nations of Sumatra and Java 
did) ; but popular stories, poems, and the like exist in 
plenty and should be put on record. 

In that way only can wc hope to learn the grammar 
of these dialects. Mr. Ray’s grammatical notes are the 
weakest pari of his book: that, howevei, is not his fault, 
but simply due to the lack of material. Some grammatical 
information can be, and has been, extracted from the 
vocabularies themselves. To Mr. Ray’s notes I may add 
that the infix -m- is exemplified by some of his dialects. 
I would also observe tliat it is by no means safe to assume 
that the verbal prefix ng-, etc., is an ^abbreviation of 
meng-. In the matter of phonetics there are se\eral 
points which he has not made quite clear If by the 
abrupt guttural stop ” he means, as I assume he does, 
the glottal check (or what the Malays indicate by final /r), 
then I fail to see its resemblance with the German ch in 
sich. The distinction he makes between a and ce, viz. that 
the former is pronounced as in father and the latter as in 
cart, seems rather ambiguous. Is it a question of relative 
length only, or of a modification of the vowel, sucli as is 
produced by our dwindled Southern English r, or both ? 
I take it from him that a really has the sound heard in 
hat, though this is not what one would expect in an 
Indonesian group of languages. But I am aware that the 
Bornean languages indulge in curious vowel modifications. 

The bibliography is surprisingly full. It includes, 
however, a certain number of items available only in MS. 
Why No. 216, which deals with a language of the Sula 
Islands (to the eastward of Celebes), was included does 
not appear, except that it formed part of Dr. Meyer’s 
collection. It does not seem to fall appropriately into 
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a bibliography of Bornean languages. The name Milano, 
as I have stated elsewhere, can be traced back certainly 
to the middle of the fourteenth century (Nagarakretagama) 
and probably to the early part of the thirteenth (Chao 
Ju-kua).^ If I may hazard a conjecture as to its 
etymology, I suggest that it is derived from the word 
danau, a very widespread Indonesian word, meaning 
'' lake “ sea or merely “ water ” in general. It is 
interesting to note that the national name Dayak seems 
to be explained by day a, meaning “ land ” oi “up-country”, 
as opposed to “ sea or “ sea-coast If that is right — and 
Mr. Ray seems to accept it — the name had better be written 
Daya\ as in that case the glottal check would not be the 
remnant of a dwindled final k? The same explanation 
would cover the name Kadayan and its corruption Kayan. 
The suggestion is Mr. C. A. Bampfylde's. It may be 
remarked that day a still survives even in Malay in 
a sense opposed to laut, “sea,” viz. in the expression 
harat daya (S.W.), as against harat laut (N.W.) ; the 
names of the points of the compass in Indonesia often 
embody this opposition, as Kern pointed out long ago. 

Mr. Ray is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of 
work. I hope that he will have an opportunity some 
day of going on with it and dealing systematically with 
some of the questions which it raises, but does not answer. 
We should like to know, amongst other things, whether 
the languages of Borneo (apart from certain of the northern 
ones that appear to link up closely with the Philippine 
languages) constitute a linguistic unity within the Indo- 
nesian family, or merely a geographical one. So far as 
phonetic peculiarities are concerned, it would seem from 

^ There ib no sound foundation for the date ad. 1276 quoted from 
Orawfurd as that of the conversion of Malacca to Islam. I have been 
at some pains to show in various papers on Malay chronology that this 
date is a century or so too early. 

® The glottal check does not seem to have been used universally in 
this word. I have come across the spelling Dyer (MS. in the India 
065ce Library, by J. Burn, Pontianak, 1811) [= Daya or Dayo\ 
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this comparative vocabulary that there is diversity rather 
than .agreement among them. Such words as those for 
bloody coconut, egg, lalce, leaf, hp, live, maggot, new, nose, 
paddle, path, prawn, and r^ce, show that the two principal 
laws of phonetic correspondence in the Indonesian family 
divide the Boinean dialects into sections agieeing, in this 
respect, some with Malay, others with Balinese, others 
again with Javanese, and so on. An analysis from the 
point of view of vocabulary, for which 1 cannot spare 
the time, might throw further light on this point. But, 
unfortunately, the real criterion, grammar, is not available, 
and until this gap is filled it will hardly be possible to 
deal satisfactorily^ and finally with the pioblem 

C O Blagden. 


The Romance of a Malayan Tin F;eld By E J 
Vallentine London. The Mining Journal, 1913 

This little book is concerned with the romantic 
memories that cluster round the tin-mines of Intan, which 
are situated in an outlying cornei of Uppei Perak, close 
to the sources of the Patani River and the K^dah bordei 
The district, oiiginally part of the State of Peiak, was 
for many years a bone of contention between it and the 
neighbouring State of R^man, a part of Patani and as such 
under the suzerainty of Siam By a recent rectification 
of boundaries the mines have once more retuined to the 
Perak jurisdiction. 

The author’s story, though it does not claim to be 
history in the strictest sense, contains much that is of 
interest, and throws a lurid light on the somewhat savage 
and sanguinary conditions that prevailed in this part 
of the world under unrestricted native rule In that 
respect there does not seem to have been much to choose 
between the Malays and the Siamese in their various 
quarrels and intrigues. Mr. Vallentine says of his subject- 
matter, and rightly, "‘Heie is lobust material for the 
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novelist/' But it may be doubted whether, for instance, 
the life-history of the Perak princess who, like some 
female spider, was divorced twice and '‘widowed” eleven 
times, would not be considered somewhat too “tough” 
even for the most realistic of latter-day writers of fiction. 
In the many struggles for th(' possession of these mines 
women seem to have played a great part; and that is 
quite in keeping with wliat both history and legend 
tell us of tlieir influence in the Northern States of the 
Peninsula, particularly in Patani. But, for the most 
part, their methods do not appear to have been such as 
would be likely to make many converts to the cause of 
feminism. 

Tin-mining in the Malay Peninsula is far older than 
the author seems to suppose, being attested by Arab 
writers of the ninth century A.D. Its present importance 
is very considerable, seeing that half the tin supply of the 
world is derived from this source. It is interesting to 
note that part of the Iiitan tin-field is now being worked 
by European companies. In the past the industry has 
been almost entirely in the hands of Chinese, whose 
processes were often crude and wasteful. The Malays, 
as a rule, merely drew royalties and tolls out of the 
proceeds. 

The book is adorned by a number of excellent illustra- 
tions, and a map showing the position of the mines and 
the adjoining portions of the neighbouring states will be 
of use to the general reader. 

C. O. Blagden. 

Admonitions of the Instructress in the Palace. 
A painting by Ku K'ai-chih in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, British Museum, reproduced 
in coloured woodcut. Text by Laurence Biniton, 

It is somewhat over ten years ago since the British 
Museum acquired -a rather battered, ancient - looking. 
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Chinese roll-picture, the gi*eat value of which was at first 
unsuspected. To the uncritical eye this painting on silk 
may hot have appeared strikingly different from hundreds 
of others which are in circulation. Fortunately, the 
Museum possessed in Mr. Binyon a highly gifted con- 
noisseur, who had devoted many years to the study of 
Chinese and Japanese art ; so that, without knowing the 
name of the painter, and without any clue to the date of 
its production, he was able at once to recognize it as 
a masterpiece. Later on, when the picture was submitted 
to the examination of Chinese scholars, it was found to 
bear the signature of Ku K'ai-chih, ' who li\ ed in the 
fourth century of our era, and is geneially admitted to 
have been one of the supremely great aitists of China 
This discovery, though interesting, did not at first excite 
any great hopes. All who have had to deal with Chinese 
paintings know what extreme caution must be exercised 
in assigning them to any particular master, for, even if 
there be no intentional fraud, it is quite the usual thing for 
copies of an old painting to bear only the original signature. 
Professor Hirth, then, writing in 1905, was undoubtedly 
on the safe side in saying that it was “ probably a copy ”, 
although he had not seen the painting in question. In 
ninety -nine cases out of a hundred he would have been 
right. But, since that time, the evidence in favour of 
its being not a copy but the original itself has accumulated 
so steadily as to be now almost overwhelming ; very 
little doubt remains that the picture is actually from 
the brush of the gieat master who flourished 1,600 years 
ago. For tlie details of this evidence I must refer the 
reader to Mr. Binyon’s excellent little monograph It may, 
however, be roughly summarized under four heads. 

1, The seahy of which an extraordinary number— some 
hundred or more — are impressed on various parts of the 
roll, tell us that the picture formed part of the collection 
of the Emperor Ch*ien Lung, who prized it exceedingly 
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and caused it to be remounted. The oldest seal yet 
deciphered is that of the Emperor Hui Tsung of the 
Sung dynasty (1100-26). Mr. Binyon speaks of one 
older still, that of the statesman and historian Sung Ch‘i, 
wild died in 1061. But this, I fancy, must be an error 
arising from a too ha‘sty inspection on the part of One 
of his informants. There is a seal, stamped on the 
original silk, which reads Tzit chimj cMn pi, ‘‘A rare 
treasure of Tztl-ching,’* and Tzii>ching was certainly 
Sung literary appellation That it does not refer 

to him, however, in this case, appears from another vseal 
in which the surname is given as well : Hsiang Tzil-ching. 
Tliis was a noted viituoso and collector of the sixteenth 
century. At all events, it is clear that the picture was 
accepted as genuine by the best critics of the Sung 
period, only 700 years after the painter’s death. 

2. The fabric of the roll has been examined by the 
British Museum expert, Mr. S. W. Littlejohn, and is 
found to have been extensively repaired with fine Sung 
silk, though with such extraordinary delicacy and skill 
that the repaii-s can in many cases hardly be detected. 
The original silk is not of the same texture, and, of 
course, much more ancient. So far, the evidence goes to 
show that the painting is considerably older than the 
Sung dynasty, but it does not conclusively point to 
a period earlier than the T‘ang. 

3. The next thing to be noticed is the ivritten text, 
which the different scenes of the painting are intended to 
illustrate. These sentences, as Professor Chavannes first 
pointed out, are taken from a literar}^ composition by 
Chang Hua of the third century entitled “The Admonitions 
of the Preceptress in the Palace They were inserted at 
a later date in an ink which is different from that used 
by the painter himself, and can be assigned with fair 
certainty, on palaeographic and other grounds, to the 
T'ang dynasty, which began in 618 a.d. The signature, 
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according to Mr, Binyon, is in a different hand, but on 
that point there may be room for doubt* In any case, it 
is of minor importance, as ancient pictures were commonly 
unsigned and the name often added later. 

4. The style of the painting will perhaps form the most 
convincing argument in favour o£ its genuineness from 
the point of view of the trained art critic. It agrees 
closely with the appreciations of the master's work whicli 
we find in Chinese iiteratuie , and there is one feature in 
particular which deserves attention : while the portrayal 
of character and expression in the human figures is 
masterly, the one piece of landscape introduced is 
rudimentary and archaic, such as could not possibly 
have been executed after the time of Wang Wei who 
was born at the end of the seventh century. 

It remains to add that the present reproduction has 
been carried out with the utmost fidelity and spirit. The 
mellow tone of the old silk has been successfully imitated, 
and the figures are so lifelike as to be practically in- 
distinguishable from the originals. Not only the written 
characters, but all the seals have been exquisitely repro- 
duced in their varying shades of red. Both the labour 
and the skill demanded by such work must have been 
very great. One can only wonder at the moderate price 
(seven guineas) for which this magnificent specimen of an 
“ Old Master " can be obtained 

Lionel Giles. 

An Outline History of China. Part I . From the 
Earliest Times to the Manchu Conquest, a D. 1 644. 
By Herbert H. Gowen, D.D., F.B.G.S., Lecturer 
* on Oriental History at the University of Washington^ 
8vo ; illustrated. Boston : Sherman, French & Co., 
1913. $1.20 net; by mail $1.30. 

The book is intended to awaken the interest of school$ 
and colleges in China’s history, and to bring into mor^ 
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prominence ancient times in comparison with the modern 
foreign relations of the country. 

This epitome of the principal events of Chinese history 
is well written and well adapted to the purposes for 
which it is intended. We have read the whole book with 
a most critical eye and would only note a few things for 
future editions ; on p 65 the Fu-tsz in Rung Fu-tsz 
is a title of respect accorded to a literary man; the 
posthumous titles of emperors are given in many cases as 
their names ; Yang Chu and Lieh-tsti appear as the names 
of one person, the former s philosophy being attributed 
to the latter. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

The Inner Life and the Tag Teh King. By C. H. A. 
BJERREGAiipHD, Librarian, New York Public Library. 
The Theosophical Publishing Co of New York, 
1912. 

The contents of this book were deli\ered originally as 
lectures. The aim is a mystic interpretation of that 
wonderful little gem, the Tao Teh King, but we have also 
this Taoist Classic \iewed not only from its mystical 
standpoint but from a theosophical one as well. Many of 
the salient points in Lao-tsz’s treatise are brought into 
prominence and compared with old-world pronouncements 
and the sayings of mystics of the West, and naturally 
found to agree, for Lao-tsz Avas a mystic of the mystics, 
and the pioneer and father of mystics in the Far East as 
far as writings are concerned. 

Mr. Bjerregaard has steeped himself in the Tao Teh 
King for more than thirty years, and the attitude he takes 
towards it will be understood from the following quotation 
from pp. 103 and 104 : “ You must transplant this book 
into your own home, into your heart, root and all, and, to 
do that, you must go out into the Open to learn how 
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Nature works. This book is not merely a book as 
thousands of others. It looks like a book. We call it 
a ’book from its appearance . . . Some future days when 
you and I shall see a new heaven and a new earth, we will 
be playing the sentences of this book on instruments, and 
its accords will bring us in harmony with the root of 
existence.” 

There are some beautiful passages in the book, but 
much of it eludes serious criticism, for there is an immense 
amount of transcendentalism in it which many would 
stigmatize as rubbish, and with which the man of common 
sense can find no affinity ; in short, much of the book 
will prove caviare to all but theosophists and those who 
put Nature-worship in the place of religion. Nature is 
evidently to do everything for one, and there is a sad 
lack of apprehension of the God of Nati^re Himself. It 
is of course difficult or impossible to find a personal God 
in Lao-tsz. The author tells us that it is difficult to 
define Tao and Teh fully and satisfactorily to a Western 
critical and intellectual mind ”, and one questions whether 
pages of mysticism veiled in allegory and illustrated by 
symbol will bring one much nearer to a compreliension 
of the incomprehensible. Let us rather stand in awe 
before the visions of this old-world Taoist mystic of 
things unutterable, which language fails to reveal, and 
with simple minds receive them into our hearts without 
a multiplication of rhapsodies and “roundabout” talk 
which our author speaks of. At the same time it is the 
mystic who may see deeper into Lao-tsz's meanings ; but 
this is no reason for Mr. Bjerregaard’s diatribe against 
some of the former translators of the Tao Teh King. He 
says he has “ avoided the scholastic and distorted trans- 
lations where the ideographic interpretation was the 
obvious one”, and “unless the Chinese characters are 
interpreted both as to sound and to ideographic form, 
they can never be rightly understood ”, This is absurd. 
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for it is quite possible for a man to learn the Chinese 
written language as he might learn one of the dead 
languages of the ancient past and translate the characters 
without knowing the sounds and without to a great extent 
knowing the tones. Mr. BJerregaard’s two examples 
(p. 97) do not apply to translations from the Chinese, but 
only to those foreigners speaking the language who do 
not give the correct tones to the words tliey use. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure. Translated from the 
Chinese by Professor Anton Forke, Ph.D., etc. 
With an Introduction by Hugh Cranmer - Byng. 
Wisdom of the East Series. London : John Murray, 
1912. 

The Chinese Philosopher Yang Chu lived about 300 R.c. 
Not much is known of his life, and but scanty literary 
remains of his exist. They comprise a few tales and 
anecdotes and the present work, which is found embedded 
in Lieh Tzti’s works, forming their seventh chapter. 
Dr. Forke compares his philosophy to a study in scarlet 
and black : the scarlet typifying the joy of life, and the 
black the pessimism of the philosopher. Many of his 
sayings might almost be described as paraphrases of Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die Life and 
death exist, and consequently are to be accepted. From 
life let each take the pleasures which appeal to the tastes 
of each. Individualism is the chief thing ; nourish this. 
Renounce nothing ; strive for nothing. Let the senses 
guide the life ; let nature have full rein. Enjoy life 
while it lasts and wait calmly for death, which ends all. 
Some of his views appear to be similar to some of 
Nietzsche’s enunciations. 


J. Dyer Ball. 
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Taoist Teachings from the Book of Lieh Tzfj, 
Translated from the Chinese, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Lionel Giles, M.A. London : Jolii\ 
Murray, 1912. 

Mr. Lionel Giles, who has been busy for some time past 
with the works of Lieh Tzii, has now given to the public 
the results of ^ome of his labours in these selections. 

Lieh Tzii is one of the Chinese Taoist philosophers, 
and, like many who have left their mark on the world 
of thought, but little is known of his life. He lived in 
the fourth century n.c., and seems to ha*"e forestalled the 
aeronauts, as Chuang Tzti informs us he could “ride 
upon the wind 

The parables and allegorical tales in Lieh Tzii are 
particularly interesting, being well told and to the point. 

Extracts from the best commentary on Lieh Tzii are 
availed of to elucidate certain points in the text. 

The Introduction contains some account of Taoism and 
notice of a few of its chief writers. Mr. Giles divides 
the Taoist Classics into three periods: the primitive, the 
development, and the degeneration stages. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

Madrolle's Guide Books. Northern China : The 
Valley of the Blue River. Korea. Paris and 
London : Hachette & Co., 1912. 

Madrolle's Guide Books to China are deservedly well 
known. This is a second edition of the one on North China. 
It is completely revised and brought up to date, for such 
changes have taken place of late in China, including 
among them a facility for visiting places unknown before, 
that considerable additions have had to be made to the 
book. Railways now take sightseers in a few hours or 
days to cities and important places which a few years ago 
it took weeks or months to reach. 
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The sinologues M. Chavannes and M, Vissiere contribute 
descriptions, the former of the sacred mountain T'd^i Shdn, 
the Buddhist grottoes of Lung Men, and the Wu T‘ai 
Shan, and from the latter there is a translation of 
a Chinese “ General Description of the Empire 

The General Infox'ination and Practical Hints” will 
be found most useful to the traveller, being full and 
complete. 

In the very full account of Peking is a most interesting 
description of the worship paid by the Emperors at the 
Temple of Heaven and other places — worship now a thing 
of the past, so rapid and fundamental are the changes 
taking place in China. 

In North and Central China four provinces come in 
for attention respectively, as well as Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Korea. 

The book is well furnished with maps and plans. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


The Island Dependencies of Japan. An Account of 
the Islands that have passed under Japanese Control 
since the Restoration, 1867-1912. A series of mono- 
graphs reprinted from the Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, with additions from native sources, 
translations, and new information. By Charlotte M. 
Salwey, M.A.S. Japan, etc. London : Eugene L* 
Morice, 1913. Price bs. 

The reign of H.I.M. Meiji Tenno formed the background 
on which the rising sun of Japan's modern developments 
rose. During his reign of forty-four years not only did 
Japan embrace the civilizations of the Western woi*ld and 
adapt them to her requirements, but she showed to the 
world, from which she had secluded herself in the past, 
her capabilities, her military prowess, her desire for 
friendship with enlightened nations, and the possibilities 
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of her future. At the same time her empire extended 
and embraced those isles of the sea so admirably described 
in this book, additions to be highly prized even in this 
empire of four thousand isles. 

The title and sub- titles of the book explain its 
contents. The six chapters deal with Formosa, the Loo 
Choo and Bonin Islands, the Kuriles, Saghalien, the 
Pescadores, and other islands near Foimosa. These 
chapters are preceded by an appreciation of the late 
Emperor of Japan and an introduction, while an appendix 
on Yezo, and another on the sighting o^* the South Sea, 
close the book. 

Under the heading of Formosa we liave a description 
of the steps the Japanese are taking to press on the line 
of advance against the scourge of that fair island — the 
head-hunters. This silent war against savagery is being 
pursued with unremitting care, but apparently it will be 
many a long day before the tough task will be completed. 
The few pages devoted to camphor, one of the most 
valuable products of the island, are interesting No less 
than 10,000 camphor-trees are felled annually. Other 
industries ai-e enlarged upon and the fauna and mineral 
wealth noted, as well as many other things of interest. 
An account of the past, as regards the island and its 
inhabitants, forms an historical setting to the narrative. 
The Japanese are doing their best to stamp out opium- 
smoking ; 40,000 smokers have abandoned the vice in the 
course of ten years. 

In the same way the products, resources, and industries, 
etc., of the other islands are described, and a large amount 
of information concerning them given within a com- 
paratively small space — information about these out-of- 
the-way parts of the world it would be very difficult to 
obtain otherwise. 

The book is illustrated with seven special maps and 
drawings by Mr. Salwey. The photograph of An Ami 
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Chief and his Wife is good and interesting. It is only 
necessary to add that the book is a large octavo, neatly 
bound. On p. 21, 1. 4, ‘‘dynasty'’ should be “reign”. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


La Vecchia Cina. By Carlo Puini. Firenze : 

Libreria della Voce, 1918. 

This is a dainty little volume of 319 pages, bound in 
Imperial yellow, as is fitting that a book on China should 
be. It is divided into two parts under the headings of 
“ Etnologia e Sociologia” and “ Religione e Filosofia ”, 
while under sixteen different chapters are gathered 
together information and descriptions of the outstanding 
features of the social and religious life of this ancient 
people inhabiting the vast territories of old China. 

The work is not from the pen of a tyro, as the author 
has previously written on Buddhism, Confucius, and 
Lixotsh, Tibet, and other subjects. 

Under the title of the present book Signor Puini has 
brought together articles written by him which were 
published in different reviews at various times, and thus 
different aspects of Chinese thought and life are united 
together in this small volume. 

The author has devoted much time and thought to 
this work and has read much and widely to ht himself 
for his labours. The book is thus no superficial account 
of the Chinese people, as so many books are, but one 
which will well repay perusal by the authors fellow- 
countrymen wlio wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
foundations on which Chinese character and life are 
built. 

J. Dyer Ball. 
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JACOB SAMUEL SPEYER 

By the deatli of Dr. J. S. Speyer, wliicli occurred very 
suddenly in the morning of November I, Sanskrit 
philology has sustained a loss which will be widely felt. 

Jacob Samuel Speyer was born at Amsterdam on 
D(*cember 20, 1849. There he first attended the 
Gymnasium, and in 18G5, at the age of not yet 16, he 
joined the Municipal College known as the “ Athenseum 
lllustre*’, which since then has developed into the 
University of Amsterdam. After studying classics at 
Amsterdam for jthree years, he continued his studies at 
the University of Leyden, where Dr. Hendrik Kern then 
occupied the newly founded chair for Sanskrit. It was 
Korn, the great master of languages, who thenceforth 
became his chief guide On December 21, 1872, at the 
age of 23, Speyer took his degree as Doctor of Philosophy 
on a thesis entitled I)e ceremonm aptod Indo^ quce 
vocatur jcitalcarma. 

In November, 1873, the young doctor was called to 
teach Latin at the Gymnasium of Amsterdam, and from 
October 15, 1879 (i.e. from the date of its foundation), he 
became, in addition, attached to the Municipal University 
in that town as a Reader (Lector) of Sanskrit. In May, 
1 888, his Readership had been converted into an extra- 
ordinary Professorship for Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, when on December 19 of the same year he was 
appointed Professor of Sanskrit atid Latin at the University 
of Groningen. He joined his new post on March 23 of 
the year following. After having lectured at Groningen 
for a period of fourteen years, Speyer was called to 
succeed his master, Dr. Kern, who, having reached the 
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age-limit of 70 fixed by the law, had to resign his 
Professorship of Sanskrit in the Univeisity of Leyden. 
Kern, the first and foremost Saiiskritist of Holland, could 
not have found one worthier to succeed liim than Speyer, 
on whom he ever looked as his principal pupil. During 
ten years Speyer taught at Leyden. He did not, like his 
master, live to reach the age of 70 and enjoy a well-earned 
rest. At the age of nearly 64 he died, only a few months 
after he had taken a prominent part in the celebration 
of Kern’s 80th anniversary. The master has survived 
his favourite pupil. 

Speyer’s career as a teacher of Sanskrit at three 
out of the four universities of Holland extends over 
a period of thirty-four years. Those who have followed 
his lectures are unanimous as to the excellence of his 
teaching. They piaise his clearness, his devotion, his 
never-failing patience. The number of his pupils who 
have taken their degree in Sanskrit is necessarily small, 
but includes some very prominent among the younger 
generation of Dutch scholars, like Dr. J. Huizinga, now 
Professor of History at Groningen, and Dr. B. Faddegon, 
Reader of Sanskrit at Amsterdam. The former, wlien 
speaking at his master’s funeral on behalf of his fellow- 
pupils, declared that Speyer in no manner could better 
illustrate the ideal relationship between guru and sishya 
than through his own example. 

It is, however, not Speyer’s work as a teacher which 
will in the first place interest readers of this Journal, but 
his work as a writer. For through the latter his labours 
have borne fruit far beyond the somewhat narrow limits 
of his fatherland. That this has become possible is 
mainly due to the circumstance that Speyer wisely chose 
to write some of his leading contributions to Sanskrit 
scholarship in some language — English or German — more 
easily accessible to foreign colleagues than his native 
tongue. 
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In a time when the course of Sanskrit studies usually 
compels workers to restrict themselves to one particular 
parcel of that ever-widening field, one must be struck itx 
the first place by the very vast range of Speyer’s studies, 
which almost recalls the pioneer days of Von Schlegel and 
Wilson. Speyer combined in a remarkable degree the 
thorough and minute knowledge of the grammarian with 
the aesthetic taste of the homme de lefires. Indeed, he 
considei-ed that without the former the right appreciation 
of literary beauties Avas an impossibility His principal 
work in the department of grammar was his ** Vedische 
und Sanskrit Syntax which appeared in Buhler’s 
Oritndrtss dev I ado-arische n PInlologie. 

Speyer proved a true pupil of Kern’s in that he paid 
special attention to the sacied lore of Indian Buddhism. 
After Korn had published his excellent edition of 
Arya^ura’s Jdtakanidld, the famous Sanskrit collection 
of Buddhist birlh-stories, it was Speyer who, through 
his En<rlish translation, rendered that remarkable work 
available to non-Sanskritists. It appeared as the first 
volume of Max Muller’s ''Sacred Books of the Buddhists”. 
Another important work of S{)eyer’s in this department 
of Indian studies is his edition of the Avaddnamtaka. 

Closely related to the branch of Buddhist lore repre- 
sented by the above-named two works are the big 
collections of fables and fairy tales, which are usually 
reckoned to belong to Brahmanical literature. To these 
Speyer devoted an exhaustive investigation, which, under 
the title Studies about the Kathasaidtsagara, appeared in 
the Monographs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
‘Amsterdam (vol. viii, No. 5, 1908). On very sound 
grounds the author arrived at the conclusion that the 
Brhatkathd, the old Paisaci work now lost, on whicli 
the later collections are based, was in existence about 
A.D, 600 and that the date of its composition cannot be 
iar removed from that limit. 
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In this connexion Speyer discussed also the date of 
another important production of Sanskrit literature, the 
historical play Mudrdvdkmsa, by Vi^akhadatta. The 
best authorities had assigned this drama to the eighth 
or ninth centur 3 ^ According to Speyer’s opinion it “ is 
by four or five centuries older and must rank with the 
Mrcchakatika as the two most ancient plays of the Hindu 
theatre come to us The author further conjectured 
that Vi^akhadatta had taken the victoiy of Candragupta 
Maurya over the barbarians ” as the subject of his play 
in order to glorify a similar exploit hy his ro^^al patron, 
one of the two Candraguptas of the Gupta dynasty. 
This assumption is in full agreement with the prominence 
of art, both literary and plastic, during the period of the 
great Gupta emperors 

The drama was anothei branch of Sanskiit (and 
Prakrit) literature w hich had great attractions for 
Speyer It is significant that tw^o of his pupils took 
their doctor’s degree on a thesis the subject of which 
was taken from the ancient Hindu diania Particularly 
Dr Huizinga’s dissertation” on the Vtdusaka, the clown 
of the ancient Indian stage, is a work which does great 
credit, not only to its author, but also to the master 
under whose guidance it was composed 

Professor Speyer contributed a considerable number of 
papers (mostly in Dutch) to the Royal Academy of 
Amsterdam, of wdiich he was a member since April, 1889. 
Some of his earlier papeis deal with subjects borrowed 
from the Latin language, literature, and mythology. 
Among his Indian articles I mention liis Kritischc 
Nachlese zu A^vaghosha’s Buddhacarita ” (Proceedings^ 
ser. Ill, vol. xi, No. 3, 1895) and his ‘‘ Notes on the text 
of Saundarananda, the poem of A§vaghosa, edited by 
Professor Haraprasad ” (Proceedings, ser. IV, vol. vi. No. 2), 

In the Journal of the German Oriental Society also 
Speyer published several of his papers on questions of 
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Sanskrit grammar and various other subjects. His last 
contribution to the Zeitschrift is entitled ‘‘Ein alt- 
javanischer mahaytaisiischer Katechismus ’’ (Bd. *lxvi4, 
1913). In this connexion I mention also a paper (in 
Dutfeh) on a Buddhist inscription from Java (Proceedings 
Royal Academy of Amsterdam, ser. iv, vol. \i, No. 2, 
1904). The two last-mentioned papers show that the 
antiquities of Java also had been drawn within the 
compass of Speyer’s studies. Though not exactly an 
archaeologist himself, he fully appreciated the value of 
antiquarian research, and in his official capacity did much 
to promote this line of investigation in Dutch India. 
Dr. N. J. Krom, the present Director of Archaeology in 
Java, was one of his pupils. 

Professor Speyer was not one of those savants who 
Jealously guard their leai’iiing within the inner circle of 
the initiated. He believed in popularizing his science, 
and many articles on Indian and allied subjects from his 
pen appeared in Dutch magazines intended for the 
educated public at large. There was, moreover, a special 
reason which induced Speyer to place his great learning 
at the disposal of his country and to act as a guide in 
a field of research so far removed, one would think, from 
modern life and its interests. It was the “ theosophical ” 
movement which of a sudden had gi\en prominence to 
Indian philosophy and religion among the cultuied in 
Holland avS well as in other Western countries. Eastern 
mysticism couched in learned Sanskrit terms proved 
attractive to many minds whom dogmatic Christianity 
could no longer satisfy. The new religion inaugurated 
by Madame Blavatsky which pretended to provide the 
initiated with the quintessence of all the great world 
religions combined, but in reality reproduced certain 
Indian ideas adapted to Western use, was bound to be 
I'epulsive to one familiar with the ancient culture of India 
and well aware of its failings. The rapid growth of the 
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Theosophical Society was well calculated to rouse alarm 
in a man of such sound judgment and vast knowledge as 
Speyer, who as the official representative of Sanskrit 
learning at the chief University of Holland considered 
it his duty to raise a warning voice against the uncritical 
and wholesale surrender to Indian ideas, promulgated in 
a garbled shape by Western theosophists. This self- 
imposed task, both distasteful and thankless, he discharged 
in a series of lectures, wdiich subsequently appeared in 
a volume entitled De Indische theosophie en hare 
biteekems voor ons (Leiden, 1910) In it the author 
discussed at considerable length the vaiious theosophical 
systems of India, and in his concluding chapter he 
reviewed the various foims in which they had made 
their appearance in the West. It is questionable whether 
Speyers book will convert many Neo-Buddhists and 
theosophists. There are always certain minds to whom 
wisdom alleged to be derived in a mysterious manner 
from invisible Tibetan malvdimaH will be more attiactive 
than the knowledge gathered through lifelong study in 
the common way from the books. At any lato, Speyer 
has placed his knowledge at the disposal of the seekers 
after truth, and heieby he has undoubtedly done a 
good work 

To those who wished to be guided Speyer was an 
excellent guide For not only his extensive learning, 
but also his common sense, his clear view, liis precision, 
and above all his great kindness and moderation, made 
him a master not only to be revered but also to be loved. 

J. Ph Vogel. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(October-l)ecember, 1913 ) 


J. General Meetings of the Koval Asiatic Society 

Novemher 11^ 1913 . — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair, 

Twentj^-three nominations were approved for election 
at tlie next general meeting. 

Dr. B Moritz read a paper on the Hijaz Railroad 
A discussion followed, in w hich Dr. Gaster, Miss Gertrude 
Bell, Professor Hagopian, and Sir Charles Lyall took part. 


Novemher loy 1913 . — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were' elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Shripad Krishna Behalkar. 

Pierre Arnold Bernard (Shastri). 

Mr. Andrew Caldecott. 

Mr. J. Coatman (Indian Police). 

Dr. Muhauiinad Been. 

Lieutenant S. Doraisamy, I.M.S. 

Mr. John R. Egan. 

Mr. John Gerald Gardner Gardner-3hw\n. 

Rev. Robert Harper, M.D. 

Mr. Mahbulnil Huq, M.A. 

Mr. M. Krishnamachariar, M.A., M.L. 

Mr. J. E. Lock>er. 

Sir Claude ^Macdonald, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Babu Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, M.A. 

Mr. Lala Lachmi Narayan. 

Mr. G. L. Norton, I.C.S. 

S. Em. M. Ct. Pethachi Chettiar. 

Babu Shiva Prasad, B.A. 
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Plao Sahib Gidugu Venketa Ramamurti, B.A. 

Babu Riidradatta Smba, M.A., LL.B. 

. * Mr. T Isaac Tambyah. 

Pandit Upendranath Vidyabhushana, B.A. 

Dr. Robeit Zimmermann. 

Mrs, Bullock Workman and Dr Hunter Workman read 
papers on the “ Exploration and Physical Features of the 
Siachen Glacier 

December 9, 1913 — The Right Hon Lord Reay 
President, in the Chair. 

Seven nominations were approved for election at tlie 
next general meeting 

Mr Pargiter read a paper on “The Earliest Indian 
Traditional History 

A discussion followed, in which Dr Hoeinle, Sir Richaid 
Temple, and Mr Fleet took pait. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I Zeitschrift der Deutschen MoRGENIjANDISCHEN 
Gesellschaft. Bd. LXVII, Heft iii. 

Franke (R O ) Die Verknupfung der Dighanikaya-Suttas 
untereinander 

Schmidt (R ) Beitrage zur Flora Sanscritica. 

Mordtmann (J. H ) Turkische Papierausschneidei. 

Schwarz (P ). Traum und Tiaumdeuting nach ‘Abdalgani 
an-Nabulusi 

II, Journal Asiatiqub. Sene XI, Tome I, No. ii 

Chavannes (E ) & P Pelliot Un traite manicheen 
retrouve en Chine 

Pognon (H.). Melanges assyriologiques. 

Decourdemanche (J. A) Note sur Testimation de la 
longueur du degr4 terrestre chez les Grecs, les Arabes, et 
dans ITnde. 
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Bacot (J.)* La table des presages signifies par Teclair. 
Texte tib6tain public et traduit. 

Pelliot (P.)* Melanges : Sur quelques mots d’Asie centrale 
attestes dans les texfces cliinois. 

Tome I, No. iii. 

Ross (E. D.) & R. Gautluot. L'Alpliabet sogdien d'apres 
un teinoignage du xiii® siecle. 

Weill (R,). Les Hyksos et la restauration nationale dans 
la tradition egyptiennc et dans Thistoire. 

Massoii-Oursel (P.). Les trois corps du Bouddlia. 

Menant (D). Observations sur deux MSS. orientaux de 
la Bib. Nationale. 

Pelliot (P.). Le cycle sexag<^naire dans la chronologic 
tibetaine 

• Tome II, No. i. 

Conte Rossini (C.). Notice sur les MSS. eihiopiens de la 
collection (VAbbadie 

Jeannin (Doin J.). Le chant liturgique syrien. 

Berger ( Ph.) & M. Schwab. Le plus aneien MS. hebreu. 
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THE EELATION OF THE OLD ARABIAN POETRY 
TO THE HEBREW LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Bi SiK C. J. LYALL, K.C.S.I., C LB , LL.l). 

IIkuI Junimry IJ, 

fJIHREE years ago, in liis Schweich Lectures on The 
Eai’ly Poetry of Israel in its Physical and Social 
Origins Dr. George Adam Smith gave us a detailed 
examination of all the remains of ancient Hebrew poetry 
contained in the Old Testament which he thought might 
reasonably be assigned to the period before the eighth 
century B.C., that notable century whicli saw the rise of 
the great Prophets — Amos, liosea, Mi call, Isaiah — who 
brouglit to the religion of Israel a new spirit, and set it 
upon the road of development wliich has been frauglit 
with incalculable consequences to the history of mankind. 
Those who heard his lectures, or have read them in their 
since published form, will remember that in dealing with 
these ancient relics of literature Dr. Smith throughout 
examined them with an eye to the compositions of those 
cousins of Israel, the nomad tribes of Arabia. Comparing 
JRAS. 1914*. 17 
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the two, at every step he found that the latter threw 
light pn the former, and brought into str-ong relief the 
close kinship of these two great historic branches of the 
Semitic race. Ancient Israel illustrated by Ancient 
Arabia” might, in fact, be taken as the alternative 
description of liis lectures, the beauty and eloquence of 
which those who heard them are not likely soon to 
forget. 

I wish, this afternoon, with your permission to examine 
the subject from a slightly ditferent point of view — that 
of a student of Ancient Arabia. You may remember 
that, rather more than two years ago, I gave you in this 
place an account of some of the aspects of Ancient Arabian 
poetry, in which I pointed out that the earliest remains 
of that poetry whicli have come down to us go no further 
back than about the end of the fifth or ^ the beginning of 
the sixth century after Christ. These earliest productions 
(I said) “ come before us full-grown : everything is settled 
— laws of metre and rhyme, choice of subjects, language, 
order of treatment. It is impossible to suppose that these 
poems, so fixed in their conventions and so regular in 
their style and workmanship, are not the product of long 
development, of which, however, owing to the fact that 
they were handed down by memory only, and were not 
written, no record now remains.” 

With such a wide gap between them — from the eighth 
century B.c. to the sixth century a.d. — it might seem 
hopeless to attempt to establish any relation between 
these two groups of literary productions. Hebrew poetry 
and Arabic poetry are in outward form very different. 
Though Hebrew and Arabic are languages nearly akin, 
there are great divergences between them. Arabic abounds 
in short vowels, and manages its constructions by means 
of case endings and modal terminations, which dispense 
with the necessity of help- words. Hebrew (though it once 
possessed them) has lost nearly all its case terminations, 
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and consequently abounds in long vowels and consonantal 
endings, which would be very embarrassing to any system 
of prosody like that of Arabic. Hebrew poetry is arranged 
metrically by stresses or beats, five, four, three, or two to 
the line, and, at least in its later developments, is marked 
by an elaborate system of parallelism, in which the 
meaning of one line is expn'ssed over again in other 
words, or displayed antithetically, or in a complement, 
in the next. Arabic verse, on the other hand, has an 
extensive system of i*egular and very beautiful metres, 
made up of long and short syllables arranged in a definite 
order, with a nice sense of the value of each in time. Its 
prosody bears a close resemblance to that of the Greeks, 
whereas Hebrew verse may rather be compared to the 
rough Saturnian rhythms of the early Latin poets, or the 
chants of our Nortliern forefathers, recently imitated by 
the Poet Laureate in his Christmas ode. 

As I have said, the Arabian metres first come before us 
full-grown, and the changes which they underwent during 
the two centuries covered by the classical poetry are but 
small. We find, it is true, in the fragments of the oldest 
poets known to us, ‘Abid ibn al-Abras, al-Muraqqish, and 
Iiura’ al-Qais, metres which later poets did not think fit 
to use, and which puzzled the metrists of al-Khalils time ; 
and in Inira’ ahQais’s verse we detect certain harshnesses 
or anomalies which his successors smoothed away; but, 
speaking generally, it must be admitted that by the 
beginning of the sixth century a.d. the essential laws of 
Arabic metre and prosody had been fixed, and these laws 
governed the poetry during the whole of the classical 
period. We know not who invented them, any more than 
we know who invented the hexameter or other leading 
metres of Greek verse. In both cases the inventors 
worked in ages of which nothing has come down to us, 
and it is a fair conjecture that the elaboration of the 
system took a long period of time to effect. 
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But when we turn fi*oui the form of the saying to tlie 
substance of the tiling said, we find a most close and 
extraordinary resemblance between the old poetry of 
Israel and the compositions of Northern and Central 
Arabia in the classical period, and the great gap of twelve 
or thirteen centuries seems to vanish entirely. We have 
a saying which has become a newspaper commonplace, 
irritating to many people — “ the unchanging East.” 
There are many parts of the East which are far from 
unchanging, and our own day has seen throughout almost 
the whole of Asia changes which, in magnitude and 
suddenness, have belied all anticipations. But there is 
one Asiatic country where the i^hysical conditions and the 
social relations resulting from them seem to be incapable 
of change, and that is the Arabian Peninsula. Our 
popular saying has probably arisen from the comparison 
of the stories in the Bible of the ^\rtri arch al age with the 
experience of modern travellers in the deserts of Syria 
and Northern Arabia ; and it is true that in these lands 
the centuries pass, and there is from age to age extremely 
little change. Nearly thirteen hundred years ago Arabia 
had its chance. Islam came, and the tii'st two Caliphs 
succeeded in directing the whole forces of the country into 
the great career of exterior conquest which, as you know, 
changed the course of history in more than half Asia, the 
greater part of Africa, and Southern Europe. But those 
that were left behind in the great emigration continued 
to live after the fashion of their forefathers. In a century 
and a half the Arab Empire outside Arabia had practically 
come to an end. Islam became a world religion, Arabic 
a world language and literature ; but the Arabs of Arabia 
were no longer the dominant people, and those who 
inhabited the Peninsula reverted to the customs and 
mode of life which the conditions of the country imposed 
upon them, and which continued through the centuries 
to our own day. Modern ti-avellers in Arabia, above all 
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Mr. Charles Doughty, in their descriptions of life there, 
give us the best commentary on the poems of the^ sixth 
and seventh centuries. They show that, with insigniticaht 
exceptions, the foundations of the social structure remain 
unchanged from that day to this, and that we can best 
explain the old poets by looking around us and seeing 
how men live now. 

But if this is the case in the tliirteeii centuries that 
have elapsed since the Flight of Muhammad from Mecca to 
Medina, may we not say that it is likewise true for the 
thirteen centuries (and more) between the time of the 
great Prophets of Israel and the Prophet of Mecca ? 
This is the (juestion which I wish to state before you this 
afternoon, and, as briefly as may be, to illustrate it by 
comparing tlie examples found in Hebrew literature witli 
tliose of Arabian ^classical poetry. 

The history of Israel may be roughly divided into two 
great periods : first, that when the people were nomads, 
dwelling as kindred tribes either in the Wilderness or in the 
new lands wliere they first settled after the partial conquest 
of Canaan ; and secondly, the period of social organization 
and civic life, which began witli the establishment of the 
kingdom, and gradually converted the nation from a race 
of warriors and lierdsmen to one of agriculturists and 
townsmen. The first period is that set forth in the 
Patriarchal tradition, the history of the sojourn in Egypt, 
the wanderings in tlie Wilderness, and the period of the 
Judges; and its record is contained in the Pentateuch, 
the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, and the two 
Books of Samuel. The second period covers all the rest 
of the Old Testament, including the history of the Books 
of Kings and their supplement, the Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the writings of the Prophetic age, the Wisdom 
literature^ — Job and Solomon, and the devotional literature 
I'epresented by the Book of Psalms, which expresses, in 
R special manner, the religious consciousness of devout 
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Israel from age to age, but in its present form is the 
hymn-book of the Second Temple. 

It is only in the first age that we should expect close 
resemblance between the literature of Israel and that of 
Arabia, because it was only during that time that the 
conditions of the two peoples were similar ; and it is 
remarkable how few are the fragments of poetic com- 
position which have survived to us from it. Apparently 
there were compilations of such poems which once existed, 
known as the Book of hay-Yashar, the Book of the 
Wars of Yahweh, and perhaps the Book of the Songs, 
all of which have perished, though they are cited in tlie 
extant prose literature. But there are two outstanding 
monuments of this period, the Song of Deborah and 
the Lament of David on the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
both pieces of literature which, since they are included 
in the Sunday lessons, have from century to centurj^ 
touched the hearts and filled the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of English folk. Both of these poems are 
strongly and markedly Arabian in feeling, in texture, 
and in expression. 

The first, the Song of Deborah, has indeed one feature 
which you will not find in Arabian poetry, the thoophany 
with which it opens. The Arabs of the classical time, 
and their descendants the Bedouin of our present da}', 
are perhaps one of the races most untouched by the 
solemnities of religious awe that have ever existed. The 
Israelites imagined the presence of Yahweh in the storm, 
and heard His voice in the thunder ; and some of the most 
splendid passages of the Old Testament are those which 
depict sucli theophanies. There is no lack in Arabian 
poetry of descriptions of storms, and very beautiful they 
are ; but no Godhead is felt in them. It may be that in 
former times things were different, and the tribal god 
may have been conceived by Arabs, as the Israelites 
thought of Yahweh, marching in clouds and darkness at 
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the head of tlieir armies ; but if so, we have no evidence 
of the fact. After the appeal to the Lord and a description 
of His march from Mount Se'ir, the poetess goes on to 
describe tlie distress wliich afflicted Israel under the 
tyranny of strangers. Then she tells of the devotion of 
the leaders of the people, and their zeal in the national 
cause. Then she passes to the enumeration of the tribes 
who took part in the fight, and pours scorn on those who 
held back. Then come the hurry and rush of the battle. 
All these lines could be matched word for word in 
liundreds of Arabian poems describing lights. Then 
follows the curse of Meroz, a place not otherwise known, 
whose townsmen should have come to the help of the 
people of Yahweh, but did not : perhaps they allowed the 
fugitives of Sisera’s beaten army to pass through unharmed. 
Then follows the great blessing on Jael, wife of Heber 
the Qenite — an Arab woman herself, for Qain is an Arab 
tribal name. Let me read you Dr. George Adam Smith’s 
translation — 

(24) Blessed among women Ya^^l, 

Above women in tents be she blessed! 

(25) Water he craved, milk she gave, 

In a dish for lords she brought the curd. 

(2G) Her hand to the peg she put, 

Her right to the workman’s hammer, 

And Sis^^ra she hammered, she shattered his head, 
She smashed, she hacked through his temples ; 

(27) Between her feet he bent, he fell. 

Where he bent there he fell — undone ! 

I will make no moral reflections on Jael’s treacherJ^ 
Tlie poetess does not condemn it, nor was it likely that 
she would. It is sufficient to say that such an act, 
horrible though it was according to all Arab ideas of 
hospitality, would probably have been dealt with in 
a similar manner in an Arabian poem composed by the 
tribe that profited by it. Last comes the passage in 
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which Sisera*s mother is imagined, looking out of the 
window anxiously for the return of her victorious son — 

(28) Out of the window she leans, she whines, 

Sis®ra his mother through the lattice: 

“ Why are his chariots shy to come ? 

Wherefore tarry the beats of his cars?” 

(29) Warily answer to her her ladies, 

Yea, she returns her words to herself: 

(80) ‘‘Are they not finding, dividing the spoil? 

A wench, two wenches a-head for the men. 

Booty of dyes for Biskra, 

Booty of dyes with brocade, 

Dyes, double brocade, for my neck the spoil ! ” 

Dr. Smith thinks that “ there can be little doubt to 
whom we should assign the verses on Jael and on the 
mother of Sisera. If Deborah did not irjake them, some 
other woman did I see no reason myself to doubt that 
they were the work of Deborah ; but I am sorry to 
say that the nearest Arabic parallel I am able to adduce 
comes from a poem by a man. In or about the year 
570 A.D. there was fought a great battle in Central 
Arabia called the day of Shkb Jabalah, in which the 
tribe of ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah routed a great combination 
which the neighbouring tribes brought against it. In 
one of the poems celebrating this victory a poet, Mu‘aqqir 
son of Himar, al-Bariqi, speaks thus of the tribe of 
Dhubyan, one of those who were defeated : — 

“ Many the mother in Dhubyan who enjoined her sons, ‘ Be 
sure to bring back plunder of blankets with heavy nap and 
bags of leather tanned with pomegranate-skin.’ 

She fitted them out with all she could scrape together, 
and said, ‘ Sons of mine ! surely each one of you is 
a needy hero.’ 

But we disappointed her affection, and she spent the summer 
with the rims of her eyes bare of lashes through constant 
weeping.” 
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The Lament — in Hebrew qlndh — of David for Saul and 
Jonathan is, in its translation in the Authorized Version, 
known to everybody ; it is in every respect exactly similar 
to an Arabian marthiyaL This is what Dr. Smith says 
of it : ‘‘ The only general remark necessary about the two 
dirges (on Abner and on Saul and Jonathan) is that 
neithei* breathes the name of God nor hope of another 
life. In the dirge on Saul and Jonathan this is most 
impressive. For there we find a keen relish of life and 
a most passionate lasting of love, an appreciation of the 
\irtues of the dead, and a magnanimous forgiveness of 
the injuries one of them had wrought — e\ery instinct 
proper at the thought of the great dead except the instinct 
of hope. It may be said, of course, that in the abandon- 
ment of grief — grief which is nobly and splendidly 
l)assionate in the dirge on Saul and Jonathan — God and 
the life to come are naturally forgotten. Yet the silence 
of these dirges is also the silence of all the narratives and 
poems through which we have passed, and but illustrates 
that weird absence of hope which is characteristic of the 
pagan Arabs and of early Israel, even in their mourning 
for virtuous and beloved men.” 

You will no doubt read for yourselves Dr. Smith’s 
beautiful rendering of the dirge. The Revised Version 
has made little change in the old text, even in places 
where a change might very reasonably have been made : 
perhaps it was felt that the words in their poignancy 
were too dear. I wish, however, to point out one matter 
of phrasing, in which Hebrew and Arabic, in this class 
of poems, coincide ; that is the use of the word iii'ma (Ar.), 
nd'im (Heb.). David says, according to our time-honoured 
rendering, “ Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives”; and again “My brother Jonathan, very 
2>leasant hast thou been unto me !” In Hebrew : ‘^Sha^ul 
wlhonathan han-nS’®habhim w'lian-^n^^tmim b®liayyehem 
and “ Akhi Y®honathan, na^amtd-lU m®’odh ”. Now in 
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Arabic dirges there is no word more insistent tlian ,this 
\ni'ma: How goodly was he, liow pleasant I” For 

instance (pardon an Arabic quotation) — 




Goodly the warrior whom ye left at Rakhnian 
— Thabit son of Jabir son of Sufyan, 
who slew his foe and poured wine for his fellow I ” 


Here the whole point of this short cry of grief is in the 
wordm'ma; and so it is — with a double insistence- -in 
David’s lament. 

How the Arabs lamented their dead let me show you 
for comparison by quoting a piece of a viarthiyali by 
Duraid son of as-Simmah on his brothef ‘Abdallah (date 
about 600 A.D.) — 


“But know ye, if ‘Abdallah be dead, and his place a \oid — 
no weakling unsure of hand, and no holder-back %\as he ! 

Alert, keen, his loins well girt, his leg to the middle bare, 
unblemished and clean of limb, a climber to all things high : 

No wailer before ill-luck : one mindful in all he did 

to think how his work to-day would live in to-morrow’s tale : 

Content to bear hunger’s pain though meat lay beneath his hand 
— to labour in ragged shirt that those whom he served 

might rest. 

If Dearth laid her hand on him, and Famine devoured his store, 
he gave but the gladlier what little to him they spared. 

He dealt as a youth with Youth until, when his head grew hoar 
and age gathered o’er his brow, to Lightness he said — 

‘ Begone I ’ 

Yea, somewhat it soothes my soul that never I said to him 
‘ Thou liest ’, nor grudged him aught of mine that he 

sought of me.” 

What I wish to submit in regard to these ancient poems 
of Israel is that, in all probability, the contemporary 
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Arabs of ilie east and south were making verse of tlie 
same kind at the same time. It is quite certain that 
the Arabs did not learn from the Hebrews their cliahts 
of battle and foray, or their wonderful and poignant 
son*gs of mourning for their dead. They were, and are, 
unlettered men, who knew neither reading nor writing, 
although they had unparalleled skill in the w^eaving of 
words, and the most delicate appreciation of the value 
of sounds and the necessities of metre. There is no reason 
to suppose that the civilization of the Israelites, in the 
first of the two periods I have mentioned, was superior 
to that of tlieir cousins the sons of Midian, Ishmael, anc 
Edom. Apart from the mission of Israel as founder of 
a world-religion, and his unique capacity for the reception 
and development of religious ideas, there w’as little 
difference betw^een him and his neighbours. Let anyone 
who doubts this read the inscription of King Mesha' or 
the Moabite Stone, and think how easily this could be 
adapted to Israel itish use if for Chemosh w’^e read 
Yah well. 

Let us now take a leap over three or four centuries. 
In this interval much has developed in the mind of Israel. 
The Prophets have laid the basis of a religion, not of rites, 
but of conscience. Yahweh has become, from a tribal 
deity, the God of the whole earth, who loves righteousness 
and will surely punish iniquity wheresoever found, and 
who is near at hand to every soul, not dAvelling in temples 
built by men. The Captivity has brought the nation intc 
contact wdth other w’^orld powers, and strongly impressed 
it by the overthrow of Babylon, that secular colossal 
enemy, by the rising Empire of Pei sia. After the Return, 
which the people owe to the liberal policy of the Persiar 
king, the Remnant settle down to a religious and con- 
templative life, and the age produces the Wisdom Literature 
which goes under the names of Job and Solomon. Ir 
Job (the approximate date of which is fixed by coincidences: 
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of phrasing with the second Isaiah and many Psalms) the 
author,^ alone among the sacred writers (with the partial 
exception of the writer of the Book of Rutli), has gone 
outside the limits of Israel, and placed the scene of his 
colloquies in Arabia. As Professor Burkitt said ‘the 
other day in his Schweich Lectures, there is no reason for 
supposing that the author was other than a pious Jew, 
though he does not mention the Law from the beginning 
to the end of the book. He was probably a townsman, 
for his knowledge of the desert life is so impel feet that 
he makes Job at the same time an owner of camels and 
sheep, and therefore a nomad, and a possessor of yokes of 
oxen and a tiller of the soil : the two conditions are 
incompatible one with the other. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that he intended Job to be regarded as an Arab tribal 
chief, dwelling in the land of Uz (‘Us\, which is most 
probably situated in the east or south-east of Palestine, 
that is, in the Syi’ian desert : the exact locality does not 
matter, for the interest of the book is not local. There is 
an apparent solecism in bringing in as raiders not only 
the Chaldeans (already become, since the Persian conquest, 
a legendary power) but also the Sabeans from tlie far south 
of Arabia. Job’s friends, like himself, are tribal chiefs, and 
the problem which they debate is tlie undeserved suffering 
of the righteous man. It may be that those scholars are 
right who would separate from the rest of the book the 
speeches of Elihu in chapters xxxii-vii, though I myself 
am not convinced on the subject. But I regard, and 
I believe sober critics generally regard, the book as 
otherwise a unity, the work of one mind. 

I do not propose to take you through the whole of the 
book, nor is there need to do so. The passages which 
interest us are contained in the utterances of the Almighty 
in chapters xxxviii-xli, in which are set forth the marvels 
of creation. After reciting, in language of unmatched 
magnificence, the wonders of Nature — the foundations of 
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the earth, the majesty of the sea, the daily appearance 
of the dawn, the depth of the great abyss where Sheol, 
the changes of light and darkness, the sources of snow 
and liail, tlie hidden tracks of the wind and rain, the 
origin of dew, ice, and hoar-frost, the influences of the 
constellations which revolve in their seasons, the clouds 
and lightnings — the Speaker turns to animate Nature. At 
the end of chapter xxxviii He mentions the lioness with her 
cubs in her covert, and the raven and its nestlings, for 
both of which God provides meat. Then in chapter xxxix 
follow pictures of the wild mountain-goat (Hebrew ya'al 
Arabic wa' il), the wild -ass, the wild-ox or oryx {rem, 
Arabic ri’ni), the ostrich, the liorse, the hawk, and the 
eagle. All these are creatures familiar to the Arabian 
poets, and some of them, especially the A\ild-ass, the oryx, 
the ostrich, and the eagle, are described over and over 
again as types of matchless speed, while the horse is 
depicted in the fullest detail by every poet of the Desert. 
I gave, in the paper I read in November, 1911, a number 
of pictorial passages from Arabian poetry dealing with 
the four animals chosen as examples of fleetness, and 
pointed out how clostdy the words of the poets correspond 
with those of the author of Job. If time permitted, I could 
give a long catalogue of passages corresponding to his 
superb description of the horse. Then, in chapteis xl and 
xli, the poet sets forth, in language of liigh imaginative 
grandeur, the strength and terrible appearance of the 
hippopotamus {behemoth) and the crocodile (livydthcm); 
but as these monsters are not found in Arabia they need 
not detain us. 

Here, then, we have a work of splendid literary art, 
probably composed in the fifth or fourth century B.c., 
where the writer deliberately chooses for his scene, and 
the persons of his drama, the land and people of Arabia. 
This implies that in his time it was believed that wise 
men, capable of carrying on such a colloquy, could be 
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found there. In the words which he puts into the mouth 
of the. Almighty, he draws for us pictures of desert 
animal life agreeing geneially with those drawn by the 
Arabian poets of the fifth century after Christ. In some 
cases their knowledge was superior to his ; for instance, 
in reorard to the ostrich, the accusation of foolishness is 
unjustified. ’The eggs during the daytime aie lightly 
covered with sand, and kept sufficiently warm by the 
sun ; at night, or when rain threatens, they a)‘c c&refully 
incubated by the male ostrich. All this the Arabs knew 
well, and set out in their verse. 

It seems to me tliat the reasonable conclusion is that 
in the time of the author there were poets in Arabia 
who dealt with just the same subjects as were chosen by 
their successors nearly a thousand years later, and that 
they handled them in, approximately, ^the same way. 
Whether any of the established metres of Arabian \ erse 
were then in use we cannot tell ; but the perfection ^^llich 
they have reached when they first become known to us 
implies, I submit, a gradual shaping which may have 
taken centuries to carry out. 

Thus, by a comparison, first, of the earlj- poetiy of 
natural emotion among the Hebrews with that of the 
Arabs ; and secondly, by a comparison of the products of 
literary art of the former people in an age of leflection 
and culture with those of Arabia during flic century 
before Muhammad, we are led to tlie conclusion that 
Arab poetic art, in the time of tribal Israel as well as 
in the later literary period, probably covered much the 
same field of subjects as it does at the beginning of tlie 
Islamic age ; and that the sole reason why none of tliese 
compositions of ancient times are now extant is that they 
were not committed to writing, but perished with the 
dying out of the human memories in which they were 
preserved. 
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EARLIEST INDIAN TRADITIONAL ‘HISTORY’ 

By F. E. PAROITER 

"jl/TUCH has been done by scholars to elucidate the 
history of the earliest times in India, based princi 
pally on the Veda and the brahmanical literature, and th 
deductions of philology. Ksatriya tradition,^ especially 
in the genealogical accounts, contains a great quantity 
of quasi -historical matter, but has been generally discardec 
as meriting little or no trust. It is, however, woith; 
of attention and examination, since it tells us what th 
ancient Aryans knew or believed about the earlies 
‘ events ’ in India. 

In a former paper I endeavoured to co-ordinate all th 
genealogical accounts of the principal ancient dynasties 
and drew up a table of genealogies showing them synopti 
cally.2 That was a genealogical skeleton, though much o 
the tradition was utilized there in order to elucidate allegec 
synchronisms and the lelative positions of the kings ii 
the various dynasties. Ksatriya tradition contains mud 
more information, and professes to give some accoun' 
of the chief kings and the course of events ; and it is bu’ 
prudent to co-ordinate all the information, so as to fine 
out what ancient tradition has to tell us about the earlies' 
times. Only after considering it can we rightly aceep' 
or reject it. 

All the material information, that I have found scatterec 
in the Epics and Furanas, is collected here and arrangec 

^ That there was ksatiiya tradition distinct from biahmanic traditioi 
about the same ‘events' is shown by the stones about Vis\iimitra ant 
Vasistha, some of which have been discussed by me in JR AS, 1913 
pp. 900-4. 

^ JRAS, 1910, p. 1 ; table, pp. 26-9. 
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with the aid of the table of genealogies mentioned above ; 
and along witli it some particulars from the brahmanic 
literature also are taken into consideration. A full dis- 
cussion of all the available matter would constitute a book, 
and would besides introduce a large quantity of details. 
In this paper, tlierefore, the information is condensed ; yet 
the account is complete in all the important particulars, 
and no statement is made without citing the chief 
authorities that support it.^ Tlie further research that 
I have been able to make has accorded with the table of 
genealogies mentioned, and this account follows the scheme 
of that table, clothing the genealogical skeleton with the 
fleslj and blood of traditional ‘ facts so that the two 
should be taken together.^ The various countries and 
towns mentioned will be found in the map supplied infrtt. 

There is no euhemerism in this account, properly 
speaking. Ksatriya tradition generally is human and 
not mythological ; kings are commonly treated as real 
persons, and rishis as not specially superhuman. It is 
in brahmanical tradition that the mythological element 
swamps the human. In ksatriya genealogies and ballads 
the human element vastly preponderates, subject to 
Oriental love of hyperbole ; and it is on them that the 
bulk of this account is based. Tradition, however, when 
reaching back to origins becomes myth, and I ha\e 
ventured to point out what suggestions myth offers us 
regarding origins. 

Tradition naturally begins with myth, and the myth 
must be noticed because it may suggest something about 
the stocks that dominated India at the dawn of tradition. 

^ To cite all would swell out this account needlessly. The authorities 
are cited thus — MBh = Mahabharata ; Rin = Ramayana ; JVJt = Matsya ; 
Va = Vayu ; Bd ~ Brahmanda ; Br = Brahma ; V§ = Visnu ; Ag= Agni ; 
Lg Liuga ; Kii = Kurma ; Gr « Garuda ; Sv = Siva ; Mk = Markandeya ; 
Pd =: Padma ; Bh = Bhagavata ; Hv = Harivam4a. 

* For brevity, references for the dynastic genealogies generally are 
not o-iven hen* her*"'iiiae nriyen in JR AR 1910 nn Ifi ff 
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The myth derives all the dynasties (not the populace) 
from Maiiu, son of Vivasvant (the Sun), and is narrated 
in various ways ^ which, however, have this much common 
ground. Manu had nine sons, and also either a daughter II a 
(borii from his sacrifice) or an eldest son Ila who was 
turned into a woman named Ila.^ Ila had a son Pururavas 
Aila by Budha, son of Soma (the Moon).^ She became 
a man afterwards with the name Sudy iimna, and Sudyumna 
had thr(‘e sons, Utkala,Gaya, and Vinatasva (or Haritasva).^ 
Manu divided the earth into ten portions. Sudyumna 
obtained no share, but received the town Pratisthana, at 
the junction of the Ganges and Jumna. He gave it to 
Pururavas, and Pururavas began the Aila kingdom there. 
Pururavas' lineage was the Aila race. Notwithstanding 
that statement, Sudyumna’s three sons had territories 
of their own ; ^hus Utkala had the Utkala country, 
Gaya liad the town Gaya, and the eastern region belonged 
to Gaya or to the third son.*^ These principalities will 
be denoted collectively as the Saudyumnas.® 

Here three traditions would seem to have been blended 
in Ila-Sudynmna by an attempt to unify them. Two 
different stocks are, one the Aila stock of Pururavas, 
and tlie other that of the chieftains of Gaya, Utkala, 
and all tlie eastern region. Their difference is, no doubt, 
true ethnologically ; there is no connexion between them 
except the dual nature of lla-Sudyumna, and none between 

^ One form in Mt Jl, 18; another in Vfi So, 3 28, Hv 10, 

613-40 ; and the latter differently in Vs iv, 1, 5 13 : first two combined 
m Lg i, 6*J, 17-30. MBh says merely, Manu had nine sons and Ila, and 
fifty oilier sous (i, 75, 3140-3). Rm vii, 87-00, gives a variant version 
of the first form. 

Ila in Mt, Pd, Rm. I Id in all the others. 

^ MBh says Ila was both mother and father (i, 75, 3143-4 ; of. i, 95, 
3760). Mb IS, 12-13 says Ila bore Pururavas. Va 90, 45 ; 91, 1 : Hv S5, 
1357 ; S6‘, 1363, say Pururavas was Budha’s son, without mentioning Ila. 

Rm knows nothing of Sudyumna and his sons. 

® Va 85, 19 ; Br 7, 18-19 ; Hv 10, 632 : somewhat different in Mt IS, 
U-18. Bh ix, 1, 41 is late and blunders. 

^ This name is in Va 90, 266. 

JUAS. 1914.' 


18 
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them and Mann’s nine sons except through this fabulous 
Ila or Ila.^ 

Mann’s nine sons constituted another stock, and chief 
among them were Iksvaku, Nabhanedista, Saryati, and 
Karusa. 

From Karusa were derived the numerous warlike elans 
of the Karusas, who possessed the Karusa country.^ 
Nabhanedista^ was the progenitor of a long dynasty 
of kings, ^ who reigned in the country immediate!}^ north 
of Patna, because one of its later kings, Yisfila, founded 
Visala or Vaisali as the capital.^ No name is given to 
this realm, but the later kings M^ere called the Vaisalaka 
kings,® and it may therefore be denoted as the Vaisala 
kingdom. 6aryati’s realm ^ lay in the extreme west, in 
the region bordering the Gulf of Cambay, because his 
successor Anarta gave the name Anarta to Gujarat, and 
the capital was Kusasthali (the ancient name of Dvaraka).^ 
His descendants, the 6aryatas, reigned there for a time. 
This kingdom may be called Anarta. 

Iksvaku obtained Madhyadesa ^ and originated the Solar 
race, which had its capital at Ayodhya,^® where tlie main 
line of his descendants, sometimes called Iksvakus but 
generally Aiksvakus, reigned. There are two \ersions 
regarding the development of his descendants. One says — 
Iksvaku had a hundred sons, chief of wliom were Vikuksi 

^ This will be considered at the end of this article. 

Va 8€, 2-3 ; Mt 1^, 24 ; Hv 11, Go8 ; Vs iv, 1, 4. 

^ Generally corrupted to Nabhagodista or Nabhagorista, or shortened 
to Nabhaga, Arista, and Dista. The correct name is in RV x, 01, IS. 

* His line is called Dicta’s line in JRAS, 1910, pp, 25, 27. 

® Va 86, 17 ; V§ iv, 1, 18. Va 86, 22 ; Vs iv, 1, 18- 19. 

’ Va 86, 23-8 ; Hv 10, 642-7 ; Mt 1^, 21-3 ; Vs iv, 1, 20-39. 

8 See also MBh ii, 13, 613 J4, 632 ; Hv 36, 1967. 

8 Br 7, 20 ; Hv 10, 634. Va 85, 21 corrupt. 

Mt 1^, 15; Va 88, 20; Hv 11, 662. The name Kosala for the 
country was later. 

MBh iii, m, 13486 ; m, 13621. 

12 Va 88, 8-11, 20, 24 ; Br 7, 45-8, 51 ; Hv 11, 661-4, 667 ; Vs iv, 

3, 6. 
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(the eldest), Niiiii and Dandaka; fifty were kings in 
Uttarapatha (Nortli India), and forty-eight were .rulers 
in Daksinapatha (the Dekhan) ; Vikuksi, called Sa^ada, 
and his heir Kakutstha succeeded, and reigned in Ayodhya. 
The other says — ^ Iksvaku had a hundred sons, of whom 
Vikuksi was the eldest ; Vikuksi had fifteen sons, who 
were kings north of Meru, and 114 other sons were kings 
south of Morn, of whom the chief was Kakutstha, who 
succeeded him in Ayodhya, The former version seems 
less improbable (sucli as they are), but the two versions 
agree in this much, that practically most of the kings in 
North and South India were reckoned descendants of 
Iksvaku.^ 

Iksvaku’s second son Nimi (or Nemi) founded a separate 
dynasty ^ which reigned in Videha, and he is called 
Videha. His capital w^as »layanta. His son was Mithi 
Janaka, after whom the royal family were known as the 
Janakas.^ Their capital was also Mithila. This dynasty 
was an ottshoot of the Solar race and of tlie Aiksvakus, 
but these names were appropriated to the main line at 
Ayodhyfi, and this dynasty was distinguished as the 
Vaidehas, Janakas and Maithilas. 

Tradition and myth thus alleged that the kings and 
chiefs througliout India, except the Ailas at Pratisthana 
and the Saudyumnas in the eastern region, belonged to 
one common stock ; and tiny say so doubly, first with 
regard to IVIanu's sons, and secondly with regard to 
Iksvaku's descendants. This stock had five prominent 
kingdoms, the Aiksvakus or Solar race at Ayodhya, the 
Janakas in Videha, the Vai^ala kingdom north of Patna, 
the Karusas in Karusa (Rewa) and tJie Saryatas in Anarta 

Mt 12, 26-8 ; Pd v, S, lSO-3. 

Bh ix, 6‘, 4-5 is late and untrust^iorthy. 

See JRAS, 1910, p. 19. 

Vaikso Janakdndm in Va S9, 23 ; Bd iii, 64y 24. Janakavaihsa in 
iv^, 5, 13. Janakandih kule in Mk 18, 11. For individual kings called 
Janaka see JRAS, 1910, p. 19, note *. 
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(Gujarat). Tradition and myth thus virtually distinguished 
three .dominant stocks, for there is no connexion between 
them except through the fabulous Ila,’ namely, (1) the 
Ailas or Lunar race at Pratisthana, (2) the Saudyumnas 
in Gaya and the eastern region, and (3) all the other 
kings and chiefs throughout India. This last stock has 
no common name in tradition. The word ]\lanava is 
used too widel}^ to be appropriate. Some name is requir'd 
to distinguish this stock, and in the absence of any better 
term I venture to call it by the new word Manva? 

Furtlier, according to tradition roj'ai power hist 
developed in the Gangetic plain in the towns Prati^bana, 
Ayodhya, Jayanta, Mithila and Gaya, with an off-lying 
branch at Kusasthali. 

These traditions deal only with the dominant races. 
There are many indications that those^ races ruled ov(‘r 
various folk of rude culture or aboriginal stock, such 
as Nisadas, Dasas and Pulindas. Tribes of a highci* grade 
or hostile character are often mentioned, such as Daityas, 
Danavas, Nagas and Raksasas.*^ These names do not 
always implj^ that such tribes were different from Manvas 
and Saudyumnas, or even Ailas, but generally mean men 
of alien and hostile race in ksatriya tradition. They are 
sometimes used merely as epithets of hatred or ojiprobrium, 
and are found applied even to kings descended from tlie 
Aila or Lunar race ^ ; thus Madhu, the great king of the 
Yadavas (from whom Krsna obtained the patronymic 
Madhava), is styled a “ Daitya and “ king of the 
Danavas 

The kingdoms mentioned continued as they have been 

^ See further at the end of this article. 

^ After the analogy of Yadra from Yadv, and Madhva from Madhu. 
It is not found in Sanskrit and is therefore neutral ; still, some term 
unconnected with Manu would be preferable. 

* Compare the Chinese name, “ foreign devils,” for Europeans. 

* For the significance of this, see end of this article. 

® Hv 94, 5143, 5157, 5164. 
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described, witli the exception of the Aila dynasty. That 
quickly developed from Pratisthana. Northward it was 
barred by the Aiksvaku kingdom and southward by the 
warlike Karusas, hence its expansion began north-west- 
ward and eastward along the Ganges during the reigns 
of Pururavas' successors Ayus and Nahusa. Ayns brother 
Amavasu or his immediate descendants established a king- 
dom, the capital of which was afterwards Kanyakubja ^ ; 
and from Sunahotra or Suhotra, Nahusa’s brother or 
nephew, sprang a line of kings who reigned in tlie Kai^ya 
country with their capital at Kasi or Varanasi (Benares).^ 

Nahusa’s son Ya\’riti extended his kingdom greatly^ and 
became a samraj.^ He conquered not only all Madhyadesa 
west of the Ayodhya and Kanyakubja kingdoms but also 
the country to the N.W., W., S.W. and S.E. He had five 
sons, Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu and Puru, and divided 
his territories among them. He installed Puru, the 
youngest, in the ancestral sovereignty in the middle 
region,^ that is, the southern half of the joint Ganges- 
Jumna plain, and gave the elder sons the outlying terri- 
tories ; thus, according to the majority of the authorities, 
Yadu got tht^. south-west, Turvasu the south-east, Druhyu 
the west and Anu the north.® These directions are taken 
from the middle kingdom assigned to Puru ; hence Yadu 

^ It was Gadhi's capital, MBh v, JIS, 4005. 

2 Ka4i, Va 02, 18, 21 ; Bd iii, 67, 7, 23. Varanasi, Va 92, 23-68. 

MBh i, 75, 3151-4 ; vii, OS, 2292-7 ; xii, 29, 987-90 : Va 93, 90 ; 
Hv SO, 1602 ; Mt 24y 55-6. 

^ MBh i, 75, 3156. 

MBh i, 85, 3531, and next note. 

^ Va 93, 88-90; Bd iii, 08, 90-2; Lg i, 07, 11-13; Ku i, 22, 9-11 ; 
with Hv 30, 1017-19; Vs iv, 10, 16-18. Yadii’s region dahmiaparato 
is misread as ^parayo in Ku, °patha(o in Vs and atlio in Lg ; wdiile 
Hv reads purvottarasydm wrongly, for the Ayodhya territory lay there. 
Br 12, 19-20 is imperfect ; and Bh ix, 19, 22-3 is late and blunders. 
Instead of these allocations MBh i, 85, 3533-4 and Mt 34 y 30-1 say, 
“ From Turvasu were descended the Vavanas, from Druhyu the Bhojas 
(or Vaibhojas?), and from Anu the mleccha races ; ” but this version is 
incompatible with all other statements and allusions and seems erroneous. 
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had the country between the Carmanvati (Chambal) and 
^uktimati (Ken) Rivers ; Druhyu, the country north o£ the 
Chambal and west of the upper Jumna; and Anu, the 
north portion of the joint Ganges-Jumna plain ; and these 
positions agree with the subsequent notices of the Yadovas, 
Druhyus and Anavas. Turvasu’s kingdom in the south- 
east must have comprised the Kariisa country, where the 
Karusas must have been subdued, because nothing more 
is said about them till long afterwards ; but his line played 
no important part, and the references to it are very few. 

Thus at this time the Aila stock had dominated a large 
part of , North India, overcoming the Manvas in all those 
directions ; but the Ayodhya, Videha, Vai^ala and Anarta 
kingdoms, which were Manva, continued to flourish, and 
soon afterwards ^ravasti was built in the Ayodhya realm ^ 
Yadu's descendants, the Yadavas, then ^increased greatly 
in power, and divided at once into two great branch es.- 
His two chief sons were Sahasrajit and Kiustu, and 
Sahasrajit's successor, Haihaya, originated the f anions line 
of the Haihayas. Krostu’s descendants were not named 
after him, but to them was more particularly given the 
name Yadava. So far as the indications afforded by 
subsequent developments go, it would seem that the 
Yadava branch occupied the north part of Yadu's region 
and the Haihaya branch the south part. The Yadava 
branch first developed a great kingdom under its kino- 
Sa^avindu. He was a cakravartin,^ which means that he 
extended his sway over neighbouring countries. The 
chief kingdoms assailable were the Pauravas, Anavas and 
Druhyus, and he probably subjugated the first, because the 
Paurava dynasty disappears now from notice till Dusyanta 
re-established it.^ Probably also he forced the Druhyus 

^ Mt 12, 30 ; Va 88, 27 ; Br 7, 53 ; Vs iv, 2, 13 ; MBli iii, 201, 13518. 

a JRAS, 1910, p. 19. 

» MBh vii, 65 ; xii, 29, 998-1003 ; Va 95, 19 ; Mt 44, 18 ; Vs iv, 12, 1. 
JRAS, 1910, pp. 26, 43 ; and p. 282, infra. 
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further into the Panjab.^ 6a^avindu had many sons w})o 
were known as the Sasavindu or Sa^avindava princes ; 
hence it would seem that his territories were (Jivid^d 
among them in many small principalities. 

The kingdom of Ayodliya then rose to the highest 
eminence under Yuvanasva’s son, Mandhatr, who married 
Sasavindus daughter.^ Mandhatr was a very famous 
king,^ and became both a cakravartin^ and a samraj.^* 
He extended his sway so widely that an old verse said, 
As far as the sun rises and as far as he comes to rest, all 
that is called Yauvana.4va Mandhatr s territory.''^ He 
had a long contest with the Druhyii king Angara in 
the Panjab, and at last conquered him,® so that his 
sway extended to the Panjab ; and therefore Kanyakubja 
and the Paurava country must have acknowledged his 
sovereignty. The Anavas also from their position 
probablj' felt liis power.^ There is no indication that he 
assailed tlie Y^adavas, for the Sasaviiidavas were his 
brothers-in-law. Some passages suggest that he (or his 
sons) carried his power into the Narbada valley, but the 
statements are uncertain and inconsistent. 

After liis death his empire diminished, and the Kanya- 
kubja kingdom rose to local prominence under king 
Jahnu, who had married a princess of Ayodhya,^^ and 
after whom the Ganges was called Jahnavi.^^ Then, and 
seemingly in consequence of the disturbances caused by 
Mandhatrs coiiqucvsts, three great movements occurred 
among the Haihayas, Anavas and Druhyus. 

' See next paragraph. 

- MBh vii, 6*5, 23*22-4 ; xii, '^9, 999 ; Va 95, 20-2 ; Mt 44, 19-21. 

^ JRAS, 1910, p. 31. 

" MBh vii, 6*^ ; xii, 29, 974-86 : Hv 12, 711 ; Br. 7, 92. 

® Va 88, 66-7 ; Bd iii, 53, 68. « MBh ii, U, 649-50. 

’ MBh vii, 62, 228*2-3 ; xii, 29, 983 : Va 88, 68. 

Va 99, 7-8 ; Hv 32, 1837-8 ; MBh iii, 126, 10465. 

® He sacrificed in the country called afterwards Kuruksetra (which 
was perhaps Anava), MBh iii, 126, 10467. 

JRAS, 1910, p. 32. Va 91, 58 ; Br 10, 19 ; Hv 27, 1421. 
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The Haihayas, under their king Bhadra^reijya,^ carried 

their arms north-eastward over the prostrate Paurava 
reulm," conquered the kingdom of Kasi and reigned in 

Benares.^ The Kasi king, Divodasa I, recovered his 
kingdom and capital from Bhadra^renya’s sons, and yet 
abandoned Benares afterwards, and retiring eastward 
built a new capital on the River Gomatl. It is said 
the Raksasa Kseinaka then took possession of Benares ; 
and Bhadrasrenya s son Durdaina reconquered the Ka^i 
territory. That occupation by the Raksasas suggests 
that the country had been so weakened by the Haihaya 
raids that southern tribes invaded it ; and in connexion 
therewith it may be noted that a conflict took place 
between Anaranya, a king of Ayodhya, who reigned 
about that time, and Ravana,^ who would be a king from 
South India. The Haihayas held the Kasi territoiy, and 
seem to have been mainly engaged in raiding North India. 

The movements among the Anavas and Druhyas seem 
to have been connected. The Anavas rose to power at 
this time under two able kings, Maliasala and Mahamanas, 
and the latter appears to have encroached on a large part 
of the north Panjab, because he is styled a cakravartin 
and lord of the seven dvipas or doabs.® He had two 
sons, Usinara and Titiksu, under whom the Anavas 
divided into two distinct branches.® One branch headed 
by Usinara ^ established separate kingdoms on the border 
of and within the Panjab. Of his sons, four founded the 

^ Called Bhadrasena in Bd, Ag, Pd ; Rudrasrenya in Mt. 

2 This is implied by the name Vatsa (given by anticipation) in MBh 
xiii, SO, 1951. 

* The story is told in Va 9S, 23-68 ; Bd iii, 67, 25-72 ; Hv f.9, 1540-91 ; 
Br 11, 39-54, with Va 94, 6-7, Hv S3, 1847-8 ; Mt 4S, 10-11. 

* Va 88, 75 ; Bd iii, 63, 74 ; Lg i, 66, 44. See Rdvana in connexion 
with Rama, p. 285, infra. 

® Probably the north portions of the seven doabs from the Sarayu 
north-westwards. Va 99, 15-17 ; Hv SI, 1671-3 ; Mt 4^i 13-14. 

« Va 99, 19-24 ; Hv SS, 1675-81 ; Mt 48, 17-21 ; Bd iii, 74, 18-24 ; 
Br IS, 21-7 ; Vs iv, 18, 1. 

^ He was famous, MBh xiii, 76, 3689. 
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principalities of the Yaudheyas, of Navarastra, of the 
Ambasthas, and of the town Krmila, all on the east 
border of the Panjab. His chief son, Sivi AusinaVa, 
orio^inated the Sivis in Hivapura, and Hivis four sons 
established the kingdoms of the Madrakas (or Madras), 
Kekayas (or Kaikeyas), Sauviras and Vrsadarblias,^ 
occupying all the Panjab except the north-west portion. 
Sivi was a famous king, who greatly extended his sway,'^ 
so tliat he must have conquered much of the Panjab, 
which was divided afterwards into those kingdoms. The 
Panjab was the country of the Druhyus, whose power 
Mandhatr had broken, as already mentioned ; so it appears 
JSivi must have driven them back into the remaining 
portion of the Panjab, namely the north-western corner ; 
and this agrees with tlu^ mention that Angara’s son, the 
next Druhyu king, was Gandhara, who gave his name to 
that country.^ * There the Druhyus maintained their 
position permanently, and it is said that live generations 
afterwards they multiplied and founded many princi- 
palities in the mleccha countries in the northern region 
beyond India.^ 

The other branch of the Anavas under Titiksu moved 
eastward, and, passing beyond Videha and the Vaisala 
kingdom, descended into east Behar, among the ruder 
Saudyumna stock, and founded a kingdom, wdnch was 
called the kingdom in the East,^ and which afterwards 
divided into Ariga and four other kingdoms, as will be 
explained. 

About this time lived Kusa, king of Kanyakubja, and 
his younger son Amurtarayas® is said to have carved out 

^ Position uncertain. 

2 MBh vii, 68 ; xii, SO, 932-7 ; iii, SOS, 16674. 

Va 99, 9-10 ; Hv SS, 1839-40 ; Mt 4S, 6 7. 

Va 09, 10-32 ; Mt 48, 8-9 ; Vs iv, 17, 2. This is noteworthy w'ith 
regard to the inscription of later date found at Boghaz-!keui, mentioning 
Indian gods. 

® BtJ in, 74, 24 ; Br 13, 27 ; Mt 4S, 22 ; Va 90, 25. 

® Va 91, 62 ; V? iv, 7, 3 ; Hv 27, 1425. 
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for himself a kingdom from the brancli of the Saudyuinna 
stock in the country known afterwards as Jlagadha.^ 
Hxs son Gaya Ainurtarayasa reigned in the Gaya district, 
and was a king of note.^ Nothing more, however, is 
known of this dynasty.^ 

It was also about this time, apparently, that the Saryata 
kingdom in Anarta perished.^ Kusasthali was captured 
by Puny aj ana Raksasas,® and the Saryatas lied inland to 
other countries, where they developed into bands of noble 
ksatriyas called Saryatas ; and it is probably they who 
are mentioned not long afterwards as forming one of the 
five bands of the Haihaya-Talajaiighas. 

The Bhargavas were the priests of the Haihaya kings, 
and grew wealthy, but enmity arose between them, and 
the Bhargavas fled northward.® Arjuna Kartavirya, the 
Haihaya monarch,^ turned to Datta the Atreya. He was 
a famous cakravartin and samraj, and raised the Haihaya 
power to pre-eminence by his character and conquests 
during his long reign. He captured the town Slahismati, 
on the rocky island Mandhata in the River Narbada,® 
from the Karkotaka Nagas, and made it his fortress- 
capital. He extended his sway to the sea on the wt‘st 
and into Madhyadesa northwards. He defeated Ravana, 
tlie king of Lanka, who had come northwards on corKiuesi.® 

^ Rm i, S^, 1-8, with next note. 

3 MBh lii, Oo, 8518-20, 8527-39 with 8060-4. 

The Rm suggests the country was afterwards oc(‘U|>ied l)y Yaksas 
and Raksasas (i, 12-14 read wdth i, 7-10), but confutes the 

genealogies. 

^ Va SS, 1-4 ; Br 7, 37-41 ; Vs iv, 1-2. 

» Probably from the sea. May Punya-jana be connected with tlie 
country Pttnt ? 

« MBh i, 178, 6802-779, 6827 ; xiii, 56, 2905-10. 

7 Va 94, 9-43 ; Mt 4S, 17-39 ; Br 18, 160-194 ; Vs iv, 11, 3-6 ; MBh 
ii, 14, 649-50 ; xii, 49, 1751-9 ; xiii, 15B, 7188-95. 

® The identification of Mahismati with Mandhata is established in 
JRAS, 1910, pp. 444-7, 867-9 ; and corroborated by Hv 33, 1870* and 
Br IS, 178. 

® See Pdvana in connexion with Rama, p. 285, infra. 
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The Bhargavas appear to liave taken to arms at tliat. 
time. Rcika Aurva, who was the chief Bhargava rishi 
then, allied himself by marriage witli Gatliin or Gadhi. 
king of Kanyakubja/ and his son Jamadagni married 
a princess of Ayodhya/^ Gadhi was succeeded by his son 
Visvaratha, who, however, relinquished liis kingdom and 
])ecame a brahman with the name Visvamitra,^ being 
succeeded by his son Astaka.^ 

The enmity between the Hailiayas and Bhargavas 
brouglit on a conflict between Arjuna s sons and Jamad- 
agni s son Kama. They murdered Jamadagni, and Rama, 
who was a great warrior/" is said to liave killed Arjuna, 
and most of them and many Haihaj^'as.® Fable adds that 
Rama in liis vengeance killed off all ksatriyas from the earth 
twenty-one times,^ but this will be noticed further on. 

Arjuna’s chief successor was his son Jayadhvaja, who 
was king in Avanti, and his son and successor was 
Talajangha. Talajahgha had many sons, chief of whom 
was Vitihoira ; and his descendants, the Talajaiighas, 
devekq^ed so greatly that the name Ttilajangha became 
almost ecpiivalent to Pfaihaya. The Haihayas comprised 
five gi'eat bands, the Yitihotras, ^aryatas, Bhojas, Avantis, 
and Tundikeras, all of whom were reckoned lYilajahghas.^ 
The Haihaya dominion stretched from the sea to the 
lower part of the Changes- Jumna doab, and thence to Kasi/*^ 
They continued their mids into North India (just as the 
Marathas did in modern times), for there is no suggestion 

^ MBli iii, IJo, 11044-54 ; Va .9/, «G ; Hv ^1, 1430 1. 

“ MBh iii, i/J, HOOT-iitf ; Va 85, 89-92; 1453 4. 

See JRAS, 1913, p. 880. 

See JRAS, 19J3, p. 88S ; JVlBh iii, m, 13301-2. 

® MBh vii, 7iK 2427, 2440 ; Va .9/, 90-1 ; Hv il, 1454-5. 

® MBh xii, ^9, 1760 9; iii, lir>-17 vii, 79: Va 94, 40-7; Mt M 
42-3 ; Hv 3S, 1887-8. 

MBh vii, 70, 2444 ; xii, 49, 1775-8. 

® Va 94, 48-53; Mb 4*^, 45-9; Hv 34, 1891-8; Lg i, 08, 10-13, 
16-19 ; Br. IS, 199-207. 

* MBh xiii, $0, 1946, 1950-1. 
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that they founded new dynasties in the countries they 
conquered ; and it is pi‘obable that they overthrew the 
Kanyakubja kingdom, for it disappeared about this time.^ 
Tlie realm of Ayodhya then lay open to assault. The 
disorganization caused by the long-continued Haihaya 
raids left North India a tempting prey to the hardy 
races of the north-west, and Hakas, Yavanas, Kaiiibqjas, 
Pahlavas and Paradas poured in and joined with the 
Haihaya-Talajanghas in an attack on Ayodhya. The 
king Bahu“ was driven from his throne and died in 
the forest, but his queen was succoured by tla^ Bhargava 
rishi, Aurva, in his hermitage. Her son Sagara was 
born there, and was trained in arms by Aurva. During 
this interval of some twenty years or more tl»c further 
progress of the marauders was stayed, for the Videha 
and Vai^ala kingdoms were not overthrown apparently, 
and the foreigners seem to have settled down in the 
countries they had overrun. 

The destruction wrought by the Haihayas and foreign 
hordes^ may be imagined by comparing the deplorable 
condition to which India was reduced by the Sfaratha 
power and the Persian and Afghan invasions in tlie 
eighteenth century. The two periods are remai*kably 
alike. These events are nowhere described connectedly, 
but are summed up in the bralimanical fable that Kama 
Jtoadagnya destroyed all ksatriyas oft* the earth twenty- 
one times. He began hostilities with the Haihayas, but 
it was the Haihayas who, bent on conquest, attacked all 
kingdoms, overthrew dynasties and destroyed the ksatriyas 
by their long-continued raids.'^ 

^ Astaka’s son Lauhi is the last king mentioned, JRAS, 1913, p. 888. 

2 Va 88, 122-43 ; Br 8, 29-51 ; Hv 13, 760-84 ; Rm ii, 110, 15-25 
(briefly, calling Bahu Asita). 

It is noticed in MBh xii, 49, 1783-6. 

^ As Rama began, the subsequent slaughter was attiibuted to him. 
Rama certainly did not exterminate the Haihayas, for they were rising 
into great power as the “ Talajanghas” during his life. 
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The first kingdom to reassert itself appears to liave 
been Kasi. Its kings had carried on a long struggle with 
tlie Haihayas, and at length Pratardana, son of Divodasa II, 
defeated the Yitahavyas or Vitihotras and recovered his 
territory,^ ihougli Varanasi itself was not regained till 
later by his grandson Alarka.'’ 

By this time Sagara liad attained manhood and entered 
on a fight for his own kingdom of Ayodhya.^ He 
vaiKjiiished the Haihayas and Talajaiighas and the 
foreigners, and re-established the Aiksvaku dynasty there. 
He also subdued the enemies throughout North India and 
became a cakravartin ^ ; in fact, lie annihilated the Haihaya 
dominion and notlii ng more is said of Haihayas till long 
afterwards. They appear to liave continued in their own 
territory in the Narbada valley, but only as a small kingdom 
merged in tin* great branch of the Yadavas. Sagara also 
resolved to exterminate tlie foreigners wlio had settled 
down in his kingdom, if not tliroughout North India®; 
but tlie then Vavsisiha, the royal priest of Ayodhj^a, who 
had maintained his position apparentl}^ under the Haihaya 
rule, interposed in their favour and prevented him. Sagara 
then spared their lives, but abrogated their religious usages 
and imposed degrading distinctions on them — which 
naturally disappeared in the course of time.^ 

During the height of the Haihaya dominion a young 
prince of the Yada^a branch, named Jyamagha, was 
expelled by his elder brothers and souglit his fortune 
southwards in and beyond the upper Narbada ^a]le3^ and 
founded a principality among tlie Rksa Hills (the 

’ xMBh xiii, S(K l9oH-7(y : JRAS, 1910, p. 88 : Va .9/, 04-5. 

- Va 68 ; Hv i'O, 1591 ; J?, 1748-9. 

" Va 124 5, 135-43; Hv 13, 774 84; Vs n, J, 1S-2I ; MBh lii, 
100, 8831-2. 

" MBh xii, .^,9, 1023-9 ; Hv 13, 785 ; Va S8, 144. 

^ See n. ^ for references. 

** The rest of the story of Sagara is marvellous, the birth of his 60,000 
sons, his horse-saerifice and their destruction. Va^<5, 144-52 ; Hv IS, 
790-807 ; MBh iii, 106, SSSl-lOl, 9913. 
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Satpura range), apparently in Vidarbha, for bis son was 
called Vidarbha and the main line of his successors reigned 
there.^ 

When Sagara established his empire over North India, 
the only noticeable kingdoms that had survived were 
Kasi, Videha, the Vaisala realm, the Anava kingdom 
in the east, Turvasu's line in the hilly country of Rewa 
and the new state of Vidarbha in the Deklian. All the 
other kingdoms had perished or been subjugated- But 
oil his death his empire declined, and the submerged 
dynasties recovered themselves, especially those at a 
distance ; thus the Kaikeyas, Madras, etc., in the Panjab 
appear to have revived ; the Yadavas of Vidarbha 
extended their power northward and founded the kingdom 
of Cedi‘^ in the country lying along the south of the 
Jumna; and the Kasi kingdom formed the new princi- 
pality of Vatsa in the south of the Ganges-Jumna doab.^ 

The Paurava claimant then was Dusyanta, who had 
been adopted as heir by Marutta, son of Karandharna, 
of Turvasu’s line.^ He recovered his ancestral kingdom 
and re-established the Paurava dynasty wliich had been 
out of power since Mandhatr’s time. His son was Bharata, 
who was a cakravartin ^ and samraj,® a famous monarch : 
and his successors were known, not only as Pauravas, but 
more particularly as Bharatas and Bharatas.® 

The Ayodhya kingdom rose to eminence again, fii*st 

^ Va 95, 27-38 ; Hv Sr, 1979-89 ; Mt U. 28 38 ; Vs iv, 12, 2 14. 

Va 95, 38 ; Mt 38 ; Lg i, 58, 40 ; A"s iv, 12, 15. 

Hv 29, 1597 ; 32, 1753 : Va 92, 65, 73 ; Hr 11, 60 ; 13, 78. 

^ Va 99, 133 ^ith 1-4; Mt -^9, 10 with 48, 1-3 ; Hv 32, 1721 with 

1830-4 ; V§ iv, 19, 2 with 16, 1-2: JKAS, 1910, p. 43. 

’ MBh i, 7^, 3119-21 ; Hv 32, 1723 ; Va 99, 133 4 ; Mt 49, 11. 

« MBh ii, 14, 649-50. 

’ MBh iv, 64, 2035 and in brahmanical literature : but its use is rare 
in ksatriya tradition except in compounds as Bharafarsabha, Bharata- 
mita'tna. 

® The general term ; MBh i, 2, 371 ; 74, 3223 ; 94, 3709 : Mt 24, 71 ; 
49, \l; Va 99, 134. 
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iindei’ Bhagiratha/ and again under his third successor 
Ambarisa Nabhagi - ; but no changes occurred except that 
the large and indefinite Anava kingdom over the 
Saudyumnas in the east became divided up into five 
kingdoms, Aiiga, 'Vahga, Pundra, Suhma and Kalinga.^ 
The capital of Aiiga was ^lalini, and its name was 
changed afterwards to Cam pa or Campavati (Bhagalpur) 
after king Campa.*^ 

The Paurava kingdom had shifted its position north- 
westward, for its ancient site at Allahabad became the 
Vatsa realm (p. 282) ; and Bharata’s fifth successor Hastin 
founded the city Hasfcinapura^ as his capital. It remained 
the Paurava capital for centuries onwards. It was about 
this time apparently, that king Yisala founded the town 
Visala or Yaisali^ as the capital of the kingdom, which 
has been called the Vaisala kingdom in anticipation. 

The Paurava dynasty grew great and formed fresh 
kingdoms under its king Ajamidha. His brother 
Dvimidha founded a new realm and dynasty, which may 
be called that of the Dvimidhas,^ and lay probably east 
of Hastinapura.® A cousin named Rantideva Sankrti, 
a famous king, had a .short-lived kingdom on the River 

' MBh vii, 00 ; xii, J,9, l#5G-63. Styled samrtfj\ MBh ii, J4, G49-50. 
After him the (Ganges was named BhagXrathi, Ya 167-9 ; etc. 

^ MBh vii, 04 ; XI i, 993-7 : Va <S7V, 171-2. But there was 
another and much earlier AmbarLsa Nabhagi, Hv 813 ; Mt ii, 41 ; 
i^, 20. 

- Va 99, 26-34, 85 6, 98 ; Mt 23-9, 77-8 ; Hv JJ, 1682-93. 

^ MBh xii, J, 134 : Vii 99, 105-6 ; Mt 4S, 97 ; Hv Sly 1699. 

® MBIi 1 , 9J, 3787 ; Va 99, 165 ; Hv JOy 1053-4. MBh i, 9^, 3736 
says it had been Bharata's residence ; if so, Hastin gave it his name. 
The other nam€\s, (lajasahvayciy Varandhi'^iyny etc., \^ere probably mere 
puns, for its region was not elephant-country, having been occupied by 
the Anavas long before. 

^ See p. 270, ii, \ 

’ Va 99, 166, 184-93 ; Gv i, 140 , 8, 14-16 ; Bh ix, ^i, 21, 27-8. Mt.^9, 
70-9 and Hv ^Oy 1075-85 var}^ iv, 19, 10, 13-15 errs. 

® It must have adjoined the main Paurava territory, was not Paficala, 
and presumably bordered on Kosala (Mt 4^^ 75 ; Hv SO, 1081) ; also 
N. Paftcala lay between it and S. Paiicala (Hv SO, 1083-1112). 
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Chambal.^ Ajamidhas realm was divided on his death 
among.his three sons, the main kingdom with the capital 
Hastinapura, and two others in the Krivi country, which 
was named Pancala afterwards, a northern kingdom 
of which the capital was then or soon afterwards 
Ahicchatra,- and a southern of whicli the capital was 
afterwards Kampilya.^ All these three lines were 
Pauravas, Bharatas and Ajamidhas, but the latter two 
branches were distinguished afterwards as the kingdoms 
of North and South Pancala respectively, . and those 
patronymics were appropriated to the main line at 
Hastinapura^ 

The northern of these two kingdoms first rose to 
eminence, and in consequence of a jocular boast uttered 
by one of its early kings Bhrmya^va, the name, the 
“five capables’' or Panealas, was given to his five sons.^ 
But the name Pancala grew into general and approved 
use as the name of this dynasty and realm, and super- 
seding the old name of the country, Krivi, was extended 
to the whole Pancala country.^ Bhnnya^va was succeeded 
by his son Mudgala, and Mudgala’s son became a 
brahman and originated the family of the Maudgalyas^: 
but the line continued under his descendants Yadhryasva, 
Divodasa and Srhjaya. These kings play an important 
part in the Rigveda,® and their relationship to tin* 
Maudgalyas and the brahmanical order suggests how 
that followed naturally. 

^ MBh iii, S93, 16674 ; vii, 67 ; xh, 1013 22 : Mt 49, 35 7 ; 
Meghad. i, 46, where Comm, says his capital was Dasapura. 

2 YA99, 194-211 ; Nit 50, 1-16; Hv 3S, 1777-95: JVlBh i, 138, 5509 
5515-16; 1111-12. 

« Va 99, 170-82 ; Mt 4^, 47-59 ; Vs iv, 19, 11-13. MBh i, 138, 5509 
5512-13 ; Hv ^3, 1252. 

e.g. Samvarana (see infra) is called Ajamidha, MBh i, 94, 3737. 

® Probably humorously ; cf. our title ‘‘ Prime Minister”. If so, it is 
obvious why the name does not occur in the Vedic hymns about these 
kings. 

« JRAS, 1910, pp. 48, 1328. 

7 JRAS, 1910, p. 1330. 8 JRAS, 1910, p. 21, n. ». 
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The kingdom of Ayodhya again rose to eminence 
under Dilipa II, surnamed Kliatvahga, who was reckoned 
a cakravartin,^ and under his successors Raghu, Aja, 
Dasaratha and Rama. The story of Rama brings South 
India into view definitely for tlie first time. As related 
in the Epics it appears largely as fable, yet the fable 
must liave grown out of some basis, and the following 
features are worthy of notice in it. 

Iliere was a flourishing kingdom of people who are 
called Raksasas in Ceylon, with Lanka as their capital ^ 
and Ravana ^ as their king ; and there was a settlement 
of Raksasas in tlie lower Godavari valley called Jaiia- 
sthana,^ which is treated as part of Ravana’s realm ; hence 
there must have been intercourse between tlie two, and 
that must obviously have been by sea. During all these 
centuries no change had taken place in the Dekhan 
politically except the founding of Vidarbha, but the 
religion of North India had penetrated into the Dekhan, 
because there is frequent mention of munis there whom 
the Raksasas had maltreated,^ and Agastya, whom 
tradition places earlier than Rtoa, is called the conqueror 
of the south. The south was Agastya’s region and his 
abode is said sometimes to have been on the Malaya Hills.® 

1 Va S8, 182 ; MBh vii, 67 ; xii, 964-73. 

® See p. 272. The RmdescribesLaukaiiitheinostglowingterms(v,-^£F.). 

® Two other Havanas have ])een mentioned (pp. 276, 278). JRaranay 
though Sanskrit in appearance, can hardly be a Sanskrit word, for it is 
not credible that any Kaksasa king would have taken a Sanskrit name, 
when tl^ese Raksasas were bitterly hostile and are described as civilized. 
lidvaria is probably the Tamil word irtivaHy ‘‘(iod, king, sovereign, 
lord,” Sanskritized — a fuller form of /rei, which has tlie same meanings. 
Malayalam has “sire” (used in addressing princes), where the r 
shows it differs from Tamil imyan ( = Skt. rdjd), Kanarese has (and 
also apparently irivafa), “master.” Telugu seems to have lost the 
word. Tamil ci and Skt. d constantly correspond, and i is mainly a 
helping vowel to r ; hence ireivan may well have been Sanskritized as 
Rdva\wb. If so, Ravana would be the royal title. 

^ Rm ii, i/6, 11 ; iii, 18, 25 ; MBh vii, 59, 2226. 

® Rm ii, 116, 11-19 ; 119, 18-20 : MBh vii, 59, 2227. 

® Rm iii, 11, 78-83. MBh iii, lOJ^, 8792-4. JR AS, 1910, p. 41. 

JRAS. 1914. 19 
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Bama avenged the munis’ wrongs on the Kaksasas.^ 
Havana carried Sita off to Lahka/^ Rama with the aid 
of a people in South India called monkeys, whosiJ' capital 
was Kiskindha ^ (somewhere between the River I^na and 
the Nilgiris), crossed over to Ceylon by ” Ada»^ Bridge, 
killed Ravana and recovered Sita. Thus tlie only 
civilized communities in South India then were in Jana- 
sthana and at Kiskindha. The Pandya kingdom did not 
exist then, for it is not mentioned, though Rama passed 
through that very country to reach Adam’s Bridge. 

Rama succeeded to the throne of Ayc/dhya, and was 
reckoned a cakravartin.^ His brother Satriighna conq uered 
tlie Yadavas and founded the city Mathura, where he 
and his two sons Subahu and Surasena reigned."’ His 
brother Bharata was related to tlie Kaike^^as ill the 
Panjab, as liis motlier was a Kaikeya princess®” and 
his two sons, Taksa and Puskara, liad principalities at 
Taksasila and Puskara vati respecti\ ely, boili in the 
Gtodhtoi country."^ The fourth brother Laksmana liad 
two sons, Ahgada and Candraketu, and to them are 
assigned two countriovS near the Himalayas. Angada had 
the town Ahgadiya in Karapathadesa, and Candraketu 
had the town Candracakra.® Rama had two sons Kusa 
and Lava. Kusa succeeded him, and is said to ha\e also 
founded the town Kusasthali on the Vindliya Hills.^ 
Lava obtained the northern portion of Kosala, with tlie 
famous city Sravasti.^® 

Rama was the last cakravartin of the Ayodhya line. 

^ MBh iii, ^76, 15987 ; Km lii, 

2 Through the air ; by sea would have beeji the natural way. 

8 Rm iv, 13. 1 : MBh iii, ^79, 16107. 

* MBh vii, 59 ; xii, 29, 944-55. 

5 Va 88, 185-6 ; Hv 55, 3093-3101 ; 95, 5244-5 ; Rm vi, GS-70, 

6 Rm i, 18, 13 ; 77, 15-17. 

7 Va 88, 189-90 ; Bd iii, 63, 190-1 ; Vs iv, 4, 47. 

« Va 88, 187-8 ; Bd iii, 6$, 188-9 ; Vs iv, 4, 47. 

^ It is difficult to place this. It may perhaps have been north of 
Daksina Kosala. 

va 88 , 198-200 ; Bd iii, 63, 198-200 ; Mt 12, 51. 
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Aftef his deatli the Yadava king Bhima recovei’cd Mathura, 
put an end to Satrughna's line, and reigned there.^ Nothing 
more is *said of the two sub-Himalayan principalities of 
Laksmanas sons, the two small Gandhara states of 
Bharata’s sons disappeared among the Panjab kingdoms, 
anA the i^^avasti kingdom would seem to have been 
re-absorbed into •Kosala. From this time onward the 
Ayodh^'a and other eastern kingdoms played no important 
part in the political life of India, and the predominant 
actors wertj the Yadavas and Pauravas. 

The Yadav ' king Bhima appears to be Satvata of the 
genealogies.- Satvata had four sons,*^ and his territory 
appears to have been divided among them thus. Andhaka, 
called the great Bhoja, reigned at ]Mathura ; and his 
descendants, tlie Aiidhakas. comprised the Andhakas 
proper and also his son Kukuras descendants, known 
as tlie Kukuras, who became the chief Yadava dynasty 
reigning at Mathura, which was the chief Yadava capital.^ 
Another soil, Devavrdha, and his son Babhru were famous 
kings, and their lineage, which was very great, reigned 
in ]\lrttikavati,^ a town in the upper region of the Narbada 
southward of Vatsabhumi.^* A third son A rsiii established 
a dynasty whicli seems to have been in Gujarat.^ Deva- 
vrdha's descendants were specially called the Bhojas,® 
but this name was applied comprehensively to many 
branches of the Yadavas.® There were other Yadava 
kingdoms, such as Avanti, Dasarna, Vidarbha and 
Mahismati, though tliis last seems rather to have been 
tlje renmant of the Haihayas. 

^ Hv Oft, j5‘>4rj-8. “ Yu 4r> 7 ; Lg i, 6\V, 47 -0 ; Hv 3/, 1995-6. 

Mt 44, 47-S ; Vii UO, 1-2 ; Hv 33, 1999-2000. 

^ Hv 33, 2014-30 ; Lg i, 09, 32-42 ; Vu 90, 115 (where read Andhakat 
for S(iityakdt)~lA^, 

® Va\%*, 0-17 ; Hv 38, 2(X)4-14 ; Mt 44^ 

MBh iii, 333, 15245-0 with Jyamagha's story {p. 281). 

^ Va 90, 17 ff. ; Hv 39, 2040 (where read Vrpjfft' for Krodor) ff. 

« Bd iii, 71, 18 ; Br 13, 45 ; Lg i, 09, 9 ; Vs iv, 13, 6. 

MBh ii, 13, 570, 589 ; v, 137, 5351, 5366. See p. 279. 
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North Paficala continued to flourish under Srhjaya, 
Cyavana, Somadatta and SudAsa.^ Sudasa raised it 
to its height, and it was he apparently who drove the 
Paurava king Saihvarana out of Hastinapura ; but, when 
he was succeeded by Sahadeva and Somaka, the kingdom 
declined, and Saihvarana recovered his kingdom with 
Vasistha's aid. Saihvarana’s son Kuru raised the Paurava 
kingdom to eminence. He gave his name to Kuruksetra 
and pushed his rule beyond Prayaga, wliich means that 
he must have established a suzerainty over South as 
well as North Pancala, which was already defeated. His 
descendants were specially known as the Kurus and 
Kauravas, besides being Pauravas, Bharatas and 
Ajamidhas. 

A descendant of Kuru in the fifth degree, named Vasu, 
conquered the Yadava kingdom of Cedi and established 
himself there, whence he was styled Caidyoparicara. 
He extended his sway eastward as far as Magadha, and 
was reckoned a cakravartin.^ On his death his territories 
were divided among his sons, the Vasavas. The eldest 
Brhadratha obtained Magadha, built Girivraja as his 
capital ^ and founded the famous Barhadratha dynasty. 
Another son had Cedi,^ and others the intervening realms 
of Karusa ^ and Kausambi ( Vatsa).® With the Barhadratha 
dynasty Magadha for the first time takes a real part 
in the ‘ history ' of India. 

Some little time later the Kauravas became eminent 
under Pratipa and his successor 6antanu,^ and South 
Pahcala under Brahmadatta, who was a contemporary 
of Pratipa.8 Ugrayudha of the Dvimidhas conquered 

^ JRAS, 1910, pp. 48-51 ; and p. 21, n. 

2 JRAS, 1910, pp. 11, 22, 51. MBh i, 2362 ; Hv m, 8815. 

3 Hv 117, 6598 ; MBh ii, 798-800. 

* Hv 117, 6599-6601 ; Vs iv, U, 11. - 

® Vft iv, 11. 6 See MBh i, 6*J, 2365. 

’ MBh i, 9,5, 3797 ; v, 148, 5053-5 ; Hv 32, 1819. 

« Hv 20, 1047-9 ; MBh xii, 234, 8603. 
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North Paucala and was killed by Bhisma in battle ; and 
that line soon afterwards disappeared. Prsata regained 
liis own kingdom of North Pahcala,^ and also obtained 
South Pancala.2 

Jarasandha, king of Magadha, then rose to the highest 
power and extended his authority as far west as Mathura, 
where the Yadava king Kaihsa, who had married two 
of his daughters, acknowledged him as overlord. Kaihsa 
was a tyrant and Krsna killed him. This brought down 
on Krsna and the Bhojas of Mathura Jarasandha s wrath, 
and in fear they migrated in a body to Anarta (Gujarat), 
and established themselves in Dvaraka.^ 

Drupada succeeded his fatlier Prsata in Pancala, but 
Drona with the help of the young Pandava and Kaurava 
princes conquered him, and keeping North Pancala for 
himself, gave Drupada South Pancala.^ The young 
Pandavas were then eager for fame, and Bhima and Arjuna 
with Krsna’s help killed Jarasandha, their common enemy. ^ 
This brings the traditional account down to the time 
of tlie great Bharata battle, and the kingdoms that existed 
then have been discussed before.^ 

We may now take stock of all the racial and political 
changes that had taken place. Of the Manva kingdoms 
there remained three, those of Ayodhya, Videha and Vaisali; 
and the greater part of the Dekhan continued unchanged. 
The Saudyumna stock had been almost overwhelmed by 
tlie Anavas and Pauravas, and its power was confined 
to the Utkalas and other tribes in the hilly tracts between 
Gaya and Orissa. All North and East Bengal was held by 
Pragjyotisa, which is nowhere connected with any of these 
races and would seem to have been founded by an invasion 
of Mongolians from the north-east. All the rest of North 

^ Hv 30 , 1071-3, 1082-1112. - See n. ^ 

Called aamraj, MBh ii, J3, 371-86 ; Hv .97, 4963-72. 

* MBh ii, 13, 594-616 ; Hv 91, 4953-61 ; 117, 6579-86. 

« MBh i, 138 \ 160, 0344-54 ; Uv 30, 1113 -15. 

« MBh ii, 19-33, 930. ^ JRAR, 1908, p. 309. 
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India and the north-west part of the Dekhan had been 
dominated by the Aila stock and was held thus: — 

The Pauravas ruled the whole of tlie Ganges and Jumna 
valley from the Sivalik Hills to Magadha, except Suiasena 
(which was Yadava) and Kasi , naniely, the kingdoms of 
Hastinapura, Paiicala, Cedi, Vatsa, Karusa and Magadha. 
Ka^i was an Aila lealm of eailier foundation (p. 273). 

The Yadavas lield all the country between tlie Rajputana 
desert and a line drawn roughly from Bombay to the 
south-east of Beiar and then north to the River Ken 
(^uktimati), including Surasena but excluding Cedi and 
Vatsa (which however had belonged to them before the 
Paurava Vasu conquered them). 

The Anavas held all the Panjab west of Kuruksetra, 
and all East Behar, Bengal proper and Oiissa The 
Druhyus held the Gandhara lealm and the noith-west 
frontier of the Panjab, and aie said to have spread out 
into kingdoms bejond. The Turvasu line had failed, 
except that the Pandya, Cola and Kerala royal families 
in the extreme south claimed descent fiom it, or lathei 
from Dusyanta, who had been adopted into it (p. 282).^ 

All the occurrences that have been set out are stated 
in tradition, and the chief authorities for every statement 
have been cited. Now, whatever doubt may attach to the 
arrangement of this account and the sequence in which 
the events have been narrated, yet two things are not 
open to such doubt, namely, the initial position and the 
ultimate position , and tradition is definite about them, 
that is (1) that the Aila lace began with Puruiavas 
at Allahabad, and (2) that ultimately it dominated all the 
countries of North India (except the three kingdoms of 
AyodhyA Videha and Vaisali) and the north-west of the 
Dekhan, and that all the reigning families therein were Aila, 
The ultimate position is shown in the annexed map, where 
boundaries can of course be only regarded as approximate. 

1 Mt 4-5 ; Va 99, 5-6 ; Hv S^, 18S5-6. 
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The broad result then stands out clear, that the Aila 
stock began with Pururavas in a small principality 
at Allahabad, and dominated the whole of Noith India 
down to Vidarbha.^ with the exception of the three 
Man\ a countries of Ayodhya. Videha and Vaisali ; and 
those countries had been profoundly influenced by Aila 
thought and culture. Now this result is precisely what 
is known as the Aryan occupation of India, so that "what 
is called the Aryan race is what Indian tradition calls 
the Aila or Lunar race; that is, Aila = Aryan. The 
Saudyuinna stock without doubt represents a distinct 
race, but 1 am not prepared to suggest what it should 
be called ethnological ly.‘^ Tlie Manva stock, whicli held 
all the rest of India with the three kingdoms of Ayodiiya, 
Videha and Vaisali, would naturally appear to declare 
itself Dravidian ^ 

It will thus be seen that Indian tradition knows nothing 
of anj" Aryan invasion of India from the north-west, nor 
of any gradual advance of the Aryans from thence east- 
wards. It makes tlie Aryan power begin at Allahabad 
and spread its dominion thence in all directions except 
over Kosala, Videha and Vaisali ; and tradition even says 
then' was an Aryan outflow of the Druhyus through the 
nortli-west into Afghanistan and beyond (p. 277). 

Yet tradition does not say the Ailas or Aiyans 
originated in India, but distinctly suggests that they came 
from outside. The legends and myths about the pro- 
genitor Pururavas Aila all connect him with the middle 
Himalayan and trans-Hiinalayan region. He was closely 
associated with the Gandliarvas. His wife Urvasi was 
a Gandharvi.'^ The regions he frequented were the Rivers 

^ The five racoh descended from Yayati overspread the entire earth ; 
Va 93, 108 ; Bd in, lOd 0 ; Hv 30,\u9 20. 

^ See further, p. 293, n. 

For this reahou I dislike the term Munvn, hut can think of none 
better. 

^ Va 91, 9 ; Bd iii, 66, 9 ; Hv 1374. 
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Mandakini and Alaka, the Caitraratha and Nandana 
forests, jbhe mountains Gandhamadana and Meru, and the 
country of the Northern Kurus.^ The Gandharvas are 
assigned to those regions. From them he obtained 
sacrificial fire, lie himself ultimately became a Gan- 
dharva, and his sons were known among them.^ Further, 
Pururavas is said in some accounts to have been born 
in the northern country Ilavrta, wliich was so named 
after his parent Ila.^ 

Now these tales are mythical, and tradition becomes 
mythical when it reaches back to its utmost limits ; yet 
such myths do not spring from nothing, but must have 
had some basis. They certainly suggest that f’ururavas' 
origin was in that north region. This inference is 
supported by the fact that that region, the middle region 
in and beyond the Himalayas, lias always. been the sacred 
and ancient land of the Indians. The north-west frontier 
had no ancient associations or memories of any kind, and 
never had any sanctity. This is a remarkable fact of 
the first importance. All ancient Indian belief was 
bound up with that middle region, and it was thither that 
rishis and kings turned their steps when they sought the 
ancient inspiration — never to the north-west.^ 

Tradition and myth therefore concur in suggesting that 
Pururavas came originally from beyond the middle 
Himalayan region ; that is, that the Aila or Aryan race 
entered India from that direction. Myth names the 
country Ilavrta in the far north as the land from which 
the race came when it entered India. Pururavas' name 
Aila occurs in the Rigveda (x, 9o, 7, 18) and is therefore 

^ Va 91, 5-8 ; Br 10, 5-8 ; Hv flfj, 13G7-70. 

Va 91, 40-8, 51 ; Hv ^6, 1402-10 ; Br 10, 11 ; Ag .^73, 14. 

3 SoMfcii, 43-66; 12, 12-15: Pd v, S, 82-105, 117 -120. Bd iii, hV, 
23-8, adopts the story partially and ineptly ; and Va So, 25-8 similarly, 
with the first part lost. 

^ See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, ii, pp. 323-39, where all the passages agree 
with this view, except the two quotations about Kashmir. 
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very ancient — more ancient than the stories about Ila and 
Ila.’^ Some importance may therefore be attache^ to the 
luytli whicJi connects it witli the first part of the word 
Ilavrta; and the fables about I1& and Ila or Ida were 
probably devised in later times to explain the name 
Ailar Such explanatory stories are common in Sanskrit 
literature, but the connexion between Ail a and Ilavrta 
would not have suggested itself naturally, is surprising 
and may therefore be a truly ancient relic. 

A few words may be said about what tradition suggests 
regarding the Vedic age. To arrange the reputed authors 
of the hymns chronologically, as far as possible, with the 
aid of tradition is a large and arduous task that has 
yet to be done ; still, my examination of tradition has 
incidentally touched many of them, and I offer a few 
remarks provisionally. Various hymns are attributed 
to persons who lived in the earliest ages, but it is with 
Vii^vamitra’s time that we enter definitely on the Vedic 
period. Most of the reputed authors who are mentioned 
in tradition are later than his time, and the list reaches 
down to Devapi (the eldest brother of king Santanu)^ 
who lived about half a century before Vyasa. Hence the 
period of tlie hymns did not close till just before 
Vyasa’s time, and it would follow that he not only 
arranged them as tradition says, but must have also 
compiled them into the Rigvedic canon. It could have 
been only a rislii of commanding ability, knowledge and 
eminence, who could have brought into one compilation 

' See JR AS, 1913, p. 412. 

“ It may lie mentioned that Sudyumna, into whom Ila was turned, is 
‘'aid to have been a kimpu?'u^fi ami finally deiiarted to Ilavrta; Mt 
16, 19; Pd V, <S’, 121, 124; Lg i, 6\i, 22. The kimpurusas were also 
placed in that same north region. Myth thus connected the Saudyumna 
stock also M^ith that land. Further, it is said in Mt iJ, 18 and Pd v, 
123, that the Kurus, that is, the Northern Kurus, belonged to or were 
subject to that stock. These allusions suggest that that stock, which 
held East India, came also originally from the north. 

® Niruktaii, 10; Brhadd. vii, 156*; MBh 24 S, 5054-5. 
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all the liymns composed by the different and sometimes 
rival bralimaiiical families and also a large quantity of 
hymns of miscellaneous authorship : and Jiave established 
that compilation as a canon accept('d uiKjuestionably 
by all subsequent times. No rislii is mentioned who 
could have accomplished that except Krsna Dvaipfiyana 
Vyasa. 

If we may estimate the date of the great Bhiirata battle 
as 1000 B.c. approximately, Devapi would be placed alx)ut 
a century earlier. If further we form a clironological 
estimate from the genealogical table in JRAS, 1910. 
pp. 26-9 (and we have no other basis to work upon), 
Vi^vamitra may be placed, at a very moderate computation, 
about seven centuries earlier than the battle. Hence 
without attempting precision the Yedic age may be 
estimated as 1700 to 1100 B.o. apprpximabOy, from 
tradition. 

It may be objected that the language of the hymns 
betrays no marked differences commensurate witli so long 
a period, and to this point the following suggestion may 
be ottered with all deference to Yedic scholars. It would, 
I imagine, be generally conceded that no sacred literature 
attains to verbal veneration until it has been definitely 
formed into a canon and finally closed ; befoi*e that it 
is no doubt sacred, but it lias not acquired rigid sanctity. 
Hymns handed down orally during the centuries before 
the formation of the canon could hardly escape being 
gradually and imperceptibly modified in tlieir diction 
as the language gradually changed, so that, when they 
were at last compiled into tlie canon, their languagi* 
would be rather that of the age when the canon was 
formed than that of the ages when they were composed. 
If this suggestion be reasonable, it would explain wliy 
there is no very marked difference in the language of the 
hymns, though they manifestly purport to liave been 
composed during a very long period. 
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Thia presentation of what Indian tradition says about 
th(^ earliest times differs greatly from what scholars have 
d(‘duced from a study of the Veda and the Vedic 
literature; yet may I in conclusion offer, as a plea for 
a fair consideration of it, this question : Can a complete 
account be constructed if we put aside the copious tradition 
left ])y the ksatrij^as, who played the chief part in 
establishing the Aryan dominion by their conquests ? 

Tn order to show at a glance the development of the 
Aila (or Lunar) race a concise genealogical table is added 
on the next page. It exliibits the principal ruling families 
and dynasties of the Ailas. and does not deal with the 
populace in the countries and capitals mentioned. 
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GLEANINGS EEOM SHABARA 

Hy Colonp:^ GEORGE A. JACOB, Indian Army. 

TT is passing strange that this ancient and interesting 
author, whose exposition of the Mimamsa sutras is 
the oldest now extant, should be so much neglected by 
modern students of Sanskrit. Yet one would suppose 
that a writer who offered an interpretation of Vedic ritual, 
and who preceded Sayana by nearly twelve centuries, 
would never fail to receive attention from students of the 
most ancient literature of India. But there are others to 
whom a good knowledge of Mimamsa is of importance. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, without that knowledge, 
it would be impossible rightly to comprehend the larger 
treatises on Vedanta — notably those of the very learned 
Appaya Diksita, in which very lengthy disquisitions on 
Mimamsa topics abound — or even Jayanta Bhat^’s 
Nydyamanjarl, 

Quotations from Sahara are found in all such works 
though not to the same extent as those from the famous 
Mimamsaka Kumarila, who probably flourished in the 
seventh century of our era.^ Dr. Ganganath Jha, of 
Allahabad, has done great service by his translations 
of those very abstruse works the Slokavdrtika and 
Tantravdrtika, which, together with his very helpful 
work entitled “ The Prabhakara School of Purva 
Mimamsa ”, which he prepared as a thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Letters, have brought a valuable 
body of Mimamsa lore within reach of even those 
unacquainted with Sanskrit. 

I have recently prepared for my own use a somewhat 
full Index to the first six Books of f^abara’s bhasya, and 
^ Sacred Books of the East^ vol. xxv, p. 613. 
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now offer a few items from it as samples of the interesting 
matter .to be found there. There are one or two references 
to MahMeo Moresvara Kunte’s unfinished work entitled 
Saddarsanacintanika, It contains a translation of the 
sutras of the first five books o£ Jaiin ini's treatise and of 
part of the sixth book. His renderings are not very 
lucid, but there is a good deal of useful information in the 
notes ; and, most important of all, to my mind, he gives 
references to a large number of the Vedic passages 
explained in the bhasya. The Vedic Index occasionally 
mentioned is, of course, that compiled by Professor A. A. 
Macdonell and Dr. A. B. Keith, and published in 1912. 
The Vedic Concordance is the gigantic work by Professor 
Bloomfield, which forms vol. x of the Harvard Oriental 
Series. 

All but the last of the nyayas qyoted below are 
included in the latest editions of my Poimlar Sanskrit 
Maxims, but the references now ^iven to Sahara’s 
bhasya are new. 

1. This uncommon technical term (from 

the root ^ “ to separate ") is found under sutras 3. 7. 32-5, 
where Kuiite defines it as a particular statement which 
narrows the application of a general statement ", In the 
adhikarana comprised by those four sutras an imjuiry is 
made as to whether the Vedic declaration 

the sacrilicial lites of a Soma 
sacrifice have [or require] seventeen priests,” is an example 
of or wliether it is merely a 

that is, an injunction limiting the number of priests, 
without in any way discriminating between them. 1’he 
pUrvapahm assigns it to the former, but that view is 
shown to be untenable. In the BJuliruitT, under Vcdanta- 
sUtra 1. 1. 23, we find the expression 
which in the Kalpataru (a commentary on Bhamati) 
appears as and is dehned as 
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Since tlie number of priests for a Soma sacrifice is 
limited to sixteen, liow is it that tlie above passage 
provides for seventeen ? This point is dealt vs^ith in 
sutras 36-8, where, after disposing of the suggestion 
that’ the Sadasya is the seventeenth, it is decided that the 
SoctmJ, or patron for whom the sacrifice is offered, is the 
additional man. 

Professor Eggeling’s note on Hatap. Brdlu x. 1. 4. 19, 
which forbids tlie employment of a seventeenfli priest, 
is of interest: '‘This prohibition is probably directed 
aijaiiist tlie Kausliitakins, who recognize a seventeenth 
priest, tlie Sadasya, who seems to have taken no other 
part in the sacrificial performance except sitting in the 
Sadas as the permanent custodian thereof.'’ 

2. II In the bhasya on sutras 6. 2. 16-18 

there is a discussion as to whether in everyday life, as in 
the performance of religious rites, everything commenced 
must of necessity lie carried to completion. The prim&< 
facie view is that it is as imperative in tlie former as it is 
known to bt* in the latter, since both alike have their 
codes of laws wliich jircscribe penalties for those who fail. 
The following, for example, is laid down for artificers: 

^ which 

Kunt(* rend(u*s thus : “ Iii the case of a spokt* being 
broken, a flag is to be hoisted, and a Brahman is to be fed 
with a miIk>preparation.” Now, apart from the absurdity 
of hoisting a flag as a remedy for a damaged (probably 
he7d, rather than broken) spoke, one would like to know 
the authority for attaching such a meaning to 
since it is not to be found in the lexicons and is not 
explained in the commentaries. Tn the Marathi dictionary, 
however, we find which Molesworth defines as 

'' a common term for the central and the two side-slips 
which lie along a door What these slips are I cannot 
say, but they would seem to be intended to strengthen or 
bind together the component parts of a door ; and it is 
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just such a sense as this that is required for if it 

is* to ba worthy of its name, and useful for straightening 
a bent spoke or splicing a split one. 

3. il This curious statement — 
‘‘the cows of the gods walk on their backs'’ — is A past, 
^rautasHtrciy xi, 7. 6, and is quoted by Sahara (under 
sutra 1. 3. 30) in support of the argument of an objector 
that words are used in the Veda in a different sense from 
that attached to them in common life. In this case it 
is urged that go cannot possibly mean “ cow ”. The 
Siddhantin of course rejects this view, and Kumarila 
attempts to remove the diflSculty by suggesting {Tantra- 
vdrtika, p. 245) that possibly the cows are on the earth, 
and that when in its revolution it passes over the abode 
of the gods, the cows appear to be walking upside down ! 
One wonders wliy he did not reverse tliis and place the 
spectators on the earth and the cows in heaven, so as 
to justify the expression “the cow^s of the gods'*. 

4. (I Readers of the Mahdhhdsya will 
remember the simpler form of this word in the sentence 

which Dr. Kielhoru ^ rendered 
“ If anybody (in interpreting a rule) should say anything 
that is not contained in the sdtra, such a statement w’^ould 
not be accepted ", Tlie derivative em 2 :)loyed by Habara is 
found under sutra 6. 8. 36, whilst Vacaspati Misra twice 
uses in his comment on Yogabhdsya, iv, 1 5. Besides 

the above I know of no examples of the word, in either 
form, in philosopliical writings. ^ 

5. II These words are clearly used 
by Sahara under sutra 6. 8. 35 in the sense of “indication" 
and “indicated" respectively; but it is not easy to deduce 
that meaning from “to bite". In the IJhdtupdtha, 
xxxiii, 91, there is a root “ to speak ", or “ shine ", 
but perhaps the more probable source of the two w’^ords is 


1 JRAS. 1908, p. 499, on Ma^ha, ii, 112. 
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the Prakrit root dame, “to show,” for which see Monier- 
Williams, s.v. 

The passage in which the words occur forms part of 
a lengthy discussion (under sutras 6. 8. 30-42) as to the 
meaning of the word in the sentence 

(TS. vi, 1. 11. G), the decision 
being that “a goat” is intended. The sentence 

witli whicli wo are concerned is tlie following : 

f?! ^ ii 

G. Wrfir II Under sfitra 2. 2. 9 Sahara quotes and 
discusses the mantra (TS. 2. 6. G. 4) wrfiT TT TpFRW^ 

“ the fault of repetition [or, of too close a connexion] is 
brought upon a sacrifice when two cakes are offered in 
succession ; he therefore offers the low- voiced oblation in 
between them, in order to avoid that fault ”, It is 
strange that here, as well as in his bhasya on a similar 
passage in Aitareya Brahmajia, iii, 47, Sayana should 
have taken this woid to be the equivalent of , 

and that Dr. Hang, following him, rendered it “ laziness”. 
One of tlie tliree meanings assigned to it in Nirukta, 
iv, 20, is and in his translation of ^ataj)^ 

Brahmava, 1. 3. 2. 8 and 1. 6. 3. 27, Professor Eggeling 
rendered it “ (the fault of) a repetition ” and “ (the fault 
of) sameness ”, a meaning clearly required by the context. 
It is a pity, therefore, that the compilers of the Vedic 
Index omitted that sense of the word. It may be added 
that the word WTfWTT is found hi Sank^epasdrlraka, i, 161, 
where the commentator explains it by one 

meaning of which is “ repetition 

Since the only example of the verb given in the 

lexicons is that of RV. viii, 79. 2 (quoted by them as 
viii, 68. 2), namely “ all that is sick 

.TRAS, 1914: 20 
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he medicines ” (Griffith), it may be of interest to note 
that, in the discussion on the Taittiriya mantra, Sahara 
twice uses this verb in the sense of ‘'to remedy He says: 

IwfffFC. Then, a liHle 

further on, ^ 

7. ^5^ ^ ^ nave” of a wheel this word is not 

found in Sanskrit lexicons ; but Molesworth includes it, in 
that sense, under It is found in the bhasya (i, 4. 20) 

in the sentence • 

8. W Various meanings liave been assigned 
to this word,^ which is found only in RV. iii, 53. 14, 
a mantra commencing with the words H 

II According to Sahara (1. 2. 39) it is the name of 
a city. He says : •TW I 

(sic) TTWr H So, too, Kumarila, 

On p. 4 

of his introduction to tlie Rigveda, Sayana quotes Sahara's 
explanation, as above ; but in the interpretation of the 
mantra he makes naicasdkha an epithet of 

9. II Tliis word is new to me and is not 

found in the dictioiiaiies. It is used by Sahara (3. 8. 32) 
as an epithet of in the sense of “un- 

consecrated” — or possibly as itself the name of some 
kind of grass — and used for making the Madhava 

explains it thus : 

tit: This is confirmed 

by the Sdstradipilca, [^tf ^:] 

10. II Under the same siitra as the above we 
find the following in connexion with the Darsapurnamasa 
ceremonial : 

“ Of two blades of darbha grass, of equal length, viz. each 
a span long, and with the points unbroken, he makes 
two pavitras This description of the pavitra at once 

^ See Vedic Index under this and Pramaganda, 
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differentiates it from that of tlie Rigveda, which, aeco)*ding 
to the Vedio Index, was a sieve made of sheep's wopL 
In his translation of Satap. Brdh, i. I. 3, Professor Eggeling 
calls the above ‘"strainers'', “purifiers”, and “clarifiers”. 
In tlie original of para. 3 we read cfTWri^ffT* 
cTrfif* which the Professor renders “ having then 

strained the sprinkling water with thosej two (strainers), 
lie sprinkles with it ”, and adds in a footnote, “ He pours 
water into the Agnihotra ladle (in which some o£ the awn 
of the rice remains), and after ch^aning it with the two 
strainers he sprinkles with it.” Dr. Ganganatha Jha ^ 
defines the pavitr(f as “a blade of kusa cut into two 
(‘(|ual pieces, and consecrated with a mantra : used for 
sprinkling water ”. The use of the word ^7^^, however, 
in the Brahmana, and of in Kdiudyana 

natro, 2. 3. 33. 

^fJJ^ltw), makes it clear tliat the j>i(ci(ros Avere not 
sprinklers of water, the idea of pnrifijbtg being inseparable 
from the word. 

11. 'gOTSfitZ II rtabara probably coined this word, 
vhich is said to iiiean “ twisting of the back ” in turning 
from side to side in order to examine and explain various 
objects to a ])upil. It occurs under sutra 2. 1. 32, and is 
(‘xplained ])y Kumarila thus: 

1 2. TTI^ ’ II This maxim is found 

twice in the bliasya ; under sutra 3. 3. 14 in the words 

jrWT:, and under 3. 8. 12 in 
the sentence ff JW: 

Wf?!. 

1 3. II The abridged St. Petersburg lexicon 
alone shows the root ^ wdth these three upasargas, and 
quotes A past, Sraiita, vii, 14. 8, a»s an example. Sahara 

^ Prdhhdhar Mimdriisd, p, 269. 

“ See Third Handful of Popular Maxima (2iid ed., 1911). 
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(6. 1. 7) gives us two more, perhaps from some Kalpasutra : 

71^ “^g^TWTfr: TilTraTTTSRifpr” ^ 
TilTRmTTrql^” 

14 II As used by Jaimiiii in sfitra (i. 4. 30 

T{WVR^WI^(TK) verb clearly means “to take 

the place of”, “to be substituted for”, something else, 
a sense not found in our dictionaries. In expounding the 
sutra Sahara employs tlie noun as the equivalent 

of a meaning assigned to it in the Vacaspati/din. 

This is confirmed by the JaiminisiitravrWi as follows: 

\ ^ Trftf^rfv: if 

I, who am not a Vedic scholar, may presume to difier 
from one so learned as Dr. Garbe, I would suggest that 
“ substitute ”, and not “ corollary ”, is the meaning of 
TTSTTOT^ throughout the Apasiamha SmutaHatra, 

15. It As the only recorded example of this 

very significant w’ord is from some unspecified commentary 
on Gautamas Dharmasdstra, I offer one from Babara, 
Under sutra 4. 3. 24 it is argued that a man ought to 
finish any sacrificial act which he has commenced, even 
though he has ceased to desire the advantage to be derived 
from it. But why ? •' I 

n 

16. n This expression, found near the 
end of the bhasya on 2. 1. 12, has puzzled me exceedingly. 
The paridhis, as Dr. Jha^ tells us, are three logs of wood 
placed on the north, west, and south sides of the altar; and 
Professor Eggeling calls them “ enclosing-sticks ”. Six 
kinds of wood are named by Katyavaria (ii, 8. 1), of which 
the paridhis may be made, but Bana is not one of them. 
In Brihadaranyaka Upanisad, 3. 8. 2, w^e have the word 

as an epithet of inft (understood), and Hankara 
^ Prdhhdhara Mimdmaa, p. 257 . 
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explains as a piece of bamboo affixed to the point of 
an arrow. This meaning may be conjectural, .but -in 
any case it would be unsuitable here. Can any one 
enlighten us ? 

V7. II This saying (explained in my 

Maximn) is found under sutras 2. 1. 4 ; 3. 4. 40 ; 4. 1. 18 : 
4. 2. 10; 6. 1. 1. It probably originated witli Sahara. 

18. II This, too, is found in the bhasya 
on 3. 5. 46 in the following words : 

^PRRTT^ wm: I ^ ^ f^^piir: 

This reminds us of a passage in MahdhhaRya 1. 2. 64 
(vart. 43) which T have quoted under the nyaya 

^Tc(^ in the second edition of part iii of 
tlie Maxmis. 

19. II Sahara (6. 8. 28) quotes TS. 3. 1. 4. 3, 

\h. ^ trfwmW 

H III the Rigxeda, according to the 
Vedic Index, '' Mayu denotes the ‘lowing’ of a cow and 
the ‘ bleating ’ of a sheep or goat,” but here it means 
<i cry of pain proceeding from an animal that is being 
killed at a sacrifice, and which necessitates the 
Here is Sayana’s comment on the passage. After quoting 
Apasf. i^rantasntra, vii. ]7. 3, 

’iinfnftw ho says; ^ 

Although the Srautasutra (juoted above seems to state 
that the 411 to be offered if the animal raises a cry 

of pain, etc., yet the commentator declares that the offering 
is not made on tliat account, but simply on account 
of the killing I Here are his words : 

20. II This nyaya is found four 
times in the bhasya, namely in 3. 5. 44 ; 5. 3. 1 2 ; 5. 4. 1 1 
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and 18. The meaning seems to be, ‘‘ It expresses just 
what is stated, and nothing more.'’ For otlier examples 
see the second edition of part ii of the Macrims. 

21. II Many of our readers will doubtless 
recall with pleasure Dr. Kielhorn’s very interesting- 
exposition^ of this “somewhat peculiar plirase” which 
is found four times in the Maliahhatiya. It has been 
\ariously interpreted, but is really the equivalent of 

“ they say I think, however, that it seems, in 
some cases, to imply a feeling of contempt for the persons 
in question as being mere chatterers whose opinion was of 
little value. A point of great interest brought out by 
Dr. Kielhorn is the fact that the same phrase is found 
in one of the Jatakas as vattdro honfi, a form of 
expression which, as we are told in a footnote, is of 
frequent occurrence in some Pali works. Dr. Kielhorn's 
comments on this coincidence deserve attention. Sahara, 
no doubt, took it from Patanjali, and we find it as 
under sutras 3. 1.2 and 4. 2. 8 : and as 
under sutras 1. 4. 10 and 11. Sahara was 
a keen grammarian, and a firm believer in the aecurac}' 
of Panini. Under sutra 10. 8. 4 there is an interesting 
passage in which he gives his opinion as to the relative^ 
credibility of Panini and KMyayana, which is quoted by 
Vacaspati Misra in Bhdiaatl, 3. 3. 2G. 

22. II So Sahara under sutra 3. 8. 42 ; 
and the same is found in the Benares edition of Kdtyayana 
^rautasdtra, xxiv, 176, where the commentary says: 

I * * . ^ 

But in Taydya Brdhmana, xxv, 7. 1, it is called 
and in the next sutra it is stated that the 
Saktya Gauriviti, who offered a purodasa of meat, attained 
universal prosperity by means of that sacrificial session 
at the River Yavyavati. The A'pasL &rauta, too, has the 


1 In JRAS. 1898, p. 19. 
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reading and it is from sutras 23. 11. 12 and 13 

that Sahara quotes the passage which 

tells how the meat for the sacrificial cakes was obtained. 
These two siitras, alas ! are not quoted in Dr. Bloomfield’s 
Concordance, and I spent a lot of time in hunting 
for them. 

23. II 'i'his well-known simile, which 
illustrates the “ apparent existence ” of the Vedantist, is 
emp1o3"ed in the following passage on sutra 3. 8. 24 : 

w ff ^rwtf : w 

24. There is a curious passage in the opening part of 

the sixth book where a discussion is raised as to the 
application of the injunction ^^rf. It cannot, 

it is said, «ppW to ireps, for being inanimate they have 
no desires of air\' kind : but it maj^ perchance, apply to 
aoiimtds, for tliat they desire things is proved by their 
seeking a shady spot when overcome by heat, or a warm 
one when oppress(Kl bj" cold. If it is objected that all 
their desires relate to present enjojunent and not to 
anj’tliing in the future, the objection is proved to be 
groundless bj^ the fact that days are seen to fast on the 
fourteenth day of the month, and haivks on the eighth, 
with a view to some advantage in the future ! This 
prima facie view is gravely refuted on the ground that 
without a knowledge of the Veda m)ne are led to engage 
in fasting in order to obtain some advantage in the distant 
future, and of course animals liave not that knowledge ! 

25. In connexion with the Vajapeya sacrifice we find in 
jlpast, Srauta, xviii, 2. 11, the sfitra 

which is (juoted by Sahara under sfitra 
3. 4. 13 and 3. 8. 12. As the sfitra is not included in the 
Vedic Concordance, the above reference to it may be 
R help to some quotation-hunter. 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA, 

By Majok C. ECKFORI) LUARI) 

The Great Dam anj) Temple at Bhojpur in 
Bhopal State 

rjlHE temple and dam which form the sulyect of tins 
paper liave already been dealt with in the Indian 
A'liiiqiiavy ^ and in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,- the former paper, written by Colonel Kincaid, 
being tlie most complete. 

The little village of Bhojpur is situated in the Bhopal 
State of the Central India Agency in longitude 23° b' N. 
and latitude 77° S8' E., 5 miles north-east of Dip station 
on tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railway. From this 
station it is reached by a country track leading at first 
over rocky hills and finally over deep alluvium, which 
marks the area of the old lake described further on. 

Dip was, as its name still shows, once an “ island ” in 
the lake. The present village lies at the base of a rock- 
strewn hill on the summit of which signs of a much older 
settlement may still bo traced. From the top of this hill 
a hue view of the whole of the area occupied by the old 
lake can be had. 

The village of Bhojpur is traditionally supposed to have 
been founded by Raja Bhoja I of Dhar (1010-55). He 
is, moreover, credited with having erected a large town 
here. This an examination of the site shows to be a mere 
fable, as there are no traces whatever of a settlement of 
any size, while tlie unfinished condition of the temples 
proves that whatever the intentions of the founder may 
have been, he was unable to carry out his design. In 

^ hid, xvij, 348. 


^ JASB., viii, 805; xvi, 739. 
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Mu^al days, moreover, when places of importance undei* 
the Hindus usually became the head-quarters of Sarkars 
or Mahals, this place was of no importance apparel^tlJ^ 
A Bhojpur is mentioned in the as the 

head-quarters of a mahal in Sarkar Raisen, but it is 
a different place of the same name. It may be remarked 
also that no traces of Muhammadan occupation exist here, 
such as are invariably met with in any place used as an 
official centre, while its remoteness would militate ao^ainst 
its being a place of imj)ortanc(\ 

The great temple stands just above the villag(‘ of 
Bhojpur, a little to the south-east of the shorter of the 
two dams to be described later, at an elevation slightly 
higher than the maximum water-level as controlled by 
the waste weir. 

The shrine is Shaivite and is incomplete, all that stands 
being the garbha-grha containing the Lihga, of which 
the doorway faces west over the site of the great lake. 
A wall of rubble and mud now extends in front of the 
shrine, forming a long narrow courtyard, enclosing some* 
small huts used by the local Mahant and his chelas. The 
sanctum is in plan a simple square of ()6 feet, (juite 
plain in design, and without any of the salient and 
re-entrant angles usual in northern temples. It is raised 
upon a plinth 7 feet high, divided into two sections by 
a simple string-course. The doorway is of unusual height, 
partly covered with carving of the bell and chain j)attern 
and other designs. It was evidently to have been decorated 
profusely with carving below also, the empty socket-holes 
for pieces of sculpture being still visible. 

Within four massive pillars support the foundations 
of a magnificent dome, which unfortunately was nevei 
completed. That its present condition is not due to 
injury but to incompletion is clear from the existence 
against the north wall of the earthen ramp by which the 

^ Jarretb& Blochmann, Ain-i-Akhari, ii, ]90. 
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blocks of 8tonc3 were raised to the necessary level to enable 
them to be placed in position as well as by the numerous 
shaped blocks lying round the building. 

The four pillars, massive as they are, have been saved 
fi-om any appearance of ht^aviness by clever construction. 
Eacli pillar is built uj) in three sections ; the lowest is an 
octagon with facets of feet, surmounted by another 
octagon with facets of 2^ feet, from which a twenty-four- 
faced section rises. 

The Lihga within is also of unusually massive pro- 
portions. It has a total height of 20 ft. 11 in. including 
the base, the emblem itself being feet high and 

17 i feet in circumference. It stands on a massive 
platform consisting of three sandstone blocks placed one 
upon another, and is 20 ft. 10 in. s(iuare at its foundation. 
Here, as in tlie.caso of the pillars, skilful construction 
has ])revent(‘d any appearance of excessivi' ma.ssiveness. 
Tlie parts are carefully graduated, while the rounding 
off of the corners adds to its gracefulness. A flight of 
steps leading up to it is certainly a later addition. 

Th(‘ temple is supposed to date from the twelfth century, 
l^his seems probable, and though legend associates both 
Bhqja and Udayaditya (1059-81') with its erection, a later 
date would appear more likely. 

To the east of this temple, higher up the hill, stands 
a Jain shrine. It is rectangular in plan with sides of 
14 and 11 feet. The roof is formed of large stone slabs. 
The floor is 3 feet below the base of tlio door. It 
contains a large figure of Mahavira, 18 feet high, flanked 
by two statues of Parasnath under the usual snake-hood 
canopies each 7 feet high. All these figures are naked, 
showing that they belong to the Digambara sect. This 
building is clearly nothing more than the garbha-grha of 
a temple of which the rest was never completed. This 
is shown bj^ the plinth and also the existence of an earthen 
ramp similar to that at the great temple. To the north 
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of this temple is a small shrine formed of nine pillars of 
simple ^design, which contains a large lieadless figure of 
a female deity and a small image of Parasnath. Just 
outside lie two more figures, one of Para&nath and the 
Other of Mahavira, both belonging to the Digambaia sect* 
Nowhere are there any inscriptions, a few names scratched 
on walls and a short salutation to the son of Mahadev ”, 
all in modern characters, being the only records in any of 
these buildings. 

Traces of other small temples aie to be found scattered 
in the bushes and along the rocks leading from the great 
temple to the short dam. The figure of a goddess, another 
of a bearded Rshi, and some small images lie near the 
remains of one small ruined shrine. A large number of 
samadhi stones are collected at one spot, and a Yoni with 
fifteen rows of footprints before it, oaclji row containing 
sixteen footprints, or 240 in all. 

Some very interesting designs have been cut on the 
surface of the rock near these footprints. These aie 
apparently working plans to scale of designs to be used 
in the great temple. 

To turn to the dams. Two dams lie west of the village. 
From the map it will be seen liow skilfully the position 
of the lake was chosen The scheme was to form a vast 
sheet of water by utilizing the streams of the Betwa 
and Kaliasot Rivera. To effect this the waters of the 
Kaliasot had to be diverted so as to unite with those 
of the Betwa. Three dams were required to carry this 
Out. The first was that near Bhopal, which still divides 
the upper and lower lakes. It is known as the dam of the 
old fort, the '"Qila kohna band”. This dam deflected 
the stream southwards. On its course, however, it would 
have escaped through the gap lying west of Goklakhedi 
village, the only gap in the natural wall of hills which 
surrounded the area chosen. Here the longer but lower 
of the two dams was raised. It is 3,250 feet long, and 




Remains of dam at Hhojuar. 
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200 feet wide at its broadest part, its average lieight 
being 24 feet. It now carries a country road lea,ding to, 
Bhopal city. The dam is formed of rubble and earth in;' 
tlie centre with a facing of sandstone blocks, set square 
like bricks. The stream of the Kaliasot no longer flows 
against it, the accumulated silt having driven it into 
a new course often lying as much as 400 yards away. 

The third dam, now in a ruined state, is by far the more 
interesting of the two. Having to withstand the full 
flood of tlie two rivers it was constructed with great care. 
The western end was carried 200 feet back into the rock 
of the bank, being brought out in a curve and protected 
with two revetments on the lake side. On the side 
opposite to this the dam wall has been taken 500 feet into 
the rock so as to obviate the danger of its being cut 
through or round by small streams. It is not, however, 
so strongly made at this point, as the pressure it was 
called on to bear was lessened by the way the rock rises 
from the lake side to meet the dam wall. 

This dam was 42 feet high at the banks and 50 feet high 
in the centre when intact, its base covering about 275 feet, 
the actual width of the gap filled by it being 120 feet. 
The greatest care was taken to ensure its strength in the 
centre, as the remains on the western bank show. Here, 
where the top is uncovered, it is possible to see the nature 
of the structure. The dam was divided internally into 
rectangular compartments by vertical walls of sandstone. 
These compartments were then filled with stone and rubble 
well rammed down, a method pursued, no doubt, through- 
out the structure. 

The facing of this dam was perhaps its most interesting 
feature. Great blocks of sandstone averaging 4 feet long 
by wide and 2| thick were employed. On the lake 
side, where the water pressure was considerable, they were 
set in at an angle of 66 degrees. Throughout the dam no 
cement was used anywhere. 
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Eastwards of this dara lay the waste weir by whicli the 
level of the lake was controlled. This was formed by 
cutting down into the neck of a col lying between two 
small hills. The waste weir channel lies 40 feet above the 
base of the dam. 

The Betwa and Kaliasot now flow through the gap and 
wend their way down a picturesque valley, with lofty 
wooded banks, which is strewn for over a quarter of a mile 
from the dam with great blocks of sandstone, once the 
retaining wall of this barrier (see Fig.). 

The area of water held up by these dams exceeded 
250 square miles (see Map). It stretched from Dumkheda, 
near Bhopal city to Amoha in the south, and from 
Chaplasar in the east to Barkhedi in the west, the 
maximum length and breadth being respectively 22 and 
15 miles. 

From the Pandava hero Bhim to llama and Raja Bhoja 
of Dhar, various persons have been credited with tlu^ 
erection of the dams, but there seems little doubt that 
they were the work of either Raja Bhoja or one oi the 
Paramara line, to which he belonged, a line that ruled 
over Malwa from the ninth to the fourteenth century, 
reaching the zenith of their power in tlie ideventh 
and twelfth. The assignment of these dams, therefoi-e, 
to the eleventh or twelfth century must com(‘ very near 
the truth. 

The builders, whoever they were, had considerable 
knowledge and skill, as the selection of the site and the 
boldness of the design amply testify. 

Tradition records with greater certainty that the 
ruined dam was cut through by Sultan Hoshang Shah of 
Malwa, who ruled from 1405 to J435 a.d., 200 years or 
more after its erection. Whether this was done in a fit 
of destructiveness or with the deliberate intention of 
securing a large fertile addition to his possessions, it is 
impossible to say, but considering the troubled times he 
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lived in it seems most likely that he came across the dam 
in some march from his new city of Hoshangabad, which 
lies not far distant, and destroyed this monument of 
a former Hindu ruler out of mere wantonness. It is also 
possible that tradition is at fault and natural causes 
destroyed it. But tradition has more to say, adding that 
Hoshang Shah employed a large army three montlis in 
making a breach, and that it was thirty years before the 
heavy alluvium left by the waters of the lake became 
sudicicntly dry to be habitable, so that the Sultan himself 
benetited little, though he conferred a great boon on his 
successors. 

Many tales have ))een woven round the memory of this 
great spread of water. Raja Bhoja and his Rani are said 
to ha\e sailed on hot weather evenings from Bhojpur 
across to Bhimbait at the southern end of the lake, where 
some curiously shaped rocks are called after the Pandava 
hero to this day. Another tale narrates that Bhoja, 
atllicted with leprosy, was told that he could be cured 
only by washing in the biggest lake in all India, and 
that the lake must be fed by one stream for each day 
in the year. For a long time only 3(14 were forthcoming, 
till a (Jond, Kallia by name, discovered the stream called 
after him, the Kaliasot. The lake was made and the king 
was cured. Numerous small shrines, simply formed of 
large slabs of sandstom*, are still pointed out as “ Rfija 
Bhoja’s boathouses 

It would be interesting to spec\ilate on the etrecl which 
this huge sheet of water, sending its moisture-laden 
breezes over the plateau, had on the climate of Mal'wa. 
Forest still covers the hills and valleys round Bhojpur, 
but ill the days of the lake it must have been far more 
luxuriant, and possibly the traditional fertility and 
exemption from famine which is always attributed to this 
Htill favoured tract owed its existence largely to this great 
expanse of water. 
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The lake is no more and the glories of the place are 
dimmed, but the ruins of tlie titanic dam remain, and the 
fame of the mighty sheet of water, which once lapped the 
rocks at the foot of the great temple and on which Raja 
13hoja and his queen loved to sail after the heat of 
a summer’s day, still lives in Northern India in a series 
of verses recording the greatest vanished marvels of 
the land. 

Tal to Bhoprd tfii 
Aur sab talfiya 
Rani Kamalapati 
Aur sab raiiaya 
Raja to Rfimchandra 
Aur sab Raj ay a 
(and so on). 
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rjiHE Vakataka Dynasty, of which the very name and 
existence had been utterly forgotten for many 

centuries, was brought to the knowledge of students of 

ancient Indian history by the publication in 1836 of 

JBAS. 1914. 21 
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a copper-plate grant from the Central Provinces. Since 
that date a few more inscriptions on stone or copper 
have teen discovered at various times and places, and 
the little known about the dynasty is derived solely 
from those records. No extant coin can be assigned to 
the Vakataka princes, who must have used as currency 
the monetary issues of other powers. We are ignorant 
of the derivation of the name Vakataka, and are unable 
to say whether the kings were indigenous or of foreign 
descent. Nor do we know for certain the locality in 
which the dynasty took its rise. It is not mentioned 
in literature, although it seems to be the subject of an 
obscure allusion in the Puranas, which contain in tlie 
section dealing with the dynasties of Vidisa, etc., the 
passage translated by Mr. Pargiter from his eclectic 
text, as follows : — 

** Hear also the future kings of Vidisa. Bhogin, son of the 
Naga king Se§a, will be king, conqueror of his enemies’ cities, 
a king who will exalt the Naga family. Saducandra, and 
Candrarhsa who tvill be a second Nakhavant, then Dhanad barman, 
and Vahgara is remembered as the fourth. Then Bhutinanda 
will reign in the Vaidisa hingdoyn. 

“ When the family of the ^ungas ends, ^isunandi will reign. 
His younger brother was named Nandiyasas. In his lineage 
there will be 3 kings. His daughter’s son named ^isuka was 
king in Purika. 

‘‘ Vindhyasakti’s valiant son, named Pravira, will enjoy the 
city Kahchanaka 60 years, and will sacrifice with vajapeya 
sacrifices replete with choice largesse. His 4 sons will be 
kings.” ‘ 

The passage is concerned with the territories now 
known collectively as Central India, Vidisa being Bhilsa 
on the Betwa River in the Gwalior State, so that 
a reference to the Vakatakas would be in place. The 
uncommon name Vindhyasakti is the first in the Vakataka 


Dy^msties of the Kali Age, Oxford, 1913, p. 72. 
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genealogy, and the Pravira of the text may well be a 
variant of Pravarasena, the second name and the first 
Maharaja in the Vakataka list, who, according to the 
Chammak inscription, celebrated the vaja2'>eya sacrifice, 
as well as four asvamedlias and other sacrificial rites. The 
special reference in the Puranas to Pravira’s performance 
of the vdjapeya rite makes it highly probable that 
Pravira is merely a variant of the epigraphic Pravara. 
Moreover, the inscriptions connect the Vakatakas with 
Naga princes, such as are mentioned in the beginning of 
the Puranic passage. 

Notwithstanding tlie admitted obscurity of the dynasty 
and the imperfection of its record, the fragmentary story 
of the Vakataka kings is not devoid of interest and 
importance. Their chronology, which Biihler long ago 
had outlined with substantial accuracy, had been obscured 
by an \inlucky hypothesis, tlie acceptance of which 
concealed the intimate relation between the Vakatakas 
and the great imperial Guptas, while at the same time it 
confused the history of Indian art. A recent discovery, 
published by a competent scliolar in substance although 
without details, has pro\ed that Buhler s view was sound, 
and has established beyond dispute the substantial 
correctness of his chronology. The Vakataka kings are 
thus brought into direct relation with the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, as well as with high-class architecture 
and sculpture of the early Gupta period, and with some 
of the best pictorial art in the western caves. These 
consequences of the recent discovery make it worth while 
to review the whole of the existing evidence for the 
history of the Vakatakas, and to work out the dynastic 
chronology. 

Following my usual method I begin with the 
exhibition of the epigraphic testimony in a convenient 
tabular form.^ 

^ Obsolete editions are not cited. 



THE INSCRIPTIONS OP 


0 

1 

a 

sIh 

ip 

§ 

Locality. 

Stone ob 
COPPEB- 
PLATE. 

I 

618 

Nachna, the ancient Ku- 
thara (24° 25' N.,80°28' 
E.), in the Ajaygarh 
State of Bundelkhand, 
in the Central India 
Agency (erroneously 
placed in the Jaso State 
by F.GL). 

S. 

II 

618 

As No. I. 

i 

S. 

III 

619 

Chammak_village, 4 miles 
S.W. of ilichpur (Elich- 
pur, Ellichpur), (21° 16' 
N., 77°33'E. ), now in the 
Amraoti District of the 
Berar Division attached 
to the Central Provinces. 

C.p. 

IV 

620 

Somewhere in the Siwani 
(Seuni, Seoni) Tahsil of 
the District of that name 
in the Jabalpur ( J ubbul- 
pore)Di vision of the Cen- 
tral Provinces. Seoni 
town is in 22° 5' N., 
79° 33' E. 

c.-p. 

V 

621 

“Dudiain the Aser par- 
gana” of the Chhind- 
wara District , Nerbudd a 
Division, Central Pro- 
vinces, I cannot find 
the Aser pargana or 
“Dudia”. Chhindwara 
town is in 22° 4' N., 
78° 57' E. 

C..p. 

VI 

622 

Ajanta (village lies in 
20° 32' N., 75° 46' E.), 
Cave No. xvi, on left 
end wall outside the 
verandah. 

s. 

VII 

624 

Ajanta, Cave No. xvii. 

s. 

VIII 

623 

Gulwara, 1 1 miles W. of 
Ajanta, in the Ghatot- 
kacha cave. 

s. 

IX 


Not stated. 

c.-p. 


Vakataka King. 


Maharaja 

Prithivishena 


Maharaja Prithi- 
vishena and his 
subordinate 
Vyaghradeva. 


Maharaja 
Pravarasena (II) 


Maharaja 
Pravarasena (II) 


Maharaja 
Pravarasena (II) 


Date. 


18th 


18 th : 


•23rd 1 


Harishena. 


Harishena, pre- 
sumably the I 
Vaka^ka, 

Devasena. 


Rudrasena (II). 


Indian 
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PUBPOBT. 


Repebences and Remakes. 


Merely the king\s name inscribed on the edge 
of a slab, followed by a doubtful word, 
perhaps Vyaghra. 


F.GI., No. 53, p. 233, pi. xxxiii A ; 
A.S.R., vol. xxi, p. 98, pi. xxvii. 
The record seems to be merely 
a rough draft of part of the 
inscription No. II on the face of 
the same slab. 


Records that something, not specified, was 
done or made by Vyaghradeva, a feudatory 
of Maharaja Prithivishena, for the benefit 
of Vyaghradeva’s parents. The slab must 
have been i nserted m a b u ildi n g of some kind. 


I Grant of the village Charmanka (Chammak), 

1 situated in the Bhojakata kingdom, to 1 ,000 
Brahmans. Issued from Rravarapura. 
Gives the donor’s genealogy back to the 
first Maharaja, Pravarasena (I). Recites 
I the marriage of Rudrasena (II), the donor’s 
1 father, to Prabhavati-gupta, daughter of 
the Maharajadhiraja .Sri Devagupta. 

Grant of a village in the Beniu^karpara bhaga 
I to a Brahman. Place of issue not stated. 

1 Genealogy exactly as in No. III. 


F.GI. , No. 54, p. 233, pi. xxxiii B ; 
A.S.R., ut supra. The slab is 
associated with temples and good 
sculpture in the Gupta style of 
the fourtii century. See I.G. 
(1908), Ajaigarh State; and 
Collins, p. 34. 

F.GI., No. 55, p. 235, pi. xxxiv : 
A.S.W.I., iv, p. 116 ; Ind. AtU., 
xii, 216. For discussion of the 
Bhojakata kingdom, see Collins, 

p. 28. 


F.GI., No. 56, p. 243, pi. xxxv ; 
Collins, pp. 28, 37. 


j Two grants, namely, one of land in Bar* 
bhamalaka, in Chandrapura-sangamika, in 
Arammi rdjya ; and the other of land in 
Karmakara village, in the Hiranyajiura 
f>hoga. These localities have not been 
identified. Issued from Pravarapura. 
Genealogy exactly as m Nos. Ill, IV. 


Ed. with facs. by Kielhorn, Ep. 
hid.y vol. iii (1894-5), p. 258. 
See Collins, p. 29, n. 

I 


Gift of the cave to a community of Buddhist 
monks by Varahadeva, son of Hastibhoja, 
who had been minister of Devasena Vaka- 
taka. Varahadeva presumably was minister 
Harishena, but the record is imperfect. 
Much mutilated. Dedication of a cave and 
chaitya by a Raja apparently subordinate 
to the Vakatakas, The Raja’s genealogj^ 
IS recited. 

i 1 enealogy of Devasena’s min ister, Hastibhoja, 
who dedicated the cave apparently. Much 

mutilated. 

^mnt of land, details not stated, issued by 
yieen Prabhavati, widow of Rudrasena II, 
“liriority of her son the Yuvaraja, 
ivakarasena. Incidentally gives the 
genealogy of the Imperial Guptas. Pra- 
navati ^ras daughter of Ghandragupta II 
ivuberanaga. 


I 

Biihler finally ed. and transl. in 
A.S.W.L, iv, p. 124, pi. Ivii. 
See also ibid. , p. 53. ’ 


Ibid., p. 129, pi. Ivi. 


Ibid., pp. 64, 138, pi. lx. 


Not yet ed. or transl. Known 
only from an abstract notice by 
Professor K. B. Pathak in Itui. 
AnL, 1912, p. 215. 
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The genealogical information afforded by the inscriptions 
also may be conveniently exhibited in a tabular form. 


VAKATAKA GENEALO(^Y 


Inscriptions Nos. 619-20 

Inscription 

Patiiak C.-p. 

(Chammak, Siwani, and 

No. 622 


Dudia) 

(Ajanta) 

Vindhyasakti 

1 


Maharaja Pravarasena [I] 

Gautamiputra, m. 
dau. of Maharaja 
Bhavanaga ot the 
Bharasivas 

1 

1 

Pravarasena [I] 

1 

1 

j 

1 


1 

Maharaja Rudrasena [I] 

1 

Rudrasena [I] 

1 


1 

Maharaja Prithivishena 

1 

Prithivisheiia 
(conquered the 
lord of Kuntala) 


Maharaja Rudrasena [II], m. 

Prabhavatiguptii, 
dau. of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Deva- 
gupta 


• 

Rudrasena fll],m. 
Sii PrabhavatT, 
dau. of Mahil- 
rajadliiraja Sri 
Chandragupta 



[II] and Kubera- 

Maharaja Pravarasena [II] 

Pravarasena [11 J 

1 

nagfi 


unnamed son, ace. 

1 , 

Y uvanija Sri 


at 8 years of age 

Devasena 

1 

Harishena 

1 ■ 

(conquered Kun- 
tala, Avanti, 
Kalniga, Kosala, 
Trikuta, La^, 
Andhra) 

Divakarasena 


The three genealogical statements, it will be observed, 
present considerable discrepancies as well as much 
agreement. 

The first name, that of Vindhyasakti, is known from 
the Ajanta record only, in which he is described as a 
famous and valiant twice-born ” man, who became the 
banner of the Vakataka race, and vanquished his enemies. 
No royal title is given to him and in all probability he 
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was not a ruling sovereign, although, as ah'eady observed, 
he may be the person of the same name mentioned in the 
Puranas. The name is uncommon. It is impossible to 
determine the region in which he lived and founded the 
fortunes of his family, nor is anything known about his 
race or lineage. 

Pravarasena I, tlie son of Vindhyasakti, was the first 
to bear the title of Maharaja, but there is nothing to 
show definitely the situation or extent of his principality. 
He is given the additional title of sctonrdj, or “ universal 
king ”, which implies the exercise of or at least the claim 
to considerable power, and lie is credited with having 
performed a multitude of srauta sacrifices, including four 
asvamedhas, or horse-sacrifices, which could be celebrated 
only by a prince who had subdued his neighbours. It 
seems to be probable that he is commemorated in the 
Puranas under the slightly variant name Pravira, but 
the scanty data do not permit the reconstruction of his 
history. 

Gautamiputra, his son, married the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished prince named Bhavanaga, Maharaja of the 
Bharasivas. The language of the inscriptions was inter- 
preted by Biihler as implying that the seat of the 
Bharasivas lay to the north of the Yakatakas, on the 
Ganges (Bhagirathi) So far as I know, the Bharasivas 
are not mentioned elsewhere, nor is there any other notice 
of a sovereign named Bhavanaga. His name seems to 
mean that he belonged to one of the Naga races whom 
Sarnudragupta conquered. The head-quarters of the Naga 
chiefs in Samudragupta's time were at Padrnavati or 
Narwar in the Gwalior territory, and it is possible that 
Bhavanaga ma,y have ruled somewhere in that region. 
Btihler’s guess that the Bharasivas might possibly be the 
same as the Bhar Rajputs ” was unfortunate. The name 
of the tribe or race which at one time was influential in 
Oudh and Bundelkhand is Bhar, not Bhar. The modern 
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Bhars occupy the position of a lowly and impure Hindu 
caste, although they retain traditions of former greatness, 
and are obscurely connected with the Bais Rajput clan in 
Oudh. They are usually considered to be an aboriginal 
tribe, and in Bundelkhand were much mixed up with the 
Gonds. I was familiar with the caste during many years 
of 11137^ service in India, and ha\e never known its 
members to be reckoned as Rajputs in modern times. 
At present I am not in a position to throw any light on 
the Bharasivas or their chief, Bhavanaga. 

Gautamiputra, who married the daughter of Bhavanaga, 
evidently must have died before his father, and is omitted 
from the Ajanta genealogy. The second Maharaja of the 
Vakatakas, according to all the lists, was Rudrasena I, 
who is known from the grants to have been tlie son of 
Gautamiputra. • 

Nothing is recorded about Rudrasena I, except that he 
was an ardent worsliipper of Siva under his form of 
Bhairava. It may be assumed that the reign of Pravara- 
sena I, who survived his son Gautamiputra, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, was long. The third reign 
being expressly stated to have been of unusual duration, 
a reasonable inference arises that the second, narnelj’^, that 
of Rudrasena I, must have been brief. Three long reigns 
never occur in unbroken succession. 

Frith ivishena, the third ilaharaja, son of Rudrasena, 
also was a worshipper of Siva. The grants say that '' his 
treasures, means of government, and line increased during 
a hundred years, and that he had sons and grandsons 
The correct explanation of that phrase, according to 
Btihler, seems to be that he ruled for a long time, and 
saw his sons and grandsons grow up. The expression 
a hundred years” need not, of course, be taken literally. 
His reign may be regarded as extending over any period 
from about forty to sixty years. The Ajanta inscription 
credits him with having conquered the lord of Kuntala, 
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in the Deccan, whereas his only known contemporary 
record at Nachna is in the Ajaygarh State, to the south- 
west of Allahabad. The evidence, though scanty, is 
enough to prove that Prithivishena in the course of his 
exceptionally long reign had acquired a wide dominion. 

His son, Rudrasena II, married Sri Prabhavati, the 
daughter of the Maharajadhiraja 6ri Devagupta, or 
Chandragupta II, whose consort was Kuberanaga. Btihler, 
who juvstly observed that the title given to Devagupta in 
the Vakataka grants then known shows that he must 
have been a greater man than the Vakataka king, 
wisely refrained from attempting to identify Devagupta. 
Dr. Fleet, more boldly, was of opinion that it could 
hardly be doubted that the Devagupta of the grants 
was the prince of tliat name who belonged to the Later 
Guptas of Magadha, and lived about A.D. 700. In order 
to justify that guess, based upon the identity of name, 
Dr. Fleet was obliged perhaps to make the supposition 
that several Vaka^ka inscriptions recorded in difterent 
places at different times had been all written in an 
archaic, obsolete script. It is, however, unnecessary to 
labour an argument on the subject, because the discovery 
announced by Professor PMhak settles the matter. The 
grant (ix of my list) published partially by him, which 
describes the bride of Rudrasena II as the daughter of 
Maharajadhiraja Bri Chandragupta (II) and his consort 
Kuberanaga, permits of no hesitation in acknowledging 
that the Devagupta of the other grants was simply an 
alternative name for the great emperor of Northern 
India, who conquered Malwa and Surashtra in the last 
decade of the fourth century. That conquest supplies 
a good reason for the matrimonial alliance, because the 
Vakataka Maharaja occupied a geographical position in 
which he could be of much service or disservice to the 
northern invader of the dominions of the Saka Satraps of 
Gujarat and Surashtra. Chandragupta adopted a prudent 
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precaution in giving his daughter to the Vakataka prince, 
and so securing his subordinate alliance. Assuming 
the conquest to have been completed somewhere about 
A.D. 395, the marriage cannot be far removed from that 
year. AVe thus obtain a closely?' approximate date as the 
foundation for the chronology of the dynasty, and one 
fully accordant with the natural inteiqjretation of the 
palseographical facts. It is worth notice that the consort 
of Chandragupta, the mother of Eudrasena’s queen, had 
a Naga name, as Eudrasena’s father had. The emperor 
evidently found it to his advantage to use the influence of 
the old Naga families, whose sovereign power had been 
broken by his father.^ 

I cannot explain why the Ajanta genealogy should have 
omitted Eudrasena II, who had made sucli a distinguished 
alliance, but agree with Buhler in believing that the reign 
of Eudrasena probably was brief and unimportant. He 
may have been so overshadowed by his father-in-law’s 
greatness that he was not considered to be an independent 
sovereign. Eudrasena, like his Gupta superior, was 
devoted to the cult of Vishnu. 

His son, Pravarasena II, returned to the Saiva faith, 
and, perhaps, may have been less dependent on the great 
northern empire than his father had been. The grants 
show that he reigned at least twenty-tliree years. The 
capital, Pravarapura, fi*om which two of the documents 
were issued, may have been named either after him or 
after his ancestor Pravarasena I. There is nothing to 
show where the town was situated, and it is useless 
to guess. 

The genealogy of the successors of Pravarasena II is 
detailed only in the Ajanta inscription. No. 622. That 
record, unfortunately, is so badly damaged, that it is 
difficult to decide whether Pravarasena II was succeeded 

^ For details and dates of the history of the Imperial (Guptas, see 
Early Hut(yry of India, in either the second or the third edition. 
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immediately by a prince whose name has been lost or by 
Devasena, who is known from the other cave inscriptions. 

The fragments of the relevant passage were translated 
by Biihler as follows : — 

Yerse 8. ‘‘ [The son] of [that] king [Pri]thivi[s/ie^m] . . . [having 
conquered] the lord of Kuntala, righteously ruled 
the earth. 

„ 9. His excellent son was Pravarasena, who gained exalted 

rule . . . 

„ 10. [Hisl son . . . [?eas] . . . who, having obtained the 
kingdom when 8 years of age, ruled well. 

„ 11. Ilis son was . . . king ... on earth Devasena, 
through whose lovely enjoyments ... of the king 
of gods ...” 

Verse 12 then proceeds to mention Hastibhoja, the 
minister of l)eva*sena. 

The fragments, as they stand, seem to mean that 
Pravarasena II had a son, whose name had been lost, and 
wdio ascended tlie throne at 8 years of age, becoming 
the father of Devasena. Biihler adopted that interpre- 
tation. But Kiel horn took no notice of the nanieleSvS son, 
and apparently thought that he might be identical wdth 
Devasena. It is impossible to be certain as to the meaning 
of the passage. If Devasena’s father came to the throne 
at 8 years of age, he must be assigned a reign of 
considerable length to allow of his begetting Devasena, 
who must have succeeded while still very young. 

The Ghatotkacha cave at Gulsara, to the west of 
Ajanta, was dedicated either by Hastibhoja the minister 
of Dev^asena, or by a member of his family. 

The name of Harishena which occurs in the badly 
mutilated insci-iption in Cave No. xvii at Ajanta pre- 
sumably refers to the latest known Yakataka Maharaja. 

Professor Patbak's copper-plate shows that Rudrasena II 
and Prabhavati had a son named Divakarasena, who was 
the ynvardja or Crown Prince. He maj" possibly have 
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succeeded under the title of Pravarasena II, but it is more 
likely that he died young, and that Prav’^arasena was his 
brother. 

From the imperfect and rather unsatisfactory materials 
thus presented, we obtain the list of Maharajas as 
follows : — 

The Vakataka Maharajas 

Acc. c. a.]>. 


I. Pravarasena I, son of Vindhyasakti . . . 300 

II. Riidrasena I, grandson of No. I . . . . 330 

III. Prithivisheiia, son of No. II, had long reign . . 340 

IV. Kudrasena II, son of No. Ill, married daughter of 

Chandragupta II ..... . 390 

V. Pravarasena II, son of No. lY, known to have 

reigned twenty -three years . . . . 39e5 

VI. son of No. V, came to the throne at 8 years 

of age ........ 420 

VII. Devasena, son of No. VI . . *. . . 445 

VIII. Harishepa, son of No. VII, made extensive conquests 465 


to c. 500 

Eight reigns cover approximately 200 years. The 
chronology agrees closely with that suggested by Buhler 
on palaeographical grounds. 

Although it is impossible to fix the duration of each 
reign, it is established that Pritliivishena enjoyed an 
exceptionally long reign, that Pi-avarasena II ruled for 
at least twenty-three years, and that Harishena effected 
extensive conquests, implying a prolonged exercise of 
power. On the assumption that Chandragupta II, Vikra- 
maditya gave his daughter in marriage to Kudrasena II 
at about the time when the invasion of Malwa took place, 
the dates assigned in the table cannot be far wrong, and 
we may feel confident that the eight Vakataka Maharajas 
should be placed between the limits A.D. 300 and 500. 
If Harishena had any successors they are not known, but 
it is possible and not unlikely that the dynasty may have 
survived until the establishment of the Chalukya power 
in the middle of the sixth century. 
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The materials at present available do not suffice for the 
determination of the place of origin of the dynasty or 
of the manner in which Pravarasena I attained power. 
Professor Collins observes that it can hardly be an 
accident that the dynastic lists of both the !§aka Satraps 
of Snrashtra and the Vakatakas exhibit a sovereign 
named Rudrasena followed by his son Prithivishena. 
The inference readily suggeists itself that Rudrasena 
Vaka^ka and his son Prithivishena (c. 330-90) must 
have been in some way connected with the Satraps of the 
same name who had reigned between A.D. 199 and 222. 
But such an inference obviously is inconclusive, and it 
may be unfounded. 

If Vindhyasakti and Pravarasena are the same persons 
as the Vindhyasakti and Pravirasena of the Puranas, the 
origin of the family might be sought somewhere in the 
area now known as Centi'al India. The earliest proved 
local connexion, however, is that of Prithivishena with 
the territory in Bundelkhand now known as the Ajaygarh 
State, which lies to the south-west of Allahabad. All tlie 
other inscriptions come from places much farther to the 
south. Tlie Chammak grant (K.INT., No. 619) establishes 
definitely the fact that Pravarasena II (c 395-420) held 
the province of Bhojaka^ka, in which Chammak (Char- 
mtoka) near llichpur was situated. That province, 
therefore, was equivalent roughly to the llichpur District.^ 
The name Bhojaka^ka, which means castle of the 
Bhojas'', implies tliat the province (rcijyam) was named 
after a castle formerly lield by the Bhojas, an ancient 
ruling race mentioned in the edicts of Asoka, the Maha- 
bharata, Harivarii^a, Dasakumaracharita, and other works 
of Sanskrit literature.^ The only conspicuous stronghold 
in the neighbourhood of llichpur is the famous fortress 

^ The Distncts of Berar were re arranged in 1905. llichpur, which 
used to be a separate District, was then merged in Amraoti (Amaravati). 

^ The references are collected by Collins, p. 28. 
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of Gawilgarh, built on a mountain nearly 4,000 feet high 
and commanding a pass formerly of strategic importance. 
Although the ruined buildings now in existence are of 
Muhammadan date, none being older than the fifteenth 
century, such a position must have been lield in force by 
the local rulers from the most remote times. The name 
of Gawilgarh suggests that the fortress was once occupied 
by the Gaolis, a so-called aboriginal tribe. 1 believe 
that Gawilgarh must have been Bhojakataka. It is not 
unlikely that the first Vakataka IMaharaja may have 
established his power by seizing the old Bhoja stronghold, 
from which he gradually extended his dominions both 
to the north and to the south. But, inasmuch as we do 
not hear of Bhojakataka until about a d. 400 in the time 
of the fifth Vakataka Maharaja, the conjecture that the 
first Maharaja, a century earlier in date, had originally 
established himself at Gawilgarh is far from being 
proved. 

The inscriptions state that Prithivishena {c, A.i). 340-90) 
vanquished the lord of Kuntala, and credit Harishena, 
the eighth Maharaja (c. A.D. 465-500), with the conquest, 
not only of Kuntala, but of Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, 
Trikuta, Lata, and Andhra. A few words may be devoted 
to the explanation of those territorial or tribal names. 

Kuntala is defined by Mr. Rice in general terms as 

a province which included the western Dekhan and the 
north of Mysore ”, and more particularly as the country 
between the Rivers Bhima and Vedavati, bounded by the 
Ghats on the west, and including the Shimoga and 
Chitraldurg Districts of the Mysore State, Bellary, now in 
Madras, and Dharwar and Bijapur, now in Bombay, as 
well as certain adjacent tracts of the Nizam’s Dominions.^ 

It is hardly necessary to explain that Avanti was 
the well-known kingdom in Malwfi, of which Ujjain 

^ Mysore and Coorgfrom the M^nptionh, 1909, p. 3 ; Mysore Gazetteer, 
1, 289, 1897. 
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(23° ll'N. and 75° 47' E.) was the capital. Up to about 
A.D. 395 Ujjain had been held by the Satraps of Malwa 
and Surashtra. It then passed under the rule of the 
Guptas, and so remained until the break up of the Gupta 
empire late in the fifth century, when tlie Vakatakas, 
like other local princes, freed themselves from the control 
of the weakened suz(‘rain power, and were at liberty to 
extend tlieir dominion. Kalin^a, as is well known, was 
the country on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, between 
the Mahan adi and the (Godavari. 

Tile Kosala mentioned in the Ajanta inscription must 
mean South Kosala or Maha Kosala, wliich comprised the 
wliole of the upper valley of the Mahtoadi with its 
tilbutaries, and seems at times to have included a much 
larger area, now forming the eastern districts of the 
Central Provinces and the tributary states of Orissa. The 
early capital seems to have been Sirpur (Sripura) on 
the Mahanadi, now in the Raipur District of tlie Central 
Ih'ovinces.^ 

The name Trikuta means “ three-peaked mountain 
The exact position of the mountain referred to has not 
lieen determined, but the poet Kalidasa, writing in the 
fifth century, states that it was situated in Aparanta, the 
region of tlie Konkan to the north of Bombay, which 
included the modern Thana District. The mountain gave 
its name to a kingdom, the rulers of which, the 
Traikutakas, are mentioned in a few inscriptions and coin 
legends, dated in a special era, starting from a.d. 248-9. 
The latest known date for the dynasty is A.D. 494. The 
last Raja presumably was suppressed by Harishena 
Vakataka. The Traiku^ka history thus further confirms 
the proposed Vakataka chronology.^ 

^ A.S.K., xvii, pp. 68-70, 1884. 

All the little information available about the Traikutakas has been 
collected and published by Rapson, Catalogue of the Coiiii> of the Andhra 
J^i/iiasfy, etc.^ in the British Museum, 1908. See especially sections 42, 
132, 134. 
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Lata means Southern Gujarat, between the Mahi and 
Tapti Rivers.^ 

The Andhra country may, perhaps, be taken to mean 
Maharashtra, the Maratha country above the Ghats, but 
at some periods the term had a wider sigiiitication. 

The statement of the Ajanta inscription concerning the 
conquests made by Harishena, if true, implies that his 
victorious arms were carried right across the centre of 
India, from the Bombay coast to the shore of the Bay of 
Bengal. His campaigns, however, even if they really 
happened, probably amounted to nothing more than 
temporary incursions into foreign territory, at least in 
so far as the more distant kingdoms were concerned. 

If any Vakataka Rajas succeeded the victorious 
Harishena, we do not know their names, but, as already 
observed, we may conjecture that the dynasty continued 
to exist with greater or smaller possessions until the 
establishment of the Chalukya power in the sixth century. 

The determination of the main outlines of the Vakataka 
chronology is a matter of considerable importance for the 
history of Indian art, and involves the reconsideration of 
the dates tentatively assigned to certain buildings, 
sculptures, and paintings in A History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon, published in December, 1911. 

My calculation assigns the long reign of Mahaiaja 
Prithivishena Vakataka to the period between a.d. 340 
and 390, or, in less precise terms, to the second half of 
the fourth century. Prithivishena, therefore, was the 
contemporary of Samudragupta of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty, who reigned from about a.d. 330 to 375 or 380. 
The Nachna inscriptions of Prithivishena aie inscribed 
in characters substantially the same as those of the Eran 
inscription of Samudragupta and the Udayagiri inscription 
dated A.D. 401 of Chandragupta II. The inscribed slab 
at Nachna clearly belonged to one of the early buildings 
^ Bombay GazetteeJf vol i, pt i, p. 7, 1896. 
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at the site, which is that of the ancient capital of the local 
rulers. Thai capital was named Kuthara and presumably 
was the residence of Prithivishena s subordinate chief, 
Vyagliradeva, who erected the structure to which the 
inscribed slab was originally attached. 

It may well be that the structure in question was the 
remarkable little early temple of Parvati, described and 
illustrated by Cunningham, which undoubtedly oflers an 
example of early Gupta architecture and sculpture — the 
art of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth. 
I proceed to quote the most significant passages from 
Cunningham's description. 

“ The temple of Parvati,” he writes, “ is one of the most 
curious and interesting shrines that I have seen. It is curious 
from the conventional imitations of rock-work on all the outer 
faces of its walls. It is especially interesting, as it seems to 
preserve the old fashion of the temples cut in the rock. The 
figures on the outer walls and on the doorway are all in 
the Gupta style of sculpture. The entrance doorway has the 
figures of the Ganges and Jumna standing on their respective 
symbols, the crocodile and tortoise. And lastly, all the roofs 
are flat, like those of known Guj)ta temples at Siinchi, Eran, 
and Tigowa. 

The Parvati temple is a building of two storeys. It is 
nearly square, 15 feet 9 inches by 15 feet [‘inches’ in text!, 
with plain, perpendicular walls. The lower storey is surrounded 
by a roofed cloister upwards of 5 feet wide, which is closed, 
except in front of the entrance door, by a wall 8 feet thick , . . 
The upper storey is quite plain both inside and outside. It 
was covered by a flat roof of apparently three slabs . . . The 
doorway of the lower storey is very richly carved with human 
figures in pairs on each jamb, ending with small statues of the 
Ganges and Jumna. The figures are all of the Gupta period, 
and are much superior to all mediaeval sculpture, both in the 
ease and gracefulness of their attitudes, as well as in the real 
beauty of the forms. The hair of the male figures is arranged 
in the same fashion as that of the Gupta kings on their coins, 
with rows of curls, like the wig of a judge. There are no obscene 

Jhas. 1914 . 22 
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figures . . . The outer faces of the wall (excepting only the 
upper room) are carved to imitate rock-work. A few figures are 
introduced, as well as a few lions or bears lying in holes or 
caves in the rock-work . . . 

‘‘ The pilasters and . . . peculiar ornaments on the lintel of 
the doorway. All these belong to the Gupta style, as shown in 
the temples at Eran and Udayagiri. There is no inscription, 
and not even a single mason’s mark could be found on any of 
the stones. But the Gupta style of the figures, the returns at 
the ends of the door lintel for the reception of statues, the 
prominence given to the figures of the Ganges and Jumna, all 
point to a very early period.” 

Cunningham then proceeds to describe the inscribed slab 
lying near, pronouncing that it also certainly belongs to 
the Gupta period 

When -writing the History of Fine Art I was not able 
to discriminate between the various stages of the art of 
the early Gupta period, and accordingly treated the little 
flat-roofed temple at Tigawa in the Central ProvincCvS as 
being of about the same age ” as the sculptures in 
Cave xxii at Ajanta, which I estimated as “somewhere 
about A.D. 500 I now think that the buildings of the 
Tigawa class with their sculptures are appreciably earlier 
in date, and belong mostly to the fourth century. My 
amended view finds expression in an illustrated article on 
“ The Sculpture of the Gupta Period ”, which is expected 
to appear in the Ostasiat ische Zeitschrift during 1914. 
I think that there is good reason for referring the temple 
of Parvati at Nachna with its remarkable sculptures to 
the time of Prithivishena Vakataka and his contemporary 
Samudragupta, that is to say, to tlie middle or second half 
of the fourth century. The inscribed slab of Prithivishena, 


^ A.S.R., vol. xxi, pp. 95-8, pis. xxv-vii, 1885. Plate xxvi gives slight 
indications of the nature of the sculptured ornaments, but no statue is 
figured. It is much to be desired that a good set of photographs of the 
temple and its sculptures should be obtained and published to illustrate 
the art of the reign of Samudragjfpta. 

* H.F.A., p. 162. ' 
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if it was not attaclied to tlie Parvati temple, must siSely 
have belonged to some structure of the same age. 

The three Vakataka inscriptions in Buddhist caves, 
viz. No. vi in Cave xvi at Ajanta, No. vii in Cave xvii at 
the same place, and No. viii in the Ghatotkacha cave near 
Gulwara, about 11 miles west of Ajanta, are of special 
interest as determining tlie dates of the excavation of 
those caves with approximate accuracy. The Ghatotkacha 
record, which is perhaps the earliest, gives the genealogy 
of Hastibhoja, a ^^falabar Brahman of the Yallura sub- 
division, wlio was the minister of the Vakataka king, 
Devasena. Unfortunately, the latter portion of the 
document is lost, and it is not certain whether the cave 
was dedicated bj’^ Hastibhoja himself or by some of his 
descendants. Anyhow, the inscription must belong to the 
reign of either De^vasena or his son Harishena. The date 
of the cave, therefore, must be placed certainly in the 
fifth centur}^ and probably in the second half of that 
century. 

The inscription No. vi, wdiich is better preserved, 
records the dedication of Cave xvi at Ajanta by king 
Harishena’s minister, Yarahadeva, wlio was son of the 
above-mentioned Hastibhoja, the minister of Devasena. 

Inscription No. vii, which is much mutilated, records 
the dedication of Cave xvii at Ajanta by a member of 
a family of local princes, presumably subordinate to the 
Vakatakas, the name of Harishena, apparently the 
Vakataka king, being mentioned in v. 21. 

The result is tliat Caves xvi and xvii at Ajanta and 
the Ghatotkacha cave near Gulwara are proved to be 
approximately contemporary. All three were excavated 
in the reign of either Devasena Vakataka or his son 
Harishena, and all three may be dated with confidence in 
the second half of the fifth century, a determination 
sufficiently precise for the purposes of the history 
of art. 
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When A History of Fine AH in India and Ceylon 
was pijblished at the close of 1911, I had not gone closely 
into the Vakataka problem as I have now done. Professor 
Pathak's inscription had not then come to light, and I was 
influenced by the suspicion that the Devagupta whose 
daughtei was married to Rudrasena II Vakataka niiglit 
possibly have been the prince named De\agupta who 
belonged to the minor dynast^^ of the Later Guptas of 
Magadha, about A.D. 700. Accordingly, I dated Caves 
xiv-xx, with xxi-ix and i-v, as ha\ ing been all excavated 
between A.D. 500 and 642, observing that the bulk of tlie 
paintings must be assigned to the time of the great 
Chalukya kings, A.D. 550 and 642, although some may 
have been executed under the patronage of the eailier 
Vakataka kings of Berar. I alluded to the existence of 
a Vakataka record in Cave xvi, but failed to take note 
of the connected epigraphs in Cave xvii and the 
Ghatotkacha cave. 

The clearing up of the Vakataka chronology effected in 
this essay considerably antedates Caves xvi and xvii at 
Ajanta, and makes it possible that some of the other 
caves included in the numbeis xiv-xx and xxi-ix may 
be as early. Nos. i-v probably are the latest of all. 
The absence of inscriptions renders precise chronology 
of the whole series impossible, and we should remember 
that the excavation of spacious halls in the solid rock 
must have taken a long time. The execution of each of 
the more important works must have extended over 
several years, and as to the paintings, they may have 
been added or extended from time to time. But when 
allowance is duly made for all these considerations, 
a definite advance in the chronology of Indian art results 
from the determination of the fact that three important 
Buddhist cave-shrines, namely, Caves Nos. xvi and xvii 
at Ajanta, as well as the Ghatotkacha cave near Gulwara, 
were dedicated at some ti^ie in the second half of the 
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fifth century. At Kuchara (Nachna) we find a Vakataka 
inscription associated with distinctive early Gupta sculpture 
of the fourth century. At Ajanta and Gulwara we find 
other Vakataka inscriptions associated with other mani- 
festations of the artistic impulse which distinguished the 
reigns of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I in the fifth 
century — the age of Kalidasa. The Vakataka princes, 
therefore, are entitled to a share in the glory of the golden 
age of the Guptas, a share only now restored to them 
after their very existence had been forgotten for many 
centuries. 

The results of the inquiry may be summed up briefly 
as follows : — 

The Vakataka dynasty, comprising eight ruling chiefs 
and nine generations, lasted for at least two centuries in 
round numbeis, ff*om about a.d. 300-500. It may have 
sur\ived the latter date for half a century or so, but if it 
did no record of the fact has been discovered. The 
derivation and meaning of the name, which seems to 
be an adjective based on a form Vahdiu, are unknown. 
We are equally ignorant as to the race and origin of the 
chiefs, who may possibly have been foreigners connected 
with the Satraps of Ujjain and Surashtra. The first 
Maharaja, Pravarasena I, is credited with the performance 
of many Hindu sacrifices, including four abvamedhas, or 
horse-sacrifices, a vaunt which implies that he actually 
established a considerable amount of control over his 
neighbours. But we do not know either where the seat 
of his dominion was situated or how he attained such 
power as he possessed. He was succeeded by a grandson, 
and presumably enjoyed a long reign. A record of the 
4th Maharaja, Prithivishena, lias been found in the 
Ai^ygarh State, to the south-west of Allahabad, and is 
associated with buildings and good sculptures in the 
early Gupta style of the fourtli century. Prithivishena 
is said to have conquered Kuntala, far to the south in the 
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Deccan, and is credited with a reign of abnormal length. 
His sdn, Rudrasena II, married a daughter of the 
emperor Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, probably about 
A.D. 390-6, when that monarch annexed Malwa. 

Rudrasena’s son, Pravarasena II, certainly was in 
possession of Eastern Berar (Ilichpur) and of a con- 
siderable part of the western districts of the modern 
Central Provinces, and is known to have reigned for at 
least twenty-three years. A prince whose name has been 
lost seems to have intervened between Pravarasena and 
Devasena, whose Brahman minister (or perhaps a son of 
the minister) dedicated the Ghatotkacha cave at Gulwara, 
near Ajanta. This last known Raja was Harishena, son 
of Devasena, and it is certain that Cave xvi, at Ajanta, 
was dedicated in his reign. It is highly probable that 
Cave xvii was dedicated at about the saAie time, that is to 
say, during the second half of the fifth century. 

The establishment of the chronology of the dynasty 
in a general way is specially important for the history 
of art as supplying approximate dates for the temple and 
sculptures in early Gupta style at Kuthara or Nachna, for 
two caves at Ajanta, and for the Ghatotkacha cave at 
Gulwara. The dynasty probably came to an end when 
the Chalukya power was established in the sixth century. 
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KHOTAN STUDIES 

By STEN KONOW 

ABOUT twelve years ago Dr. Hoernle published^ 
a series of ancient documents written in Brahmi 
characters and an Iranian language. There was and is 
some uncertainty about tlie exact spot or spots where 
tliey were found. Some of them liad been bought 
from a Khotan trader Badruddin, who could or would 
give no information Others were said to have been 
dug out from a buried town near Kuchar. The inter- 
pretation of these documents lias not advanced much 
since they were edited, though we now know tliat they 
are written in the same tongue which is used in numerous 
fragments and MSS. found in Eastern Turkistan, and 
which has been variously designated North Aryan, East 
Iranian, Tokhari, and Khotanese. The alphabet in which 
these documents are written, on the other hand, is much 
better known now than twelve years ago. Dr. Hoernle 
has published - tables found in Central Asia and containing 
complete alphabets, so that we are now relatively well 
informed about the value of the ditterent signs. Moreover, 
a comparison with other manuscript finds from Turkistan 
has shown that some signs were not from the beginning 
correctly transliterated. In the present connexion it is 
of importance that we now know that two ditterent signs 
were originally confounded and invariably transliterated 
One of them, however, denotes an ?*-sound, and is 
now usually transcribed vr. 

^ A Report of the British Collection of Antiquities from Central Ama^ 
Pt. ii, pp. 30 ff., Calcutta, 1902. 

® JRAS. 1911, pp. 447 ff. 
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Several of the Iranian documents are dated, but it has 
not hitherto proved possible to interpret these dates. 
Together with them were found Chinese documents 
carrying dates ranging from a.d. 768 to 790. Dr. Hoernle 
inferred from this fact that the Iranian documents 
belonged to the same period, and he was of opinion that 
they might have come from the buried site of Dandan 
Oiliq. The Chinese documents have since been published 
by M. Chavannes,^ and it is curious to see that one of 
them mentions a petition written in “ barbaric language 
and hailing from the Khotan country. This statement 
seems to show that the home tongue of the Khotan people 
was used in public documents in the last half of the 
eighth century A.D. Moreover, one of the Chinese docu- 
ments which is stated to have been dug out near Kuchar, 
and which is a certificate of payment 6t taxes, contains 
three Brahmi aksaras, m-/iau-dc, which show that they 
hail from a part of the country where the Iranian 
language of the documents was used. Hande is a well- 
known word belonging to that form of speech and 
meaning “ gave Rd is therefore probably an abbrevia- 
tion of the name of the person who did pay. I hope to 
be able to prove that Dr. Hoernle was right both in 
thinking that the documents belong to the Khotan 
country and that they should be dated in the second half 
of the eighth century a.d. 

Two of the Iranian documents, Hoernle’s Nos. 1 and 12, 
have an almost identical beginning. If we substitute rr 
for n in its proper place, No. 1 begins — 

oni sail 10 7 md6to Skarhvdro hadd 5 hvam-no-rrum- 
dO‘Vi-^-vd-ham ; 

and No. 12 — 

orri sail 20 mdStd Cvdtaja hadd 10 3 mye hvam-nd- 
rrarri-dd-vd-^-vd-hyni, 

^ See M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, vol. i, pp. 521 ff. 
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The words containing the actual dates are quite clear and 
mean ''year 17 (20), month Skarhvaro (Cvataja), ’days 5 
(13th) The remainder has not yet been translated. 

If we compare tlie two texts, we will at once notice 
that we in No. 1 often find o where No. 12 reads a\ 
cf. iiuisto and mdsta, etc. An examination of the context 
of No. 1 will reveal the fact that the sign a, which is so 
common in all other Turkistano-Iranian texts, does not 
occur a single time, but is always replaced by o. Thus, 
itofta heda instead of ttana beda, at that time ; ci~huro 
instead of ci-hura, as many as. Now an examination 
of tlie plate will vshow that the sign which has been 
transliterated o is a simple curve above the aksara. In 
the alphabet published by Dr. Hoernle, on the other hand, 
theie is always an indenture in the middle. I therefore 
feel convinced thkt the curve does not denote o at all, but 
is a cuisive way of writing a, which is in other documents 
denoted by means of the curve with a dot to its left. In 
fols. 7 and 8 of the Aparimitayulisutra, wdiich aie written 
in cursive Brahmi,^ the sign of a has in this w’ay become 
almost like an anusvaia, so that e.g. tlie word vaiiide was 
misread as vaitisfide in the first edition of those leaves. 

The beginning of No. 1 must accordingly be read : om 
sail 10 7 mdita SJcarhvdra hadd 6 hvam-na-rrum-da-vi- 
m-vd-ham. It will be seen that the only difference in 
the last part of the legend from No. 12 is that the latter 
reads rrdm-da while No. 1 has rrum-da, for vi and la 
are, as we know from numerous examples, interchangeable. 

Now Tvamdd is a well-known word. It is the genitive 
singular of rre, king, and it becomes probable that 
rrdmda in No. 12, which does not look like any known 
word in the language, is miswu'itten instead of rrumda. 
This supposition will be proved if it can be shown that 
the dates in Nos. 1 and 12 are, in fact, what the woid 
rrumda seems to show', given in regnal years. 

1 SeeHoeinle, JRAS. 1913, p. 468 f. 
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If rrivmda means “ of the king we would naturally 
expect 'to find a nearer designation of the king in the 
word livamna preceding it. We may compare kala rri, 
the Kali king or, the king of Kali, in the Yajracchedika. 
The form hvanina itself may stand for hvaiina and for 
hvana, for the anusvara is in the documents commonly 
used instead of other nasals before consonants, and, on 
the other hand, it is quite common to add an anus\ara 
before other nasals. Now the T'ang-shu^ and Huan-tsang^ 
inform us that, in the days of the T'ang d;^ nasty the 
colloquial form of the name of the Khotan oasis was 
Huan-na. It seems evident that this Huan-na is 
identical with the word hvamna occuriing in documents 
Nos. 1 and 12, and that they are according! 37 ^ dated during 
the rule of a Khotan king, and that this is actually the case 
will be proved when we consider the word following after 
rimmda, viz. vi^vdham or va.^vdhaia. If I am right in 
translating hvamnoj rriimda as ‘‘ of the Khotan king 
we would expect to find the name of the king in the next 
word, and if we remember that the name Huan-na of 
Khotan is only known from the T'ang annals and from 
Hiian-tsang, we would naturally think of a Khotan king 
during the T'ang period. Now the T'ang-sliu informs 
us® that the name of the ro 3 ^al famil}?^ in Khotan was 
Wei-chih, and it has long been recognized that this 
Wei -chill must represent the word vtjaya, which occurs 
as the first component of the names of Khotan kings in 
some lists which have been preserved in Tibetan literatuie, 
and which have been published by Mr. W. W. Rockhill,^ 
with additions by Dr. Thomas,^ and by Babu Sarat 

^ Ed. Chavannes, DocumeiHs sur les Ton hiu( (Turcs) occidentaux, p. 125, 
St. Peteisbouig, 1903. 

^ Stem, loc. cit , p. 153. 

® Cha\annes, loo. oit , p 126. 

* The Life of the Buddha and the^rly History of his Order ^ pp. 230 If. 
London, 1884. If 

® Stem, loc. cit., pp. 581 ff. 
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Chandra Das.^ If we now look at these lists we will find 
a name Vrhich seems to correspond to vi^vaham in the 
documents, viz. the king whom Sarat Chandra calls 
Vijayavahaiut and Dr. Thomas Vijdyahohan chen-po, 
i.e. the great. The letter s in Turkistano-Iranian is 
sometimes used instead of j in Indian loan-words. 
Professor Leuinann^ mentions such instances as pW6a = 
j)tijd and rrasa=rdjd. The curve under sa may well 
denote some shortening, so that rim would naturally 
represent a Skr. vijaya. Finally, vdham is the natural 
representative of a Skr. vdluma : cf. dymm = Skr. dsana, 
seat. V im vdham is therefore as near an approach to the 
sound in Skr. Vijayai^dhai^a as we could expect, and 
there can be no doubt that we have here a welcome proof 
that the Tibetan lists must have some foundation in 
fact. Moreover, ’we must infer that the two documents 
refer thems<dves to Khotan, to the times of King 
Vijayavahana. 

It will be seen that the two Iranian documents thus 
conclusively show that ilie language in which they are 
written was the vernacular of the Khotan oasis. I think 
that it can be made almost certain that the same tongue 
has been spoken in Khotan since the beginning of our 
era. But then it will be difficult to adopt tlie ingenious 
theoiy of Professor Luders,^ that the Turkistano-Iranian 
language was the home tongue of the Hakas. The Sakas 
do not seem to have been permanently established in 
Khotan. There are also, as I shall tr}’ to show in another 
place, some other features which militate against this 
theoiy. Provisionally, therefore, I shall stick to the name 
Khotani suggested by Professor Kirste.^ 

^ ** Buddhist and otlier Legends about Khotan” : JASB,, vol. Iv, pt. i, 
pp. 193 ff. 

^ Z\ir nordarischen Sprache inid Liieratur^ p. 07, Strassburg, 1912. 

Die Sakas un<l die ‘ nordaiische ’ Sprache ” : Sitzungsberichte der 
Komghch Breu&sischen Akademie der Wissensehaiten, 1913, pp. 406 ff. 

* Wiener Zntschrijt fur die Kunde fles Morgeiifatides, vol. xxvi, p. 394. 
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The question now arises about the period wlien Visa- 
vdham-Vijayavdhana lived. The historical information 
contained in the Tibetan list is so scanty that it is 
extremely difBcult to arrive at any certain results, the 
more so because a comparison of the lists published by 
Messrs. Rockhill and Thomas on one side and by Sarat 
Chandra on the other shows that the Tibetan tradition 
is not quite certain. Still, we must try to arrive at some 
provisional result. 

At the head of the Khotan dynasty the Tibetan texts 
place Kustana or Salava, who is said to have been born 
to the queen of Emperor A4oka, and to have been carried 
off by Vai^ravana to the king of China. Twelve years 
old, he then became king of Khotan 234 years after the 
Nirvana. Though a similar legend is related by Huan- 
tsang, and the story thus is evidently based on Khotan 
chronicles, it hardly deserves more credit than similar 
eponymous legends elsewhere. Kustana’s son was Ye-u-la, 
who founded the capital of the kingdom, and he would 
consequently have to be dated at least two hundred years 
B.c. if the synchronism of Kustana and Asoka could be 
accepted. The Annals of the Later Hans ^ inform us that, 
towards the end of the reign of Kuang-wu-ti (a.d. 25-57), 
the king of So-ch'e (Yarkand), having become very 
powerful, reduced Yu4in. the king of Khotan, to the 
position of li-kuei. Now if we remember that both 
Ye-u-la and Yu-lin are not indigenous Tibetan and 
Chinese words, but attempts at rendering the sounds of 
foreign names, the striking similarity between the two 
words makes it extremely probable that they represent 
one and the same Khotani name, and in that case Ye-u-la 
would belong to the first half of the first century A.D. 
This supposition is further supported by what the Chinese 

^ See for this and other statemejits m what follows Abel Remusat, 
HiBtoire de la ville de Khotan, pp. yff., Pans, 1820, and Stein, loc. cit., 
pp. 166 ff. 
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and Tibetan sources tell us about the successors of Ye-u-la 
and Yii-lin respectively. 

The Han Annals tell us that during the period Yung- 
phing (a.d. 58-75) the Khotan general 
revolted and assumed the title of king of Khotan. He 
must accordingly bo considered as the founder of the 
national Khotan dynasty. According to the Tibetan 
annals, on the other liand, Ye-u-Ws son Vijayasamhhava, 
who was born 165, or according to Sarat Chandra 65, 
yeai-s after the establishment of the kingdom, succeeded 
him. With Vijayasambhava begins a long series of 
Khotan kings whose names all begin with Vi jay a. If 
there is any truth in the Chinese statement that Wei- 
chili-Vijaya was the family?' name of the kings, it is of 
interest to note that this Vijaya dynasty, according to 
Tibetan tradition, begins where the Han Annals place 
the foundation of the national Khotan kingdom. This 
constitutes one point oE analogy between the Chinese and 
Tibetan sources. We hear of Vijayasambhava that in 
his fifth year Buddhism was introduced in Khotan. Tlie 
Arya Vairocana became the spiritual guide of the 
inhabitants and taught the ignorant cattle herders in 
the Li (i.e. Khotan) language and invented the characters 
of Li. Now there does not seem to be any reason for 
doubting that Buddhism, and I may add Indian civiliza- 
tion, was introduced in Khotan during Vijayasambhava s 
reign. It is therefore quite natural that his predecessors 
have names which are not Indian. It seems also 
necessary to infer that Vijayasambhava or Sambhava 
is the translation of some Khotani name which the 
king used before the introduction of Buddhism. If we 
remember that Khotani hamphuta corresponds to Sanskrit 
samhliilta and o to ava, we would infer a Khotani name 
Hampho, and the Chinese Hin-mo-pa can, so far as I can 
see, very well be an attempt at rendering such a name. 
I therefore think that we can put down as almost certain 
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that Buddhism was introduced in Khotan in the third 
quarter of the first century A.D., i.e. about the time when 
the power of the Kusanas, who spoke the same language 
as the Khotanese, was consolidated under Kadpliises. 
I do not think that this coincidence is a meie matter 
of chance. 

After Vijayasambhava follow ele\en generations, only 
two of which are mentioned by name. No historical 
information is given which allows us to settle their date. 
Then comes king V^jayadharma, who is said to have 
been a powerful king, who was constantly engaged in 
war. Later on he became a Buddhist and retired to 
Kashgar. We know from Chinese sources that Kavshgar 
had formerly developed great power, but that it became 
dependent on Khotan during the epoch of the three 
kingdoms (a.d. 220-64). It is then probable that 
this was the time of the powerful king Vijayadharma. 
He was succeeded by Vyayasiorilta, and he again by 
Vijayaklrti, who is said to have cariied war into India 
and to have ovei thrown Saketa, together with King 
Kanika, or the king of Kanika, and the Guzan king ^ 
Guzan here evidently stands for Ku^ana, but we have no 
means for establishing the identity of the Kusana king 
alluded to. 

No historical information is given about the next ten 
or eleven generations. We are only told that Khotan 
was frequently invaded by enemies. Thus the Drug-gu 
king A-no-^os invaded Khotan and destroyed the viharas 
as far as 'Ge-u-to-san. Drug-gu can haidly be anything 
but Turks. It is evident that these generations of kings 
ruled during the years when Khotan was oppressed by 
the T‘u-yu-hun (a.d. 445), the Juan-juan (circa a.d. 470), 
the Hephthalites (c. a.d. 500-56), and the Western Turks 
(c. A.D. 565-631). Then the Khotan king V%jaya8amgrdma 
is introduced, of whom we that he carried war into 
^ See Thomas, Iridian Anttqmry^ vol, xxxii, p. 349. 
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the territory of the Driig-gu and caused great slaughter. 
That can only mean that he lived when tlie empire of the 
Western Turks fell to pieces about A.D. 630. We are thus 
reminded of a passage in T'ang-shu which has been 
translated by M. Chavannes : “ The family name of the 
king (of Khotan) is Wei-ehih; liis personal name is 
Wu-mi. Originally he was subject to the Tu-kiie. In 
the sixth year Cheng-kuan [632] he sent an envoy with 
pi'esents [to the Chinese Court]. Three years later he 
sent his son.” Now I am unable to see any way of 
identifying the names Wii-inl and Saytyrdma, though 
I think we must identify the two kings. We will have 
to assume that Vijayasamgrama had another Khotani 
name which the Chinese have rendered Wu-mi. 

After Vijayasamgrama follows Vijayashiilia, of whom 
we hear that he was a contemporary of an Arhat 
Oharmapala. If his predecessor was Wu-mi, Vijayasimha 
would be identical with Fn-hc Stn, who sent his son to 
China in A.D. 648 and later on w^ent there himself. 
Dr. Hoernle, who has been good enough to consult 
Professor Bullock and Mr. Parker about the w^ord 
informs me that the correct transliteration is probably 
Fii-ch'a, wdiicli seems to be another rendering of Vijaya^ 
or, rather, of Vim, Sin I take to be the Chinese 
rendering of the Khotanese pronunciation of Simha, 
But tlien Vijayasirnha must be the king who ruled in 
Khotan during Huan-tsang s stay there in A.D. 644, and 
Dharmapala can very well be the famous teacher in 
Nalanda of whom we hear in the Si-yu-ki, and whose 
fame Huan-tsang could have propagated in Khotan. 

We are further introduced to some generations of whom 
1 cannot make any tiling. We are only told about the 
religious buildings erected during their rule. Then we 
hear of another VijayaHrti, during whose reign Khotan 
is said to have been conquered by the Tibetans. Sarat 
Chandra Das states that this happened under the 
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Tibetan king Sron-btsan-sgam-po (died 650). That must, 
however, be a mistake, as the first Tibetan invasion of 
Khotan took place in a.d. 665. Vijayakirti must 
tlierefore be the king whom the Chinese call Fu4iv 
Hiiing, who went to China about a.d. 674 and was 
honoured on account of his merits in fighting the 
Tibetans. There is not, however, any similarity between 
the two names. Chinese h inng is said to mean 
masculine ”, 

Vijayakirti s son Vijayasaimjrama, or, according to 
Sarat Chandra Das, Vijayagrdma, was killed by the 
Drug-gu during a visit to China. Fu-tu Hiung s son, on 
the other hand, was King, During his times there was 
some trouble with the Turks, a.d. 705-6, when the 
Turkish chief K'iii-ch^uo attacked Khotan. Also, the 
Tibetans began to be troublesome. We hear about envoys 
from King during the period K'ai-yun (713-41), and 
especially in a.d. 717. If the Sanskrit form Vijaya- 
grama is the correct one, we might expect a popular from 
% GdTii; cf. the name Pnna-gdni occurring in the Iranian 
documents, and King, which is elsewhere used to denote 
Skr. gaih, might well be a rendering of this Gdm, 

On Vijayasamgrama’s death his son Vijayasamgrdma 
or Vijayavikrama was a minor, and the minister A-ma- 
la-ke-meg ruled as a regent for twelve yeai'S. During 
this regency we would have to date the king T‘iao, who 
was in secret alliance with the Western Turks, and was, 
therefore, executed by the Chinese in a.d. 725. We have 
seen that Vijayasamgrarna is said to liave been killed by 
the Drug-gu. It seems natural to infer that T'iao entered 
into alliance wdth the Turks in order to remove Vijaya- 
samgrama, and that he actually succeeded in bringing 
about his death, but was prevented by the Chinese from 
ascending the throne. We are told that in a.d. 728 the 
Chinese court placed Fn-shih Chan on the throne, and he 
is then probably identicii^ witli Yiiayasamorama’s son. 
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Dr. Thomas kindly informs me tliat Chinese chan can be 
a rendering of sitmgrdimt. It is therefore probabje that 
the name of Vijayasamgrama’s son was likewise Vijaya- 
saingrtoa. The name Vijayavikrama, however, also 
seems to be used about liim, and it may be assumed that 
he adopted that name when he became king. 

Fu-shih Chan’s successor wsxh Fu-tio Ta (eibout a.d. 736), 
and he is evidently identical with Vijayadharma,^ who 
built a vihara together with a Chinese minister or envoy 
Ser-the-si. Then, we are told, the Chinese minister or 
envoy Ka-the-si and King Vijayasamhhava. built a vihara 
and a stupa called Su-stoh-fia. Then Vijayahohan the 
great rebuilt this stupa. This is the last king in Sarat 
Chandra Das’ list, and it is just possible that the next 
entries in Dr. Thomas’ list refer to the queens of the kings 
already enumeratad. And, at all events, evely mention of 
China now disappears from the lists. It is, then, a curious 
coincidence, which adds support to the chronology here 
adopted, that the Chinese notices about Khotan only 
carry us down to the same point. We hear that Fu-tu Ta 
was succeeded by Wei-chlh Kuei, whose wife Ma was 
granted the tithi of princess in A.D. 740. Kuei cannot 
have ruled long, for his successor Sheng assisted China on 
an expedition in a.d. 747. He married a Chinese i^rincess, 
and in 756 he left Khotan for good in order to assist 
the Chinese. He died in China, and his brother Wei-chih 
Yao, who began his rule in a.d. 756, was still on the 
throne in 786. One of these kings must then be identical 
with Vijayahohan, who must furthei* be the King 
Vi^vdliam of the documents. Document Xo. 12 is dated 
in his 20th year. Neither Kuei nor Sheng ruled as much 
as twenty years, and we are thus necessarily led to the 
conclusion that Yao must be identified with Vi^vdham, 
That would mean that we would have to account for 
two kings Kuei and Sheng, where the Tibetan list only 

^ The Khotanese for dliarnixa is dCi. 
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mentions one, Vijayasambhava. Dr. Tlioinas informs me 
that Cliinese sheng means “to be adequate ”, “ to sustain ”, 
“ to be worthy It can therefore well be a translation 
of sanibhava, and we would have to infer that Kuei is not 
mentioned at all in the Tibetan lists. I do not think, 
however, that this difficulty is great, because the Tibetan 
list only mentions such kings as built Buddhist sanctuaries. 
It is possible that the designation chen-po, the great, 
used of Vijayabohan in the Tibetan list, is a translation 
of a Kliotanese surname, which the Chinese have rendered 
with yao, glorious. He seems to have been the last 
Khotan king who asserted his independence against the 
Tibetans. After his time Khotan passed under the rule 
of the king of Tibet, as mentioned in a “prophecy” 
handed down in Tibetan literature.^ 

My analysis of the Tibetan lists of .Khotan kings has 
thus led to the result that the documents of the 1 7th 
and 20th years of Vi^vdliam belong to tlie same time 
as the Chinese documents found togetlier witli tlnun, as 
was supposed by Dr. Hoernle. It is probable that the 
remaining documents are about contemporaneous, as the 
same personal names occur in many of them. Thus, 
AfijdiYi in No. 4 is evidently identical with Avjai in 
No. 9 ; Arsdli in No. 9 with ArsaUi^iit in No. 12 ; Brlydsi 
in No. 3 with Brtyydsl in No. 9 ; ef. furtlier Bndasdm 
and Hatkam in Nos. 1 and 13 ; Jsajmicd in Nos. 9, 11 , 13 ; 
Malivetari, No. 9, and Mahvittara, No. 18 ; Maiyadatd, 
No. 9, and Mayadattd, No. 13 ; N^iliadatta, Nos. 1 3 and 17 ; 
Phemhriiki.l^o^. 9, 13, 15, 17, 48 ; FuFiaydyt, Nos. 1, 9, 
15, 48; Said, No. 9, and (^aldni, No. 17. We can, 
therefore, safely conclude that the remaining documents 
which mention a year (sail) also belong to tlie reign of 
Vi^vdham. These are ^ the years 1 in No. 15, 5 in 

^ Sarat Chandra Das, JASB. vol. Iv, pt. i, p. 199 f. 

2 Dr. Hoernle has been good/fnough to give me revised readings of 
the dates occurring in the documents. No, 15, which was originally 
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No. 14, 11 in No. 2, 17 in No. 1, 20 in Nos. 10, 12, 
13, and 22 in No. 9. I£ V L^vdham s reign is dated 
from A.D. 756, these dates would range from 756 to 778, 
while the dated Chinese documents cover the period 
768-90. 

Some documents are not dated in years, sail, but in 
Icmnas, and one was originally said to be dated in both, 
viz. in the 19th kmna, and the 20th year. Dr. Hoernle, 
however, now informs me that this was a mistake, and 
that the following is the state of affairs : — 

No. 8 is dated 17iiiye kscind miimcrc salya, where 
saumcu cannot be a numeral, and does not look like any 
Khotani word which I know. 

No. 10 consists of two parts: The first is dated ‘‘on the 
20th day of the mouth Nahaja, in the 20th year ”, and 
the second “ in the 20th year’'. 

No. 11 is dated “on the 23rd day of the month 
Khaysaja, in the 19th limni”. 

It will be seen from No. 10 that the two dates are 
referred, one to the 20th year and the other to kmni the 
20th year. It here seems as if sail and ksdni sail denote 
one and the same thing. In No. 11, which is dated in 
the 19th kmi/i, a person Jsajsaka is mentioned, who is 
fnndently the same person who occurs in No. 9 from the 
22nd year {sail) and No. 13 from the 20th. It therefore 
seems as if ksdni in No. 11 signifies the same thing as 
sail in Nos. 9 and 13. It becomes impossible to think, 
as originally suggested by Dr. Hoernle, that ksdna means 
some greater period, a kind of cycle. 

Now it seems evident that ksdna means the same thing 
as tlie word ksnm which occurs in a series of documents 

said to bo dated in the 6th year, has the date smusacfi saJya padauyse, 
i.e. in the first year .ysausacii ; No. 3, which was said to mention the 
third year, gives month and day and then goes on I1vam\n'\a rramda 
(i.e. rrnmdii) Vu^iHiham ssannanird salya, in the ssausantni year of the 
Khotan king Vi^vahaia, where ssaiimnlra must be connected with 
‘^sausacu in No. 15. 
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hailing from the neighbourhood of Kuchar and written in 
the language which most scholars have hitherto called 
Tokhari B, but which we now will have to designate 
Kuchari. In a masterly paper Professor Le^ i has shown ^ 
that this JiSum denotes regnal years, counted from the 
beginning of the reign of a Kuchar king. The ordinary 
word for “year’’ in Kuchari is pikul, and k^uni does not 
seem to be a Kuchari word at all. Its use, however, 
seems to be exactly similar to the use of h^dmi in the 
Iranian documents, and this word must accordingly have 
a similar meaning. A suitable etymology, then, at once 
presents itself. Ksdva must be derived from the base in 
Zd. vsuy, from which we have Soghdian miglit ; 

X^^vane, king,^ Persian mh. As pointed out by Professor 
Reichelt,® Iranian often written in the Indian way, 

ks; f.i. Icslra, Zd. ^oidra. K^dna might be an ordinary 
present participle, just as we find ^tdna, standing, being, 
from sta. But in that case we would expect an oblique 
singular ksdnye. It is, therefore, more likely that ksdna 
is a noun meaning “ rule ”, “ reign ”, and k^dna saU would 
then mean “year of the rule ”, “ regnal year”. 

This reckoning by regnal yeais in a Chinese dependency 
is probably an imitation of the Chinese regnal periods, 
the nien-hao. It is also possible that we find traces of 
the use of devices of these periods as in Cliinese. Thus 
we hear that the year A.D. 940 is designated as the 29th 
year T‘ung-ch'ing, and Sir Aurel vStein * has maintained 
that this designation relates to the use of some local era. 
It is, however, more likely that T‘ung-ch4ng was the 
device of the period of the then ruling king Li Sheng- 
tden. Similarly the word sausacu in No. 8, which also 
occurs in No. 15, and the word s^ausanira in No. 3, 

1 Journal AsiatiqiiCf 1913, pp. 311 ff 

2 See Stael-Holsteiii, p. 84, n. 2, above 

® Indogermanisclfi^ Jahrhuch, vol i, p. 27. 

* Stem, loc. cit., p. 179. 
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which is evidently connected, may have been the device 
of Vi^vaham’s reign. I offer this explanation with 
considerable diffidence, the more so because I am unable 
to suggest any explanation of the words ssausacu and 
ssausani>r(%. It seems, however, probable that ksdna 
does not denote a cycle of any definite length, but 
“ reign ”, ‘‘ rule ”, and refers itself to regnal periods in 
imitation of the nien-hao. But if that is so the word 
is Iranian, and Kuchail ksum, which is apparently used 
in the same way, is borrowed from ksdna. This is not 
in itself improbable, for there are apparently also other 
instances of loans by Kuchari from Khotani. Thus 
Kuchari samdne, a h^amana, has probably come to 
Kuchar through a language of the same kind as Khotani, 
where -s' regularly corresponds to Aryan sr and where the 
word samana is. common, be it that this language was 
Khotani itself or the language of the Yiie-chi, from whom 
the Chinese are said to have received or heard of Buddhist 
stitras in 2 B.c.^ 

^ See Franke, “ Ziir Frage der Einfuhrung des Buddhismus in 
China”: Mitteilungeii des Seminars fur Orienfcalische Sprachen zu 
Berlin, Jahr. xiii, Abt. i, pp. 3 fF. 
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THE XALAS 

By Dr. A. VENKATASUBBIAH and E. MULLER 

The present article was originally intended to be a supplement to 
Dr. Venkatasubbiah’s dissertation on the Kal^, presented to the 
philosophical faculty of the University of Berne in 1910 and printed 
at Madras in 1911. Considering, however, the possibility that a certain 
number of European Sanskritists may not be acquainted with this 
dissertation, we believe it necessary to repeat here the most important 
points which have been discussed there, hoping that in this form 
the article may be understood by all scholars interested in these 
matters. — E. M. 

ri1HE word hdi^ has been translated in different ways 
in Sanskrit dictionaries, and, in fact, it is difficult 
to iind in European languages an equivalent which 
corresponds exactly to this terminus technicus, Monier- 
Williams gives ‘'any practical art, any mechanical or fine 
art ” ; the St. Petersburg dictionary has “ Kunst, Kunst- 
gritl*, Kunstfertigkeit, Handwerk ” ; Bbhtlingk in Hema- 
candra, 900, simply “ Handwerk In the same passage 
we find that, according to Hemacandra, kald is identical 
witli gilpam and vijndnam, and this is confirmed with 
regal'd to gilpam by the Amarakoska, The article on 
the kolas in Vatsyayanas KdmasvCtra, pp. 32 tf. (quoted 
by Aufrecht in his Catalogue of the Oxford MSS., 
p. 217a), terminates thus: iti caUihshashtir aagavidyah 
kamasiitrasyavayavinyah. Kald is considered here as 
identical with vidyd. After all it seems that the transla- 
tion " arts and sciences ” is the most suitable. Cf. Hema- 
candra’s Parigishtaparvan, transl. by Hertel, p. 52. 

In the Rigveda the word kald means " the sixteenth 
part ”, and is only used in this sense. But Rigveda, vii, 
18. 15, we have prakaldvid, and this occurs also 
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Niglmnfu, iv, 3. 25. Yaska, in his commentary Nirulda 
(vi, 6),. says : 'prahalavid vanig bhavati Jcala^ ca veda- 
prakaldf ca. From this and from Durga’s comment on 
this it does not clearly appear that the word kald here 
refers to the arts and sciences. Devaraja's comment on 
this w'ord in the Nighanla runs thus; prahdavid pra- 
Icarshena Icaldh mdnonmdnapratimdnddiviHhaijdh pra- 
hrishtdgvagan itaratnaparlhshddihd veda v ijdndt i. This 
seems distinctly to refer the word kald to the arts. And 
if, as it appears, the Yedic Aryans were much advanced 
in civilization, it is not improbable that they might ha\ e 
been acquainted with the kalds in this sense and that 
certain arts were already definitely grouped togetlun* 
as kalds. 

The next passage to be mentioned here is in the Mahd- 
bhdrata (Kumbhakonam edition, pt. xli,i p. 86, <;loka 38), 
where Garga says that Civa instructed him in the sixty- 
four kalds. 

Other passages about the kalds are the following : — 

munivegapraticchannas tatra gacchantu yoshitah I 
upayajtiah kalajha5 ca vaiyike parinishthitah II 

Rdvtdyana, i, 9. 5. 

ahoratrai5 catuhshashtya samyattaii tavatih kalah I 
gurudakshinayacaryam chandayam asatur nrpa II 

Bhdgavata, x, 45. 36. 

ity evam adyasu sarvakarmakalasu bodhisattva eva 
vi§ishyate sma. Lalitavistara, p. 179. 

catuhshashti ktoakalitani canubhaviya 
nupuramekhala abhihani vigalitavasanah I 
kairiasarahatali samadanah prahasitavadanah 
kim tava aryaputra vikrtam yadi na bhajase II 

Lalitavistara, p. 417. 

aparokshabuddhir vivid^ka]pa9rayasu kalasu. 

Jdtakamdld, p. 105. 
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matrvad asyah kala santi na santi. 

Mahdhltdshyay i, 1. 57, quoted in 

Ind. Sfudien, xiii, 471. 

catulishaslitikalagainaprayogaeaturali. 

Dagaknmdracarita, ii, 21. 

Usabhe lehaiyao ganiyappahanao saunaruyapajjava- 
sanao Imvattarim kalao causatthim ca niahilagune 
uvadisai. Kaljxtsdtra, 211. 

Jacobi (SBE. xxii, p. 282) translates this: ‘‘ Rshablia 
taught seventy-two sciences, ot which writing is 
the first, arithmetic the most important, and the 
knowledge of omens the last, and the sixty-four 
accomplishments of women.” 

The sixty-four *iirts of the courtezans, as given in the 
fourth chapter of the Kaldvildm, by Kshemendra, corre- 
spond most probably witli the sixty-four accomplishments 
of women as taught by Rshabha. The German equivalents 
of these are given by J. J. Meyer in the introduction 
to his translation of Kshemendra’s Samayamdtrhd, 
pp. xlvii-ix, and in a somewliat different waj" by Richard 
Schmidt, Be it ra ye ziir indischen Erotik, p. 569 f. 

Another difficult (|uestion is aliout tlie antiquity of this 
terminus technic its. Venkatasubbiah (p. 62 f.) quotes 
a passage from the Kalikapurana (ii, 28, 29) which 
narrates the origin of the kalds at tlie same time and 
under the same circumstances with the fort37-iiine Bhdvas 
and the Hdvas. The earlier Purdnas, however, like the 
Vishun and Vdyu Pnrdnas, and also the Miindaka and 
Ghdndogya Upanishads do not mention them. 

'J"he number of the kalds is fixed at sixty-four by 
Vatsyayana, while the Jaina texts uniformly mention 
seventy-two and the Lalitavistara even eighty-six. The 
number sixty-four is the original one, as it follows the 
subdivisions of the ten mandatas of the JRiyvedasamhitd 
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and must have been fixed before the Jaina sutras at 
a time. when this division of tlie Rigvedasamhita was 
felt as recent (p. 9). 


Venkatasubbiah gives ten lists of kolas, which, however, 
are not arranged chronologically. The first is taken from 
the Samavayasutra, which was composed before 300 B.c. 
(Jacobi, SBE. xxii, p. xl). The list, as it is given by 
Weber, Indische Stodien, 16, pp. 401 ft*, contains eighty- 
seven items, and in the Berliner Vej^zeichniss, ii, 409 ff., 
even ninety-five, but this is a mistake, as Nos. 44-7 
and 66-7 are missing in the latter. Three similar lists 
are given in the Ndyadhammakalid (ed. Steinthal, Leipzig, 
1901), p. 29, in the Aujxipdtikam (ed. Leumann, Leipzig, 
1881), p. 77, and in the Rdjapragnfyaoii,{Cix]o\ittsi, edition, 
Sam vat, 1933), p. 290 ; but they contain only seventy -two 
items, leaving some of the items given in the Samordya 
list and adding a few fresh ones. 

Some remarks may be inserted here in addition to those 
given in the dissertation, pp. 9-18. 

Ad i, 3 : riLvam = rdpam, “sculpture, painting, cutting 
forms in cloth, gold, wood,” etc. Buhler, in p. 5 of his 
Indische Palaeograidiie (Grundriss), says that the word 
rupa is used in the sense of “ applied arithmetic ”, i.e. of 
the reckoning of money, interests, and debts, as well as 
that of elementary mensuration. 

Ad i, 66 : hirannardda (v.l. hirannapdga) in the 
Samavdya list, and hirannajutti in the Ndyddhammakahd 
list. Tlie word hiramia has been translated by Hoernle 
in the Uvasogadasao by the term “ unwrought gold ”, 
chiefly relying on the authority of the Gujarathi para- 
phrase of Megharaja. But tlie same Megharaja explains 
the term hiraipia in the SamavdyasfUra by “ silver 
Ad i, 79 : vattakhedda. .Morris in his note on the Pali 
word angulaka (Journal m the Pali Text Society, 1885, 
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p. 50) says that both these words refer to an old game 
of whirligigs. 


II 

The second list is that of the Lalitavistara (Calcutta 
edition), p. 178. The date of the Lalitavistara being 
very uncertain, we can only say that this list is younger 
than No. I. It contains eighty-six items, most of which 
correspond with items in the synonymic dictionary Malta- 
vyiitpaiti (especially §§ 216, 217, and 245). 

The translation, as given by Venkatasubbiah, does 
not agree throughout with that b}^ Eajendralala IVJitia 
{Lalitavistara, pp. 213 f.). We will mention here a 
few points. 

No. 25. akshunyiavedhitvavf, Yenk. “art of throwing 
a spear so as to graze the maik”. Mitra, “guessing.’ 
The parallel passage, JCit. v, 129. 17. 26, is translated by 
Francis “men who pierce like lightning” (v, 67). Kern 
has “target cleaving” {Bodh tear yd vat dr a comm., ed. 
Poussin, p. 124 note). Both translators are in favour 
of Yenk. 

No. 26. marmavedhifva, Yenk. has “shooting so as 
to hit the vital paits”, Jlitra, “divining other’s thoughts’’. 
The fii-st rendei-ing is supported by the substantive 
ainarmavedhitd, Hemacandra, 69 (tianslated “Schonung” 
by Bohtlingk). 

No. 27. ^abdavedhitvam, Yenk. “shooting an arrow 
correctly at any invisible person or beast by the sole cine 
of the sound produced by them”. Mitra, “explaining 
enigmas.” The translation of the parallel passage, Jdt. 
v, 129, “men who are able to shoot at a sound (without 
seeing),” agrees with Yenk. Cf. also Mahdvastu, ii, 218.5, 
and Senart’s note. 

No. 57. migritaIaJ:shanam, Yenk., following Foucaux, 
corrects menfhalaJeshammy and translates “marks of 
rams ”. Mitra, “ marks of eunuchs.” 
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No. 58. kaitahhegvaralal'shmiia'ii}. Venk. quotes Moniei’- 
Williams’ translation, “a kind of script,” which seems to 
be guesswork. Mitra, “demonology.” This translation 
seems to be preferable. 

No. 74. vecikam, Venk. translates “the wpi/tYt philo- 
sophy ”, and quotes passages from the Nandlsiitra (p. 391) 
and the AnuyogadvarasCifra (p. 92). Mitra, “dress.” 
The St. Petersburg dictionary wants to make out that it 
is a mistake for vaigikam, “harlotry,” but this is certainly 
w'rong. If it really is a mistake for vaigikam, then it 
must be the vaigikam in Mahdvyutp. 216. 2, which is 
a synonym of vdrttdy “profession of a vai^ya ” (= agri> 
culture, breeding of cattle, etc.).^ But it may also be 
a philosophical term inns techniciiSy and then it would 
agree with Icdvilamiy logdyataniy satfhitantam in the 
Jaina texts. In this case the translation of Venk. would 
be correct. 

Ill 

The third list is given in Vatsyayana’s Kdmasdtra, 
pp. 32, 33, and, with slight variations, in the commentaries 
of Cridhara Jivagosvamin, Vallabhacarya, and Cukade\a 
on Bhagavata, x, 45. 36. According to Schmidt, Beitrage 
znr indischen Erotiky p. 11, Vatsyayana belongs to the 
first centuries of the Christian era, but it is impossible 
as yet to determine his date exactly. The list contains 
sixty-four items (see above, p. 357). The interpretations 
in Venkatasubbiah’s dissertation follow those given by 
Ya 9 odhara in his commentary Jayamavgala on the 
Kamasnira, 

In the present additions we have made use besides of 
the following commentaries : — 

(1) Giridharji (Giri) in his edition of the Bhdgavata. 

(2) Bhaskara Nrisimha (Bhas.), the scholiast of the 

^ Jacobi, * ‘ Kultur Sprach und lateral historisches aus dem Kautiliya ** 
in Sitziingsherichte der Berliner Akademie, 1911, p. 956. 
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Kamcxsuira, as represented in a manuscript copy of his 
scholium (MS. of tlie Mysore Oriental Library), 

(3) Ka^inathas abridgment of Sadananda's Toshinl, 
commentary on the Bhdyavata (K.S.). 

(4) Rajendralala Mitra’s translation and reading of 
List III, which he has given in pp. 186-7 of his transla- 
tion of the LalUamstara (Mitra). 

No. 5. vi^eshakaccltedydm, “ cleverness in making 
marks on the forehead'* (Giri) or ‘‘tattooing" (Mitra). 

No. G. taiuJxiJakmtimabitlicikdrdh, “the making of 
different kinds of ear-ornaments" (Bhas.). 

No. 9. 'ixionihhumikdharma, “the making of dolls" 
(Bhas.). Mitra’s translation “setting jewels" seems 
preferable. 

No. 12. udakayhdtah, “striking water so as to make 
it go in different ways (downwards, upwards, and con- 
trariwise) " (Val. and Guka.). Jiva. and K.S. explain this 
term by jalastamhha (suspending the properties of water). 

No. 13. ciirdf ca yogdh, “means or methods of pro- 
ducing all sorts of wonders’* (Val. and Jiva.), “pictorial 
art" (Bhas. and Mitra). Both translations are equally 
good. Cf. cifrayogah (Vyidp, 223. 95). 

No. IG. nepathyaiirayogdli, “skill in dressing" (Bhas. 
Ya^odhara), “scenic representation" (Mitra). The first 
translation is supported by Bohtlingk’s rendering (Putz), 
Hemac. 635. Cf. nepaccam {Vyutp. 281. 100). 

No. 22. hastaldghavam, “readiness of hand" (Jiva and 
Giri). Bhas. explains it as “stealing things under the very 
eyes of the owners ". I prefer the first translation. 

No. 26. siitrakrldd, “ making dolls and figures, etc., 
move by pulling strings ” (Jiva., Giri, Bhas.), “embroidering, 
knitting of figures with string" (K.S.), “making artificial 
flowers with thread" (Mitra). It is difficult to decide 
which is the best of these translations. 

No. 29. pratividld, “ making replicas of all things " 
(Jiva.), “making substitutes of all things" (Val. and Giri), 
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“ assumption of various forms ” (Bhas.), “ making images ** 
(K.S. ajid Mitra). Wilson’s dictionary has ‘'an exercise 
analogous to capping verses, reciting verse for verse, as 
a trial of memory With regard to the following item, 
I consider this the best rendering. 

No. 30. durvacalcayogdJi, “ means of expressing ideas 
which cannot be expressed ’’ (Jiva., Giri, K S.), “ writing 
in cipher” (Bhas.), “ mimicry” (Mitra). I prefer the first 
of these translations. 

No. 35. takshahirmdni , v.l. tarkakarmdni and tarkii- 
karmdni. Most probably the reading takshakarmdni is 
wrong, as No. 86 is tak^hanam, and it is not likely that 
two items following each other should contain the same 
word. Giri, Cuka and Val. read iarkakarmdni, and 
translate “the knowing of all things as well as making 
all things by means of logic”. Ji\a., Bhas., and Mitra read 
tarkukarmdni, and translate “ making thread or yarn of 
cotton by means of a spindle or distaff*”. Tin* context is 
in favour of the second reading and translation. 

No. 44. utsddane sain vdhane kegamardane va kaii gala ni. 
Jiva. and Giri explain utsadanani as “ the separation of 
enemies by sowing suspicion in their minds by means of 
charms”. We stick to the explanation as given by Yenk., 
“proficiency in massaging, shampooing, and anointing (the 
hair.” Of. Hemacandra, 635.^ 

No. 48. pnshjiagakafikd is explained by Giri as 
“making carts, vimdnas, etc., of flowers”. Jiva. and 
K.S. explain it as “ knowledge of omens by means of 
the pashpagakat ikdvidyd ”. This latter meaning seems 
preferable. 

No. 50. yantramdtrikd, and No. 51, dhdmnamdtrihd, 
are considered as one term by Cri., Giri, and Yak, and 
explained as “ making yaniras, or metallic plates engraved 
with characters for worshipping ”. Bhas. explains it 

^ The Oabdakalpadruma read^ fke^amarjanakau^alaiii. Keqamdrjana 
is “a comb”. Hemac. 688. 
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as ''the means for floating on the air”, and Mitra as 
exercises in enigmatic poetry”. I prefer the first of 
these explanations. 

No. 52. sampdth yam, in Cri., Jiva., Cuka., Val., and 
Giri, samvacyani in Bhas. Jiva. translates his reading 
“ the lapidary art, i.e. the sawing of hard substances like 
diamonds, etc.” Blias. explains his reading as samyag 
jmlnam, i.e. "knowing well”. Jiva.’s translation is 
certainly to be rejected, even if we adopt his reading. 
The best translation which stiits both readings is "the 
art of conversation ” in the commentary to the Bhdga- 
vata, 10. 45. 36. 

No. 53. mdnasl, " knowing what passes in other minds” 
(Jiva., K.S., and Bhas.). Molesworth, following (^ri., Cuka., 
Giri, and Val., takes 53 and 54 as one term, mdnasl 
Icdvyahriyd, and translates "poetic creation and invention”. 
We prefer this reading and translation. 

No. 56. kriyalcaJpaJj, v.l. kriydvihalpdh (Cri., Jiva., 
Val., Giri, Bhas.), "disregarding the usual way of doing 
things, and doing those things in other ways.” Max 
Muller, India what can if teach nst p. 363, suggests 
that this may be meant for Jaiminiya. 

No. 58. vastragopanani (Jiva., Giri, K.S., and Mitra), 
"changing the appearance of fabrics, such as making cotton 
cloth appear like silk.” Bhas. has the v.l. vastiigopandni, 
and explains it as " cleverness in concealing things wliich 
are in close proximity ”. 

No. 60. dkarslialcridd. This is most probably identical 
with dkarsJauiam, "an art by means of which one person 
compels another to come to him.” Cf. List VIT, 32, and 
Vyntp. 197. 25; Weber, Berliner Verz., i. 270. 

No. 62. vainayiklndm vidyanam jnanam, "the means 
which take us to our destination (juickly,” as jalaplavana 
(vii, S7), padtikasiddhi (vii, 38), etc. (Bhas.). 

No. 63. vaijayiklndiji vidyanam jhdnam, "the means 
of obtaining victory,” as ghatikasiddhi (vii, 40), etc. (Bhas.), 
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No. 64. Dyayamiklnamvidyandm knowledge 

of the .sciences connected with pliysical exercise.” (^ri. 
and Cuka. ha\e the vl. vaitdliklndm, “ sciences of a bard 
or panegyrist ” Ci. Mahdvastio, ui 113 2 

IV 

Tlie fourth list is given in Bana’s Kada nihari, p. 75. 
This is the shortest, containing only forty-eiglit items. 
Most of them are contained in one or two of the 
preceding lists. Only a few new ones are added, namely 
(3) pramdnam, the system of purvamiinamsa propounded 
by Jainiini.” 

No. 4. dharmagdstram, “ treatises on law ’ 

No. 15. Utragavoyojnanam, ‘‘judging of the age of 
horses.” 

No. 19. pustolcavydpdra8y''lmndlmo oftbooks, i e reading 
the 9astra& ” 

No. 22. gandliavva^dstrdni, ‘ sciences of Gandharvas,” 
i.e. singing, etc. 

No. 29. dyurvedah, “the science of medicine.” 

No. 32. “ tunnelling ” 

No. 37. ratiratndni, “ book on erotics ” 

No. 46. sm^vasavjndhy “all names.” This remains 
doubtful. 

No. 47. sarva gilpdni, ‘’ all technical arts.” Of. gilpd- 
dhydyah (Vyut2). 221. 10). 


V 

The fifth list (Pancala's) seems to be very old, as, 
according to tradition, it was composed before the Jaina 
sutras, and at a time when the division of the Riksamhitd 
into sixty -four chapters was felt as recent. This list is 
given and explained in Vatsyayana’s Kdmaswtra, 
pp. 96-176, under ten headingvS. As all these terms are 
intimately connected with erotics, they are not translated 
by Venkatasubbiah. ' 
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VI 

The sixth list is considerably younger. It is given by 
Ya^odhara in his commentary on the Kdmasutra, p. 31. 
To judge from the extracts and quotations given by 
Yayodhara, he must have lived in the eightli century a.d. 
Most of the items given in this list correspond with those 
in Lists I— IV. There are, liowever, some new ones. 

No. 13. rangai'xJLrijndnam, “knowledge of the stage.” 

No. 1 8. mdydkritam pdshandasamayaj ndnam, “know- 
ledge of the tenets of heretical systems, which are produced 
by illusion.” 

No. 20. lolcajTidnam, “knowledge of the world.” 

No. 21. “ cleverness.” 

VII 

This list is given in Ramacandra's commentary on 
the first verse in Lakshmanakavi's continuation of the 
Camp drdmdy ana by Vidarbharaja. It is given in the 
form of nine anushtubh verses, and consists of sixty-four 
items. A large number of the holds in this list are con- 
cerned with occult arts and alchemy. I shall only mention 
some of them which are particularly interesting. 

No. 14. samudriham, “the science of finding out a 
person's fortune by the lines of his hands, feet, and body ; 
cliiromancy.” This word must be derived from mudrd, 
not from samudra. Cf. sdmudralakshanam {Vyutp. 
221. 14). 

No. 23. hhanydvddah, “loc«ation and acquirement of 
buried treasure.” Cf. khanyavadi (Vyutp. 186. 83). 

No. 31. va^yam, “an art by means of which one person 
can bring another completely under his influence.” Cf. 
sarvavagyam (Weber, Venz. i, 270). 

No. 32. dharshanam, “ an art by wliich one person 
compels another to come to him.” Cf. Vyutp. 197. 25, 
and Weber, Verz. i, 270. 

JRAS. 1914. 
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No. 33. vidveslianam, “ an art by which one person is 
made to hate another ’’ (Weber, Verz. i, 271). 

No. 34. uccdtanam, ‘‘driving away a person from any 
locality.’* Cf. Vyutp, 197. 28, and Weber, i, 270. 

No. 35. mdranamy “ killing by means of black art ” 
(Weber, i, 270). 

Kolas 26-35 are technically known as shatkarma, 
Cf. Oxford Cat. 100a, 38: gdntir vagyaia stdmhhanan ca 
dvesham uccdtamarane. 

No. 38. |^dcZit/i’d6’icZ^Z/N*, “an occult art by means of 
which one can transport oneself instantly to any desired 
place.*’ Cf. Oxford Cat. 99a, 109a, and lyddukasadhaini, 
Weber, i, 270 ; Wassiljew, 191-6. 

No. 39. mrtsiddhi, “an art by means of which a person 
can produce anything he likes out of clay.” 

No. 40. ghaftkasiddhi Most probably this is a mistake 
for gtUikds", “ success in pills by means of which one can 
produce all sorts of wonders.” Cf. Oxford Cat. 99a, 9 ; 
109a, 8, f. 6. 

No. 45. manisiddhi, “success in precious stones.” 

No. 46. mantrasiddhi, “ success in mantras.” Cf. Oxford 
Cat. 94a, 20. 

No. 47. aushadliasiddhi, “ success in drugs and 
medicines.” 

In the variant of this list given in the Civatantra- 
ratndkara, Nos. 46 and 47 form one item — manirau- 
shadhasiddhi. In order to fill up the gap a new item, 
vdksiddhi, “success in speech,” is introduced. Cf. vdk- 
siddha (Pancar, ii, 8. 4). 

Taranatha in his History of Buddhism, translated by 
Schiefner, p. 74, mentions eight siddhis, of which the 
gutikdsiddhi is the first. The other seven are given 
in the note to this passage on p. 304, In the same 
note Wassiljew tells us that there are other siddhis 
besides the eight mentioned above, viz. padulcdsiddhi, 
etc. An accurate desCiftption of the siddhis is also 
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given in Wassiljews Buddhism (St. Petersburg, 1860), 
pp. 191-6. 

Jacobi, in his translation of Umasvati’s Tattvarthddhi- 
gamasutra (Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenl. Ges., 60, 
p. 544), tells us that the commentary to this sutra gives 
a detailed list of all the siddhis according to the Jaina 
doctrine. Evidently there must be a larger number than 
those mentioned by Taranatha and Wassiljew. 
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THE NAME KUSHAN 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

JN a paper at p. 79 above, it is sought to show that 
the name of the race to which Kanishka and his 
connections belonged was Ku^a or Kuslia ; not Kushan 
or Kushto, as is believed at present. I would invite 
closer attention to some of the evidence, which hardly 
seems to bear out such a view : other parts of it are 
being dealt with by Mr. Allan.^ 

In the accompanying plate, the coins are figured from 
casts which Mr. , Allan has kindly supplied : the Mat 
inscription is illustrated from an inked squeeze for which 
I am indebted to Dr. Vogel : the Panjtar inscription is 
reproduced from General Sir A. Cunningham’s original 
figuring of it : the word Gicshana in the Manikiala 
inscription is reproduced from the facsimile given with 
M. Senart’s paper on the record. Mr. Cousens has been 
so kind as to make the photographs from which the 
plate has been put together. 

The Mat inscription 

As a result of the Kharoshthi alphabet not marking 
long vowels,^ and of the Greek alphabet not distinguishing 
between a and <x, there lias been a doubt as to the 
quantity of the vowel in the second syllable of the 
name : some writers have used the form Kushan ; others 
of us have preferred Kushan ; others have used Kusana, 
Kushana, The doubt has now been removed, and the 
Indianized form of the name has been shown, by the 
inscription, mentioned in footnotes on pp. 80, 87, above, 

^ See farther on in this number of the Journal. 

® At any rate, as we have this alphabet in inscriptions and on coins. 
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which was discovered in 1911-12 by Pandit Radha 
Krishna at Mat near Mathura.^ 

The inscription consists of four lines, in the Mixed 
Dialect and Brahmi characters, on the pedestal of a 
colossal figure of a Kushan king seated on his throne, 
and registers the building of a temple with a cloister, 
a reservoir, and a well. It is not dated; and the king’s 
name is illegible: all that can be said is that it is not 
a name already known to us, and that the record seems 
to belong to a period later than the time of Vasudeva. 
The king’s titles, however, are quite clear ; the words 
are Mah[a]rajo, Rajatirajo, D[e]vaputro, and — 

Kushana-putr[o] : 

“ son or descendant of the Kushanas.” 

In the form KushaTm thus given, .three points for 
comment present themselves. In the first place, if the 
name had a long u in the first syllable at that time, the 
writer of this record, using the quite precise Brahmi 
alphabet, would have had no difficulty in presenting the 
name accordingly. But he has given the short And 
this is borne out by the Greek transliterations, in which 
we always have o = tv; not oti = u. We may take it, 
then, that the long u which we have in the expressions 
KUmn idk and Kuidn ^dhdn ^dh, traceable elsewffiere from 
about A.D. 800 (see p. 79 above), is a later development. 

Secondly ; in the second syllable the long d attached to 
the sJi is unmistakable. 

Thirdly ; in respect of the third syllable it may be 
noted first, as regards something which has been said in 
note 1 on p. 87 above, that there is distinctly not a sub- 
script u : the plate, indeed, shows below the n some small 

^ See the Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year ending 31 March, 
1912, p. 2, para. 5. . 

^ The vowel is somewhat blurred, owing to damage to the stone : but 
it is distinctly recognizable as the short one. 
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detached marks which an enthusiast might claim to be 
remnants of an obliterated u ; but the back of the squeeze 
makes it absolutely certain that they are only due to 
damage to the surface of the stone, and that a subscript 
tv was not contemplated. The vowel, therefore, is a. 
The consonant is distinctly the cerebral n. This, in an 
Indian record, is the natural result of the preceding sh, 
which must turn a dental n into n : it does not bind us 
to accept the same nasal as belonging to the word in 
its native form. It is to be added that we cannot 
find an anusvdra and read Kushdnam, and still less 
Kushdndm : ^ the word is nothing but the base Kushdna, 
in composition with just like deva in devaputro. 

This record, therefore, presents the name as Kushdna, 
in three syllables. The final a, however, again, would be 
a natural Indian feature, for purposes of declension : and 
the Chinese Kuei-slmang and the Tibetan Gtv-zan (sec 
p. 381 below) mark the name as being in its native form 
dissyllabic, and as ending with a nasal the nature of 
which is not exactly determinable : and the later form 
Kubdn is itself in agreement with this. Accordinglj^, we 
may take this Indianized Brahmi form as representing an 
original Kunhaii, and may now agree to adopt the form 
Kushan, with the long cl, for all general purposes. 

It may be added here that the Kharoshthi alphabet 
does not always, if indeed ever, distinguish clearly 
between the cerebral n and the dental n. But the dialect 
recognized both these nasals. And, in view of the clear 
spelling Kushdna which we have in this Brahmi record 
from Mat, I think we must take it that the Kharoshthi 
presentations of the name, whether in inscriptions or on 
coins, always intend the cerebral n, even if they do not 
mark it distinctly ; just as much as they imply, though 
they do not show it, the long d in the preceding syllable. 

^ The marks above the ??a are only due to damage to the stone ; 
compare similar marks in other places in tliis record. 
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The Panjtax inscription 

This* is a Kharoshthi record from the Yusufzai country, 
on the banks of the Indus : it seems to have been actually 
found at a place named Salimpur, near Panjtar ; but it 
has come to be known as the Panjtar inscription. The 
original stone being now not forthcoming, we are 
dependent on the two hgurings of the record given by 
Cunningham in JASB, vol. 23 (1854), plate at p. 705, and 
Reports j vol. 5 (1875), plate 16, No. 4. A reference is 
made to this record in note 1 on p. 81 above, but in a way 
which hardly does justice to it ; as the result, apparently, 
of the writer not knowing the earlier figuring of it, 
reproduced herewith. 

The important pait of the record is line 1, which gives 
the dating : this begins — 

Saiii 100 20 2 6ravanasa masasa di prailiame 1. 

Then comes the word maltarayasa. This is followed 
by Gushanasa. And there comes next, at the end of the 
line, a word of three syllables : here, the first two syllables 
are unmistakably raja ; and the original figuring makes 
it a moral certainty that the third, which is damaged, 
was mi, giving the quite natural and appropriate word 
raja/mi. Accordingly we have — 

maharayasa Gushanasa rajami. 

In the reference to this record, the suggestion is implied 
that we might perhaps find in Gushanasa an equivalent 
of the expression Kubdn mh, mentioned above (p. 370). 
To apply the word in that way, however, we must take 
it as a base in composition with rajami. But the words 
maharayasa and rajami prevent that. Gushanasa cannot 
be accepted as anything but the genitive singular of 
Gushana, in apposition with the genitive singular 
maharayasa and dependent on the locative rajami. 
And thus line 1 says : — 

The year 122, the first i5ay, 1, of the month ^ravana, 
in the reign of the great king the Gushana.” 
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The Manikiala inscription 

This inscription, to which reference has been made in 
the note on p. 80 above and on p. 84, is another 
Kliaroslithi record, from tlie Rawal Pindi District : it lias 
been edited by M. Senart, with a facsimile, in JA, 1896, 
i, p. 8, and by Professor Liiders in JRAS, 1909, p. 666. 

In the opening passage of tliis record we have the 
expression — 

Gxishana-vasa-samvardhaka : 
an increaser of the Gushana race.” ^ 

The first term presents matter for comment. And in 
the first place I would observe, in passing, that the use of 
(j instead of A* in the first syllable seems to connect this 
record in time with the Panjtar inscription, and so to give 
another reason for looking on it as a somewliat late 
record : for other*remarks on the point of date see JRAS, 
1913 p. 105. 

But the syllabic in which we are interested liere is tlie 
third, wliich both ]\r. Senart and Professor Liiders have 
read as nn, wdth the dental n and the inherent vowel a. 

As regards the consonant, I think that, for a reason 
stated on p. 371 above, we must take it as the cerebral n. 

As regards its vowel, the position is as follows. The 
vertical stem of the n has at the bottom a strong turn to 
the left. No special value was attached to this feature 
by M. Senart and Professor Liiders : both of them read 
the syllable as na. It has, however, now been proposed, 
on p. 84 above,^ to take this detail as meaning the vowel 

^ For the general bearing of this expression compare Aihgiya-kula- 
radhana^ “an increaser ot the Amgiya family,’’ in the Nana Ghat 
inscription, ASWI, vol. 5, p. 60, line 3. I am indebted to Dr. Barnett 
for reminding me of this. 

^ The turn to the left is there spoken of as a “hook ” : but it does not 
amount to that, being not in any way curved or bent upwards. The 
mark which M. Senart (loc. cit., pp. 10-11) dismissed, along with some 
more or less similar marks attending other letters, as being either 
a carelessness of the engraver or an accidental mark on the stone, is not 
this turn to the left, but is the less w'ell defined w^edge-shaped mark, 
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u, and so to find here the form Gttshaom, = Gushdnu, 
and to treat it as the genitive plural of Guslia, = Kusha, 
But, even apart from the point that the language of the 
record requires not a genitive but a base in composition 
with the following term vasa, an inspection of the u of 
gu, — with which we may compare also the clear and 
certain u in budhehi and hudhilemi farther on in this 
same record, — will show at once that we have no u in 
this syllable : to express that, the turn to the left at the 
bottom of the vertical stem of the letter would have been 
continued up and back in a loop to the right to meet 
the vertical again.’^ We cannot hesitate to agree with 
M. Senart and Professor Lliders that the vowel of this 
syllable is a ; and so we have the name here as 
Giishana, = Gushdna, The turn to the left at the bottom 
of the vertical stroke is nothing but a slight exaggeration 
of the slope to the left with which the Kharoshthi n often 
ends, and is quite in agreement with the general sloping 
character of the writing of this record. It may be noted 
that the sha also is formed here somewhat exceptionally, 
in respect of the turn to the left and the bend downwards 
at the bottom of the vertical stem. 

The Shaonano shao coin-legend 

The obverses of the coins of Kanishka, otlier than 
those which have a Greek legend in uncial letters, give 
two legends in cursive Greek letters. One legend, 


point downwards, which runs on m continuation of the vertical stem 
from the point where the turn to the left begins. Professor Liiders, 
also, attached no value to this mark. It is due, in my opinion, to the 
surface of the stone splintering and flaking off before the push of the 
engraving tool. There are marks ot the same class, coming down from 
the line above, over the aha : and there is something of the same kind on 
the left of the w of the gu, 

^ See also the u of guahanaaa in the Panjtar inscription : the earlier 
figuring, reproduced in the accompanying plate, shows the loop not 
made completely : the later figging shows a complete loop, and is 
perhaps more correct in this detail ; but either form is admissible. 
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apparently found on only the copper coins, is a quite 
short one : — 

Shao Kaneshki : 

''King Kanishka/’ 

The other legend, apparently confined to the gold coins, 
is read and understood thus : — 

Shaonano shao Kaneshki Koshano : 

" King of kings, Kanishka, the Kushan/’ 

This latter legend is also found on the coins of 
Huvishka and Vasudeva, both gold and copper, with 
only the difference in the proper name. As regards the 
names, it may be noted that in the case of Vasudeva the 
word is presented sometimes as Bazodeo, quite correctly, 
and sometimes as Bazoaeo, with the mistake of a for d, 
and sometimes th.ere are other corruptions : in the other 
cases we have the forms Kane$hki and Kaneshko, and 
Ooeshkiy Ooeshko, Ooeslike, and Oiweshki, 

The proposal has now been made, on p. 83, to take this 
legend as beginning (or ending) with the proper name, so 
as to place Kosha'ito, in either case, before shaonano, and to 
treat the word, not as a nominative singular in apposition 
with the proper name, but as a genitive plural dependent 
on shaonano shao, and thus to find heie the equivalent of 
the expression Kasdn sdhdn sdh, mentioned above (p. 370). 
An examination of the coins, however, will soon show that 
any such alteration of the order of the words of the 
legend cannot be admitted. 

The legend runs round the edge of the coins : and there 
are two arrangements of it, A and B. In A, which is by 
far the more common one, the legend begins at the bottom 
of the coin : in B it begins at the top.^ Some clear typical 
instances are as follows : — 

^ This arrangement, B, which seems to have become the prevailing 
one with the Later Kushans, is in fact very rare among the earlier coins. 
There, in addition to B, 1, I find it only on (1) gold coins of Kanishka, 
in Gardner, plate 26, figs. 16, 17, 18 ; but the last of these probably 
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A, 1 : a gold coin of Kanishka : Gardner, Greek arM 
Scythia Kings of Bactria and India, p. 132, No. 27.^ 
The word shaonano begins down on the left, beside the 
king’s right foot, below the altar : and Koshano ends on 
the right, with the final o close to the left foot. 

A, 2 : a gold coin of Huvishka : Gardner, plate 27^ 
fig. 16. Shaonano begins down below, as in A, 1, on the 
left of the clouds from which the upper part of the king 
emerges : and Koshano ends on the right of them. 

A, 3: a gold coin of Vasudeva : Gardner, plate 29, 
fig. 10. Shaonano begins, again, as in A, 1 and 2, down 
below, on the left, beside the altar : and Koshano ends on 
the right, close to the king’s left foot. 

B, 1: a gold coin of Kanishka : Cunningham, Coins of 
the Kushdns, plate 17, fig. 12. Shaonano begins up on 
the right, behind the king’s helmet : and Koshano ends 
up on the left, in front of the helmet. 

B, 2: a gold coin bearing the name and legend of 
Kanishka but not belonging to the original king of this 
name: Cunningham, plate 17, fig. 8.^ Shaonano begins 
here, again, up on the right, beside the top of the spear 
in the king’s left hand : and Koshano ends up on the left, 
over the front of the nimbus. 

Thus, the words Koshano and shaonano are regularly 
separated by substantial parts of the general design of 

belongs to the later series : also Cunningham, plate 16, fig. 8 (his 
fig. 1.3 = Gardner, fig. 16) : (2) copper coins of Huvishka, in Gardner, 
plate 29, figs. 2, 4, and Cunningham, plate 19, figs. E, E : (3) coins 
bearing the name of Vasudeva ; gold, in Cunningham, plate 24, figs. C, 
B, and 12 (legends very corrupt, and probably Later Kushan) ; copper, 
ibid., fig. 10. 

^ This has been figured in preference to Gardner’s plate 27, fig. 7, 
because there is a doubt as to the genuineness of the latter coin. 

2 In the right field there is the Brahmi syllable pa ; and for this and 
other reasons the coin is assigned to one of the Later Kushans, the first 
successors of the Kanishka — Vasudeva group : see Cunningham in 
J/kim. Ghron., 3rd series, vol. 13 (1893), pp. 115, 119 ; the coin is figured 
again there in plate 8, fig. 1. I am indebted to Mr. Allan for drawing 
my attention to this disposal of the coin. 
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the" obverse.^ And any such separation of the other 
complete words of the legend is very rare : in fact, the 
published obverses do not give any instance of separation 
between the proper name and Koshano, whether by part 
of the general design or even by a blank space ; and only 
two cases can be cited in which there happens to be 
a separation between shaonano shao and the proper 
name.- On the other hand, the proper name of the king 
is almost always divided, and so is subjected to a treatment 
which could never be* given to the first word of a legend. 
This happens not to be the case in B, 1, where enough 
margin was made to carry the legend round unbroken. 
But in A, 1 Kaneshld is divided by the king s helmet and 
the top of the spear between a and n : in A, 2 Ooeshki is 
divided by the helmet after the first o: in A, 3 Bazoaeo 
(for Bazodeo) is divided by the diadem and the top of the 
spear between a and 0 : and in B, 2 Kaneshki is divided 
between a and n by the king’s feet and the altar. 

^ But it is said that every rule has its exceptions : and the remark 
applies Viere in a few cases. See, for instance, two gold coins of 
Vasudeva : Cunningham, plate 24, figs. A and D. Here we have the 
usual standing king, with splayed feet and altar. The arrangement of 
the legend is that of class A above. Shaonaiio begins down on the left, 
beside the altar. The 7i of Koshano stands on the right, beside the 
king’s left foot : but there was no room there for the final o ; and it was 
inserted on the left, below the altar, beside the right foot. 

See also two other gold coins of the same king : (hirdner, plate 29, 
fig. 9 ; Cunningham, plate 24, fig. 3. The arrangement of the legend is 
the same. Here, again, the final o is on the left, below the altar, beside 
the king’s right foot. The letters oshan are missing. 

See also another gold coin of the same king : Cunningham, plate 24, 
fig. 4. The arrangement of the legend is again the same. The king’s 
name is presented as Bazoa^ with the mistake of a for c^, and with 
omission of eo. The final o of Koshano stands below the space between 
the king’s feet. 

Even in these instances, however, it is clear that the legend begins 
with shaonano shao. 

One case is the coin of Huvishka figured farther on, C, 2 : here, 
something which projects from the top of the king’s head-gear li^s 
between shao and Ooeshko. The other is the com of Vasudgva mentioned 
last in the preceding note : here, again, there is a separation between 
shao and the proper name, due to the king’s diadem. 
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in tins way, the legend is marked distinctly as beginning 
always with shaonano. And Koshano stands in su<flf 
a position that it is difficult to think of any rule for thc^ 
order of words in a prose sentence according to which 
it can be a genitive dependent on the term shaonano shao, 
or even on the proper name. 

The evidence, so far, both under this head and in the 
other lines, is all against the view which is put forward 
in the paper mentioned above. Now, however, we come 
to something, overlooked by the writer of the paper, 
which might certainly be held to bear it out, though not 
exactly in the form in which it is urged. We find it on 
two types of Huvishka, which belong to class A above, 
but add another word at the end of the legend. 

C, 1 : a gold coin of Huvishka : Gardner, plate 28, 
fig. 10. Shaonano begins down on the left, beside the 
clouds on which the king is seated. On the right, 
Koshano is followed by another shao, which ends on 
the right of the clouds. 

C, 2: a gold coin of Huvishka: Gardner, plate 27, 
fig. 12. Except for the separation of shaonano shao and 
Ooeshko by something which projects from the top of the 
king’s head-gear (mentioned in note 2 on p. 377 above), 
the legend runs all round the coin. Shaonano begins 
down on the left, behind the elephant’s right hind foot. 
Koshano ends at the bottom, below the animal’s right 
fore foot, and is followed, as on C, 1, by another shao} 

Thus, these two coins give the legend in the amplified 
form : — 

Shaonano shao Ooeshko Koshano shao. 

^ This last word was overlooked by Gardner in this case : but 
Cunningham recognized it ; and it is unmistakable. The bottom and 
part of the body of the ah, with part of the a, can be seen clearly below 
the two hind feet of the elephant. The final o perhaps fell outside the 
coin, along with the top parts of those tw o letters and of some others on 
both sides, or perhaps was inserted in miniature close behind the right 
hind foot. 
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Here, indeed, in Koshano shao we have an ex:act 
^ui valent of KuMn §dh. But we do not take either 
Koshano as a genitive plural dependent on shao, or 
KuSdn as a similar genitive dependent on sdh. Though 
shaonano, = shaiinanu, is evidently a genitive plural and 
the case-ending seems to be ano, = dnu, and not nano,^ 
ndnu, still, even if that word is not a borrowed 
one but belongs to the same language with Koshano,^ 
it can hardly follow that every word in that language 
ending in ano, dnu, must be a genitive plural. All 
the other evidence is in the direction of taking Koshano, 
Kushdnu, as a nominative singular: and there cannot 
be any difficulty about treating it as such in this case also ; 
regarding it here, however, as being in apposition with 
the following word shao, instead of with the proper name. 
We thus render this legend by : — 

King of kings, Huvishka, the Kushan king.'’ 

On the same lines we render the later expressions 
Kiimn klh and Kuddn Mhdn Sdh by ‘'the Kusan king: 
the Kusan king of kings." 

General remarks 

The ultimate basis of this new proposal about the name 
of the race is plainly as follows (see p. 86) : — 

1. The Chinese translation of the Sutralaiiikara of 
A^vaghosha contains a passage which says : — “ In the 
Kusha race there was a king named Kanishka.” - 

2. In the Tibetan version of the Maharajakanikalekha 
of Matricheta there is an expression by which Kanika 
(Kanishka) is addressed as “ born in the Ku^a race." ® 

We are supposed to have thus a name which was 
written as Kusha or Ku^a, indifferently. It is claimed 
that we have on the coins, in the Shaonano shao legend, 

^ It seems to be admitted that this is a moot-point. 

2 JA, 1896, ii, p. 457 : and see Ind, Ant,, 1903, p. 385. 

^ Ind, Ant,, 1903, p. 356, verse 49. 
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the genitive plural of that same name in the form 
Koshano, = Kushami. And it is proposed to find this 
genitive plural in at any rate one inscription, where we 
have been reading, and still can only recognize, the base 
Qushana, = Gicshdna. 

But the claim based on the coins falls to the ground 
at once : it necessitates taking the words of the legend 
in an order in which they were not intended to be taken. 
What we really have there is, not Kush-dnu as the 
genitive plural in ante of a base Kush, Kusha, but 
Kushdn-u as the nominative singular in u of a base 
Kushdn : compare the forms Kaneshko = Kaneshh-u, and 
Ooeshko = (Il)uweshlc-u (see p. 375 above). 

As regards the expression in the Chinese translation 
o£ the Sutra, M. Sylvain Levi has suggested that it had 
its origin in the translator having read^ Kushdndm vamse, 

in the race of the Kushas by mistake for Kushana- 
varii^e, in the Kushana race 'J^his explanation has 
been objected to in favour of regarding Kusa, Kusha, as 
a shortened form of Kushana.- And another view might 
be that the word kusa, already well established in 
vSanskrit,^ would easily recommend itself as a substitute 
in Sanskrit writings for the foreign name. I venture to 
think, however, that M. Sylvain Levi’s explanation, which 
is now supported by the actual occurrence of the name as 
Kushana in the Mat inscription, is the most likely one 
for the Sutra ; and that it ultimately accounts equally 
well for the expression in the Letter. 

In any case, the Chinese translation and the Tibetan 
version seem to furnish poor grounds on which to rely 
against all the indications which are opposed to the 
proposition that the name was Kusha or Kusa. And we 

^ JA, 1896, ii, p. 457, note : and see Ind, Ant,, 1903, p. 386. 

2 Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 348. 

^ In ordinary use, as another term for the sacred dar?>^a-grass ; and 
as a proper name, in the case of a son of Rama, and in various other 
instances. 
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have from both sources, Chinese and Tibetan, something 
which is much better than what is deducible from 
a translation and a version. 

From the Chinese we have the transliterated form 
Kuei-shuaiig : ^ and in one of the Tibetan works dealing 
with Li-yul or Kliotan we have the name Gu-zan, which 
can only be a transliteration of Gushan, Kushan : — 
The king Kanika and the king of Guzan and king 

C5 O O 

Vijayakirti, lord of Li, and others . . . ^ 

These actual transliterations are much more to the 
point than translations and adapted versions. They 
indicate a word of two syllables, ending with a nasal, 
the nature of which is not exactly determinable. And 
the same is indicated by the nominative Kuskan-u, which 
we have in the Shaonano shao coin-legend. From the 
Mat inscription we have the trisyllabic form Kushdna. 
This, however, is easily reducible, as stated above, to 
KmhCin ; in which shape it matches exactly the Chinese 
and Tibetan transliterations and the form given by the 
coins. 

In these circumstances it cannot be held that a case 
has been made out for regarding the name of the race as 
being anything except Kushan. 

^ See the passage quoted on p. 80 above. 

- Ind, Ant., 1903, p. 349. 
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NOTES ON THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 

By F. W. THOMAS 

TN these notes I propose to deal as compendiously as 
possible with a number of points in the Edicts to 
which even after the publications of Kern, Senart, and 
Biihler more or less obscurity still attaches, or upon which 
additional light may be thrown by the aid of subsequent 
discoveries, such as that of the Arthaiastra by Kautalya. 
However anxious we may be to avoid the fault of 
punarukfi, it will be impossible in some cases not to recur 
to passages which have already been frequently discussed. 

1. Pradesika 

M. Senart, in his masterly account of Asoka's 
administrative sj’stem, has followed Kern and Biihler in 
understanding (pp. 279-80) this official designation to 
denote local governors or local chiefs : “ the ancestors 
of the Thakurs, Raos, Kawals, etc., of the present day” 
(ZDMC. xxxvii, 106) ; and Mr. Vincent Smith, whose 
excellent translations were published in 1909, understands 
by the term “ District Officers ” (p. 51). The word occurs 
only in the third Rock Edict, whe^ the functionaries 
in question are included with the Yuktas (Ytitd) and 
Ldjdkas in the ordinance of the Quinquennial Circuit.^ 
It will be admitted that this circumstance favours rather 
the view that royal officials rather than territorial nobles 
are mentioned. 

The derivation of Pradesika from pradekiy in the sense 
of a division of a larger area, is, of course, flawless. 
Nevertheless, if the word had been employed substantively 

^ Savate vijite mama yuta ca rdjuke ca pradesike ca pamcasu pamcam 
vdseau anusarnydnarfi mydJtu (Girnar version ; all the others seem to omit 
the first ca). 
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to denote a grade in the administrative hierarchy, we 
should have expected to find more evidence of the fact. 
As it is, we seem to have only one passage where the 
form occurs in substantive^ use, the Kausika-Sivtra 
(§§ 94, 120, 126) grouping together the terms hrahmana, 
vaisya, pradesiha, rajan] and this is obscure (the word 
apparently denoting local rulers of the place in question) 
and certainly less than is required. 

On the other hand, we have excellent testimony to the 
employment of a rather similar term prade^fr to designate 
certain ofiicers having fairly well-defined functions. The 
^^radestr is mentioned in a list of ministers occurring in 
the Tantrdkhydyika (p. 109, 1. 2 of Dr. Hertel’s edition); 
it is found in the Mahdvyntpaftiy where the interpretation 
given by Bohtlingk & Roth (no doubt from the Tibetan 
version, which I have been unable to consult) is “judge ” ; 
and the Mahdhhdrata has it in a list to be found in ii, 5, 38.^ 
All these sources depend, no doubt, upon the Artkaidstra, 
which in the work ascribed to Kautalya supplies rather 
"^more explicit information. The passages which I have 
noted (in addition to the list of officials on p. 20) are the 
following : — 

p. 142. gopasthdnikasthdne^iiljmdesfdrah kdryahivanam 
halipragraham ca kv/ryuh, 

“In the stations of the Sthd'^iika and Gopa" the 
Pradestrs are to execute orders and attend to the 
collection of taxes.” 

p. 200. pradestdras trayo vd 'mdtydh hanfakasodhanam 
kuryuh, 

“ The Pradestrs, or three councillors, are to attend 
to the suppression of offenders.” 

^ As an adjective joined to rajan, Uvara, in the sense of a local king, 
it occurs in the Rajatarangini, iv, 126 ; cf. Viimya-pitaka, in, p. 47 
{=zPdrdjikaf ii, 3), rdjdno imma papiavyd rdjd pademrdjd, etc. 

® Quoted by E. W. Hopkins, JA08. xiii, p. 129, note. 

® Heads respectively of a Sthdnlya^ “Thana,” and of a group of five 
or ten villages. 
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p. 209. dharmasiham pradestdram vd visvdsopagatam 
sattrl hrdydt, 

“ A spy should say privately to a judge or a 
Pradestr [or 'a judging Pradestr'y 
p. 215. sagopasthdniko bahyaTTh pradestd coraiiidrganam 
Icurydt . . . 

In the country districts the Pradesfr along with 
the Sfhdnika and Gopa should attend to the tracking 
of thieves.” 

p. 220. samdharfrpradesfdrah purvam adhyalcmndm 
adhyakmpurttmndm ca oiiyamanam kuryich, 

“ In the first instance the Samdhartr and the 
PradeMtrs should hold in check the superintendents 
and their subordinates.” 

p. 223. dharmasthah prade.^fd vd> hairanyam adandyam 
ksipati ksepadvigunam asmai damlam kurydt 

‘'If a judge or Pradesfr [or ‘a judging Pradestr'] 
inflicts an unmerited fine in gold, he shall be mulcted 
in double the amount of the fine.” 
p. 226. titfamdparamadhyatvanrtipradesfd dandakarmani 
. . . kalpayef, 

“ The Pradestr should in punishments distinguish 
highest, lowest, and middle.” 

These passages are sufficient to prove that the Pradestr 
was an oflGicer attached to the several grades of councillors 
and of local governors, and charged with executive duties 
of revenue collection and police, a combination so constant 
in India. No doubt they were all subject to the orders 
of a chief having the same title, the Pradestr who is 
named as a member of the royal ministry. 

It will be conceded that officials having duties so 
defined would be appropriately mentioned by Asoka as 
accompanying the Lajukas and their suites in the 
quinquennial circuits. But, no doubt, the linguistic form 
which he employs calls for some justification. That 
deSika would be a probable equivalent for destr needs no 
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demonstration : the two suffixes are commonly associated 
as equivalents (e.g. in Fdnini, ii, 2, 15, trjakdbhydm 
kariari). The long vowel in the first syllable of 
Prddesika might be explained, like that in vdnapraaiha, 
as occasioned by the technical application of the term : or 
we might suppose that the modification in form is due to 
the intrusion of the preposition d (as in ddesa, “command'') 
without aftecting the equivalence in sense. 

This proposed explanation is dependent upon the 
generally accepted interpretation of Rdjdka as derived 
from rajju and meaning some kind of high official. If, 
after all — which is so improbable as to be practically 
impossible (see Btihler's article in ZDMG. xlvii, 466-71) — 
the word should prove to be derived from rdjd and 
denote minor (subordinate) kings, then in that context 
the explanation as a derivative from i')radesa and 
equivalent in meaning to maiidallka would have a 
preference. In any case tlie functions of the pradesfr 
deserved to be considered.^ 

2. Mahamatra 

That the term mahdmdtra is, as M. Senart has stated 
(pp. 279 sqq.), a generic designation for high officialR,^ may 
be taken as an accepted fact. It belongs to the order of 
polite periphrases {rnahatl mdtrd yasya = “ a person of 
high standing ”), and is quite analogous to priyadaHana 
and the like. But there seems to be still room for 
providing against misunderstanding, since Dr. Neumann, 
while furnishing the exact rendering “Grosswiirdentrager", 
adopts as equivalent the term “Marschall" {Dighanilcdya, 
trans. ii, p. 219), and explains the meaning as “ kdnigliche 
Minister That the mahdmdtras of the Edicts are not, 
in fact, “ councillors ", but officials, such as “ governors ", 

^ The Prasastr of Artha^aatra, p. 20, etc. , is perhaps the Sdaanadliikdrin, 
superintendent of correspondence, of c. 28. 

^ “ Fonctionnaires de tout ordre, mais de rang elev^.^’ Buhler gives 
verschiedene hohe Beamten’* (ZDMG. xxxvii, p. 267). 
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may be taken as self-evident, since they are generally 
provincial and local authorities ; moreover, in the 
‘‘separate Edicts’’ of Dhauli and Jaugada we have 
certain of them distinguished by the term viyohdlaJca = 
vyavahdrika, “legal mahdmdtras ’' ; and these are nothing 
but judges. It will be worth while to adduce some 
further evidence in substantiation of these facts. 

In the Arthasdstra I have noted the following 
occurrences : p. 16 (perhaps == “ minister ”) ; p. 20 
(probably “ local official ”) ; p. 58 (jprthag dharmasthlyam 
mahdmdtriyam . . . bandhandgdram = ‘ a prison with 
separate places for judges and officials”); p. 213 (un- 
certain) ; p. 235 (“ local official ”) ; pp. 236-*7 (“ local 
official ”). 

In the books of the Pali canon the word mahd'iixatta is 
of (piite common opcurrence ; and, as the Pali Text Society’s 
editions of these texts are furnished with indexes, it seems 
unnecessary to dwell at length upon the fact. The 
vohdrika mahdmatta (“ legal officials ”) are mentioned 
several times, for example in the Vina ya-jnf aka, which 
has also ganakamahdmatta (“ financial official ”), sendnd- 
yakam"* (‘' military official ”), upacdrakanV (“ court 
official”), and sabbatthakani' (“Prime Minister”). Here 
the general sense seems to be that of “minister”; but 
the matter is open to doubt. 

In consideration of these facts it seems expedient still 
to prefer the general term “ official ” or “ dignitary ” 
to any limiting translation, such as “ councillor ” or 
“ marshal ”. 

3. Yukta (Yuta) 

That yukta denotes a subordinate official I endeavoured 
previously (JRAS., 1909, pp. 466-7) to prove by the aid 
of the Arthasdstra. A passage in the Mdnava Dharma- 
sdstra (viii, 34) might also have been quoted : — 
pranastddhigatam dravyam tisthed yukfair adhisthitdm\ 
ydryis tatra cordn grhmydt tdn rdjebhena ghdtayet\\ 
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‘‘ Lost property when come by should remain in 
charge of the yiUctas : any of them (tatra ; or ‘ in 
that respect ’) detected in theft the king should put 
to death by an elephant/' 

The similarity of this passage to the caution against 
thievish yuJctas, which was quoted from the Arthasdsfra 
(p. 70, yuktds tatlid karyavidhato niyuktd jndtum na 
iakyd dhanam adadandh), is surely unmistakable. 
Chapter xxvi of the Artha^datra is entitled “ Recovery 
of funds embezzled by Yuktas ”, 

The reason for returning to this topic is tliat 
Dr. Neumann in dealing with a familiar passage of 
Rock Edict III (ZDMG. Ixvii, pp. 345-6) reverts to the 
view of M. Senart and Btihler, according to which 
the yutd are '*the faithful” (Senart, i, p. 78) or '‘the 
dutiful ” (Btihler, ZDMG. xxxvii, pp. 106-8). The 

passage and the three translations are as follows : — 
parisd pi yute dnapayiaalmlti ganandyavi hetuto ca 
vyamjanato ca} 

Senart: “Then to the clergy to instruct the faithful 
in detail as regards substance and expression.” 

Btihler : “ Also (the teachers and monks of all) 
schools shall in the service give point to what is 
proper, both as regards the text as also with 
reasons.” ^ 

Neumann : “ The Boards shall give the proper 
orders among the people, according to the reality 
and according to the terms ” ^ (loc. cit.). 

^ It is unnecessary to quote the other versions. 

2 “ Auchdie (Lehrer und Mhnche alter) Schulen werden beim Gottes- 
dienste das Geziemende einscharfen, sowohl deni Wortlaut nach als 
auch mit Griinden.” Here Btihler takes the word adjectivally, as 
meaning what is proper, whereas in the earlier passage of the same 
inscription it is “loyal”, “earnest”, or “dutiful”. Btihler’s own 
English version may be seen in Epigraphia Indica, ii, pp. 466-7. 

* “Die Beh5rden aber werden das Gebtihrende veranlassen unter den 
Leuten, der Wirklichkeit nach und dem Worte nach.’’ 
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But if, as seems to be now the general consensus 
(Biihler, ZDMG. xxxvii,pp. 107~8 ; Vincent Smith, op. cit., 
p. 50), the quinquennial anuaamydna mentioned at the 
beginning of this Edict is a tour or circuit, it is clear 
that neither '' the faithful ” nor “ the people ” can 
accompany the Rajiikas and Prade4ikas on such tours. 
Therefore, in the earlier part of the Edict, and consequently 
in this passage also, yuta cannot bear either of these 
senses. Let us then turn to ganandyam, M. Senart 
(i, pp. 84-5) interprets the word as equivalent to “ going 
into detail ”, and he quotes Jdtaka, i, 29, ganandto 
asiiTjikhiyd, which, however, we should naturally inter- 
pret '' as regards counting, numberless Buhler s 
view (ZDMG. xxxvii, p. 108) is that the word is a 
synonym of klrtana in the sense of “ recitation 
Dr. Neumann’s , interpretation is not perhaps quite 
clear ; but apparently he would understand the word 
as meaning the assigning to each person or thing its 
due weight. 

But surely the facts are too strong for any such 
expedients. The primary and regular sense of ganand 
is counting; ganandjxiti is a ‘‘reckoner”; ganakamahd- 
hiatta (Vinaya - pi^ka, Mahavyutpatti) is “Finance 
Minister ” ; gananam sikkheyya (Vinaya-pitaka) is “learn 
reckoning” ; in the Arfhasdstra the chapter dealing with 
the establishment of the Treasury is entitled Aksapatale 
gdiianikyddhikdra. Moreover, it is clear that the 
functions of the yuktas were prevailingly clerical. Let 
us add that the previous sentence in the Edict recommends 
(ilpabhdndata and alpavyayatd, “economy in furniture and 
expense” {Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 20-1). How, then, 
can we resist the conclusion that the true translation is 
“ let the (religious) parishads also appoint clerks for 
keeping accounts ” ? 

As regards the yutdni or yutd (n.pL), which in some 
of the versions is substituted for yute (acc. pi. masc.). 
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there is no difficulty in understanding it as a collective 
neuter = “ clerical staffs 

Now, if here the word follows the usage of the 
Arthasaetra in denoting subordinate, chiefly clerical, 
officials, it can hardly mean anything else in the earlier 
passage (quoted above, p. 388) of the same inscription. 
And in particular it cannot be adjectivally applied to such 
dignitaries as the Rdjuka and Pradesika. Therefore 
yutd ca rdjdke ca prddeSilce ca cannot mean “ the faithful, 
the Rdjuka, and the governor of the district ” (Senart), 
nor “the loyal Rajukas and vassals'’ (Blihler). We shall 
translate “the secretariat staffs, the Rdjuka, and the 
Pradesika 

The use of the root yuj to denote “ employing ” is not 
confined to the form ynkta (or dyukta). In the Artha- 
sdstra we have both yogapurusa — , 

p. 245 : yatlid ya yogaparusair any an rdjddhitisthati, 

“ And as by his employees (agents) the king 
governs others,” 
and yugyapurusa — 

p. 334 : . . . yudhyeta na p>ariks%nayugyaparusam, 

“ Let him not fight one whose servants are 
wasted away,” 

in the sense of “ servants Yoga is, in fact, “ practical 
work,” and Sdmkhya-yoga is the Samkhya view put into 
practice.^ 

The order of mention of the ynkta, rdjukas, and prade- 
sikas is somewhat surprising ; it is certainly not order 
of dignity. Perhaps it may be explained by supposing 

^ I leave this as it was written. But the reader should consult an 
important article by Professor Lixders in the Berlin Sitzimjsberichte, 
1913, pp. 988 sqq., where it is proved that yuta is nom. and yutdni acc. 
pi. maac. 

^ Part V of the Arthasaetra, cc. 89-94, dealing with the personnel of 
the administration, is entitled Yogavrtta ; and the last chapter in the 
book, entitled Tarirayvkti, contains directions for using the book {tantra). 
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the yulctas to belong to the imperial esteblishment, 
while the rdjulca is the Governor. Then we should 
have “ the secretariat stalF, the Governor, and the 
Pradesika 

As concerns the concluding words of the edict, hetuto 
ca vyamjanato ca, which previously {Indian Antiquary ^ 
XXX vii, p. 21) I rendered by “ with regard to the dictates 
of reason and the prescriptions of actual texts ”, treating 
the word vyamjanena in another occurrence (Rupnath 
inscription) as denoting “ with the text of a royal 
instruction ” or simply “ according to a royal intimation, 
or command ”, I observe that, while this last view has been 
followed by Professor Hultzsch (JRAS. 1912, pp. 1058-9), 
who adopts the former of the two alternatives, Dr. Neumann 
applies the same sense to the former passage. It will be 
seen that the difference is very slight, since Dr. Neumann 
speaks of the definite prescriptions of the king, whereas 
I had thought of the definite prescriptions of religious 
books. Perhaps, however, it is neither of these, but 
definite prescriptions generally. In any case the hetu 
is the general reason for a proceeding (cf. Arthasdstra, 
p. 28, where the abilities of ministers in giving reasons is 
mentioned), and the vyamjana is the special circumstance, 
whether royal order or other stimulus to action. 

4. Athabhagiva 

Asoka, when in the 21st year from his coronation he 
visited the Lumbini Garden, made the village of Lumbini 
ubalika and athahlidgiya {Lumminl-gdme ubalike hate 
athabkdgiye ca). That iibalika = {ud + bali + ka) 
means free from bali^ which last word means tax ”, or 
especially religious cess, we have already seen (JRAS. 
1909, pp. 466-7). It is proposed by Dr. J. F. Fleet 
(ibid., p. 761) to take bhdga in the sense of the proportion 
of the grain harvest accruing to the king, and athabkdgiye 
accordingly as = astabhdgya, not arthabhdgya. 
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It seems to me that the view of Dr. Fleet must in the 
main be accepted. Since bhdga is a regular technical 
term for the royal portion (note, for instance, in the 
ArihaSdstra, p. 60, the list of sources of revenue, beginning 
with slid (harvest of royal demesnes), bhdgo, balih, karo, 
etc.), it can hardly here, by the side of bali, be taken in 
any other sense ; on the other hand, if bhdga is used in 
the technical sense, the first member of the compound 
athabhdgiye can be nothing but asta/^ eight.” Dr.Neumann’s 
argument to the contrary (Dlghanikdya, trans. ii, p. 238) 
seems to me quite invalid. 

Where I am unable to follow Dr. Fleet is in regarding 
the “ eighth part ” as relinquished in the case of the village 
of Lumbini (JR AS. 1908, pp. 479-80). When we remember 
that according to the Brahmanical books the king is 
sadbhdgiTiy his share being a sixth — the testimony of 
Megasthenes (see E. W. Hopkins, JAOS. xiii, pp. 86-8 ; 
Vincent Smith, History of Ancient India, p. 134) fixes 
it in his day at one-fourth — we can see that what A4oka 
•“did was to remit half of the bhdga, or share- tax, of the 
Lumbini village, and thereby to fix its contribution as 
one-eighth. 

Samaja 

As the uncertainty with regard to sanidja (Edict I) 
does not seem even yet to have quite disappeared, 
a further attempt may be ventured, even though in some 
small part it involves a conjecture. 

The word is interpreted as denoting a festival ” 
(festins, Senart, i, p. 50), or ‘‘ fair ” (meld, Biihler, ZDMG. 
xxxvii, pp. 93-4), or “merry festival” (Vincent Smith, 
Edicts of Aiolca, p. 48) ; and the difficulty is to explain 
why the thing denoted should be condemned in an edict 
directed against the slaughter of animals. M. Senart 
conceives that samdja may have acquired the sense of 
prdndrambha, while Biihler suggests that the fairs might 
be attended by a certain amount of riotousness. 
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Now, since the two words utsava and samdja are 
commonly found in combination (e.g. Arthasdstra, p. 45, 
ydtrdsaindjotmra ; inscription of Kharavela, 1. 5 ; Rd'tnd- 
yana (Gorresio), ii, 48, 21, etc.), it follows that the latter 
has a sense akin to, but not identical with, that of the 
former. If we consult the dictionary (B. & R.) we shall 
see further that a samdja is a thing to be viewed by 
spectators, since we have the word prehsdsamdja also 
samdjamanca, '' a platform for a samdja*' and sdmdjika, 
“ a spectator ” ; further, that it has an enclosure, samdja- 
vdta. Moreover, if we turn to actual passages, we find 
that the samdja of Mbh, i, 185. 29, is the bow contest 
of the Pandavas, which accompanied the marriage of 
Draupadi, while in the Ilarivamsa, 4537 sqq., 8189 sqq., 
it is attended by wrestling contests. 

It is, I suppose, needless to consult further passages, 
such as will be found numerously cited in Bohtlingk and 
Roth’s dictionary. The samdja is plainly a celebration of 
games, or rather contests (in view of the derivation ; 
cf. dji), taking place in an arena {samdjavdta), or amphi- 
theatre, surrounded by platforms (maiica) for spectators 
(preksd''-). And, if we inquire what there may have been 
in them to offend the humanity of Ai^oka, we have only to 
call to mind the contests of animals descripted by the Greeks 
and implied in the Sanskrit literature (see E. W. Hopkins, 
JAOS. xiii, pp. 122, 124; Vincent Smith, Early History 
of India, p. 120). 

As regards those samdjas of which Asoka expresses in 
the same edict his approval, we may doubtless think of 
the edifying shows {vimdnadasana, etc.) mentioned in 
Edict IV. 

If it is asked why the Pali literature fails to shed light 
upon the meaning of the word sa'tndja, we are fortunately 
able to render a satisfactory answer. The fact is that 
the thing is well known, but under a synonym, namely, 
samajyd, samajja, often in the phrase giraggasamajja. 
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It is unnecessary to quote passages, as a considerable 
number o£ them has been cited by E Haidy in a paper 
contributed to Album Kern (pp. 61-6)^ Most of them 
deal with dramatic and musical entertainments ; but in 
Jdtaka, iii, 541^^, we have a club-fight — 

dandehi yuddham pi samajjamajjhe. 

The most telling passage is, howe\ er, one from the Dlgha- 
nilcdya, i, 1, 14 (not mentioned by Hardy), where 
we have actual mention of fights between elephants, 
buffaloes, etc. We can easily, therefore, see why attendance 
at such gatherings (samajjdbhicarana) is in the Dlgha- 
nilcdya (iii, 182) stigmatized as a sin. 

It will be noted that the aamajja is frequently regarded 
as taking place on the top of a hill (giragga), concerning 
which it will be sufficient to refer to the paper of Hardy 
and the writers whom he quotes. A« Hardy remarks 
(p. 65), the sense of gtri eventually evaporated. Curiously 
enough, a theatrical meaning of the word may be traced 
in comparatively late times : for commenting upon an 
anthology verse from the Mdlatimddhava {Kavindra- 
vacanasamuccaya, p. 185), while still ignorant of the 
history of the matter, I have remarked, ‘‘ Has this word 
also a theatrical signification ^ ” 

Very possibly in girigudaka, ‘‘polo,’’ the same weakened 
force ( = “ theatre ”, “ arena ”) of the word is to be traced. 

6. Agniskandha 

Some doubt concerning this word seems still to be felt 
by Professor Hultzsch (JRAS. 1913, pp. 651-2), although 
previously (ZDMG. xxxvii, 555) he had himself quoted 
the explanation of Buhler (ZDMG. xxxvii, 260), according 
to which it denotes illuminations or “ fire-trees ” (“ Feuer- 
baume ”), such as are sometimes represented in modern 
temples. M. Senart had thought (i, p. 101) of lamps, 

^ Cf. Rhys Davids, DiaZogues of the Buddha^ u, pp. 7-8, n. 4. 
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torches, or f eux de joie, accompanying a festival. Professor 
Hultzsch now considers that the word may denote “ radiant 
beings of another world 

That agniskandha means simply a “ mass of fire can 
be proved by a considerable quantity of evidence. In the 
Saddharmapundarlka (ed. Kern & Nanjio), pp. 72-3, it 
denotes a conflagration : so also in the Angwttaranikdya, 
iv, p. 128, and Pafisambhiddmagga, p. 125. And, if this 
sense is sufficient for the passage, it is hardly necessary 
to go further. 

That a “ mass of fire was in India an auspicious 
object we can see fiom the fact that one of the dreams of 
Trisala, the mother of Mahavira, was of just such an 
object : “ And a fire. She saw a fire in vehement motion, 
fed with much shining and honey-coloured ghee, smokeless, 
crackling, and ext^’emely beautiful with its burning flames. 
The mass of its flames, which rose one above the other, 
seemed to interpenetrate each other, and the blaze of its 
flames appeared to bake the firmament in some places '' 
(Kalpasutra, trans. Jacobi, Sacied Books of the East, 
xxii, p. 238 5 cf. the article of Dr. Huttemann in the 
Bassler Arcliiv, iv, 2, where the dreams are illustrated 
from miniatures). 

Another of the dreams was of an elephant. We can 
hardly, therefore, go wrong in lendering Asoka's Aggi- 
khamdha by bonfire Another use of fires, namely for 
signalling (‘"beacon-fires”), is mentioned in the ArthaMstra, 
p. 141 , this peihaps is the origin of the famous Nydya 
illustration valin i vydpyadlinma^. 


( To he coiiHmted ) 
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Supplementary Note on a Tamil Inscription 
IN Siam 

After frequent reconsideration of my original reading 
and rendering of this ancient record, and thanks to com- 
munications received from Mr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar. 
Bangalore, I am now able to coiTect my remarks in this 
Journal, J913, pp. 337-9, in several respects. 

In the first line the letter following . . . ravarma is 
not t, but n with virdma, and the next alcshnra, ku, 
is perhaps followed by an obliterated ?ia. At the end of 
1. 2 I now read Nahgdr-aldlai . . . After srl in the 
next line there are traces of a Grantha a and of a va: 
I feel tempted to supply the word avani. The first word 
of the last line is perhaps {gnululdarkkiim. If this reading 
is correct, the first m would be due to Sandhi, and the 
participial noun uluddr would be used in the sense of 
ulavar or nlunar, “ cultivators.” 

As regards the actual purport of the inscription, 
Mr. Krishnasvami Aiyangar recognized that my tentative 
rendering of 1. 3 was wrong, and that the Tamil symbols 
in the middle of this line have to be divided into kulam 
per (instead of ktdamh-er). He further told me that the 
relative participle toUa, which precedes kulam, ‘ a tank,” 
must have in this connexion the meaning “ dug ”, as in 
Tiruvalluvar’s Kv/ral, verse 396, where toffu . . . keni 
means “ having dug ... a well or tank ”. Finally, he 
pointed out that the word following per, “ a name,” is not, 
as I thought, the designation of a Vaishnava temple, but 
is the actual name of the tank, which is placed under the 
protection of the Manigramattar, etc. 

JHAS. 1914.. 
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I now subjoin an improved transcript and translation 
of the document — 

Text 

1 . . . ravarman Ku[na] . . . 

2 [m]an tan Nangur =a[d]ai ^ . . . 

3 =[t]totta kulam per 6ri-[Ava][ni*]- 

4 Naranam Manikkiramattar[k*]- 

5 [k]um ^enamugattarkkum- 

6 [m = ulujdarkkum 2 adaikkalam 

Translation 

The tank, (by) name Sri-[Avani]-Naranam, which was 
dug [near] Nangur by . . . ravarman Gu[na] . , . [in]an 
himself, (is placed under) the protection of the members 
of Manigramam and of the men of the vanguard and of 
the cultivators.” 

The builder of the tank, whose first name ended in 
ravarman (perhaps Bhaskaravarman ?), evidently was 
a person of royal descent, and [Avani]-Narayana, '^a 
Vishnu on earth,” was a surname of his, after which he 
called the tank dug by himself. Nangur seems to have 
been the Tamil name of the old Hindu settlement, the 
existence of which has been proved by Colonel Gerini 
(above, 1904, p. 245). Hultzsch. 


The Five Hundred and Nine Hundred Years 
In Toung Pao, ser. ii, vol. v (1904), pp. 269 fF., 
Dr. Takakusu gave a translation of Paramartha’s Life of 
Vasubandhu, in the course of which he has made two 
statements regarding which a question has been raised : — 
1. On p. 276 he has said: “In the sixth century after 
the Buddhas Nirvana there lived an Arhat,” etc. And 

^ Read perhaps ziadaiya^ “to border upon”, or zklai^ “(in) the 
middle of 

® For the doubling of a final m before an initial vowel see, e.g., 
South-Indian InscriptionSi yol. ii, p. 38o, text-lines 76-95, where the m 
of vm is doubled before idan in twenty-three instances. 
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to this he attached a footnote in which, giving the four 
Chinese characters which express the number, he has 
said that the phrase means “ in the five hundred years, 
i.e. at a time in 500-599 years a.b., therefore the sixth 
century ”} 

2. On p. 281 he has said : “ In the tenth century after 
the Buddha’s Nirvana there was a heretic,” etc. And to 
this he attached a footnote in which, giving the four 
Chinese characters expressing this number, he has said 
that the meaning is “ in nine liundrcd years, i.e. at a time 
in 900-999 years, A.B., theiefore the tenth century”.^ 

In the discussion of the date of Kaniska in this Journal 
for 1913 there has been a -difference of opinion as to the 
application of the first of these two statements. Following 
Dr. Takakusu, Dr. Thomas has taken it (pp. 646, 1031) 
as meaning the ,years 500-599. On the other hand. 
Dr. Barnett has urged (p. 943) that it means most 
naturally the fifth centuiy, the years 401-500. Dr. Fleet 
has asked for my opinion as to what tlie two expressions 
really mean, remarking that the question involves more 
than simply the bearing of the first of them on the date 
of Kaniska. 

I have looked up the two passages in the Chinese text 
of the Life of Vasubandhu from which Dr. Takakusu 
made his translation. In the first passage the four 
Chinese characters, with their transliteration, are — 

£. H ^ + 

wu pai nien chung 

Wu = “ five ” ; pai = hundred ” ; nien = “ year ” ; 
c/m7i(/ = “in the middle of, within”. In the other passage 
the four characters, with their transliteration, are — 

iL S ^ + 

kiu pai nien chung 

^ Cf. JR AS., 1905, p. 52: “in the ‘five hundreds’ (a time between 
500-599 years, i.e. sixth century) after the Buddhas Nii\ana.” 

^ Cf. JRAS., 1905, p. 51, “the ‘nine hundreds’, i.e. tenth century 
cf. also BEFEO., iv, p. 56, n. 5. 
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Kiu = “ nine ” : the other words are as before. In both 
cases chung is put quite correctly at the end of the 
phrase, as is always done : it refers to what precedes it. 

Both phiases and their translations by Dr. Takakusu 
have already been made the subject of a lengthy 
discussion by M, Noel Peri in the Bulletin de VEcole 
frangaise d'ExtrSme-Orient, xi (1911), p. 356. M. Peri 
thinks that chronological statements of this kind, which 
are not seldom found in the Chinese Buddhist books, may 
mean, if taken purely grammatically, the “terminus a quo’' 
as well as the “terminus ad quern” : but he personally 
believes that, unless some indication points to the contrarj^ 
it is generally the “ terminus ad quern ” that is to be 
understood. This, he adds, is in fact the only meaning 
possible when the first centuiy after the Nirvana is in 
question; then yi pai men chung ca^ only mean the 
years from 1 to 100. It is therefore necessary to take 
similar expressions of 200, 300 years, etc, in the same 
way, i.e., as meaning the years from 101 to 200, from 
^201 to 300, etc. ; otherwise, if yi pai men chung meant 
the second century, there would be no means of marking 
off the first. 

As to myself, I quite agree with M. Peri, but I go 
farther than he does. I cannot admit that, even purely 
grammatically taken, expressions like wu pai nien chung 
can ever mean “ in the sixth century ”, or kiu pai nien 
chung “ in the tenth century ”. Their meaning can only 
be: “within five (nine) hundred years”, i.e., purely 
grammatical^ taken, at a time within a period the limit 
of which is five (nine) hundred years, at a time not later 
than 500 (900) years, after the Nirvana. In fact, of 
course, “ during the fifth (ninth) century ” is meant. If 
any further proof were wanted it is given by M. Peri s 
researches into the date of Vasubandhu. Dr. Takakusu 
makes the latter live between A.D. 420 and 600, i.e., in the 
tenth century A.N. {kiu pai nien chung). But M. Peri 
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shows, on quite different grounds, that Vasubandhu did 
live in the first half of the fourth century a.d. (loc. cit., 
p. 384), i.e., in the ninth century after the Nirvana. 
Consequently, kin pai nien chung means “ the ninth 
century ”, and wii pai nien chung “ the fifth century 

O. Franke. 

Hamburg. 

[The tradition which mentions the five hundred years, 
that is, as we see now, the fifth century, after the Nirvana, 
places in that period the Arhat Katyayani-putra, and 
also A^vaghosha, whom it presents as contemporaneous 
with him. Another tradition represents Asvaghosha as 
a contemporary of Kanishka. Thus, the two traditions 
combined, as they liave been, on both sides, in the 
discussion mentioned above, have the effect of placing 
Kanishka in tlie fifth century after the death of Buddha, 
that is, in the period B.c. 83 to A.D. 17. Perhaps this 
tradition, also, will now be rejected, as unreliable, by those 
who have used it, with the wrong application of the 
meaning of the five hundred years, towards fixing a later 
date for Asvaghosha and Kanishka ? — J. F. F.] 

A Seal of Sri-vadra 

This seal is now preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington, London, the Director of 
which, Sir Cecil H. Smith, has kindly sent me an ink- 
impression, from which the accompanying figuring of it 
has been made.^ It bears the number 07764, I.S. The 
material is copper. In shape it is oval, measuring from 
top to bottom 2 1 inches and from side to side 2^-^ inches. 
Its provenance is fortunately known : it was found in 
excavating the Ganges Canal between Hardwar and 
Cawnpore. 

^ Dr. Coomaraswamy has recently published a facsimile in his Arts 
wnd Crests of India and Ceylon^ p. 77, where it is styled “Seal of the 
Court of Vadrantapa”. 
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The figures occupying the greater part of the face are 
the goddess Lakshmi standing on a lotus, and two 
elephants, one on each side of her, performing the 
kumhhdhhi^elca, with a chaitya at each corner. Under 
this is an inscription in Brahmi script of the sixth or 
seventh century — 

6ri-vadr-antapa-visa- 

y-adhikaranasya 

“ [Seal] of the ofiice of the district of the Warden of the 
Frontipr nf Ari-vadra. ” 



iSSuQf 


^ri-vadra is evidently a place-name, in which vadra 
is from padra, ' a village or settlement.’ The name does 
not appear to be found elsewhere. If conjecture is per- 
missible, the similarity of the names ^H-vadra and 
^rl~nctgara, and the comparative nearness of Srinagar 
in Garhwal to the place where our seal was found, suggest 
a possible connexion. 


L. D. Barnett. 
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A Note on the name Kushan 

In his paper entitled “ Was there a Kushana Race ? '' 
at pp. 79-88 above, Baron A. von Stael -Hoi stein seeks to 
show that the name of the people of whom Kaniska is the 
most celebrated representative was Kusa or Ku^a, and not 
Kusana as has hitherto been accepted. 

There are important objections to this view, which 
seems to have been suggested by the late title KUsan Mh 
which can only be translated, as Persian, by 
“ of the Kusas ” by one unacquainted with the earlier 
history of the word Knmn. Perhaps the most remarkable 
statement to wliich the writer of the article commits 
himself is to be found on p. 83, where, in discussing 
Kaniska*s coin-legends, he says : “ It is difficult to think 
of any reason why we should not consider KANHf>KI 
the first (or the last) word of the legend, and KOf>ANO 
f> AON A NO pAO as his title.*’ It must be obvious to 
anyone who has ever seen one of the coins in question 
that the legend cannot be taken in the order in which 
Baron von Stael-Holstein thus takes it so as to get an 
equivalent of on the coins. This point has 

been so fully discussed by Dr. Fleet (pp. 374 ff. above) that 
I need only say that it seems to me as certain that the 
legend begins with shaonano as it is that the corresponding 
Greek legend begins with BACIAGYC- The coin-legends 
of the period begin either at the bottom on the left, or 
(more rarely) at the top on the right; certainly only 
in a position where one naturally begins to read and at 
once recognizes the beginning. 

There are other points in the paper open to objection. 
By confining his attention chiefly to expressions of the 
form Ku^n Sdhy in which Kusdn is in the genitive 
sense and therefore seems also to be genitive in form, 
Baron von Stael-Holstein makes out a very plausible 
case. We must, however, concentrate our attention on 
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the word Kusdn alone. In the first place there is 
considerable ancient evidence to show that the name 
of the people in question did not end in a vowel but 
had a nasal at the end of its second syllable. The 
Chinese form of the name, Kuei-shuang^ must be the 
equivalent of a base, and not of the genitive plural of 
an Indian or Iranian form. In the passage quoted by 
Baron von Stael-Holstein it might possibly be thouglit, 
particularly in view of his translation, that in Kxiei- 
shuang wang ( — Kubdn Ktiei-shuang could be 

the equivalent of a genitive plural, although it is unlikely 
that one part of the phrase would be transliterated and 
the other translated : it is therefore necessary to examine 
other occurrences of the name Kuei-shuang in cases 
where they cannot possibly be genitive ; such an example 
is found a few lines above the quotatioh from the Hon- 
Haii-Shn, given by Baron von Stael-Holstein (p. 80), in 
the list of tribes of the Ta-Yue-Che.^ The name repro- 
duced by the Chinese Kuei-shuang must therefore have 
contained a final nasal and have been a form like Kusan 
rather than Kusa. Similar testimony to tlie existence of 
this form is given by other languages, e.g., the Syriac 
QuSani or Qasani given as a gloss on ^d/crpoi in the 
Spicelegium Syriaeum (ed. Cureton, London, 1855, 
pp. 20-2). Ammianus Marcellinus says (xvi, 9. 4.) 
that Sapor II spent the winter of A.D. 356 on the 
frontiers of the Chionitse and Euseni : we need have 
no hesitation in accepting Tomascheks® emendation of 

^ It must be remembered that we do not actually know that wang 
corresponds to Mh. 

2 We may here note that Chavannes, T^oung Pao, 1907, p. 191, 
translates the passage “he elected himself king; the name of his 
kingdom was Kuei-ahuang and not “he used the dynastic title king of 
the Kuei-ahuang It certainly can be translated “ he used the djmastic 
title king of Kuei-ahuang^^ as de Groot does. It is impossible to tell 
from the Chinese whether the name is of a people or their country. 

® CentrcUaaiaatiache Studien /, in SUz, Ber. d. Wien, Ahad,, 1887, vol. 87, 
pp. 155-156 ; It IS accepted by Marquart, SraiMkr^ p. 36, note 5. 
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Enseni to Cuseni or Cusani ; and we thus have evidence 
that the Romans also knew that the name contained an 
n and was not Kusa. The Armenian Kusanlc and the 
Tibetan Guzdn point in the same direction. 

Incidentally Baron v. Stael -Holstein s|pgests (p. 81, 
note 2) that the legend sasasa foundfF on coins of 
Gondophcrnes = genitive of sa{n)sa ( = sdltdn sdh). 
But, in the first place, there is no question of the 
legend being anything more than sasasa; there is no 
nasal in the word ; it is unlikely that in a Kharosthi 
legend an equivalent of mhdnusdhi would be degraded 
to sasa at this early date : and it is no analogy to quote 
the saansaan of Ammianus Marcellinus — a Roman author 
of the fourth century. There is already an equivalent 
of /3aaiX€o)v in the rajadirajasa of the legend 

on these coins, and there is no reason to expect 
another. The legends are Greek and Indian, and there is 
no reason to expect an Iranian form. Finally, Sasasa is 
simply what it appears to be, — the genitive of Sasa,^ 
which is a well-known Scythian name : it is of common 
occurrence in the Greek form in Scythian in- 

scriptions.^ 

With regard to the title itself, it seems to 

mean “ king of Kusto ” rather than “ king of the Kusans 
{or of the Kusas)”. It seems that the name Kusan was 
soon transferred to the kingdom itself, if indeed it did 
not have this meaning even in ancient times also,^ and was 
used as a synonym for Bactria,^ notably in Armenian. In 
Persian this transference was readily made, being facilitated 
by the analogy of numerous Persian place-names in 

^ Uardner, p. 206, No. 29 ff. 

^ Cf. Justi, Iraniaches Namenhvchf &.v. 

® Cf. B. Laty&chew, Imcriptionea Orae Septentrionalib Pcmti JSvjcent, 
1885, etc. ; Indices. 

* Kud-ahuang^wamg is, equally, “ king of Kuei-shuang” and “ king of 
the Kuei-shuang 

® Marquart, op. cit., p. 208. 
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The references to Kn^n are rare in the Arab 
geographers. Ibn Khurdadbih^ gives a list of kings who 
have the title among them is the Bazurg KUisdn §dh: 
there is no reason to doubt that Kusan is the name of 
a kingdom here, as in the other titles quoted {Kirmdn.^dh> 
Merv^h, etc.). The only reference I can trace to the use 
of Kusan alone is Yakut's^ statement that is a town 

in the land of the Turks. then, most probably 

means “ king of Ktifen and not “ king of the Kusas 
With regard to the title wazurg Kusan sdh on certain 
coins of Firoz, the inscriptions, like the types, are copied 
from Sassanian models, and Kusan sdh so clearly 
corresponds to the sdhdn ^dh (malJcdn mailed) Iran 
u Amrdn of the Sassanian emperors, that it is probably 
even at this early date a territorial designation modelled 
on this legend, to be translated ‘‘ king of Kfisan and not 
of “ the Kusas 

I am unable to appreciate the difficulties found by 
JBaron v. Stael -Hoi stein in translating the title Kusana- 
yavngasa of the Kadphises I coins and the Khusanasa 
yaila sa of the Kadaphes coins either as synonyms (“(of) 
the Kusan yavuga” or yavuga of Kusan”), or the 
former legend “ the yavtega of the Kusan ” or “ of 
Kusan”, and the latter as “the Kusan yavuga^\ He 
assumes the identity of Kadphises I and Kad&phes, which 
is of course not absolutely certain (but it may be assumed 
for the present), and regards the coins bearing the former 
legend as issued after Kadphises had become “ king 
He proposes to read the legend as one compound, 
Khusanasayaiiasa, and to translate “ king (sa = ^dh) and 
yavuga of the Kusan ” ; this, in the first place, is an 

^ Some at least originally genitive plurals j e.g., Gilan, cf Gef<y, 
rrj\ai ; but this was soon lost sight of ; and it must be remembered that, 
when an Arab geographer talks of the he means **kmg of 

Oilan ” and not “ king of the Gels ”, 

2 Ed. de Goeje, p. 17. 

^ Ed. Wustenfeld, iv, p. 320, 1. 15. 
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unnatural construction of the legend, and while Sail might 
be represented in Greek, even in this period, by aa as 
in Sapor, there is no reason to suppose it would be so in 
Kharosthi, which, for one reason, has an s to represent ^ ; 
an equivalent of sdh would only be founcf^if the legend 
were in the language to which sdh beloi^s. We might 
possibly have had maharaja, but yavuga is a sufficient 
regal title. Further, the Chinese authorities say that 
Kadphises changed his title from yavuga to “ king 
{wang = sdh ; and so we may not expect to find an 
equivalent of Kuei-shuang wang on coins which bear the 
title yavuga. If Kadphises-Kadaphes ruled territories 
where the dialect found on Kaniska's coins was spoken, 
he certainly did not issue a special coinage for them, and 
we therefore need not expect to find an equivalent of s\jii 
on his coins. 

As to the remarks on pp. 82-3, it seems most unlikelj", 
on philological grounds, that CY can be a Greek genitive 
of the contemporary form of ^h. The Greek legends on 
the coins of Zeionises are very corrupt, and the form 
CATPAHY can hardly be taken as evidence of the 
contraction of OY to Y ; particularly as we have the 
usual OY in the king’s name on the same coin. In 
any case, this only takes us to COY, and we are still 
a long w'ay from ^dh.^ In the legend XOPANCY 2AOOY 
K020AAKADAPHES, even if we allow that XOPANCY= 
XOPANCOY, or, as Dr. Fleet suggests, XOPANOY, it 
cannot be a genitive of Kdmn ^dh, for the simple 
reason that, if it were an equivalent of Kd^n sdh, 
it would be in the nominative like the rest of the 
legend and not in the genitive. K020AAKADAPHES 
is an undoubted nominative. 2AOOY looks at first sight 
like a genitive, till we transliterate it, when it is seen to 

^ CY H supposed to be genitive of a form sa, but the form >^ith 
dy for if\j ^ , is of quite modern origin. 
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be yawn or jawu which is nominative, as might 

be expected, in apposition to Kadaphes. XOPANCY is 
an adjective qualifying ZAOOY, as in the Prakrit legend. 
The legend Kusdn bdh, therefore, is not known to have 
been used by Kadphises I — Kadaphes , nor, of couise, 
by Kadphises II, whose coin-legends aie Greek and 
Indian only. 

We now proceed to examine the legend of the other 
group of Kusan coins. Three different legends are found 
on Kaniska’s coins : — 

1. On his coins (in gold and copper) with Greek 
legends — 

BACIAGYC BACIAeWN KANHpKOY. 

2. On his copper coins with Iranian legend — 

f>AO KANHf>KI . 

3 On his other gold coins — 

t>AONANO f>AO KANHt>KI KO|>ANO. 

% 

which can only mean ‘Hhe king of kings, Kaniska, the 
Kusan ” 

Even if it were possible to take the words in the 
order suggested by Baton A. v. Stael- Holstein, KOt>ANO 
I^AONANO pAO could only mean “king of kings, the 
Kusan ”, and not “ king of kings of the Kusas or 
Kusans”. This latter is an impossible title, as the very 
title “ king of kings ” implies other peoples than the 
Kusans, for Kaniska’s empire must have included much 
more than the five tribes of the Ta-Yue-Che, to which 
the name Kusan was transfeiied from one of them. As 
Kadphises — Kadaphes does not call himself “ king of 
kings ”, it is unlikely that Kaniska’s title could refer to 
the five tribes of the Kusans, who must by this time have 

^ For Z == Cf. KOZOA A - Kuyula, AZOY = Ayasa ; = /, 
KOZOYAO = Kujula ; ZEIONISOY = Jihumasa, and for 00 = 
cf. OOHMA =: Wima. 
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been merged into one people. And if we assume wang = 
Mlij the rulers of the other four tribes were not of the 
importance of kings. It must also be remembered that 
the title is a borrowed one, and that titles like the later 
king of kings of Iran and Aniran '' weijp^ not then in 
vogue ; so that it is unlikely that Kaniska ^opted a title 
of this territorial form. There is, then, no title of the 
form Kumn ^dh on Kaniska’s coins; and any argument 
from it that KOf^ANO is a genitive plural must fall to 
the ground. 

The legend on 208 of the 212 gold coins of Huviska 
in the British Museum, and apparently on the copper 
coins also, is f>AONANO f>AO OOHt^KI KOf^ANO,' 
which can only mean, as on the coins of Kaniska, 
“ king of kings, Huviska, the Kusan." On the remaining 
four coins — (one specimen of B.M. Cat. No. 18 and three 
of No. 81 : one of each of the two types is figured by 
Hr. Fleet, C, 1 and 2 in the plate at p. 378 above) — it is 

t^AONANO f>AO OOHf>KO KOt>ANO I^AO- 

These coins differ from all the others in obverse type, — 
in the form OOHf^KO, and in the ending KOf>ANO f>AO 
instead of simply KOf>ANO. Here, then, for the first 
time we have an apparent equivalent of Kusdn sdJi. 
But when we remember that on ninety -nine per cent of 
Huviska's coins no such expression occurs, we must be 
careful how we regard it. I am inclined to find a clue in 
the form OOHf>KO, and perhaps in the fact that in one 
type the king is riding an elephant; OOHf>KO, with 
final O, is an Indian form in distinction to the OOHt>KI 
of the majority of the legends (cf. BOAAO = Buddha) 
and the AO is an equivalent of ma/tamja, which Indian 
usage required in addition to t:>AONANO f^AO, which 
would be considered the equivalent of rajadirdja only. 
It is not impossible, however, that it should be translated 

^ A few have the form OYOH Kl ; OOH KE also found. 
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“ the emperor Huviska, the Kusan king ”, in which case 
it would be analogous to our “ King of Great Britain and 
Emperor of India In any case, the evidence of these 
few coins cannot be used to overthrow the evidence of all 
the others where KOf>ANO is clearly used alone and is 
not a genitive plural. Vasudeva similarly called himself 
either “ king of kings, Vasudeva, the Kusan ”, or simply 
“ king Vasudeva” (f^ AO BAZOAHO)- 

We will discuss only one more occurrence of Kusan 
on a coin-legend, but it is an important one in this 
connexion. There are certain coins of Sassanian fabric, 
attributed to the Kidara Kusans, which have an obverse 
legend read by Cunningham as Kidara Kusdna Sdhi} 
The legend runs round the head. Kidara Ku^dnam 
(not ^nasa) is quite clear : and Cunningham thought he 
could read hi beside the head. There is a faint blur on 
fig. 1 beside the head ; but there is certainly no letter 
there on No. 2 : nor on other coins in the British Museum. 
The correct legend is certainly Kidara- Ku^dnasa in the 
genitive, and not Kidara- Kusdna-Sdhi. The name of 
the Kidara Kusana then was certainly Kusana, and 
not Kusa. 

Baron von Stael-Holstein lays great stress on the form 
Ku§dnu as evidence in his favour. Whether KOf>ANO 
is the equivalent of Kasdna or of KundnUy does not 
matter much for his purpose ; for tlie former might 
equally well be a genitive plural of a Prakiit form : nor, 
indeed, is it necessary to go to an “ unknown language ” 
for a genitive plural in dnu, as the Jain Prakrit form 
devdnuppiya shows. When he comes to deal with coins 
and inscriptions, the Baron takes no notice of the fact 
that in the overwhelming number of instances the form 
used is clearly Kusana, The hook in the is a well- 
known feature of Kharosthi epigraphy, quite without 
significance ; it is much commoner on the coins of an 
* N.a, 1893, pL XV, figs. 1, 2 ; p. 199. 
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earlier period, and if stress were laid on it we should have 
such impossible forms as maharujusUy rujutirujusu,^ etc. 

With regard to the Baron’s evidence for the form 
Kusa from A4vaghosa, — if it is act^lly an Indian 
form, it is a pandit’s etymology. more probably 

the Tibetan translator made the very mistake into 
which Baron von Stael-Holstein would now lead us 
(see also p. 380). 

As to his note 2, p. 86, we cannot deny that 
if it only occurred in Persian, could be translated ‘‘ king 
of the Kusas But many Persian place-names end in 
which are not genitives. The form Seyavaad in Agathias 
is of course = Sakdn-adh, “king of the 6akas,” which is 
itself known to occur (Pai-kuli inscr.). But this and other 
analogies quoted by the Baron merely amount to saying 
that was a geirtive plural termination in Persian. 

J. Allan. 

Brahmanic and Kshatriya Tradition 

At p. 118 Dr. Keith has criticized my paper on 
“Visvamitra and Vasistha’', and I may offer a few 
remarks on the salient points of his criticism. 

I take the two propositions that he disputes (p. 118). 
The first, “ the course of all tradition is from the simple 
and natural to the extravagant and marvellous,” is a 
commonplace in the criticism of ancient legends. 
Euhemerism has of course been practised, but has 
any euhemerized legend gained popular currency ? 
Does the ksatriya tradition, that 1 set out from six 
Puranas, read like a euhemerized version of the 
brahmanical stories ? 

The second proposition is, “ it is impossible to treat 
brahmanic tradition as a critical standard, when notori- 
ously the brahmans had little or no notion of history.” 

^ Whitehead, Gat, Coina in Panjah Museum^ i, p. 156, n. 2. 
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The disregard shown by the brahmans for history is 
a commonplace, and Professor Macdonell has stated and 
explained it in his Sanskrit Literature ^ p. 11. That 
being so, can brahmanic tradition be treated as a critical 
standard ? If Dr. Keith maintains that it can, the burden 
is on him to prove it. Satyavrata Trisaiiku was a king of 
Ayodhya often mentioned in tradition. I quoted six long 
passages and cited two others ; and there are mor§ besides. 
Trisanku the religious teacher is mentioned in one brief 
passage in the Taittiriya Upanisad. To assert on the 
strength of this single allusion “ the worthlessness of the 
supposed epic tradition ” mentioned in many genealogical 
and other passages in various books is indeed to make 
brahmanic tradition a critical standard of supreme 
authority. Trisanku the religious teacher was manifestly 
different from and later than Tris^anku the king, unless 
Dr. Keith can show that he belongs to the same ancient 
period as the first Visvtoitra, to which king Trisanku 
belongs. The parallel of Saul the king and Saul the 
religious teacher is strictly apposite in considering the two 
similar Tri^ankus. 

The difference between ksatriya and brahmanic tradition 
has been noticed on pp, 901-2 of my paper, and is 
paralleled by the difference between tales of chivalry and 
legends of saints. 

Dr. Keith's reference to Sudason p. 123 concerns a later 
Vi^vamitra and a later Vasistha, probably the fourth 
V'asistha mentioned in note 2 on p. 901 of my paper. 
I have there pointed out that there was rivalry between 
the later Vasisthas and Vi^vtoitras. 

For the rest it would ill become me to occupy valuable 
pages of this Journal with points of detail, and those 
interested in this matter can compare what I^have said 
with Dr. Keith's criticisms. 


F. E. Pargiter. 
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Malava-gana-sthiti 

Two of the oldest inscriptions dated in the Vikrama 
Era have lon^ been known to contain variations of this 
phrase ; and in what is perhaps the most recent of the 
discussions devoted to it (JRAS., 1913, pp. 995-8), 
Dr. J. F. Fleet refers to a recently di severed record 
(Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, 1913, p.'^Cl) in which 
the phrase is replaced by mdlavagandmndta. It would 
be otiose to repeat the facts, as set forth by Dr. Fleet, 
who had previously translated mdlava-gaim-sthityd by 
‘‘the tribal [giftia] constitution [stJuti] of the Malavas”; 
he now prefers “ the usage [sthiti] of the Malava tribe 
[ga7ia] 

Curiously enough, the use of the word gana in the sense 
of “ corporation ” has long been known (see Hopkin^, 
JAOS. xiii, p. 82.) ; and the fact to wliich it refers in 
connexion with a national name, such as Malava — for 
it has other similar, but not quite identical employments, 
e.g. in the ga)ia, ganrn, gandedrya of the Buddhists and 
Jains — is also familiar. This fact is the existence in 
ancient India of cities and tribes not ruled by kings, but 
having a republican, or rather oligarchical, constitution, 
the avroi'o/jLoc TroXet? of Megasthenes, xxxii, 4, etc. (see 
Hopkins, op. cit., p. 136, and especially Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, pp. 17 seqq.). Professor Rapson, also, in 
his work on Indian, Coins (see § 60 and pi. iii, 14) gives 
a coin of the Yaudheyas bearing the legend Yaudheya- 
ga^iasya jaya dvL 

These facts do not detract from the merit of Mr. Kashi- 
Prasad Jayasval, who in his papers entitled “An Intro- 
duction to Hindu Polity ” {Modern Review, May to 
September, 1913 ; see pp. 3 sqq. of the reprint) has thrown 
much fresh light upon the subject. We only demur to 
his pressing the idea of “republic”, whereas the various 
descriptions seem to point rather to an oligarchical form 
of government. 

JEAS. 1914. 


27 
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I do not claim to be able to advance the matter further. 
My point is that in this connexion sthiti will most 
reasonably be taken in the sense of '‘continued existence’’, 
as in the kulasya sthitaye of KuTnarasamhhava, i, 18 
(where Himalaya marries Mena " for the continuance 
of his family ”), or in that of " constitution ”, as in 
rdjyasthiti (see B. & R., s.v. sthiti), justifying the 
substance of Dr. Fleet’s original rendering, “the con- 
tinuance [sthiti] of the tribal constitution [gana] of the 
Malavas.” Mdlavaganmmidta is, of course, “ according to 
the tradition of the Malava tribal constitution.” 

The upshot of this is that, according to the earliest 
available information concerning the connexions of the 
Vikrama Era, it dates from the foundation of the tribal 
independence of the Malavas. 

F. W. Thomas. 


“Kusa” Cakravartins 

In his article at p. 79 above, proposing the substitution 
of “Kusa” for “Kusana” as the generic designation of 
Kaniska’s race, Baron von Stael-Holstein supports his 
thesis by citing (p. 88) the occurrence of the names Kusa, 
Mahd-kusa and Upa-kusa in the list of Cakravartin 
emperors in the Buddhist catalogue Mahdvyutpatti, 
That list, however, consists almost entirely of mere 
mythological and legendary individuals, and excepting 
Buddha’s father and son (neither of whom certainly 
was a Cakravartin) and one or two other petty kings, 
none are even historical personages. In particular, the 
three " Kusas ”, from the position they occupy in the 
list, were presumably suggested by the site of Buddha’s 
death, namely Ku^inagara or “ Ku4a-vati ”, and fabricated 
by the Buddhist monks to give importance to that sacred 
spot. For these three names immediately precede that 
of Maha-Sudar4ana, a mythical king of Ku^a-vati, who 
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is apologetically introduced by Buddha (according to the 
Maha-parinibbdna Suttanta) when Ananda expostulates 
with his Master for dying iii such an obscure village — 

“ Say not so, Ananda . * . that this is but a small 
wattle -and-daub village, a village in the nii^ of the jungle, 
a branch township! Long ago, Ananda, Ipere was a king 
by name Maha Sudassana . . . This Kusinara, Ananda, 
was the royal city . . . under the name Kusavati.’* (Davids’ 
Sacred Books of the Buddhists, iii, 161 ; Eockhill’s Life of 
Buddha, p. 136.) 

Now this paragraph, of doubtful authenticity in itself, 
is generally and with reason considered to be the source 
whence was expanded or invented the large sutra bearing 
the name of this king Maha-Sudassana’’ forming book 
No. xvii of the Dlpha Nikdya, 

In the era of still further expansion which followed in 
the scholastic period, about the beginning of our era, were 
evolved those extravagant lists and categories of names 
which make up the bulk of the Malidvyutpatti, a Sanskrit 
work which was only published about the ninth century 
A.D. These lists, I find, are largely made up by sepai'ating 
out elements of names, and artificially duplicating and 
triplicating them by the prefixes Mahd, C/);a, etc. Thus 
we find in the list of Gakravartins (St. Petersburg ed., 
1911, p. 52; cf. also Caoma’s ed., Calcutta, 1910, p. 26, 
which differs somewhat in spelling : I give the former 
form) — 

8 Caru, 9 TJpa-caru, 10 Caru-manta, 11 Muci, 12 Muci- 
linda, 18 6akuni, 14 Maha-6akuni, 15 Kusa, 16 Upa- 
ku4a, 17 Maha-kusa, 18 Sudarsatia, 19 Maha-Sudarsana, 
20 Vamakah, etc. 

It seems clear, therefore, that these are not historical 
personages at all, and have certainly nothing to do with 
either Kaniska or A^oka. 


T. A. Waddell. 
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Steros Su 

Some of the coins of Hermaeiis have on the obverse 
a legend which rims — 

BACIAEOS ZTHPDZ SV EPMAIDV 

The syllable SV has always been a puzzle,^ interest in 
which has been revived by some remarks on p. 83 above, 
where it seems to be suggested that we have here, as in 
one other supposed instance, a barbaric genitive of a word 
*8a = Mh, That suggestion, however, decidedly cannot 
be accepted. 

It is perhaps difficult to propose a solution which will 
be taken as convincing. But steros certainly stands for 
soteros : and I venture to suggest that 2V is a die-sinker's 
blunder for MV as an abbreviation of megalou. This 
would give the quite reasonable and appropriate — 
s(d)teros m(egalo)u, 

the genitive, according to the construction of this legend, 
of the soter megas which we have on the obverses of the 
slightly later coins of the Nameless King,'’ Soter Megas. 

In support of my suggestion there is the fact that the 
mistake of ZEFAAOV for MEPAAOV is actually found 
on a Parthian coin referred to the time of Mithradates III, 
B.C. 57-54 : see Wroth's Coins of Parihia, p. 61, No. 5. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Originality of the Ramayana of Tulasi Dasa 

I read with great interest Sir George Grierson's article 
headed ** Is the Ramayana of Tulasi Dasa a translation ?” 
in the number of the JRAS. for January, 1913. I have 
gone through the Sanskrit Kamacarita Manasa as 
published by Paiidit Balbhadra Prasad, and have no 
hesitation in saying that the claims of the book io be 
the original on which Tulasi Dasa based his translation 


I See JRAS, 1897, p. 319. 
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are exceeding!}^ weak. To a student of Sanskrit who 
has studied Tulasi Uasa carefully, the book appears, as 
Sir George Grierson has shown by extracts, to be 
a clumsy forgery. The editors quote a Sanskrit verse 
printed at the end of tlie Indian press e^Son and some 
other Rainayanas to show that Tulasi Dasa compiled 
a Bhasa version of the book written by bambini Kavi. 
This verse does not appear in my father’s copy of the 
Ramayana which was printed in Lucknow in 1907, 
Sam vat, sixty-four years ago. But even if the verse is 
a composition of Tulasi Dasa, it only means that the 
Bhasa Ramayana was Imsed on the works of tlie Sukavi 
and Sambhu not Sukavi Sambhu, or Sambhu 

the great poet. Tulasi Dasas work was the attempt 
to give to his countrymen a Ramayana in their own 
vernacular. lie can gain nothing by saying that his 
version is authoritative because it is based on a certain 
Ramayana by Sambhu or Siva. He had no rivals in the 
field, and he does not mean that his book is better than 
others. He only refers to two authors wlmse works are 
standard authorities on the subject — the Ramayana of 
Sukavi Valmiki and the Adhyatma Ramayana, which is 
said to be based on a conversation between ^mbhu 
and his consort Pfirvati, this latter book being to the 
Vaisnava what the Bible is to the Christian and the 
Qur’an is to the Muluimmadan. But the editors ignore 
the Sanskrit verses, which appear in all editions of the 
Bhasa Ramayana. In these verses Tulasi Dasa pays 
homage in the first instance to the authors of the various 
Ramayanas after the us\ial invocation of Sai-asvati and 
Gane^a, and includes among them his own guru, as the 
immediate source of his knowledge of the storj". I take 
up these verses in order, omitting the first : 

^ q'Wfaw twr: n 

(i. 2) 
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Growse’s translation — 

I reverence Bhawani and Sankara, the incarnation of 
faith and hope, without whom not even the just can see 
God, the Great Spirit/' These are, I need hardly say, the 
authors of the Adhyatma, tlie Uuia-Mahe^vara Saihvada. 

Vs « 

0, 3) 

Growse’s translation — 

“ I reverence, as the incarnation of 6ahkara, the all -wise 
Guru, through whom even the crescent moon is everywhere 
honoured/' With all my imperfect knowledge of Englisli 
I would submit that the word ‘‘crescent" here conveys 
very imperfectly the idea of the original crooked, and 
“through whom” is hardly an equivalent for ^snt^TcT, 
dependent. The “crooked” and therefore bad article is 
Tulasi Dasa himself, who is, as he says in the Kavittavali, 

TTfl ^ I 

»rr*ra ^at ftR R 

sRt inn's hr wanrr irarnr 

^ Hpr nrfir^m i 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

(vii, 72) 

“It is a well-known fact that I have eaten (and 
thereby degraded myself) the pieces of bread given to me 
by men of my caste, by men of castes inferior to mine and 
superior to mine. Calling myself a votary of the Lord 
I have in all sincerity committed sins by mind, word, and 
deed. Yet the glory of the holy name of Rama is so 
great that Tulasi is regarded by the world as a great 
sage.” Here Tulasi Dasa ascribes his greatness to his being 
an Wrf^nr of his Guru. The Guru, as I have said above, is 
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the immediate «ource of Tulasi Dasa’s knowledge of the 
Ramayana. 

I 

“ I reverence the king of bards and the monkey king, 
of pure intelligence, who ever lingered in delight in the 
holy forest land of Rama and Sita s infinite perfection.” 

The JlllilW is another way of expressing their author- 
ship of Ramayana. Kaviswara is Valmiki whose work is 
the first Ramayana, and the king of monkeys is the 
reputed author of the Hanuman-nataka, a favourite book 
with Vaisnavas, which in its modern shape has been very 
much disfigured by interpolations. The author then 
proceeds to salute Sita and Rama, and sums up the sources 
of his information in the last Sanskrit verse — 

(i. 7) 

Orowse’s translation — 

“ In accord with all the Puranas and different sacred 
texts, and with what has been recorded in the Ramayana 
and elsewhere, I, Tulasi, to gratify mj’’ own hearts desire, 
have composed these lays of Raghunatha in most choice 
elegant modern speech.” 

The Ramayana alluded to may be the work of Valmiki 
or it may also be the Adhyatma. Of the “ elsewheres ” 
one is the Prasanna Raghava, popularly supposed to have 
been written by Jayadeva, the author of the Gitagovinda, 
who also, like Tulasi Dasa, was a great Bhalia of the 
Lord. Jayadeva preceded Tulasi Dasa by se\^eral centuries, 
a'Od Tulasi Dasa need not be ashamed of borrowing 
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a passage or two from a book much in request among 
Vaisnavas of his time, which wan believed to have been 
composed by a famous Vaisnava. One of these passages 
is the conversation between Havana and Sita in the 
Sundara Kanda. I quote it in extenso. The verses of 
Tulasi Dasa (V, ix, 4 h') are given on the left and extracts 
from Jayadeva’s work, Act vi (p. 152 of Poona edition, 
1894), to the right. 


^ fltTT I 

TRt ^ WT II 

. . . I 

aiTT: 1%^iT¥rB 

TTRff I 

WT ffir ^rrf^ ’aifir 

Jw ®7r wmT«n i 

arfsTfiir? an: r 

srrfif ?rr^ jra rprV i 
’a ?! H 

WHR ’TO I 

ww ’!r R 

^ ’TO 'ara T!»rR vi ?ftT! r 

TOTfT^ ’5K WT ?!lT?rrt I 

Tf?rfJr f*rTf ’niw ’^arnr r 
iNw fSrftr ?R ^ TO >»TTTI 
TO TO *w TOwncT r 


TT5*l^?!- 
?R q^T^I?!^ TOtf?! I 

^?n: I 

^ ^^t?wraTfq 
TR’!!: I 

tn^! ^?^tTOr?ni’Ri^- 

?i?frwn!TOr*t w*fr : I 

?lfTO < (tfir "®^RT- 

TOfh) I . . . 

. TOWTOT’Btft I • • • 

^?n I 

flnTnin?^. i • • • 

TOJTi^ TO ^ irft?nxr 
TITO^rfroiRBWlTTO R 
?i t? . . . 

VTTOT TOand^?RrTOi: 
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Of the last four lines the first is evidently Jayadeva’s. 
In the second of these has been put in for Rama- 

candra and ^ added to complete the verse. In the fourth 
line “(cold) watef'', the attributive of Jay^eva, has been 
omitted as useless, and in the third tljj^ words “cold 
night” have been substituted by Tulasi Dasa without 
much reason. Jayadeva s metaphor has been maintained 
in his verse. He would extinguish the fire by cold water 
Tulasi Dasa'a “ cold night” f^) is 

unpoet ic. A cold night in Hindi poetry does not bring 
comfort. Yet the Sanskrit Ramacarita Mtoasa has copied 
not only tlie beauties but tlie faults of Tulasi Dasa also, 
and made it wc»rse by adding a (sharp) after 

This conversation does not occur either in the Ramayana 
of Vfilmiki or in the Adhyalma. If, therefore, the claims 
of the Sanskrit ttamacarita Manasa hold water the fiist 
plagiarist would be Jayadeva. We are not in possession 
of the date of this extraordinary work, but it is incredible 
that both Jayadeva and Tulasi Dasa would borrow without 
acknowledging from a little-known work which has been 
raked up from oblivion in Etawah. I would in all 
sincerity advise the editors to consign it again to the 
abyss of oblivion, and assure them that readers of Tulasi 
Dasa refuse to be startled with the revelation that the 
melodious verses of Tulasi Dasa are but literal translations 
of a Sanskrit original. 

SiTA Ram. 

Allahabad. 

Xornnhcr 1973. 


LeS GrOTTES DES MiLLE BoUDDHfS 

J’ai lu en son temps la note du JRAS. de juillet 1913 
(pp. 09(5-8), oil Mr. F, Leggo contestait qu'on connut un 
evScln* babylonien de Kaskar autrement que par les Acta 
Archelai, C’est inoi qui avais signale a Mr. Denison Ross 
la rectification dont Mr. Legge n’admet pas le bien-fonde. 
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En Tabsence de Mr. Ross, permettez-moi done de renvoyer 
les lectenrs de votre Journal a n’importe quel manuel 
de litteratiire syriaque ou, sils le preferent, au Synodicon 
orientate publie en 1902 par M. Chabot. IIs y verront 
que Te veche de Ka&ar, correspondant h I’actuel Al-Wasit 
entre Bagdad et Bassora, a toujours joui, dans l*eglise 
nestorienne, d’une eelebrite speciale et d’une situation 
privilegiee. Le texte mSme de M. Cumont qu’invoque 
Mr. Legge eht du le mettre en garde, car on coiiiprend que 
Theodore bar Koni ait pu savoir le inand^en si son 
Ka&ar etait dans le bassin du bas Euplirate, au lieu qu'il 
serait absurde de parler de mandeen pour la r%ion de 
Ka%ar au Turkestan chinois. 

Je voudrais aussi dire quelques mots a propos de la 
note de Mr. Amedroz qui precMe celle de Mr. Legge, et oil 
il s’agit des manuscrits trouves dans les’grottes de Touen- 
liouang. Que la grotte aux manuscrits ait et6 fermee 
au xi® ou au xiv® si^cle, je \ous prie de croire qu'a 
Sir Aurel Stein conime a inoi-nieine, cela nous est, en taut 
qu’hommes, bien indifferent. Nous nous sommes trouves 
en presence d'une situation de fait ; nous avons cherche 
quelle etait Thypothese qui pouvait le mieux rendre compte 
de cette situation ; la verity nous a seule iniporte dans 
le passe, comnie elle nous importe seule dans le present. 
Or les faits, les void. 

En 1900, une cachette de manuscrits est decouvert(‘ 
par hasard, en un coin perdu ou nul erudit indigene no 
se trouve passer pendant plusieurs annees. Sir Aurel 
Stein achete en bloc une partie de la trouvaille en 1907 ; 
jen preleve un autre lot en 1908. Sur mon conseil, a la 
fin de 1909 ou tout au debut de 1910, le gouverneinent 
chinois fait ramener a Pekin tout ce que je n’ai pas 
emporte. 

Ces manuscrits sont rediges dans les /‘critures et les 
langues les plus diverses, mais Sir Aurel Stein est indianisto; 
je suis sinologue ; nous savons Tun et Tautre notre m6tier. 
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L’antiquite manifeste des manuscrits en ecriture indienne 
frappe Sir A. Stein : les manuscrits chinois me fournissent 
irnmediatement des reperes certains. Des le premier jour, 
je suis en presence de plusieurs rouleaux dont le type 
d ecriture *est forcement anterieur au vii® s«le ; je trouve 
aussi des textes que je sais disparus en Chine des le xK 
Mais il y a plus. Beaucoup de manuscrits sont dates : 
toutes les dates s'arretent au seuil du xi® siecle. Pour les 
epoques anterieures, cette biblioth^ue ne renferme guere 
que de vrais ouvrages, appartenant d’ailleurs a toutes les 
branches de la litterature ; mais pour le x® siecle, je 
recueille en abundance des pieces ephemeres, comptes, baux, 
actes de ventes, notes journalieres, autant de documents 
detaches que leur nature meme vouait a une prompte 
disparition. Enfin, alors que manuscrits proprement dits 
et pieces detachees sont empaquetes et ficel4s, je ramasse 
hors des liaa^es non plus un rouleau, mais un cahier 
ouigour, entremele de caracteres chinois, et d'une ecriture 
qui, malgre le peu d’experience que nous avons alors de 
la paleographie turque, me parait vraisemblablement plus 
tardive. Or il y a, tout au nord de ces grottes dont la 
decoration meme s’arrete au x® siecle, une petite serie de 
grottes lamaiques amenagees a I’epoque rnongole. Deux 
d’entre el les ont ete deblayees recemment par le moine. 
Je degage les autres, et, sur le sol, je recueille, au milieu 
de fragments divers, si-hia et autres, un cahier ouigour 
du meme type que celui que j'ai trouve dans la grotte aux 
manuscrits hors des liasses. Des lors, mon opinion etait 
faite ; le moine, en deblayant les grottes de lepoque 
rnongole, avait neglige les fragments, mais avait trouve, 
lui aussi, un cahier complet qu il avait joint a la grosse 
masse des manuscrits decouverts en 1900. Parmi les 
milliers de textes qui me sont alors passes par les mains, 
je ne trouvais aucune date posterieure au debut du xi® 
«iecle. Nous savions par ailleurs que les Si-hia s’4taient 
oiupar^s de Touen-houang — k un an pres — en 1035, Les 
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Si-hia s’etaient en outre cree une ecriture * nationale ; or 
aucun specimen d’ecriture si-hia ne figurait dans nos 
manuscrits. C’est pourquoi j’ai propose alors de placer en 
1035, au moment de Tinvasion si-hia, la fermeture de la 
cachette par les moines epouvantes. Indcq^endamment, 
Sir A. Stein, que je n'avais pas vu, avec qui je n’avais pas 
correspondu, datait du xie siecle le murage de la grotte. 
Les m^mes faits nous avaient tres simplement amenes aux 
memes conclusions. 

Ces conclusions, des faits nouveaux nous obligent-ils 
a les modifier ? Je ne le crois pas. Mr. Amedroz vent tirer 
des recits de voyage de Sir A. Stein que la grotte etait 
si pleine qu'il n y avait plus place pour y ajouter quelques 
minces cahiers. En verite, est-ce serieux ? Et a qui 
fera-t-on bien admettre Tidee de ce bourrage hermetique ? 
Jamais Sir A. Stein n’a pense, jamais *il na rien dit de 
pareil. S'il fallait cependant opposer un texte-a M r. Amedroz, 
je lui ferai respectueusement observer qu'un espace libre 
“for two people to stand in” suffit pour loger quelques 
loose documents 

Lorsque Mr. Denison Ross me tit connaitre le colophon 
du manuscrit ouigour de 1350, c'est moi encore qui lui 
signalai le cas de mes deux textes sirnilaires recueillis 
Tun dans la grotte aux manuscrits hors des liasses, et 
I’autre dans les deblais de la grotte mongole ; et je lui 
suggerai que sans doute le manuscrit de Sir A. Stein 
avait ete, comme le mien, apporfc6 dans la grotte par le 
moine depuis 1900, Mr. Amedroz suppose que Sir A. Stein 
ne manquerait pas aujourd’hui de reprendre la question, 
et pourrait bien arriver, pour la date de la fermeture, 
a une autre conclusion que celle qu’il avait admise 
jusqu’ici. Je suis en mesure de le renseigner. Avant 
de venir a Paris, oil pour la premiere fois il me parla du 
colophon de 1350, Mr. Denison Ross en avait ecrit ^ 
Sir A. Stein, La r^ponse lui parvint des Indes quand 
la note parue dans votre Journal etait deja sous presse. 
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Dans cette reponse, datee du 2 fevrier 1913, Sir A. Stein 
faisait rernarquer que la date de 1350 n’aurait d’importance 
pour la fermeture de la grotte que s'il etait sur que le 
nianuscrit eilt fait pai’tie du depot original. Et Sir A. 
Stein ajoute : On this point unfortunate^ some doubt 
remains in my mind because the bound Uighur booklets 
were not found by me mixed up in the usual bundles 
of Chinese texts, etc., but lying loose on the top of 
what I remember looked like one open assortment of 
miscellaneous stuff brought out by the Tao-shih from his 
cave.’' Autrement dit, une fois de plus, les circonstances 
de fait se revelaient conformes a I’liypothese que mes 
experiences personnelles m avaient amene a formuler. 

Naturellement, il ne s agit pas de dire que la presence 
d’uu document de 1350 vienne a Tappui de la fermeture en 
1035; mais de cette presence nous pouvons rendre compte. 
Si j’ecarte toute solution differente, ce n’est pas que j'aie 
contre elle aucune prevention, mais parce qu’elle me parait 
se heurter a des difficultes insurmontables. De nonibreux 
textes provenant de Touen-liouang out ete publics depuis 
1908 il Londres, a Paris, et surtout en Chine et au Japon. 
Toils les manuscrits rapportes a Pekin out ete examines 
par les erudits chinois et par une mission de savants 
japonais speciali.stes de Phistoire et de la litterature 
chinoises ; tons ces savants se sont rallies ii nos con- 
clusions. Si on veut faire descendre au-dessous du 
xi® siecle la fermeture de la grotte, comment expliquer 
1 ’hiatus de trois cents ans (jui s^pare les derniers docu- 
ments des environs de Pan 1000 et les deux ou trois 
textes du xiv« siecle ? Comment justifier la presence des 
innombrables pieces comptables qui ne commencent gnere 
avant Pan 900 et s’arretent brusquement \ers Pan 1000 ? 
Comment admettre (|ue taut de textes aient et6 encore 
nsuels a Touen-houang vers 1350, (juand toute la Chine 
les considerait conime perdus depuis plus de trois siecles ? 
Entin, quand les quelques grottes de Pepoque mongole 
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fournissaient en abondance des documents si-hia, quand 
les visiteurs Si-hia ont trace nombre de graffiti sur Ics 
parois des grottes demeurees accessibles, comment justifier, 
parmi ces milliers de manuscrits qui sent aujourd'hui 
a Londres, a Paris et a Pekin, Tabsence du moindre 
specimen de cette litterature si-hia qui, du xi« au 
xiv® siecle, posseda la plupart des classiques chinois et 
a peu pres tout le canon bouddhique ^ 

P. Pelliot. 


Caves of a Thousand Buddhas 

The above remarks ignore the fact that the document 
bearing the date a.d. 1350 is depicted on plate No. 192 
of Sir A. Stein’s Ruins of Desert Catlyay (facing p. 1 80 
of vol. ii), where it is marked “ 4 ”, The document 
constitutes good prima facie evidence that its date is tlie 
remotest point assignable for the walling up of the 
repository, and to rebut this something more is needed 
than an ipse dixit. 

H. F. Amedroz. 


Caves of a Thousand Buddhas 

I gladly note that it is M. Pelliot who was responsible 
for the so-called correction for which Mr. Denison Ross 
stood godfather. When accusations of “ grosses in- 
exactitudes ” ^ are flying about, it is only fair that one 
should know their real author. 

Thanks, doubtless, to a want of perfect familiarity with 
our language, M. Pelliot makes me say soinetliing I did 
not say. He taxes me in effect with denying tliat we had 
any knowledge of a Babylonian bishopric of Kaskar 
otherwise than through the Acta Archelai, my contention 


* Journal AmUtqvAy s^r. xi, tom. i, No. 1, p 100, n. 1. 
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being {vide JRAS. 1913, pp. 697-8) that there was no 
record of any place in Babylonia likely to be called 
Kaskar when Bar Khoni wrote, i.e. in the year A.D. 792. 
The last witness tliat M. Pel Hot calls into court goes 
some way towards proving my point. Chabot’s 

Synodicon Orientate, to which he refers'^me, there are 
indeed frequent references to bishops of Kaskar, which 
diocese occupied a distinguished position in tlie Nestorian 
Church, its incumbent being once spoken of as the right 
arm (read suffragan or coadjutor) of the Catholicos. 
There is even mention of a bishop of Kaskar named 
Theodore. But this cannot possibly be Bar Khoni, for 
the synod at which he of Kaskar attended was called 
in 605, or 187 years before Bar Khoni says that he 
wrote. On the other hand, when recording the last 
synod in the book.(p. 518), the author thinks it necessary 
to explain that “ Quant a Kaskar, c'est cette Delasar qui 
forniait dans Tanticjuite depuis des siecles le royaume de 
Bat Senn'ar au temoignage du fils d' Am ram ”, and that 
there were even at an earlier date Nestorian bishops of 
places in Turkestan, M. Pelliot himself points out that 
Kaskar is now called A1 Wasit “entre Bagdad et Bassora”, 
and a towm of that name is mentioned by A1 Biruni who 
wrote in a.d. 1000. As Bassora was founded by the 
Moslems immediately after the Arab conquest in 636, it is 
unlikely that Kaskar would be allowed to retain its former 
name much after that event ; and therefore Bar Khoni, if 
he had had occasion to mention it, would probably have 
called it A1 Wasit. 

M. Pelliot’s remarks about the language are, of course, 
beside the point. If Mandaito were the native tongue of 
Bar Khdni he would probably write in it, no matter in 
what country he was “ Doctor ” or Bishop. So Cardinal 
Lavigorie’s Algerian successor probably wu*ites in French 
and tlie (Anglican) Bishop of Jerusalem in English. 

K. T iEGGE. 
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Notes on Les Documents Chinois decouverts par 
Aurel Stein dans les sables du Turkestan 
Oriental”, by Edouard Chavannes 

The last sentence of the Preface of this work (reviewed 
in another part of the Journal) runs: ‘ Je me auis rendu 
compte mieux que personne des risques que j’encourais 
en assumant la tache que M. Stein m'a\ait devolue; aussi 
n'est"Ce point par presomption que je m'en suis acquitte ; 
j'ai siinplement fait ce que j ai pu et je me rejouirai de 
toutes les rectifications qiii seiont propos^es par les 
erudits soucieux de collaborer au developpement de nos 
connaissances sinologiques.” 

These truly modest and scientific words encourage me 
to offer the following suggestions noted down on my w’ay 
through the pages of this invaluable work. 

Document No. 37. The character doubtfully identified 
by M. Chavannes as ^f4ng in this and Nos. 65, 115, 117, 
140, 598, and 705, is, I feel confident, ^ citing, though 
the author has, on the whole, decided against it. The 
term ^ citing Itsien would seem to signify “cord- 
holder”, but the exact object meant remains obscure. 

No. 64. I suggest, instead of “(arbaleie) . . . presentant 
sur la droite une ebrechure ancienne ” for the cliaracters 
^ — *01 shang yn lav i so, the rendering “having 

the right side (lit. thigh) damaged”. I suppose that the 
character has been carelessly written for the vulgar 
form jou, plus ku, rightly written ka. 

No. 67. Instead of “ Le soldat de (la compagnie) Ling- 
hou (nomme) K’ouan Mien, le jour Ki-mao sortira de la 
barriere”, for ^ ^ ^ ^ U ffi S 

I suggest “ The men of the Ling Hu Company are excused 
fiom leaving the Barrier on the day Ki-niao”. 

No. 91. I believe the peculiar character which 
M. Chavannes concludes on the whole must be it clti is 
really ^ tsou both here and in all the other cases where 
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tlie same scription is found, e,g. in Nos. 92 (twice), 93, 
155, 158, 397. 

Hence, instead of “ Le jour Keng-wu . . . dans le 
service on ne travaillera plus a la delimitation. Le jour 
Keng-wvt,, Ko Heou,” where the author saymhe last two 
words appear to be the name of the officer giving the order 
I suggest reading Starting from the day 
Keng-wio, no delimitation work will be carried out. On 
tlie day KSng-wu there will be relief from look-out duty 
This involves substituting hsieh, fur Ko, perhaps 
wi itten in error. 

No. 92. Besides the above-mentioned ^ isoti for JE cKi, 
I am sure the character here transcribed as mi, to seek, 
is really ^ fii, to carry on the back. Hence, instead of 
'‘ont ete chercher ” I suggest ‘‘ ha\e carried on their backs 
etc.” The same ohange should be made in Nos. 95, 96, 
225. In No. 280 M. Chavannes, in fact, has trarivscribed 
this character an fit. Also “ 155 li” should be ** 455 li”. 

No. 136. I think that the last six characters in 
the sentence which 

M. Chavannes reiideis “ Des quo vous aurez re^u cette 
leitre, agissez en consequence, et dans la conduite quo vous 
aurez a tenir ulterieurement, con formez- vous au texte de 
ledit imperial leally mean “Issue to those under your 
control orders as directed by the Edict Similarly in 
Nos. 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 291, 450. 

No. 158. Reading here also ^ im)iv for M. Chavannes 
JE ^cJti, I propose instead of his woiding “Keng Kouang 
• . . sera un homme dispensed de service'’ jjE A) to 
render the passage “ K. K. has not marched out any men 
1 suggest also that EB IpJ T'ien Ho Hoiv is not “ le 
nom do I’officier qui doune cet ordre ”, but means the T’ien 
Ho watch-tower. 

No. 199. The words M M Pimg left 

untranslated by M. Chavannes seem to be “ the punish- 
ments incurred are not the same ”. 


JRAS. 1914. 


28 
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No. 255. The two characters left blank before JiJ 
tao Iman, est arrive a son poste,” are 21* W ^ 
the day i yu'* 

No. 263. This ends with the words ^ ^ A 
A % in M which give occasion for a most ^ aluable 
note by the author. He translates the passage “ le chef 
des soldats (nomme ?) Tsi-}yon\ huit homines sont coii- 
damnes aux travaux forces en conservant Tintegrite de 
leur corps”. I suggest that river-bank, is 

carelessly written for ^ pu, to arrest, and that we 
should translate the officer arrested altogether eight 
men who, etc.” 

No. 307. On the reverse side tlie only characters are 
^ Uf arms perfect, broken, and 

damaged,” instead of the author s “ List(‘ des objets 
endommages parini les arrnes de guerre ” (as corrected in 
the Errata). But the obverse differs in the e(|uivalent 
passage by having a word inserted between the cliaracteis 
^ and iJf, otherwise the text is the same. This extra 
character M. Chavannes has transcribed as g| xmncp to 
face towards, reading the original as the variant composed 
of g ch’4n plus ^ yiveh plus t'ing. It would be 
impossible to understand the passage if wamj were i rally 
present. But I am confident the character is chien, 
strong, and this gives excellent sense, the obverse then 
reading, “ List of arms perfect, in good condition, 
broken, and damaged at Tu Tsien tu, etc.”, evidently four 
categories. It only requires a supplementary column as 
to '"wooden cases for same” to remind us of our own 
War OflSce Returns. 

No. 345. The 8th character of line 2 of the obverse, 
and the 7th of line 1 of the reverse, appear to me to be 
the same. But in the first case the translator transcribes 
it as ^ w\h, not, and in the second as ^ shin. 

No. 398. The 1st character is misprinted, and should 
be cMng, as should the 1st of the 6th column, I also 
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suggest that ^ ^ the liead of the latter 

column, instead of being rendered ‘‘ Moi, Tcheng, je peux 
toiijours vous informer should be “ I have long had 
the honour of hearing [how strictly you bring up your 
family]". ^ 

No. 418. I suggest that ^ 2^ fa yang tsio means 
“ lianded to the cook of the detachment'', J*ather than 
“ remis pour la nourriture du soldat, etc." 

No. 429. In this calendar I have been able to decipher 
the following terms in the cramped scrawl which 
II. Chavannes has not noted. On tlie obverse, in the 
second register, 2nd line, the first two blank characters 
ill the transcript are ^ fit ch'a fUy the first liot spell of 
ten days, the second tw{) blanks are 4* fJc fu, the 

middle hot spell. In the 3rd line the transcriber prints 
three blanks at the*end, but I belie\e there are really only 
two characters, the last of wliich is certainly fJt 
may safely insert ^ mo abo\e it, thus reconstructing 
what is required, viz. /'?^ the last hot spell, but 

T will not pretend that on the plate I can make out the 
former character. The last two characters left blank in 
line 4 are ^ ^ dim fen, the autumnal equinox. On 
the reverse side, in line 1, the characters -f* H san, 

thirteenth, sliould be ■fj' H evh-shih san, twenty-third, 
and ^ H cilia yin, should be 41 chia toii. In line 3, 
for the last five blank spaces left by M. Chavannes, I read 
(after -f" shih, tenth) the characters fi ^ 

k^ng hsa tang chih, ‘'(tenth) day, hSng hsu, winter 
solstice," but the last chai’acter is actually illegible. 

No. 430. The 1st character, judging by what is still 
visible, and as suspected by M. Chavannes, must be 
% yuan. It cannot be Consequently this 

fragment must date from A.l>. 4 instead of 94 B.c, 
So also, in No. 593, 1 agree with M. Chavannes that the 
1st character is % yiutn. 

No. 452. In the term fo-fo, camel, the 2nd character 
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is written pjl [sic] in the original, not in the 

transcription. 

No. 460. I believe the last four characteis are ja ^ 
^ ff ^ tzii Using, not ^ fx 'pn hsmg, as 

transcribed. If I am right, the translation requires 
altering to “ to visit the stations in order ”, in place of 
c'est pourquoi le (bataillon dii) fing n'est pas paiti 

M. Chavannes in his note on this specimen conoborates 
the use of for *§ II chi hsiang, auspicious, from 

Han texts. It is common on the Honan bones also. 

No. 467. The characters transciibed A 
should surely be ^ i ^ jan fit ta fu The 

12th character in the 2nd line, left blank, appears to be 
an abbreviated vaiiant of g yUy to grieve, winch is given 
in Couvreur s Dictionary. 

No. 494. 300 pieces de monnaie ” ‘should })e “ 3,000 ”. 

No. 524. A Chinese medical prescription nearly 2,000 
years old is not exactly easy, and M. Chavannes gives 
a translation which he styles * foit liypothetique ”. I can 
only tinker at it, but venture on the following suggested 
emendations. In line 1 I read the 1st and 18th characters 
as the same, and neither ^ leu, thigh, as transcriljed in 
the first instance, nor 7nS, pulse, as in tlie second, but 
flg fii, to swallow, in both. In line 2, instead of ^ 7 non, 
full, for the 16th word, I read 7ii, an uncommon character 
formed of shui, water, the phonetic of -ni, to 

oppose, and equivalent to the latter. The text of this 
passage will then be|Jg;5:U*Hf|tTH + U ^ 
# ^tc. Accordingly, 

in place of the author's translation from tlie words, “On 
lui a ytte le pouls pendant vingt jours. Lc trenti^me 
jour du traitement, le ventre na plus de constipation, 
mais dans la poitrine Fordre n'est pas retabli ; les mains 
et les pieds ne fonctionnent pas parfaitement,” I propose 
the following : “ After taking the medicine for 20 days, 
the effects appear "f cKing hsia ) ; after the 30th 
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day the bowels are not constipated; there is no nausea 
of the stomach ; the hands and feet are no longer not 
under control ; there is a general improvement.” 

No. 525. Another and a worse prescription. The 4th 
character is not, I think, ^ ni, but one with the same 
radical plus ^ ycung as phonetic. Kanghsi gives the 
sound as yang and defines it as “ the action of advancing 
and retreating ”. Perhaps, then, yang hsking means 
“palpitations of the breast”. The 9th character is 
certainly not hskiy heart. It seems to be ih chill, 
to stop, and j[k fift hsieh may possibly be “ to check 
diarrluna 

No. 527. The second of the two characters left blank 
is ^ chiieh, to cut off'. The original of the 5th of the 
transcribed characters is, I think, certainly not san, 
but some compound with the same phonetic as ^ ku, 
grain, but what it can be I cannot discover. I suggest 
that the last two characters, ^ ^ fing mo, mean “ stops 
fing) the aching or pain ”. 

No. 537. Obverse, line 2. The last two characters, not 
transcribed by M. Chavannes, I read ^ ia han, “ the 
Great Cold,” Solar term (about January 21). 

No. 573. The 3st character, hsi, is omitted in the 
transcript, as is another, which I cannot decipher, before 
m clieng. 

No. 596. The character at the top and on the left, 
which the author could not determine, seems to be ^ 
hIiou, to receive. 

No. 607. The last three characters of line 2 are left 
blank in the transcript. The two latter arc f ® hsin 
alien, “ very good news ” or “ fortunate indeed I ” The 
preceding character is identical with the 6th of the 
transcript, read ^ k'o by tlie author. I do not think 
this can be so. It looks rather more like ^ cKi, unusual. 
The character transcribed ^ w^n, to hear, is kuan, 
oflScial. In view of the last words, hsin 8h4n, the 
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transcription of fu, announcement of mourning, for 
the character following Icuan seems difficult to accept. 

No. 670. Here, again, I feel sure the character 
transcribed cKi the author is ^ t8o\L, and the four 
words ^ H ^ will then mean ' (list of) days fixed 
for going on tours of inspection This text is not 
translated by the author. 

No. 671. In a note to this specimen M. Cba\annes, 
referring to a passage in the Shuo Wen, renders the 
words mu hou by “ les singes femelles It is 

very natural to so render them, but it is an error. They 
mean only a monkey, male oi female. Other ways of 
writing what must, I presume, be, or have been, some 
non-Chinese name, are JSfc mu hou, ^ jge mi hou, and 
in modern times, ma hou. See Tuan Yu-ts’ai’s 

edition of the Shuo Wen, under the wOrd nao (in its 
3 98th radical), except as to mo hou, which is from 
another author. 

No. 727. Here, I think, the wu nien, 5th year, of 
the transcript is in the original X ^ yuan men, 
1st year. 

No. 728. In line 2 of Face A the character transciibed 
cKi is certainly that and not ^ tsou. So also in 
No. 740. Are we to suppose, then, that in the previous 
instances noted tsou was used as a mere abbreviation of 
cKi ? Or did usage differ in the Han and the Tsin 
dynasties, to the latter of which these two examples 
belong ? 

No. 754. The words here 

rendered '' Je constate avec respect ceci ; la lottre ofiicielle 
a 4te envoye auparavant a Zeou-lan ”, should surely be, as 
previously in No. 750 the first four wore, translated, “ avec 
respect, conformement au texte ^ciit ”, and then continue 
(Sie Ming) s'est rendu k Leou-lan, etc.” 

No. 758. The character transcribed J] jin is, I suggest, 
R chi. 
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No. 768. Line 3, after ^ ahUy the same character is 
repeated in the original but omitted in the transcript. 

No. 804. The character on Face B, left blank in the 
transcript, I read ^ huangy yellow. 

No. 982. In line 3, for ^ laiy come, read ^ nieUy years. 

No. 964. In line 4, for ^ sang read $ hsing. 

No. 967. I suggest that chang may not be a man’s 
name here, but a numerative referring to the purse or 
purses in question. 

No. 969. Line 16 of this curious Buddhist temple 
account contains the passage 31 I® lU ^ ^ ^ JK 

m m. Of this the author gives as a “ hypothetical 
translation ” the following : “ pour acheter du vin destine 
a la population de Tao chan chonei Iciu et de Hiang- 
I suggest it should run, “ to buy wine after 
requesting the digging out of the hill canals and the 
village springs.” Similarly in line 17. 

In line 21, instead of the character printed in the 
transcript as a compound of X knng plus fan, which 
M. Chavannes in note 7 on p. 212 thinks may perhaps 
mean a potter, I suggest wdth some confidence that in the 
first instance the character is % wa, tile, and that % l£ 
mv chiang here used is a potter. In the second example 
1 read Ig ka7ig the familiar “ water-kong ” or large jar, 
now written 

No. 970. Line 3. I suggest that ^ ^ ^ ^ is rather 
“ the cook (cJiu-tztt-chia) K*in ” than “ (au) cuisinier 
hia-k'in'\ Line 16. Here and in No. 971, line 11, the 
fruit romanized by the author as ivSn-tch'e should be 
is whi pOy probably that of Cratoigiis pinnatifida, 
according to Bretschneider, Boianicon Smicmn, p. 302. 
The character is here written with ^ 7nu plus ^ p'o, and 
Dot as in the transcript. 

No. 97] . The remedy “ a~wei ” of line 10 is asafoitida. 


L. C. Hopkins. 
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Further Light upon the Sumerian Language 

In the Journal of this Society for 1884, p. 301, under 
the title of '' Observations upon the languages of tlie 
early inhabitants of Mesopotamia ”, I gave a few details 
concerning the non - Semitic Sumerian (then called 
Akkadian) tongue used in early Babylonia. The points 
dealt with were the polyphony of the characters, the 
many homophones, the nominal and verbal compounds, 
the numerals, showing their composition, the case-endings 
(postpositions) of the nouns, and the prefixed pronouns 
and their postpositional infixes which form such 
a characteristic of the Sumerian verb. About fifty of 
these verbal particles were given, but in the present state 
of our knowledge they could be greatl 3 ^ increased. 

One of the main objects of the paper in question was 
to attempt to analyse the groups of particles, and to show 
that, in addition to the 1st and Brd persons, the 2nd 
person could also be, and was. expressed, the most 
noteworthy being the syllable c, “thou,” “ thee” (p. 323), 
thougli this was sometimes liidden in some other particle 
(the example given was mitiinabiih for vtueiu([^iih]). 
Other particles expressing the 2nd person, it was pointed 
out, were ib and whilst the 1 st person was sometimes 
expressed by a (in the prefixed group aran-). 

Since the publication of those “ Observations ” more 
elaborate treatises upon Sumerian grammar have appeared, 
notably the late George Berlin’s “ Notes on the Assyrian 
and Akkadian ( = Sumerian) Pronouns” the following yeai 
(JRAS. xvii, pt. i), and his Sumero-Akkadian Grammai 
(Trtibner’s Simplified Grammars, 1888). A notice oi 
Professor Langdon’s Sumerian Grammar was publislied 
here in January, 1912. The latest upon the subject ol 
the verbal prefixes and infixes, however, is M. Fr. Thureau- 
Dangin's ''Un Texte Grammatical Sumdrien” in the 

1 “Thou,’’ “thee,” “thy,” are also expreshed by zii and za, the 
usual root. 
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Bevue (X Assyriologie, 1914, pp. 48-53. As a purely 
grammatical tablet, this is one of the oldest in existence, 
being apparently “ anterior to the time of Hammurabi 
As it is short, I give here the transcription and translation 
of the whole, according to M. Thureau-Dangin's copy : — 


Te ‘ a - 

- na - te - e ‘ en \ 
in - na - ie - e7i 

Te - hi - sum Approach him. 

[te‘et-h]i - sM “ ^4^1 Thou hast approached him. 
e - et ’ hi - sum I approached him. 

na-an-na-te~(ia-[de\’ en 

1 la te-te-h\i’6]inn do not approach him. 

mm-ma-tc-ga-de-en j \l]a te-te-hi-a-am do not approach me. 


mhmic\r]a-tc-(ja-(U-m ' u-la e-fe-ht-a-him I will not approach thee. 


ba - an - na - ie ] i - te ’ hi - sum he will approach him. 


ba - an - na • ie - en : e - te 

- hi - sum 

I will approach him. 

in ‘ na - te ~ c • en j tc - it 

- hi - sum 

thou hast approached him. 

in - da • ga • e • cn ' ta * m 

• ka - as-im 

thou settest for him. 


Reverse 


(jub - ha i 

zi - iz 

stand. 

fja - gub \ III - 

zi “ iz 

let me stand. 

he - gub \ li - 

zi - iz 

let him stand. 

(il - gub , i 

za - az 

he stands. 

<d - gub - hi - en i a - 

za - az 

I stand. 

• gab i u-la 

i - za ‘ az 

he stands not. 


As M. Thureau-Dangiu points out, the principal interest 
of the tablet is the distinction which it establishes between 
the tliree personal pronouns. But the Sumerian verb, 
be it noted, is impersonal in its character, and each 
pronominal element could serve for any of the others, 
like on in French and one in English. To this may 
also ba added the probability that we have, in Sumerian, 
a language which had not a definitely-fixed series of 
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pronouns such as the majority of known languages possess, 
but a number of pronominal particles arrested half-way, 
and capable of being used either as demonstratives — their 
original force — or as pronouns. Owing to this, they are 
naturally wanting in that precision which attaches to 
pronominal particles which have finished their development. 

The following are the examples of the infix e expressing 
the 2nd person which I noted thirty years ago : — 

1. iim-ta-e-zi = tassuha, thou removedst therefrom 

(WAL iv, 22, 10-11). 

2. su-ha-e-ri4i =Wci-7na, take then (WAL iv, 27,2-16). 

3. in-ga-e-zu = tidi, thou knowest (WAL iv, 22, 7). 

To these M. Thureau-Dangin has been able to make 
a number of additions, both from old and recent sources, 
and he shows that e was used not only as subject, but also 
as object (direct regimen), and likewise could be followed 
by a postposition. The passage w’hich lie quotes for the 
former is as follows : — 

Umun Hlullila anne kia nemmaedugga — BelxC' MxdliWt 
SamS u Srsiti^ linihhu-ka “Lord llullilla, may lieavcn and 
earth appease thee ” (Reisner, Hymnen, p. 132). 

It also occurs, to all appearance, as the direct object of 
a verb in Western Asia InscrijHlons, iv, 306, lines 1-3 : — 

1. Dimmer anna, mxvnlahlahgie^ 

2. me lahlahgies 

3. mueSisiggies, 

These are translated by ildni ^a Same faSilr, with the 
variant for the verb (tasur) of ana tahdzi izzazzu-ka, 
making the alternative renderings “ thou resistest the 
gods of the heavens ” and “ (the gods of the heavens) in 
battle stand up against thee 

As, however, the verb, in all three cases, is in the plural, 
it seems evident that tlie former of the two renderings 
cannot be the right one, and it is likely that the variant 
me, “ battle,'* is simply grapliic, and possibly due to 
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a scribe’s error or theory. The three variants would 
then imply that tlie words ana tahazi, “to battle/* are 
unauthorized, and that the readings are murdusuggU^, 
meSuhtggieS} and mue&UiggieS, respectively, the rendering 
of the whole being “ the gods of the heavens withstand 
thee”. Incidentally, these three variants point to the 
probability that the hymn in which they occur may have 
been handed down by oral tradition.^ 

From the text published by the late George Bertin, and 
the fragments given in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia^ the following particles express the second 
person singular (and other pronouns) : — 

Bi (apparentl}^) in the group translated in 1. 15, 

col. iv of tlie tablet published by Mr. Bertin, by atta 
^uati, “ thou tliat.*’ For bi with the meaning of “ thou ”, 
see Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xi, pi. 42, 
89-4-26, 965, obv. 13c. The particle is also translated 
by anaku, “ I,” “ he,” SuaM'', “ that,” etc., confirming 

the common opinion that the pronouns originated in more 
or less distant demonstratives. 

In WAI. v, 20, 1. 58, the Sumerian for “ thou ” is 
given as bi, and in pi. 27, 1. 35, it is expressed by the 
character ku. On the other hand, pi. 20, 1. 58 gives ku as 
equivalent to anaku, “I.” As one of the values of ku 
is ub or up, the question arises whether this more usual 
demonstrative and pronominal syllable may not be the 
word intended. In WAI. iv, 11, 456, we have ennuna-ga 
ne-dur (or ennuna ga-ne-dur) rendered by ana masarti 
tuMHh or uHh, “ thou settest ” or “ he sat at the watch ”, 
or the like, showing that the old Semitic translator saw 
in one of the prefixes (probably ne), a pronominal particle 
meaning either “ thou ” or “ he ”. 


' Better, perhaps, than munlahlahgie« and melahlahgie^. 

“ As the dialectic Sumerian for “sheep ” is e9t, it is probable that we 
bave, in WAI. iv, 11, 43, the gvowp e.-ni-in~guh = tiihiz, “ (with the sheep), 
thou settest,’’ in which case e is probably “ thou 
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The following, therefore, are some of the syllables used 
for the personal pronouns of the verb in Sumerian : — 

I ” : a-, un-, an-, in-, en-, mu. 

'*Thou” : e-, (ih-e-, ha-e-, he-, hi-e-), un-, an-, in-, en-. 

“ He”: un-, an-, in-, en-, ub-, ah-, ih-, eh-, u-, a-, i-, 
ba-an-, ni-, hi-. 

We,” us,” “ to us ” : mea, ma, ma-ra. 

“ You ” : ene, enea, mensen-, unsen-, ansen-, insert-, 
ensen-. 

“ They ” : enene. Also the same prefixes as in the 
singular (see “ he ”), with the plural termination 
-es (-ief) suffixed to the root. 

It will thus be seen that the Sumerian method of 
expressing the persons of the verb was very complex, and, 
in writing, made for considerable obscurjt}^ In speaking, 
however, intonation must have played an important part, 
as it did in Chinese. As far as they go, therefore, the 
Sumerian pronouns support the late de Lacouperie’s and 
the Rev, Dr. C. J. Ball's contention, tliat Sumerian and 
Chinese are closely connected. 

Upon the language in general it will suflSce to mention 
Dr, Stephen Langdon’s Sumerian Grammar (Geuthner, 
1912), already referred to. 

Theophilus G. Pinches. 


Notes on the Babur-nama 

I, Nagarahar and Ning-nahar. 

II. Dara-i-nur. 

III. The wines of Dara i-niir. 

IV. Of Bihbud Beg ; and of Babur’s vassal-coinage. 

J. On the riames Nangrahar and Nlng-nahdr 

Those who consult books and maps about the riverain 
tract between the Safed-koh (Spin-ghur) and (Anglic6) the 
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Kabul-river find its name in several forms, the most 
common being Nangrahar and Nangnahar (with variant 
vowels) It would be useful to establish a European 
book- name for the district. As European opinion differs 
about the origin and meaning of the names now in use, 
and as a good deal of interesting circumstance gathers 
round the small problem of a correct form (there may be 
two), I offer about the matter what has come into the 
restricted field of my own work, premising that I do this 
merely as one who drops a casual pebble on the cairn of 
observation already long rising for scholarly examination. 

A, The origin and meaning of the names, 

I have met with three opinions about the origin and 
meaning of the nunn^s found now and earliei. To each 
one of them obvious objection can be made. They are: — 

1. That all foims now in use are corruptions of the 
Sanscrit word Nagarahara, the name of the Town-of- 
towns which in the da-ab of the Baran-bu and Surkh- 
rud left the ruins Masson describes in Wilsons Ariana 
Anfiqiid. But if this is so, why is the Town-of -towns 
multiplied into the nine of Na-nagrahar (Nangrahar) ^ ^ 

2. That the iiaineh found represent Sanscrit nauxl 
mhara, nine monasteries, an opinion the Gazetteer of 
India of 1907 has adopted from Bellew. But why 
precisely nine monasteries ? Nine appears an under- 
statement. 

3. That Nang (Ning or Nung) -nahar verbally means 
nine streams, (Babur's Ttiquz-rud,) an interpretation of 
long standing (Section B infra). But whence nang, 
nivg, mmg, for nine ? Such forms are not in Persian, 
Turki or Pushtu dictionaries, and, as Sir G. A. Grierson 
assures me, do not come into the Linguistic Survey. 


^ Anotlier but less obvious objection will be mentioned later. 
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B, On nang, ning, nung for nine. 

Spite of their absence from the natural homes of words, 
however, the above sounds have been heard and recorded 
as symbols of the number nine by careful men through 
a long space of time. 

The following instances of the use of Nangnahar ' 
show this, and also show that behind the variant forms 
there may be not a single word but two of distinct origin 
and sense. 

1. In Chinese annals two names appear as those of 
the district and town (I am not able to allocate their 
application with certainty). The first is Na-kie-lo-ho-lo, 
the second Nang g-lo-ho-lo and these, I understand to 
represent Nagarahara and Nang-nahar, due allowance 
being made for Chinese idiosyncrasy.^, 

2. Some 900 years later (1527-30 AD.) Babur also 
gives two names, Nagarahar (as the book-name of his 
tumdn) and Ning-nahar.^ He says the first is found 
in several histories (B.N. f. 1315) ; t})e second will have 
been what he heard and also presumably what appeared 
in revenue accounts ; of it he says, “ it is nine torrents 
(tuquz-rivd). 

3. Some 300 years after Babur, Elphinstone gives 
two names for the distiict, neither of tliein being Babur's 

^ Julien notes {Voyages den p&eriiis Bonddhisfesj ii, 96), “Dans les 
annales des Song on trouve Nang-go-lo4io, qui r^pond exactemei»t a 
Torthographe indienne Nangarahara, que fournifc Tinscription decouvert 
par le capitaine Kittoe” {»TASB. 1848). The reference is to the 
Ghoswara inscription, of which Profeh&or Kielhorn has also written 
{Indian A 7 Uiq\iary, 1888), but with departuie from Nangarahara to 
Nagarahara. 

2 The scribe of the Haidarabad Codex appears to have been somewhat 
uncertain as to the spelling of the name. What is found in histones 
is plain, N : g : r : hAr. The other name varies ; on first apiiearance 
(fol. 1316) and also on fols. 144 and 1546, there is a vagrant dot below 
the word, which if it were above would make Ning-nahar. In all other 
cases the word reads N : g : nahar. Nahar is a constant component, as 
is also the letter g {or k). 
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book-name, '' Nangrahaur ^ or Nungnahaui', from the 
nine streams which issue from the Safed-koh, nnng in 
Pushtoo signifying nine, and nahaura, a stream ’’ 
(Caubul, i, 160). 

4. In 1881 Colonel H. S. Tanner had heard, in Nur- 
valley on the north side of the Kabul-water, that the 
name of the opposite district was Ning-nahar and its 
meaning Nine-streams. He did not get a list of the 
nine and all he heard named do not flow from Safed-koh. 

5. In 1884 Colonel H. G. McGregor gives two names 
with their explanation, Ningrahar and Nungnihar; 
the former is a corruption of the latter word^ which in 
the Afghan language signifies nine rivers or rivulets.'' 
He names nine, but of them six only issue from 
Safed-koh. 

6. I have come across the following instances in 
which the number nine is represented by other words 
than na (ni or nn ) ; viz. the nenhan of the Chitrali Kafir 
and the noun of the Panj-abi, recorded by Leech, — the 
nyon of the Khowari and the liuncha of the Boorishki, 
recorded by Colonel Biddulph. 


The above instances allow opinion that in the region 
concerned and through a long period of time, nine has been 
expressed by nang {ning or ming) and other nasal or 
high palatal sounds, side by side with na {ni or nu). 
The whole matter may be one of nasal utterance,^ but 

^ Some writers express the view that tlie medial r in this word indicates 
descent from Nagarahara, and tliat the medial u of Elphinstone’s second 
form is a corruption of it. Thouglt this might be, it is true also that in 
local speech r and n often interchange, t.g. Chighar- and Chighan*saral, 
Suhar and Suhan (in Nur-valley). 

^ This asserts n to be the correct consonant, and connects with the 
interchange of n and r already noted. 

^ Since writing the above I have seen Laidlaw’s almost identical 
suggestion of a nasal interpolated in Nagarahara (JASB. 1848, art. on 
Kittoe). The change is of course found elsewhere ; is not Tank for Taq 
an instance ? 
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since a large number of tribesmen express nine by a word 
containing a nasal sound, should that word not find place 
in lists of recognized symbols of sounds ? 

C. Are there two 'tiames of distinct origin ? 

1. Certainly it makes a welhconnected story of decay 
in the Sanscrit word Nagarahara to suppose that tribesmen, 
prone by their organism to nasal utterance, pronounced 
that word Nangrahar, and by force of their numbers 
made this corruption current, — that this was recognized 
as the name of the town wliile the Town >of -towns was 
great or in men's memory, and that when through the 
decay of the town its name became a meaningless husk, 
the wrong meaning of the Nine-streams should enter into 
possession. 

But as another and better one can be put together, this 
fair-seeming story may be baseless. Its substitute has 
the advantage of explaining the double sequence of names 
shown in Section B. 

The second story makes all the variant names represent 
one or other of two distinct originals. It leaves Nagrahar 
to represent Nagarahara, the dead town ; it makf‘s the 
nine torrents of Safed-koh the primeval sponsors of Ning- 
nahar, the name of the riverain tract. Both names, it 
makes contemporary in the relatively brief interlude of 
the life of the town. For the fertilizing streams will 
have been the dominant factors of settlement and of 
revenue from the earliest times of population and govern- 
ment. They arrest the eye where they and their ribbons 
of cultivation space the riverain waste ; they are obvious 
units for grouping into a sub-government. Their name 
has a counterpart in adjacent Parij-ab ; the two may have 
been given by one dominant power, how long ago, in what 
tongue matters not. The riverain tract, by virtue of its 
place on a highway of transit, must have been inhabited 
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long before the town Nagarahara was built, and must 
have been known by a name. What better one than 
Nine-streams can be thought of ? 

2. Bellew is quoted by the Gazetteer of India (ed. 1907) 
as saying, in his argument in favour of nawd vihdra, 

no nine streams are found to stand sponsor, but modern 
maps shew nine outflows from Safed-koh to the Kabul- 
river between the Surkh-rud and Daka, while if affluents 
to the former stream be reckoned, more than nine issue 
from the range.^ 

Against Bellow’s view that there are not nine streams, 
is the long persistence of the number nine in the popular 
name (Sect. B.). 

It is also against his view that he supposes there were 
nine monasteries, because each of the nine must have had 
its fertilizing watei\ 

Babur says there were nine ; there must have been nine 
of significance ; he knew his tdmdn not onlj^ by frequent 
transit but by his revenue accounts. A supporting point 
in those accounts is likely to have been that the individual 
names of the villages on the nine streams would appear, 
with each its payment of revenue. 

3. In this also is some weight of circumstance against 
taking Nagarahara to be the parent of Xing-nahar: — 
All earlier name of the town is said to be Udyanapura, 
Garden town.- Of this Babur’s Adinapur is held to be 
a corruption ; the same meaning of garden has survived 
on approximately the same ground in Bala-bagh and 
Rozabad. 

Nagarahara is seen, therefore, to be a parenthetical 

^ These afliuentsi I omit Irom main consideration as sponsors because 
they are less obvious units of taxable land than the direct affluents of 
the Kabubriver, but they remain a reset ve force of argument and may 
or may not have counted in Babur’s nine. 

Cunningham, i, 42. My topic does not reacli across the Kabubriver 
to tVie greater Udyanapura of Beal’s Jiiiddhist Records (p. 119) nor raise 
the question of the extent of that place. 

JRAS. 1914. 


29 
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name between others which are all derived from gardens. 
It may shew the promotion of a “ Garden-town to 
a “ Chief -town If it did this, there was relapse of name 
when the Chief-town lost status. Was it ever applied 
beyond the delta ? If it were, would it, wlien dead in the 
delta, persist along the ri\ erain tract ? If it were not, 
cadit qucestio , the suggestion of two names distinct in 
origin, is upheld. 

Cettainly the riverain tiact would fall naturally under 
the government of any toun flouiisliing in the delta, the 
richest and most populous part of the region. But for 
this very reason it must have had a name older than 
parenthetical Nagarahara That inevitable name would 
be appropriately Niug-nahar (or Na-naluii) Kino-streams; 
and for a period Nagarahara would be the Chief-town of 
the district of Na-nahar (Nine-streams).^ 

D, Bdhur 8 statements about the name. 

What the cautious Babur says of his tuman of Ning- 
nahar has weight . — 

1. That some histories write it Nagarahar (Haidarabad 
Codex, f. 131 h ) ; 

2. That Ning-naliar is nine torrents, i,e. mountain 
streams, taquz-rud \ 

3. That (the) nine torrents issue from Safed-koh 
(f. 132 6). 


Of his first statement can be said, that he will have 
seen the book-name in histories he read, but will have 
heard Ning-nahar, probably also have seen it in current 
letters and accounts. 

Of his second, — that it bears and may be meant to bear 
two senses, {a) that the tivmmi consisted of nine torrents, 
— their lands implied ; just as he says Asfara is four 
^ The strong form Ning-nahar is duo to euphonic impulse. 
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bUluks (sub-di\isions f. 2b) — (b) that tUqiiz rtid translates 
mng-nahdr. 

Of his third,— tliat in English its sense varies as it is 
read with or without the definite article Turki raiely 
writes, hut that <uther sense helps out his first and second, 
to mean that verbally and by its constituent units Ning- 
nahar is niiu‘ -torrents ; as verbally and by its constituents 
Panj-fib is five- waters. 

E, Last ivords. 

Detailed work on the Kabul section of the Bahur-ndma 
has stamped two impressions so deeply on me, that they 
claim mention, not as novel or as special to myself, but 
as set by tlie work. 

The first is of* extreme risk in swift decision on any 
problem of words aiising in North Afghanistan, because 
of its local concourse of tongues the varied utterance of 
its unlettered tribes resident or nomad, and the frequent 
translation of proper names in obedience to their verbal 
meanings. Names lie there too in strata, relics of succes- 
si\e occupation— (Jrcek, Turki, Hindi, Pushtu and tribes 
galore. 

The second is that the region is an exceptionally fruitful 
Held for first-hand observation of speech, the movent 
ocean of the uttered word, free of the desiccated symbolism 
of alphabets and books. 


Tlie following books, amongst others, have prompted 
the above note : — 

Ghoswara Inscription, Kittoe, JASB., 1848, and Kiel- 
horn, Indian Antiqnary, 1888, p. 311. 
H.Sastri'sifanK(cdr//a,Introduction, p. 7 (ASB. Memoirs). 
Cunningham H Ancient India, vol. i. 

Beals Buddhist Records, i, xxxiv, and cii, 91. 

Leech’s Vocabularies, JASB., 1838. 
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The writings of Masson (Travels and Ariana Antiq'ica), 
Wood, Vigne, etc. 

Raverty’s Tabaqdt-i-nasiH. 

Jarrett*s Ay%n-i-alchar%. 

RRG.S. for maps, 1879; Macnair on the Kafirs, 1884; 
Tanner s On the Chugdnl and neighbouring tribes 
of Kdjiristdn, 1881. 

Simpson s Nagarahdra, JASB., xiii. 

Biddulph’s Dialects of the Huidd-kush, JRAS. 

Gazette of India, 1907, art. Jalalabad. 

Bellew's Races of Afghanistan. 


II. On the name Dara-i~nur. 

Some European writers have understood the name 
Dara-i-nur to mean Valley of light, but natural features 
and also the artificial one mentioned by Colonel H. G. 
Tanner (infra), make it better to read the component nur, 
not as Persian nicr, light, but as Pushtu ndr, rock. 
Hence it translates as Valley of Rocks, or Rock-valley. 
The region in Which the valley lies is rocky and boulder- 
strewn ; its own waters flow to the Kabul -river east of 
the water of Cliitral. It shews other names composed with 
nur, in which nur suits if it means rock, but is inexplicable 
if it means light, e.g. Nur-lain (Nur-fort), the master-fort 
in the mouth of Nur-valley, standing higli on a rock 
between two streams, as Babur and Tanner have botli 
described it from eye-witness, — Nur-gal (village), a little 
to the north-west of the valley, — Aulugli-nur (great rock), 
at a crossing mentioned by Babur, higher up the Baran- 
water, — and Koh-i-nur (Rocky-mouutains), which there is 
ground for taking as the correct form of the familiar 
Kunar ” of some European writers (Raverty’s Notes, 
p. 106). The dominant feature in these places dictates 
reading nur an rock ; so too the work done in Nur-valley 
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with boulders, of which Colonel H. G. Tanner s interesting 
account is subjoined (P.R.G.S. 1881, p. 284). 

‘‘Some 10 miles from the source of the main stream of 
the Nur- valley the Daineneh stream enters, but the waters 
of the two never meet ; they flow side by side about three- 
quarters of a mile apart for about 12 miles and empty 
themselves into the Kunar river by different mouths, each 
torrent hugging closely the foot of the hills at its own 
side of the valley. Now, except in countries where 
terracing has been practised continuously for thousands 
of years, such unnatural topography as exists in the 
valley of Nur is next to impossible. The forces which 
were sufficient to scoop out the valley in the first instance, 
would have kept a water-way at the lowest part, into 
which would ha\c poured the drainage of the surrounding 
mountains ; but in the Nur-\ alley long-continued terracing 
has gradually raised the centre of the valley high above 
the edges. The population has increased to its maximum 
limit and every a\ailable inch of ground is required for 
cultivation , the people, by means of terrace-walls built 
of ponderous boulders in the bed of the original single 
stream, have little by little pushed the waters out of their 
true course, until they run, where now found, in deep 
rocky cuttings at the very foot of the hills on either side ** 
(p. 280). 

“ I should like to go on and say a good deal more about 
boulders ; and while I am about it I may as well mention 
one that lies back from a hamlet in Shulut, which is so 
big that a house is built in a fault or crack running across 
its face. Another pebble lies athwait the village and 
co\ ers the whole of the houses from that side."' 


III. On the names of two Dara-i-mir wines. 

From the two names, Arat-tasln and Suhan (Suhar) 
“tashi, which Babur gives as those of two wines of the 
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Dara-i-ntir, it can be inferred that he road nWr to mean 
rock. For if in them Turki tmh, rock, be replaced by 
Pushtu nitr, rock, two place-names emerge, Arat (-nuri) 
and Suhto f-niiri), known in the Niir-\ alley. 

These may be villages where the wines were grown, but 
it would be quite exceptional for Babur to say that wines 
are called from their villages, or indeed by any name. He 
says here not where they grow but what they are called. 

I surmise that he is lepeating a joke, perhaps his own, 
perhaps a standing local one, made on the quality of the 
wines. For whether with task or with oiiir (rock), the 
names can be translated as Rock -saw and Rock-file, and 
may refer to the rough and acid quality of the wines, 
rasping and setting the teeth on edge as does iron 
on stone. 

The villages themselves may owe ‘ their names to a 
serrated edge or splintered pinnacle of weathered granite, 
in which local people, known as good craftsmen, have seen 
resemblance to tools of their trade. 

IV. Of Bihbild Beg ; and of Bdhuvs vassal-coinage. 

A. Of Bihbud Beg. 

We have found one further item of information about 
Bihbud Beg to add to Babur’s statement that the beg’s 
name was on Husain Bdl-qard’s coins, but we have not 
found Babur s statement elsewhere. The second item is 
that Bihbud Beg was one of Husain's commanders at the 
battle of Chikman-sarai in 876 All. (1471 ad.).^ 

We have found also that Husain once had a horse called 
Bihbud : it is mentioned as given to an adversary when 
a peace was made in 865 AH. (1461 AD.)} 

^ Hahlbu^8-8iyaT iii, 227. For discussion on the Bih hud of Jlusain’s 
coins, JRAS., 1913, 1914, Notes by l)r. Codnngton, Mr. M. L. Dames, 
and Mr. H. Beveridge. For particulars of the Babur-numa passage, 
Mtmoira of Babur trs. ASB, Fa&c. IT, Appendix H. 

« U. iii, 219. 
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B. Of Bdbur*8 vassaUcoinage. 

The following historical details narrow the field of 
numismatic observation on coins believed struck by Babur 
as a vassal of Ismail $afawi. They are offered because 
not readily accessible. 

The length of Babur s second term of rule in Transoxiana 
was not the three solar years of the B.M. Coin Catalogues 
but did not exceed eight months. He entered Samarkand 
in the middle of Rajab 917 AH. (c. Oct. 1st, 1511 AD.). 
He returned to it defeated and fled at once, after the 
battle of Kiil-i-malik which was fought in Safar 918 ah. 
(mid-April to mid-May 1512 ad.). Previous to the entrj^ 
he was in the field, without a fixed base ; after his flight 
he harboured in small forts till at the end both of 920 AH. 
and of 1514 ad. he returned to Kabul. 

He would not* find a full Treasiuy in Samarkand 
because the Afizbegs evacuated the fort at their own 
time; eight months would not give him large tribute 
in kind. He failed in Transoxiana because he was the 
ally of a SliFa : would coins bearing the 8hi‘a legend 
have passed current from a vSamarkand mint ? These 
various circumstances suggest that he could not have 
struck many coins of any kind in Samarkand. 

The coins chivssed in the B.M. Catalogues as of Babur’s 
vassalage, offer a point of difficulty to readers of his own 
writings, inasmuch as neither the '‘Sultan Muhammad” 
of No. 652 (gold), nor the “Sultan Babur Bahadur” of 
the silver coins enables confident acceptance of them 
as names he himself would use. 

Annette S. Beveridge. 


Duryodiiana and the Queen of Sheba 
On p, 084 of the Journal for 1913 I drew attention 
to the resemblance of a story about Duryod liana in the 
Mahabharata to a legend about the Queen of Sheba in 
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the Qur’an. I now learn from a kind communication 
of Professor Zachariae, that I have been anticipated. 
Professor Zachariae writes : — 

“ You will find an article by the pen of our learned poet 
Wilhelm Hertz (of Munich) entitled ‘Die Ratsel der Kdnigin 
von Saba ’ in the Zeitschrift fiir deiitsches Altertumf vol. xxvii, 
pp. 1-33. The article has been reprinted and made generally 
accessible by Professor von der Leyen in the Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen von Wilhelm Hertz, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1905, 
pp. 413-65. (I quote from the reprint.) In this learned paper 
the passage you quote from the Qur’an is discussed (p. 419), 
and the learned author has not omitted to mention (p. 427) 
what is told of King Duryodhana in the Mahabhtota. 
W. Hertz quotes from Lassen, lA., P, p. 676, n. 8.” 

G. A. Grierson. 

Cambbrley. 

December 15, 1913, • 
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The Life-historv of a Brahui. By Denys Bray, 
I.C.S. Royal Asiatic Society Prize Publication Fund, 
Vol. IV. Demy 8vo; pp. vii, 172. 1913. 

Mr. Bray’s graphic and unconventional Census Repoit 
of Baluchistan for 1911 prepared us for an interesting 
monograph on the Biahuis, and these expectations have 
been fully realized in this book, which throws a dry light 
upon a remarkable people. As Mr. Bray informs us, it is 
the record of a series of conversations witli Mirza Slier 
Muhammad, one of the few Brahuis who are literate, 
an otRcer formerly in the serxice of the Khan of Kalat, 
and now employed* by the British Government. The style 
is bright and picturesque, but in its review of sexual 
relations the book is obviously intended for the scientific, 
not for the general reader. It represents the true colour 
of the local atmosphere, and, as the author remarks, it 
“ lends itself throughout to an almost literal translation 
into Brahui ”. 

In his Census Report Mr. Bray has shown that, largely 
owing to tlie introduction of strangers to tribal privileges, 
the Bifilmis form a mixed race. They speak a Dravidian 
tongue amidst a '' Turko-Iranian ” population — to use 
Sir H. Risley’s classification. Whether they are the 
scattered survivors of* a migration from tlie south-east, 
or whetluT they entered the province from the north-west, 
and amalgamated with the races in occupation of the 
country, must for the present i*emain doubtful. If, as 
Mr. Bray is inclined to believe, the nucleus of the tribe 
came to the front about the time of the Baloch migrations, 
the latter theoiy may bo provisionalljr accepted. 

The Braliui is hardly a lovable personality. The 
proverbial wisdom of the countryside has hardly a good 
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word for him ; he is no one’s friend. He is grasping anc 
unfaithful, with the name of Allah on his lips even whei 
he is set upon a hard bargain or engaged in some dubious 
transaction. But liis faults are largely the result of his 
environment, and under sympathetic rule ho becomes 
a sturdy yeoman, pig-headed and fanatical if you will, 
but possessing that backbone of self-reliance which has 
made the Jat of North-Western India one of the finest 
peasants in the world. Like most Orientals of his kind 
he speaks to his fellow-men of ^\omen with half-humorou? 
contempt. If a maiden dislikes her selected suitor they 
pinch her for her pains (never take stick to a girl 
it makes her mulish and stubborn) ; don’t take stick 
to your wife, take another wife to beat her withal At 
the same time the wife is a po^^erin the house, where 
her keen eye for business secures respectful treatment. 
She will run away if she is ill-troatcd, and then what 
will become of the hard cash you paid for her ^ ‘‘Women 
too, are the jealous nunses of our customs from om 
generation to another. Women are never more happy thai 
when living the past over and over again, and they are 
ever railing at their men for catching at some new thing.’ 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the curious inforuia- 
tion whicli Mr, Bra}^ has collected. He disclaims any 
attempt to interpret the facts in the light of comparative 
religion and folk-lore, and this notice will bo devoted tc 
the discussion of his material frojii this point of view. 

Islam is only a thin veneer over the Animism and magic 
which are the bases of their beliefs and usages. Tin* Jinn 
the wild spirits of the wold, ever beset them, and attack 
children and women in their times of weakness, whei 
they cause hysterical possession, for whicli flagellatior 
is the sound household remedy. The soul when it leave.*' 
the body at death can bear messages to those who liavc 
gone before, and on All Souls’ Eve food is cooked for then 
p,nd after dedi cation made over to the Mulla, 
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The domestic rites are controlled by magic, usually of 
the mimetic or liomcpopathic types. The child's foreskin 
or first tooth, and tlie blood on which the bride is forced 
to tread at the homo-coming, are buried beneath a green 
tree, because, as Dr. Frazer has recently shown,^ the 
“ external soul ” is thus associated with the fertility 
immanent in the tree. On the same principle, the 
dedication of the child's hair at the first ceremonial 
shaving to the shrine of the tribal saint brings him en 
rapiiovt with the spirit of the holy man.^ To avoid 
demoniacal infliumces, the child is vowed to be the slave 
of Allah, there is a pretended sale and re-puichase, 
or he is given an op])robrious name. At the cutting of 
the first tooth the mother and child go a-begging for 
grain to make the birth pottage, or the babj^ is placed 
in a winnowing-lmsket “ that God may vouchsafe them 
as many children as the basket can hold grain The 
expectant mother is passed under a mare in foal, that the 
period of pregnancy may not overpass the natural term 
of womankind. The bridegroom's trousers are turned 
inside out to avoid sorcery. Comfits are vshowered over 
tlie pair as a fertility charm, and women who have 
unmarried daughters do reverence to the markings on the 
forehead of the bride. Tliese examples might be largely 
increased, but enough has been said to show that the 
Brahui domestic rites follow the principles which have 
been established by the modern school of scientific 
folk-lore. 

It is well tliat the task of recording these beliefs and 
usages should have been undertaken at the present time, 
b('cause even among such a conservative race as the 
Brahuis custom is rapidly changing. The bride-price, 
at one time prohibited by tribal law, is now commonly 

’ The OoMen Bongh, 3r(l edition, part vii, “Balder the Beautiful, 
vol. li, pp. 359 ff., 1913. 

“ Ibid. , pp. 103 f. 
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levied. A man no longer seeks his bride among the 
shalvdVy ‘*ti-ousers,” the special dress of a bride, which 
defines the family group in which the intermarriage 
of cousins was the normal rule. The long period of 
enforced mourning has now been much reduced. The 
use of tea and quinine, unknown until recent times, is now 
common. But it is among the independent caterans of the 
frontier — not the taboo-controlled, Bralunan-ridden people 
of the plains — that we may now hope to collect the fa(‘ts 
of primitive belief and usage. No one knows better than 
Mr. Bray that even his Brahm friends keep a seciet 
chamber at the back of their minds to \\ Inch no foreigner 
has access. But it may be lioped that the success of 
the present book, valuable alike to the administrator and 
the student of popular beliefs, will tempt him to extend 
his survey of the Brahui, or even to ‘go further afield, 
where among the Baloch and Pathan, a new sphere 
of inquiry still remains unoccupied. 

W. Crooke. 


Census Report of Baluchistan. Census of India, 
1911, vol. iv. By Denys Bray, I.C.S. Calcutta, 191»‘k 
In the census of 1911 Balochistan as a whole takes 
its place for the first time, the complete area (134, 038 
square miles) being now included. According to the 
Census Report of 1901 the area whicli came under census 
operations was given as 76,977 square miles, and that 
excluded as 56,338. In the present report these figures 
are given as 82,950 and 51,688, but in any case about 
two-fifths of the country was excluded, comprising 
Makran, Kharan, Western Sinjrani, and part of Chagai. 
The population does not show a corresponding increase. 
In 1901 the population part, even of the area censused, 
was estimated and not enumerated, the result (810,746) 
being nearly as large as that for the whole country as 
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low enumerated (884,708). It is evident that the 
3 stimates and guesses made in 1901 were much in excess 
of the reality. The greater part of the country has 
a population of under 5 per square mile, and any really 
large population can never be expected to develop under 
the most favourable conditions in this dry and barren 
region. Tlie smallness of these figures is, however, no 
index to the interest attaching to the census of Balochi- 
stan, which presents many problems of intense interest. 
Tlie officers entrusted with the work in this and the 
previous census have risen to their opportunities. 
Mr. Hughes Buller wrote a most excellent report on 
the data then available, and furnished most valuable 
evidence as to the structure and formation of the tribes, 
while Mr. Denys Bray, it is not too much to say, has 
written one of the most interesting reports that exist, 
dealing with Baloch, Brahiii, and Pathan with equal 
detail and discrimination. His work on the Brahui 
language and his admirable little book on the Life 
History of a BrdhfiJ (recently published by the Society) 
show the attention he has given to this hitherto neglected 
race, their tribal constitution, customs, and language ; and 
his treatment of the otlier principal races included within 
the limits of Baluchistan, the Baloch and Pathan, shows 
tliat he is fully (pialified to deal with them also in e({ua] 
detail. It seems a l>ity, by the way, that Mr. Bray has not 
adhered to the spelling Balochistan, which gives the true 
pronunciation. He says in paragraph 21 that he supposes 
it would be pedantry to insist on Balochistto ”, but if 
Baloch ”, why not “ Balochistan ” ^ There is an 
unnecessary tendency to substitute ma'raf for majhul 
sounds in the Eastern Iranian country and the Indian 
frontier, as some think it fine to write Safid Kiih for 
Sufed Koh, or Raverty writes Hut for the Baloch tribe 
Hot, and it is just as well to resist it and to insist on 
the pronunciation actually followed in the country. 
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Balochistan has, moreover, been a well-known spelling 
since Masson’s time. 

In almost every section of this illiiininating report 
new light is thrown on one or other of the difficult or 
obscure subjects dealt with. It is impossible to mention 
all of these, but there are few parts that Avill not repay 
careful study, either by the anthropologist, the folklorist, 
or the philologist. Under ^ligration ”, for instance, we 
have the nomadic natui*e of the greater part of the 
population, and the differences in this respect between 
the various races clearly brought out. Under “ Religion ’ 
the information about shrines, survivals of older creeds 
under Islam, cairns, and “ stones of reproach ” is to be 
noted. The latter, which Mr. Biay calls phU-dherl 
(a Jatki term), I know better by tlie name of (hunhuL 
which I think is the true Baluchi word.‘ Tln‘ infoimation 
as to taboos (§ 122) should also be noted, as wcH as the 
numerous customs collected in the clmpters on sex and 
marriage, a considerable part of which is embodied in 
a convenient form in the L}fe History of a Bvahiil. 

In the chapter on “ Caste, Tribe, and Race ” ]\Ir. Bray 
examines all accepted theories, and criticizes them from 
a basis of fact derived from personal knowledge ; and 
without going into detail, which would be impossible 
here, it may be confidently asserted that no anthropologist 
should presume to write on the origins of Pathan, Balocli, 
or Brahui henceforth without a careful study of Mr. Bray’s 
opinions. He tilts especially at that convenient 
abstraction, the '' Turko-Iranian ” race, and perhaps it 
may now be relegated to obscurity. It was never more 
than a name under which a number of very distinct 
races living near one another might be put together 
for convenience of classification. The chapter on language 
is not less interesting. The remarks on Baluchi dialects 
lead us to hope that some attention may now be directed 
to this hitherto neglected branch of Iranian philology, 
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and not only to the dialects of Makran and Kharan, 
but to those of Sisbm and Persian Balochistan. In 
connexion with tins subject, it would be useful to know 
whether Mr. Bray obtained his knowledge of the Kech 
and Panjgiir diah'Cts personal 1}% as the substitution of 
fi for t in Panjofui gives rise to a suspicion that the 
s may rej)resent a 0^ which would correspond with the 
sound in Northern BaloehL In tlie early textbooks of 
that language, compiled by persons to whom BalOchi was 
not a native language, 0 and B were often misrepresented 
as s and c. IVrhaps Mr. Bray ma^’ bo able to give us 
some more detailed studie.s on this subject. Not less 
illuminating are the remarks on Dehwan, that almost 
unknown form of Pei-sian, on Pashto and Jatki. With 
regard to that curious dialect, Khetrani, I may note that 
in 1875, when I tii’st visited th(‘ Khetran country, I found 
tliat the dialect ^^^ls almost unintelligible to the natives 
of Dera (ihazi KJa'in. who speak purt‘ Western Panjabi, 
and the points of difterence indicate a language more like 
Sindhi than Jatki. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that many forms neanu* to Sindhi than Western Panjabi 
linger in the hills norlli of Rawal Pindi. 

Mr. Bruy mnst he congratuhxted on having 

produced an id('al (Census Report — one in which the dead 
bones of a mere official Blue book come together into the 
form of a real li\ing work of research. 

M. Lonowortii Dames. 


DiGHAXlKAYA, DAS BUCH DEH LANGEN TeXTE DES 
BUDDHISTISCHEN IvANONS. Ill Auswahl ubersctzt 
von Dr. R. Otto Franke, Prof, an der Univeraitat 
Kdnigsberg i. Pr. pp. Ixxx, 360. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1913. 

This volume of ten, out of the thirty -four Suttantas of 
the first Nikaya in the Buddhist canon, is published as 
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No. 4 in group 8 of the “Sources of the History of 
Religion*', by the Royal Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
at Gottingen. The series professes a “purely scientific" 
aim, with confidence in the practical utility of its results. 
With praiseworthy insight, it judges that to acquire 
a knowledge of these documentary sources is the duty of 
all who visit, in the interests of civilization, the homes 
of those sources — of diplomat and doctor, merchant, 
engineer and cultivator, and last, not least, of the 
missionary. It points out also the intimate connexion 
between religions and laws — ^a truth to which the series 
of Pali sources published during the last thirty -three years 
in this country may be said to owe its very existence. 

The publication expenses of this volume were partly 
defrayed by a subvention from the Edmund Hardy fund, 
contributed by its trustees, the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences in Munich. No worthier object could have 
been thus assisted to the light tlian such a work from the 
hands of such a translator. It is more than time that the 
really competent Pali scholar should call off his energies 
from analytic article and monograph on meticulous 
discussions, and no longer suffer these venerable “sources" 
to be presented to the German reader — let alone those of 
neighbouring countries — only by the less competent, yet 
alas I so much more self-confident craftsman. It can have 
been nothing but an irksome task to 3)r. Franke to spend 
himself, over twenty-four pages in his Introduction, in 
correcting the many, sometimes fairly purple errors, in 
other translations of just these Suttantas. Tlie greater is 
the debt of grateful acknowledgment he has laid on the 
reader, who can find therein not only a general warning, 
but detailed proofs of the need of such warning. Still 
greater will be the regret that the translations so open to 
criticism should have got first into the field and should be 
holding it, in the absence of more accurate versions. 

It is needless to add that, where Dr. Franke has found 
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it an imperative duty to make searching and detailed 
censure, he does not put forward his own renderings as 
finally, incontrovertihly right. What he does is, after 
the fashion of a truly scholarly guide, to take us by the 
hand, or better, snr la corde, and show us now here, now 
there, where the meaning is doubtful, where this path or 
that is apparently equally possible, and why that turn 
approves itself less to him than this. “ Etwas gelehrtes 
Beiwerk ” — some learned by-products — in the shape of 
a running fusillade of footnotes, is of course inevitable, 
if your guide talks thus to you as j^ou go. But this is 
compressed to the minimum that is necessary, and how 
much more do we not leai-n in this \vay — however little 
we may know of l^ali — than by reading an apparently 
German text only, of wdiich the translator has, as it were, 
announced “ This is the way, walk ye in it I '' and then 
left us to read and to infer and to speculate ad lib, ? 

As to the aesthetic values in the style, the translator 
has sought — and, I think, rightly — to keep to the coolly 
rational ” tone characteristic of the Budd ha-discourses, 
reserving deeper colouring for the gathas. Sympathy, 
humour, ir()n}^ indignation, may all be, and at times 
unmistakably are, implicit in the grave and serene 
utterances, deli\ ered to all sorts and conditions of inquirers, 
sentimental, itchingly speculative, stubborn, pettj'-minded, 
01* really discerning. But tradition, in handing down the 
logia, has maintained a consistently equable tone. In 
reproducing this tone the present translation strikes me 
by its lucidity, directness, and transparency. I only 
deplore, though with the diffidence of one commenting on 
a foreign idiom, the occasional resort to Latin annexations, 
let alone Greek. I cannot but think that a tongue so 
nobly rich for narrative and for work of mind as German 
<^ould have provided better native terms than Caiisalitdty 
OharacteristiJeay Delikaiessey fandamentaly Ovatioiiy 
Stadinviy ZcremoniCy etc. Even if we giv^o these the 
JRAS. 1914. 30 
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go-by, there is one term — a dreadful alien I — that cannot 
be got over, and that is Existevc (p. 194), brought in to 
help Werden in rendering hhava, when the Pali itself is 
content to repeat its word, and when that repetition is so 
much more impressive than variet3^ How we English 
translators envy the birthright of that Werden, here so 
lightly set aside ! Even the Sein in the following verse 
had been in every way better rendered by — 

Zum Wlbven gieht's nie Wiederkehr ! 
natthi ddai pitnabbharo. 

For the rest, I have found myself consenting, in 
respectful appreciation, to nearl}^ all Dr.Franke’s renderings 
of terms, and enjoying the clear and finished turning of 
his periods. And his translations of Suttantas from vol. iii 
(PTS. ed.) have already helped me much )n preparing 
more Dialogues of the Buddha. Noteworthy is (1) his 
comment on anudhamma (p. 131) — the Comm, on anu- 
dhammata in Ang. ii, 46 (Cat. Nip. 42) explains it as the 
being able on any occasion to reply to a (question on 
doctrine ; (2) his rendering of dittha as di^fya in pp. 202 
and 268 ; cf. 2Iahdvastu, Sen. Ed. iii, 38 ; (3) his note on 
dlpa (p. 203) — Buddhaghosa always renders it in this 
connexion by “ island '' : as an island in the great ocean 
make yourself the terra fii-ma : and many other points 
in text and comment. 

Among these, (4) I like the one rendering of anstandige 
better than the many of beste, Familien (pp. 144, etc.) 
for kula-puttd, but still prefer ‘‘clansmen” to either. 
(5) Uifigezeugt is & good rendering for opapdtika (p. 59); 
uberirdischea Wesen (195) is not always a good 6t ; 
Ambapali was so born, v. Therig. Comm. 207. (6) “ Sind 
ungehalten ” is scarcely justifiable for vjjhdyanti (p. 246) : 
the devas are represented as varying in self-control no 
less than the brethren. (7) In translating putabhedana as 
descriptive of the future Pataliputta (p. 190), Dr. Franks 
follows Rhys Davids, but with reluctance and much 
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discussion. In this, has he intentionally omitted to notice 
that Sagala, in the Milinda, p. 1, is described by the same 
compound, where no word-play on the name of the town 
is possible ^ Again, (8) in pettike visaye (p. 260), where the 
‘'paternal can only be figurative, is it not likely that there 
is here an allusion to the old folk story of the quail and 
the falcon (Jat. ii, 59): sac ajja . . . careyydma sake 
'pettike visaye '' — retold in Sarny, v, 146 — an allusion that 
the hearers would recognize ? (9) In the following paragraph 
(p. 26 1) the verschwindet is a little previous. The dihba- 
rakka was only, so to speak, getting launched. (10) A little 
farther on (p. 274) : sukko . . . kanho van no refers 
surely to complexion, not to " purity '' : — clear-skinned 
and “swarthy The Comm, gives pandaro . . . kdlako. 
(11) On the following page d/tainviemt is rendered dem 
wahren Wesen nach. This is in rendering the refrain of 
the Aggahha Suttanta dhamnxen' eva no adhammena, 
a rendering which is varied by other turns of the phrase : 
wesensgleich and Naticr. That “ whereas Dhamma 

may imply Reeht, righteousness, justice, truth, virtue, law, 
its most fundamental meaning is/' not essence, essential 
nature {Wesen)y but “that on account of which — be it 
righteousness or some unmoral proficiency — a distinction 
is assigned ... a rule, . . . standard or norm ”, I have 
tried elsewhere to show {Biiddhism, 1912, p. 239). And 
it was precisely this Suttanta that seemed to reveal this 
meaning most clearly. Wesen is always indicated by 
such terms as sdray also by lakkhana and rasa (for of 
course there is nothing more “ essential ” in anything, 
for a Buddhist, than salient feature or property) and, 
adjectivally, by iaccha, hhdta, sacca. I regret keenly, 
therefore, to note that the translator has seen otherwise. 

Talking of “seeing”, (12) is it not a little unmindful of 
one of the lakkhanas of Indian prose, to have rendered 
“himself will know, himself will see” by “selbst klar 
crkennen wird ” ? It is to substitute Descartes' valde 
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clave et distincie 'percipio for the dear familiar jdndti 
passati, with or without yathahhidarti, but certainly with 
an aesthetic impoverishment. Other similar and surely 
unnecessary losses are (13) “the closed fist of a teacher'', 
for which we have only the geizt oiicht, of one who is not 
miserly (which takes us oft' the track, p. 203), and (14) 
the omission of ye Iced siklchalcdmd (p. 207). “ An after- 

thought” is Rhys Davids s couiment, but how precious, 
how pregnant and artistically placed an after-thought 
those who have heard him recite the passage will 
know ! (cf. Compendium of Philosophy, xxiii.) (15) Once 
more, the rendering of dsavd by xveliliche Schwache: 
a “weakening” indeed of an impressively sinister term 
(p. 83). It can now no more be said (n. 1) that the 
meaning is any longer doubtful (see Dialogues, ii, 28, n. 2 ; 
Compendium “Asava”, p. 227 f. ; Comm, on Khnddaka- 
2>dtha, “ Dasasikkhapadtoi”); the dsavas, it is true, make 
men weak, but we do not speak of small-pox and snake-bite 
as weaknesses or infirmities. 

The sukara - maddava (p. 222, n. 4) liad, as was 
inevitable, to be again dug up from its discreet tomb, and 
Caliban's pignuts or truffles or what not have been 
reconverted into pig — and pig faisande — poor Cunda-the- 
smith ! It is a picturesque but not important decision 
either way, and I will only remark, as to Dr. Franke’s 
emphasis on the order of the two compounded w’^ords, that 
it was chiefly this order that led Rhys Davids to alter his 
early rendering. But d propos of the Master’s meals in 
general, the note 3, p. 105, that he did not eat after 
noon, might be modified in the light of his own confessed 
freedom from routine in such trifles, Majjh. ii, 5 f. 

To conclude these scrappy comments on a translation so 
abounding in interest,^ I would venture to express both 

^ The question in nn. 4, 5, p. 197, may best be answered by reference 
to Bigha, ill, “ Sangiti S*^,” p. 255 fiii). Buddhists distingumh between 
the four paths {apariyapannd maggd ca maggaphaldin ca) and the Eight- 
fold Path. 
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concern and disagreement only over two more points : 
(16) The explanation why hammam is not to be “a joy 
for the Order (p. 183, n. 4). Kammayu here is not any 
Tatigkeit ; it is “business” (cf. Dialogue^i, ii, 82, § 7), 
explained by Buddhaghosa as being absorbed by “Martha- 
chores ” : — domestic service, tailoring, repairs, food, lodging, 
and all that. But to know, as all do, that these same 
bhikkhu-coliorts were exhorted to be “ full of learning, 
energetic in wrestling” (p. 184), dividing all they got in 
communistic affection (ibid.), were sent forth to preach 
and show kindness as missionaries, and “ spread abroad 
pure religion’ , and were commissioned to compile, learn, and 
hand on a pme Word, — then to read that, inasmuch as 
‘ all actions ”, good or bad, were held as leading to lebirth, 
it was best “ ctt unterlaHsen ' : not to act, is to see the 
incredible take birth. (17) The frequent allusions to a 
Buddhist doctrine of metaphysical idealism, indicated by 
such antitlieses as Scheiv-individuum (p. 296), geistig- 
real (“as opposed to physical reality, which did not exist,” 
p. 1 48). This is getting too near to that corrupted 
Buddhism of later Northern India, which was infected 
by Vedantic idealism (cf. Walleser, Der altere Vedduta; 
my Buddhism, p. 25). For the Theravada, the maha- 
hhutCmi, as elements, were no uixiddy not derived, 
ultimately real. It was the compounds into which they 
entered, “ arising and ceasing,” that wore transient and 
phenomenal. We may be compelled to use “ Erscheiniingen ”, 
phenomena, for dhamma, but it is surely better to make 
no otlier such importations Compendmm, “Attha,” 
p. 223). 

There is a great deal of matter in Dr. Franke’s lx)ok 
beside text and notes (and admirable indexes), for which 
little space for comment remains. To the valuable 
collection of “ sankhara ” passages, in the Appendix, 
I would suggest the addition, by the reader, of S, Z. Aung’s 
discussion in Compendium, ig, 273 f. Further light may 
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yet be thrown when we quite get the Buddhist meaning 
of paccaya, which is not quite, not only, Vormissetzung, 
and of the elaborated by which even the 

Sankhyan Dispositionen may become tenable as Buddhist. 
But, till I get corrected. Dr. Fran Ice’s rendering for 
sanJchdra, Hervorbringungen,” strongly commends itself. 
Unfortunately it is hard to overtake in English. 

The appendix on Tathagata is also an important con- 
tribution. The word is discussed under two sections, 
which I should like to have seen distinguished as the 
arahant w’ho is sammd-sambitddha and the arahant 
who is not. With respect to the latter and his final 
death: hoti tathdgato param marand? etc. (here the 
point of the Buddhist attack on the Nihilists is admirably 
caught, p. 296, n. 1), the writer points out that even 
Buddhaghosa and the AbhidhanappaSipika ^ paraphrase 
tathdgato by satto, and that therefore the woid “is to 
a certain extent synonymous with self, soul, I And so 
long as it is made clear that animistic inquirers in the 
Nikayas so used the word, and they only, no error is 
actually committed. The danger in translating tathdgato 
by any such term would be none the less great There 
are many who would see in the word the Buddhist 
refuge for that attd so constantly expelled from the 
Khandhas, and only by such supposed to be kept hidden 
up the sleeve of him whose “ fist was not closed ” ^ 

To end with the beginning . the constructive portion of 
the Introduction is (l)an attempt to demonstrate that the 
Dlgha-Nilcdya is not a collection of discourses, but an 
“einheitlich abgefasstes schriftstellerisches Weik ”, to 
which the proper title were “The Book of the Tathagata”, 
the subject-matter being “concrete examples of Tatha- 
gatas and the scheme of sahation preached by one of 
them ”, and (2) “ what guarantee have we for the 

^ The Ahhtdhdnappadlpikdsuaj the Singhalese Btarhextiing oi the work 
referred to, has a full discussion of the double meaning of tathdgaia. 
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authenticity (or reliability) of the Buddhist tradition ? 
The writer is mainly addressing his more critical readers, 
but it is also evident that he holds a brief against that 
relatively new phenomenon, the German neo-Buddhist 
and his works, wherein he detects a credulous readiness 
to accept the Nikayas as another “ Bible And some- 
thing approaching missionary zeal appears in the hard 
knocks bestowed upon the hypothetical author ” of the 
Digha, as well os upon those of the other 'Hexts'' — 
a treatment which seems otherwise uncalled for and only 
calculated to irritate. We have hitherto supposed that 
the refrain methods of the Suttas were largely due to their 
oral transmission, carried on with jealous care, and with 
reluctance to bring in the freer manifold of the written 
word. We now learn that just these “schematic stereo- 
tj'ped turns ” are jhost simply explained as the work of 
scribblers {Schreib(^rseelpn), “well meaning, but stupid.'’ 
I confess to thinking Dr. Franke is puslung at an open 
door, when he judges we have to “dig out” the true 
Buddha w’^ord from its often tiresome setting, even if wo 
do not damn it all as “ tepid gossip and muddled 
nonsense ” (p. 1). But when, on the lines of Dr. Neumann’s 
assumption in the Theraiherigaiha, he wishes us to see 
one man’s hand compiling a consistently composed work 
in the Dlgha-Nikaya, barriers to this conclusion — if 
I rightly follow that this is his conclusion — seem to me to 
rise up on every hand. Both Tathagata (Gotama Buddha) 
and “ Heilsweg ” fall out of several vSuttantas, omitted 
from the present selection, e.g. the Kevaddha, M. Nidana, 
Payasi, Atanatiya, Singalovada, etc. And surely one 
and the same writer would have arranged the scrappy 
M. Parinibbana S. differently, both as to detail and as to 
its place in the whole. It may be want of insight or of 
(German, but the theory of a collected body of traditional 
episodes, growth by accretion, and a probable plurality of 
compilers still commends itself to me. Notwithstanding, 
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and because of it all, the present work is a veritable 
treasure of devoted scholarship, worthy and certain to 
provoke really adequate and lasting response. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


COLI.OQUIES ON THE SiMPLES AND DkUGS OF INDIA. 
By Garcia da Orta. Translated by Sir Clements 
Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S. London : H. Sotheran 
and Co., 1913. 

The Colloquios dos Sim2)Ies e Droyas da Tvdia, ))y 
Garcia da Orta, was published as long ago as 1563 at 
Goa, being the third book ever printed in India, but until 
now never fully translated into English. Dr. Gerson da 
Cunha gives several quotations from it, in English, in Jiis 
Origin of Bombay ( Journ. Bomb. Br. R.A.S., 1 900), and 
so does Sir H. Yule in his Glossary. Versions in Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and French have appeared, and two or 
three editions in Portuguese, the last being a full one by 
Count Ficalho, 1891, from which the present excellent 
translation of the very interesting work has been made. 

The author arrived in India in 1534 and went as 
physician with a fleet of Martim Aftbnso to Bassein and 
Bombay, where, especially at the latter place, he laid the 
foundations of his Colloquies with the help of a Persian 
translator and mercliant, Khwajah Parkulu. In about 
1555 the King of Portugal granted to him at a quit- 
rent the island of Bombay, where he made a house and 
a garden described by Dr. Fryer in his “ New Account of 
Bombay'' as *‘a prettily seated but ill-fortified house" 
and a delicate garden voiced to be the pleasantest in 
India". Here he collected a large library and cultivated 
an assortment of rare and valuable plants. The site of 
this house and garden was identified by da Cunha as 
close to the old Portuguese fort, just where the Arsenal 
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now stands. He also Imd a liouse and garden at Goa. 
where he was pliysician to the Viceroy. Garcia appears 
to have travelled and seen a good deal of active service 
witli the Portuguese in Western and Southern India and 
Ceylon, and also with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and 
Bahrain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. He died at Goa 
about 1570. 

The book is written in the form of Colloquies between 
Garcia da Orta and a learned Spanish doctor who is 
supposed to liave travelled to India in quest of more 
knowledge of the subjects discussed. These subjects 
range over a large field beyond simples and drugs, 
including precious stones, trees, fruits, elephants and 
other animals, tlie Elephanta, Kanheri, and other Ca\es, 
CRvSte and races of men. One cannot read the book 
without being struck by the extent of the knowledge the 
writer had ac(juired, his shrewdness and accuracy of 
observation, and his clearness in description. He seems 
to have been in some respects considerably in adv’ance 
of his time. He is careful, too, to distinguish between 
what he has liimself observed and wliat he has learnt 
from hearsay only, by which latter he is sometimes 
led into mistakes ; for instance, in description of the 
Durian fruit he writes (p. 177), “ Its smell is universally 
praised,’' and of the mangosteen (p. 322), “ They say that 
the scent of this fruit is not sweet and causes loathing," 
from which it is evident to anyone who has a personal 
acquaintance with these fruits that the learned doctor 
has confused what he Jiad heard about them : he says he 
has not seen tliem. 

The notes, together witli the list of plants and the 
indexes, add very materially to the value and interest of 
the book, as the reader is able by them to recognize 
under their common English and scientific names the 
substances or plants spoken of ; for instance, the third 
Colloquy on amber is really about ambergris, the Arabic 
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*ambar, not the resinous substance commonly known 
as amber. The footnote explains this, but tlie word 
ambergris is omitted from the Index. The valuable 
notes are, however, marred by some words being put in 
Arabic letters, as well as transliterated, all of them 
sadly misspelt, set up evidently by some one who 
knew not the Arabic characters, and unfortunately not 
noticed on revision. But the book is otherwise beautifully 
printed and a handsome volume, which has been read 
with much pleasure. 

0. C. 


A Pepys of Mogul India. By Margaret L. Irvine. 

London: John Murray, 1913. 

Miss Irvine has done a pious as well as an useful work 
by making an abridgment of her father’s translation of 
Manucci’s History of the Moguls. The original Storm do 
Mogor is in three languages, Portuguese, Fiench, and 
Italian, and is still only obtainable in MSS which have 
to be sought for in the public libraries of Yeniee, Berlin, 
and Paris. Mr. Irvine was therefore quite light to publish 
a complete translation, but the book is too big as well as 
too expensive for the general reader. There is ihu.s room 
for Miss Irvine’s abridgment, which gives the cream of 
Manucci’s work, that is, his personal adventuies and 
observations, and leaves out the interminable sfjuabbles 
between the Jesuits and the Capuchins which take up 
part of the third and nearly the whole of the fourth 
volume, and also omits what Manucci calls his Royal 
Chronicle. He says he got it from an aged man of 
letters, and thinks that his readers will be glad to listen 
to it on account of its special information. But the aged 
man was a very Struldbrug for inaccuracy, and is justly 
described by Mr. Irvine as a broken reed and one whose 
chronicles yield nothing more than a farrago of the 
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wildest and most improbable legend. Catrou was well 
advised in patching them up from more trustworthy 
accounts. 

Unfortunately, the plan of Miss Irvine’s book, and also 
considerations of space, have prevented her from giving 
the fascinating account of the adventures of Manucci's 
MSS., and of her father s hunt for them over Europe — 
a hunt which cost him both time and money. Its history 
must be read in his Introduction to the first volume. 
And here I should like to notice a small point in the 
translation of Manucci’s letter to the Venetian Senate, 
pp. xxxiv, XXXV of the Introduction. There Manucci is 
made to say that the friend to whom he entrusted his 
MSS. died at Galle (Egellia in text). It has been 
suggested that the word is not Galle, but Hidjelee. The 
fact, however, is that the friend, who is known to have 
been Boureau-Deslandes, did not die either at Galle or 
Hidjelee, but went off from France to the West Indies. 
The word “ died ” is an incorrect translation of the Latin. 
Egellia is a mistake for e Gallia”. I remember that 
I suggested this emendation to my friend, and he told 
me after wauls that .some scholar had examined the 
original for him and ascertained that it was “ e Gallia ” 
there. Mr. Irvine said he intended to make the correction 
in a communication to our Journal, but unfortunately his 
long illness and death prevented him from doing this. 

Manucci ’s career was an extraordinary one. He began 
as a stowaway, for when his father would not let him 
leave Venice he anticipated the immortal Sam Weller and 
prevented unph‘asantness by taking leave and hiding on 
board a vessel bound for Smyrna. There his good luck 
befriended him, for an Englishman, Henry Baid, Lord 
Bel lament, was among the passengers, and was on his 
way to Turkey, Persia, and India. Indeed, he was ready 
to wander still further, for his commission from Charles II 
authorized him also to go to Morocco and Asiatic Georgia. 
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Bellamont, too, was a venturesome spirit. He had already 
been^in the East, and had brought home a Qoran, which 
he presented to King s College, Cambridge, and which is 
still in the library there. He had also served as a Cavalier 
and been severely wounded at Alresford in Hampshire 
in an action during the Civil Wars. He was now going 
on a wild-goose chase to Persia, etc., to see if he could get 
some of the fabled wealth of Ormus or of Ind for his 
exiled sovereign. He took pity on the young stowaway 
and made him his valet, and the two travelled togetlier 
to Persia and India, where Bellamont suddenly died in 
a caravanserai near Delhi. 

Manucci was only 15, and he was ignorant and not 
scrupulous about telling fibs, but, surely, he was of the 
Marco Polo breed, and was as ardent a traveller, and not 
less quickwitted and observant. Wbuld anyone but 
a clever Italian boy have shown the pluck and resource 
which he displayed when two rascally English gunners 
tried to rob him of his own and his benefactor’s (Young 
of Surat) property ? His account of his travels in 
Turkey, Persia, and India is most interesting, and it is 
fully given in Miss Irvine’s book. He has also many 
interesting things to tell about Shah Jahan and his sons 
and daughters, though it would be unfair to compare him 
with the Montpelier physician Bernier, who w’^as a scholar 
and a gentleman. 

H. B. 


Les Documents Chinois d^couverts par Acrel Stein 
DANS EES SABLES DU TuRKESTAN ORIENTAL. Publics 
et traduits par Edouard Chavannes, Membre de 
ITnstitut, Professeur au College de France. Oxford : 
Imprimerie de TUniversite, 1913. 

When Sir Aurel Stein entrusted to Piofessor Chavannes 
the task of publishing and translating the Chinese part of 
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the yield o£ his excavations in Central Asia, he not only 
cliose most judiciously, but gave to the choice a certain 
felicitous symbolic background. For this handsome 
quarto, published in England, but not in English, 
represents in tlic sphere of research the happy outcome 
of a remarkable British exploration illuminated by the 
highest French scholarship and lucidity. 

The material dealt with in the present volume was 
brought to light in three difierent regions, all lying 
between ilie western terminus of the Great Wall in 
Kansu Province on the east, and the city of Khotan, on 
the SOtli degree of longitude, on the west. Of these 
localities the eastern line of sites formed by the ancient 
frontier wall built in continuation of the older work of 
Ts’in Sbih Huang Ti by one of the early sovereigns 
of the succeeding Han Dynasty has furnished much the 
largest as well as most \aluable group of documents. 
The total bulk handed over to M. Chavannes was 
formidable, being some 2,000 objects, of which about 
half were eliminated as useless on a first scrutiny. 
The remaining 991 are tliose examined and elucidated 
in this volume, which is arianged as follows. A Preface 
of one page precedes an Introduction of twenty. Then 
comes the main body of the work, 221 j^ages, in which 
we find each document numbered, with its original site- 
rid’erence and metric dimensions indicated and other 
particulars gi\en, transcribed in modern Chinese text, 
followed in the great majority of cases by a French 
translation, and often by extremely useful and interesting 
notes. To this part succeeds a table showing at a glance 
liich of the documents are reproduced in the plates and 
on which plates they appear. Then an Index, two pages 
of Errata, and a liable des Matieres. Finally, thirty -seven 
photographic plates of the wooden slips, pieces of silk, 
and fragments of paper with their inscriptions. Not all 
the examples have been reproduced, as the table shows 
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(though the latter is not quite complete in this respect, 
Nos. 152, 199, 449, 721, 724,727, 729, 731, and 736 being 
omitted), but the plates comprise 574 out of the total 991 
dealt with in the text. 

What now, it may be asked, is the literary or historical 
value of the material recovered by Sir A. Stein from 
these Central Asian deseits with such immense toil and 
at the price of so many and severe hardships and 
anxieties ? The purely literary gain, we must admit, is 
nil. Historically, these sand-preserved relics disclose to 
us no dramatic surprises, introduce no great or striking 
personalities, narrate no memorable train of e\ ents, inform 
us of no strange or arresting episode. The brief and 
fragmentary texts, for the most part on nar’i*ow and 
incomplete slips of wood, are nearly all unimportant, even 
trivial in character. They are records of garrison routine 
in new and isolated outposts of the Han Empire, whose 
distance from civilized regions, and the desolation of the 
ghastly landscape around them, must have rendered the 
service of the military colonists (if we should not regard 
them rather as military convicts) in these watch-towers 
of the frontier, a veritable life in death. 

That this is no exaggerated view of the exiled soldi(u\s’ 
lot is proved by the quotations from poems of the T'ang 
Dynasty with which M. Chavannes closes his admirable 
Introduction. 

Commonplace and humdrum, however, as these dis- 
jointed archives are, they offer many points of interest 
to the student of Chinese liistory, institutions, and writing, 
on which I wish I had space to linger. Their evidence is 
beyond question or cavil. They confirm and illustrate* 
as nothing else could many statements in the received 
historical works. M. Chavannes has grouped and 
summarized the information drawn from this earliest 
and most important find (at various spots along the 
** limes ” protecting the great highway to the west) in 
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his Introduction. Is it permissible to hope that the 
substance o£ this essay may be made more generally 
accessible than it can ever be when confined within 
this large and costly volume ? 

The range of time within which the whole collection 
from the three districts excavated is comprised, so far as 
the dated specimens allow us to fix it, is from B.c. 98 to 
153 A.D., a stretch of some 250 years. The greater part 
of the documents are of wood, but a few are paper, and 
the author points out that three of the latter certainly 
appear to go back to the second century of our era, and 
are thus the oldest specimens of paper in the world. 
There are also a few examples of inscribed silk. Thus 
the oldest piece of manuscript in the collection takes us 
back a little more than 2,000 years, and it surely is a fact 
without parallel elsewhere that the writing on this earliest 
example is virtuallj" the same as the writing of to-day. 
It might not unnaturally be supposed that this being so 
the task of translation of these texts would be beset with 
no special difficulties. Far, very far, from that is the 
truth. I have worked laboriously through every one of 
these 991 texts, and painfully examined those of them 
that are reproduced in the plates, and at the end two 
emotions remain. One is unstinted admiration of this 
latest achievement of the great French sinologue. The 
otlier a de(‘p and abiding thankfulness that the job did 
not fall to my lot. For the usually brief and broken 
nature of tlie legends, the frequent occurrence of indistinct 
or illegible cliaracters, and not seldom of an objectionably 
cursive handwriting, the remote and unfamiliar circum- 
‘ stances of their composition, must have rendered their 
elucidation a duty formidable to envisage, and most 
exacting to carry through. 

These obstacles have not failed to embarrass the 
French sinologue, as they must have embaiTassed anyone 
who took the task in hand. But owing to the peculiar 
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qualifications of M. Cliavaimes on the historical side, 
it is certain that a larger proportion of the difficulties 
encountered have yielded to his efforts than could have 
been overcome by those of any other living scholar in 
this field of research. Again and again in the course of 
these pages he illustrates unfamiliar terms, and removes 
obscurities by citations from Chinese historical texts and 
memoirs. 

A notable example of M. Chavannes' method appears 
in the opening of the First Section Documents de 
Tepoque des Han ”), which consists of a brilliant biblio- 
graphical essay on a small vocabulary published under 
the Han Emperor Yuan (b.c. 48-33), fragments of which 
were found by Stein, and constitute the only literature 
— if a vocabulary can be counted as such — recovered 
from the northern sites of the But very limited 

in amount as this find unfortunately was, it proved really 
important. It provides us with the only extant examples 
of the traditional prismatic wooden slips, kn, or angles, 
as the Chinese call them, which served in early times as 
“books ”, and on which it is here recorded in the opening 
sentence (“ Hie to the wondrous prisms ”) of this very 
vocabulary that it was inscribed. It also furnislies 
specimens of a hitherto lost style of writing, known only 
by its name chany tsao, or the chang cursive liand”, 
the true meaning of which term M. Chavannes discusses 
on p. 3. ^ 

I will close this notice with a few examples of the 
documents translated, and in doing so emit the only acid 
criticism I have to make on this invaluable contribution 
to sinology, A considerable number of tlie texts are 
transcribed without being translated, owing to their 
obscurity. In view of the nature of the publication, 
I think it would have been a service to students in such 
cases to have given something, even if only those phrases 
which the author was able to recognize. The other point 
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is that the rendering of certain characters as personal 
names has not alwa3^s seemed to carry conviction. 

Here are a few typical passages, all taken from the 
noi thern group of sites, to which considerations of space 
in the journal confine me. 

“ La cinquieme annee ii ffiie (65 av. J.-C.), le troisieine 
mois, rinspcction le long de la barriere sera ent reprise.” 
(No. 37, p. IcS.) 

“ Le dixieme mois, le jour tincj-hii (24), la moitiee de la 
soiree n’etant pas encore atteinte, un signal de feu (vint) 
du cute de I’Est.” (No. 86, p. 32.) 

“ Le join* I'i-yeoit. dix cavaliers, un d’entre eux a fait 
la cuisine, un dVntre eux a monte la garde, les huit 
auires out fabriquedes bri<|ues. chaque homme a fabrique 
150 briques. en tout il a ete fabiique 1,200 briques.” 
(No. 281, pp. 67-8/) 

“ Administration du chef de poste de la section 
oceidentale ; nous transmettons pour le neu\iemomois (la 
liste) des soidats et de chiens de garde dont il faut fournir 
la nourriture ; les noms des homines sont comme ci-apr^s.” 
(No. 487, p. 108.) 

And to finish on a more human and convivial note : 

Dopuis longtemps nous no nous etions pas vus ; en 
nombreuse compagnie nous nous trouvames rassembles ei 
nous en prolitaines pour causer avec plaisir des choses 
passees et pour nous demander de nos nouvelles ; en ce 
moment, moi, 7V//V?i-7i j y pris tantde joie que jebus, 
eii reponse aux toasts (|u’on me portait, jusqu^a quatre on 
cinq chengT (No. 174, p. 50.) 

So it was then two thousand j-ears ago, as it is now, 
they mounted guard, they made bricks, they sent in 
official returns. And in the evening they sometimes met 
old friends, and drank wine with them, ‘‘ even to four or 
five pints.” 

L. C. Hopkins. 


JKA8. 19U. 
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Buddhist China. By Reginald Fleming Johnston. 

London: John Murray, 1913. 

The six Chinese characters stamped on the cover of 
this book give almost as appropriate an index of its 
contents as its actual title. Tlieir meaning is that all 
earthly beings are destined ultimately to read) the haven 
of Buddhahood. Such in essence is the message of 
salvation offered by the Mahaj^ana form of Buddhism, 
which has for at least fifteen centuries exerted an 
incalculable influence — religious, ethical, and artistic — 
over the Chinese race, and may justly be described as 
one of the most powerful spiritual forces in the world. 
Hitherto Western literature dealing with this great subject 
has been scanty and unsatisfactory. The writings of 
Edkins, Eitel, Beal, and Richard leave* much to be desired 
in point of accuracy, and it cannot be denied that tlie 
work of at least one of them is marred by Christian bias. 
Such inadequate treatment is hardly surprising when it 
is considered what are the qualifications required for the 
task. First, acquaintance with the voluminous Buddhistic 
literature written in such a peculiar form of Chinese 
that it almost might be considered a distinct language; 
secondly, ability to grasp in a non-partisan spiiit tlie 
intellectual and philosophical as well as the purely 
religious and practical aspects of the system ; and thirdly, 
personal contact with the religion as it exists to-daj^ in 
the principal monasteries and pilgrim shrines scattered 
over the length and breadth of China. No previous 
writer has possessed these qualifications in such large 
measure as Mr. Johnston, and there can be no hesitation 
in assigning to Buddhist China the position of chief 
authority among books on this subject. But this is no 
mere textbook. Its charm of style and breadth of 
outlook carry its interest beyond the province of Buddhist 
scholarship, and make it appeal to a wider public — to the 
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general reader as well as to all students of Oriental art 
and philosophy. 

The three chapters devoted to Ti-tsang (Sanskrit, 
Kshitigarbha) and to Mount Cliiu Hua, wliere special 
reverence is paid this bodhisattva, may be considered 
tlie most important for the reason that here the author 
traverses ground as yet practically unexplored by Western 
writers. ^Pho few who have noticed Ti-tsang have done 
so lu'iefly and inaccurately; and, so far as I know, no 
serious attempt has been made to d(\scribe his chief shrine 
— the great pilgrim resort in Anhui, which ranks as one 
of the “ Four Famous Hills” of China. If, for example, 
we turn to Edkins's Chinese Bnddhism, which up to the 
present has been the standard work on the subject, we 
find scarcely a word relating to (/hiii Hua Shan beyond 
the repeated statement that it is situated “ near 
Nanking ” ! 

Deriving liis mattu’ial from Chinese sutras, the author 
paints a vivid picture of Ti-tsang, and tells how the 
jyu-s<t vowed to devote himself to the salvation of 
sufftuing mankind until all had been brouglit to the bliss 
of perfect enlightenment. In the carrying out of liis 
self-imposed task Ti-tsang of a necessity often encounters 
and controls the powers of the underworld, hence writers 
have been mi.sled into calling him the “Ruler of Hell”, 
and even identifying him with Yama — the Chinese Yenlo. 
As for the beliefs that associate Ti-tsang with the world 
of the dead, Mr. Johnston attributes them to the influence 
of similar legends relating to divinities of Hinduism, and 
in support of this view he points to the intermingling of 
Indian religions that was taking place during the whole 
period of Indian Buddhist missionary activity in China. 
Like the original bodhisattvas, Kuan-yin, P"u-hsien, and 
Wen-shu, the real Ti-tsang is not identified with any 
historical personage ; but, on the other hand, he is 
believed by Chinese Buddhists to have been incarnated 
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in a pilgrim monk who eventually became the patron 
saint of Mount Chiu Hua. About the middle of the 
eighth century a Buddliist pilgrim named Chin Ch iao-chio 
landed on the coast of Kiangsu. He is popularly believed 
to have been a prince of Siam, but the author corrects 
this error and brings evidence to coniU‘ct him with the 
reigning house of a certain kingdom in Soutli-Easterii 
Korea. The story is that he had renounced the pomp and 
vanities of court life for the lot of an ordinary monk, 
and come to China in search of some mountain reti‘eat 
in which to spend his days in tranquil contemplation. 
At length his wanderings brought him to Mount Chiu 
Hua, and, charmed by its beauty and seclusion, lie made 
it his home and there remained for the rest of his life. 
.Portents that occuired at the time of his death and the 
fact that his corpse defied corruption, together with other 
evidence, led his disciples to recognize in him an incarna- 
tion of Ti-tsang. As such he has since been reverenced, 
and it is claimed that his undecomposed remains are 
still preserved in a shrine which is counted the holiest 
among the many dotted about the mountain-side. 

The present writer might add that according to local 
tradition Chin Ch‘iao-chio before reaching Mount (Jhiu 
Hua lived for a time on a hill close to the city of Wuhii. 
A fall he sustained there caused him to regard the place 
as unlucky and to travel further in seaich of a dwelling. 
Memory of the legend is preserved by a number of 
temples and shrines built on the slope of the hill and 
presumably designed to represent a kind of miniature 
Chiu Hua Shan, for many of the names of buildings at 
the great pilgrim mountain are here reproduced, and there 
is even a replica on a small scale of its relic shrine, though 
here the contents are said to be nothing more than the 
saint's priestly robes. 

More familiar than Ti-tsang to Western readers is the 
Kuan-yin, for on account of her popularity and 
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picturesque attributes she has been made the theme 
of countless Chinese artists — in painting, ceramics, and 
sculpture. The last third of the book is devoted to this 
bodhisattva and to the beautiful island in the Chusan 
group held especially sacred to her. Owing to its 
accessibility P'u-t'u Shan has often been visited hy 
Europeans, and there is no lack of literature concerning 
the island by Western writers. Some of the early 
Christian missionaries have left records of their visits 
which contain j)assages marked by that intolerance of 
alien faiths so often a regrettable feature of missionary 
enterprise in China. And in this connexion it is 
interesting to note — especially now that criticism of 
the methods of Christian propaganda in China is on the 
increase — the opinion of one with sucli wide experience 
as the author on ‘the much-debated question of how far 
missionaries arc answerable for the sad history of China’s 
foreign relations. He .says: — 

“ The old-fashioned denunciations of heathenism may strike 
us in these days as merely whimsical, and perhaps as a tritie 
ludicrous, but we should not forget that the intolerant zeal of 
the Christian j)ione(‘rs was, unfortunately, not confined to the 
writing of books and papers lor the edification of their Western 
sup]>orters, hut also displayed itself in countless acts and words 
of gross discourtesy (to say the least) towards a people with 
whom courtesy and tolerance of others' foibles are among the 
first of virtues. Tliose acts and words were to a great extent 
responsible, not only for many of the anti -foreign outbreaks 
that used to be so fretpient, but also for the pitiful misunder- 
standings which have so long prevented East and West from 
getting to know and appreciate one another’s good qualities.” 

Ah already hinted, the scope of this book is not confined 
to the history and doctrinal development and sacred places 
of Buddhism in China, but includes, by way of intro- 
duction, a general survey of the system named by its 
adherents Mahayana — Great Vehicle — in contradistinction 
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to the primitive Buddhism of the Pali canon which Maha- 
yanists have chosen to call Hinaytoa, or Small Vehicle. 
The author discredits the prevalent theory that the rise 
of the Mahaytoa school was directly due to support given 
by King Kanishka and to authority conferred by the 
Council of Kashmir; on the contrary, he traces its growth 
from the earliest stages of the religion. Indeed, he gives 
reasons for believing that the most characteristic beliefs 
of the Mahayana, such as the divinity of Buddha, the 
eflScacy of faith, and the saving power of bodhisattvas, 
actually emanated from the discussions and disputes of 
Hinaytoa schools. Conclusions such as these lend \\ eight 
to the protest made by Suzuki against the unfair estimate 
of the religion come to by most Western students of 
Buddhism, owing to the fact that their information has 
been drawn exclusively from Pali soui'ces. And it rnaj" 
safely be prophesied that future development of our 
knowledge of Buddhism will be largely based upon the 
study of Mahayanist documents in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Chinese, more especially the last, since many \aluable 
texts are preserved only in their Chinese versions. 

But it must not be imagined tliat a study of tliis subji^ct 
is concerned merely with the dry bones of a faith — with 
a history of sects, saints, and philosophies. Despite a 
prevalent belief to the contrary. Buddhism still exerts 
a strong hold over the hearts and minds of the Chinese 
race, and, as pointed out in the preface to this book, so 
far from being moribund, it has recently sliown signs 
of renewed vitality. During the last few years a new 
Buddhist organization has been established witli rami- 
fications throughout the country. It is controlled by 
a central Representative Church Council, composed of 
both laymen and ordained monks, and has for its object 
the protection and furtherance of the interests of the 
faith. An example of the charitable side of its work is 
the flourishing orphanage maintained in Peking, where 
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some 250 foundling boys ai'e lioused, fed, and taught 
various trades. Of recent date, also, is tlie appearance of 
two monthly magazines devoted to subjects of interest to 
Buddhists ; and last year there was published in Shanghai 
a complete new edition of that prodigious collection of 
Buddhistic literature known as the Chinese Tripitaka. 

Space does not permit of more than passing reference 
to the fascinating chapters concerned with the little-known 
subject of religious pilgrimages. It is not the good 
fortune of many to visit in penson the Sacred Hills of 
China, but no one who cares for the less materialistic side 
of Chinese life should miss accompanying in imagination 
the author to some of these pilgrim shrines; ‘*for^' (to 
<luote his words) “ it is a fact that few of us can hope 
to gain true insight into the spiritual core of Chinese 
culture until we have followed in the footsteps of the 
great poets and painters of T‘ang, Sung, and Ming, and 
hav wandered as they did among the beautiful mountain- 
homes of monastic Buddhism.'’ 

It remains to remark on the excellence of the print 
and of the illustrations, which number over sixty, and 
are most of them pictures from the author's camera. It 
seems a pity that a work of such permanent interest as 
this was not deemed worthy of better paper and binding. 
Exception must also be taken to the capricious way 
Chinese characters are used in the text, and to the absence 
of Chinese names from tlie index. Surelj" such a strange 
omisKion cannot have been intended by the author, and it 
seems probable that a separate index of Chinese names 
with their corresponding characters had been prepared, 
but b}^ some mischance was left out. Romanization of 
Chinese being but a poor makeshift, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized liow essential is the provision of 
characters to the scholarly value of a book of this nature. 


W. Perceval Yetts. 
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Woeld-Healers ; *or, The Lotus Gospel and its 
Bodhisattvas compared with Early Christianity. 
By E. A. Gordon. With a Letter by the Rev. A. H, 
Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Assyriology 
Oxford, a World-map, Index, and 65 Illustrations. 
2 vols. Revised and enlarged. London : Eugene L. 
Morice. Cloth, £1 12.s\ 6rf. ; paper, £1 10s. 

Ever since the days of Herodotus, “ the Father of 
Anthropology as he has been styled, mankind lias been 
interested in noting the customs and habits of different 
races, but it is only of late years that men s minds have 
been directed into the right lines for the comparati^ e 
study of religions, under the guidance first of Hegel. 
This study has now developed to such an extent that the 
science of religion has taken its place ‘with tlie numerous 
other elder-born sciences and well established its 7*(tiso)i 
cCStre. 

These two volumes form one of the numerous works 
which now issue from the press on this branch of 
knowledge. They are the product of an enthusiast, 
one among the many ‘‘ lovers of the past Infinite 
pains must have been taken and incessant and untiring 
labour over many years to gather together the immense 
mass of material here found, to say nothing of th(‘ 
libraries of tomes which must have been read and 
consulted. 

A world-view of the world^ekl is so vast that tlie 
contents of this book are limited, as the title implies, to 
only one branch of this subject, viz. the comparison of 
Christianity and Buddhism, and that of the Mahaytoa 
type of the latter, principally as manifested in Japan. 
Dr* Timothy Richard says of the authoress in his New 
Testament of Higher Buddhism (p. 147, note) that she 
has studied Buddhism and Shintoism in Japan so 
sympathetically and thoroughly that some of the leading 
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priests there say tliat she knows their religion better 
than any foreigner in the land ”, She has thus been 
well prepared to note every point of similarity between 
primitive Christianity and its later developments and the 
branch of Buddhism known as the greater vehichs 
whether in temple, ritual, ceremonial, symbol, image, 
thought, or its expression. 

The late Professor JMax Muller has pointed out that 
‘‘ there are startling coincidences between Buddhism and 
Christianity and almost every one of these is here 
brought together and placed in juxtaposition. Doubtless 
some of the Hon. Mrs. Gordon's readers will think that 
not all those thus brought together have affinity one with 
the other ; but an immense mass is here ready for the 
student to exercise* his ingenuity on and accept or reject. 
Some of the similarities and coincidences in different 
religions ‘‘ show not only that mankind is religious, but 
that there is under all diversity a unity of religion ", 
but others give indubitable proof of the borrowing 
of one religion from another, and Northern Buddhism 
is indebted in not a few particulars and beliefs to 
Christianity. 

Professor Chautepie de la Saussage says : “ There 

is great dang(*r of being deceived by false analogies 
and attract! vt* parallels *' (Sriinice of ReU<jion, p. 654). 
But while retaining this saving grace of caution, it must 
be rememb(*red what recent discoveries ha\e shown of 
intercourse between the rtxr East and the West in ancient 
and mediaeval times and liow Nestorian and other 
Christian churches penetrated to the then remote regions 
of the earth, and it is wxdlnigh impossible to believe that 
they exerted no influence on other religions. 

Our authoress’s aim is therefore to prove that in the 
New Buddhism we have Christianity clad in a Buddhist 
gail) and nomenclature (p. 255). 


J. Dyer Ball. 
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LIle de Java sous la Domination francaise. Par 
Octave J. A. Collet. Bruxelles: Librairie Falk 
Fils, 1910. 

This book has been waiting an unconscionable time 
for its notice in these columns. For the delay I must 
apologize, but it is not perhaps altogether a drawback : 
the work does not deal with matters of monientaiy 
interest requiring immediate discussion, and since it came 
into my hands, more than two years ago, 1 have been 
immersed in a library of papers connected with its subject 
and am therefore better prepared to discuss it than 
I should formerly have been. Even so, however, I cannot 
hope to do it full justice : for it is a work of singular 
merit, copiously reinforced with references to an 
innumerable array of authorities, both published and 
in MS., and it can fairly claim to be u* conscientious and 
comprehensive performance, the adequate criticism of 
which would require almost as much research as its 
production has evidently entailed. My task, therefoi'e, 
must be the more modest one of giving a general idea of 
• its value and contents, together with such observations on 
some of many issues raised in it as my own more limited 
study of the period enables me to offer. 

The first part of the book gives some interesting details 
of the early French attempts to get into connexion with 
the Indian Archipelago. These were well worth i*('Cording, 
but they have no essential relation with the main subject 
of the work. There is a charming ambiguity about 
certain words in the French language ; and one in 
particular, the word reunicyti, lias served to cover many 
a case of what in our blunter tongue is simjdy styled 
annexation. Between the early exploits of French 
mariners and traders and the itltimate, but very brief, 
French rule in Java there is no organic connexion 
whatever; though if that rule had become a permanent 
one, an ex post facto case would no doubt have been made 
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out for it ill the usual way. As it is, these chapters are, 
ill a manner, a mere prelude. The real essence of the 
book is the career of Governor-General Daendels, the last 
but one of the Dutch administrators of the island who 
preceded the British conquest. His previous history, the 
details and principles of his administration, the brief and 
inglorious reign of his successor, and the capture of Java 
by our expeditionary force, these make up the substance 
of Collet’s work. 

In dealing with .such a strenuous page of such relatively 
recent history, it is (I suppose) inevitable that even the 
most judicially minded writer should take sides. M. Collet, 
it may as well be said at once, is a whole-hearted 
worshipper at the shrine of Daendels. Daendels’ enemies 
are his enemies, his friends are M. Collet’s friends too. 
As few men had bitterer enemies than Daendels, it follow^s 
that a good many of his contemporaries come in for some 
pn'tty hard knocks at tlie hands of our author. It is not 
to be denied that in some cases these are thoroughly well 
deserved. Wlien Daendels took ovei the administration 
of Java (and the rest of the Dutch East Indies) everything 
th(»re w^as in a radically rottmi state; the last days of the 
old Dutch Company had been an era of decay and 
dissolution, and since its supersession by the Government 
thcfc had hardly b(‘eu time for a thoroughgoing reform. 
Con^se<iuently Daendels had the unpleasant task of cleaning 
out an Augean stable ; and it is not surprising that in the 
process he made many enemies ; in fact, it was inevitable 
that he should, particularly among the incompetent and 
corrupt members of tlie official hierarchy. 

On the other liand, it must be admitted that he gave 
his opponents any number of handles for criticism. By 
temperament and upbringing a soldier of the Revolution, 
he combined the most wide-sweeping notions of reform 
with a highly autocratic manner and frame of mind. 
Though he had in early youth taken a legal degree, he 
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had not the slightest instinctive respect for the law : with 
him it was always “sic volo, sic jubeo and his measures, 
even when most salutary in substance, were apt to oftend 
by the arbitrary way in which they were introduced and 
enforced. In short he had some of the defects, as well as 
the qualities, of his great master Xapoleoii. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that his administration was most 
severely criticized by many of his contemporaries, and 
has been the subject of much heated discussion even 
until now. Dutch authorities are much divided in 
their verdict upon it, as well as in their estimate of 
the man himself. But to M. Collet he is the hero of the 
period, a truly epic figure, a GulliNer among a horde of 
Lilliputians. 

It may be safely assumed that this estimate is pitched 
a trifle too high. Daendels was a great man, and he was 
set a task too great for any man, perhaps, to perform in 
the short time that was allotted to him. He attacked 
it with characteristic vigour and extraordinary energy. 
He did much good work ; but he made some grave, some 
hideous, mistakes. His mailed first policy had its 
inevitable consequences in disorders and insurrections, as 
for instance at Bantam, of which lie must bear the moral 
responsibility. At the same time account must be taken 
of the extraordinary difficulties of his position. At the 
time when he assumed the administration, the Colonial 
Government was utterly crippled financially ; the war 
with Great Britain, by almost entirely cutting Java ofT 
from external trade and intercourse, had practically 
reduced it to the position of an invested city. Under 
these circumstances it is not altogether surprising that 
Daendels clutched at desperate remedies, some of which 
only aggravated the evils of the situation. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that apart from mere party and personal 
feelings, which have done so much to stir up discussion 
over his personality and his measures, there was an even 
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more fundamental difference between Daendels and many 
of the colonial Dutchmen of his time. He was, in all but 
birth, practically a Frenchman, and heaitily welcomed the 
French supremacy and the eventual annexation to France. 
On the other hand, a large party of his compatriots in 
Java remained thorough Dutchmen, loathing the idea 
of French rule and objecting very much to the French 
officers who were foisted upon them, In fact, a very 
considerable section, though as in duty bound they did 
their best to defend the island against the British invasion, 
honestly welcomed ilie British occupation the moment 
io was seen to be inevitable, and were relieved to be rid 
of a domination tliat was tju’annical without (under 
Janssens' regime) being efficient. To M. Collet, apparently, 
it seems a monstrous thing that the Dutch in Java, or 
a considerable section of tliein, sliould ha\e been anti- 
French and even pro-British For my part I fail to see 
Axliy they should have been giat^d’ul io Napoleon for 
ti eating them as so many pawns in his game. But 
whatever view vv’c may take on that point, it is plain that 
the existence of tln‘8e feelings made Daendels’ task all the 
harder. 

With the best will in the world, I cannot bring myself 
to admire every feature of M. Collet’s idol. The incident, 
which he recalls with approval on pp. 249-50 of Daendels’ 
exaggerated pomposity and brutality to a subordinate 
who was apparently in ill-liealth, ending in the latter's 
suicide, seems to me quite a sufficient index of the seamy 
side of the great man s character. And it is by no means 
the worst case that has been brought up against him. 
For all that, Raffles (who became Lieutenant-Governor of 
Java as soon as we had conquered the island), while 
maintaining a critical attitude towards his forerunner and 
severely censuring several features of his administration, 
nevertheless appreciated much of liis work. In a dispatch 
to Governor-General Lord Minto, of which I have seen 
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a copy in MS. at the India Office Library (Mackenzie 
Private Collection, vol. xiii, p. 313), he writes : a much 
more regular, active, pure and efficient administration was 
established on this Island by Marshal Daendels than ever 
existed before in any period of the Dutch Company.” 
I think both the ardent paitisans and the vehement 
detractors of the Marslial might be content to leave it 
at that 5 for Raffles, both by position and temperament, 
was peculiarly well qualified to form an impartial 
opinion on the subject. His strenuous opposition to 
Dutch policy and influence in the Archipelago did not 
prevent him from working harmoniously with the Dutch 
officials who after the British conquest of Ja\a held 
important posts in his administration, and the value of 
their services was acknowledged by him in ungrudging 
terras. • 

Here I must step aside to enter a prot(‘st against an 
obiter dicUim of M. Collet's which I conceive to be entirely 
unworthy of him. On pp. 316-17, speaking of a i eduction 
in the Dutch military and civil staff at Paleinbang, he 
says : “ Cette diminution de personnel eut les plus facheux 
resultats, car la petite garnison hollandaise fut massacrec, 
probablement a I'instigation de Raffles, et les Hollandais 
qui residaient a Palembang, assassines de la fa^on la plus 
cruelle et la plus perfide ” I submit that this is not 
the way in which history should be written ; to insinuate 
a grave charge in a parenthetical clause, without evidence 
or even references of any kind in support of it, is not 
what we call “ playing the game I am well aware that 
this matter has been previously discussed by other wiitcis, 
some of whom have drawn from the evidence before them 
conclusions very much the same as M. Collet’s. But that 
does not justify his observation. This, however, is not 
the place to deal with the substance of the case on its 
merits. I hope to have an opportunity of doing so at 
some future time, and would merely remark here and now 
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that evidence as yet unpublished exists which will throw 
additional light on the subject, and may modify very 
considerably the harsh judgments that have been pro- 
nounced concerning Raffles’ action in this most deplorable 
affair. 

Apart from the unfortunate obiter dictum I have quoted 
and a few minor matters, such as occasional eccentricities 
in the spelling of proper names, I have found little to cavil 
at in M. Collet s work. There will be many who, like 
myself, cannot agree with all his estimates or share his 
point of view. But (‘very one must unreservedly give 
him credit for wide and painstaking research, a great 
mast(‘ry of details and facts, and the very high literary 
gift of being a])Ie to thrown them into a readable and 
inter(‘sting form. The book is well printed, and several 
appendices and an andex add materially to its usefulness 
as a w'ork of reterenc(\ In \iew’^ of the large number of 
authorities cited, th(‘ absence of a bibliographical list is 
regrettable. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Relations de VoyA<j;Es et Tkxtes (^i^ograpiiiques arabes, 

PEKSANS ET TURKS RELVTIFS A i/ExTREME-0r1ENT DU 
vnr AU xviir siecles. Traduits, rcviis et annot(^s 
par Gahiuel Fehrand. Tome premier. Paris; Ernest 
Leroux, 1913. 

M. Ferrand’s work is a further instalment of the series 
so well inaugurated by M. Coedes’ Textes d\niteurs grecs 
et latirts relatifs d V ExtrSme-Orienf, wdiich I noticed 
in this Journal some time ago. Much of wdiat was said 
then could be repeated now, particularly the views 
I expressed as to the object and utility of these collections 
of texts. But I do not propose to go over this ground 
^J-gain, and shall confine myself to a few notes and queries 
on M. Ferrand’s book. It is only the first of three 
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volumes, and therefore any notice of it at present must 
necessarily be provisional. Moreo^ er, M. Ferrand has so 
planned his work that it will be impossible to deal at all 
adequately with the questions raised in vol. i till vol. iii' 
has appeared. For in the latter he is to give us a number 
of separate dissertations on these matters. We have before 
us, therefore, his conclusions, but we await his reasons in 
support of them. Under these circumstances criticism 
can only be tentative. 

In his preface and introduction M. Fen and deals 
amongst other things with tlie phonetic plicnomena 
disclosed .by the Arab transcriptions of foreign proper 
names. The chief points elucidated are that ^ often 
represents g and c, the palatal surd. Whether he is 
right in drawing the conclusion that ^ in Arabic was 
formerly such a palatal, is a matter which I must leave 
to the decision of Semitic scholars. For the purpose in 
hand, viz., the id(‘ntification of foreign names, it would be 
quite sufficient to conclude that w^as the nearest thing 
the Arabs had got in their phonetic scheme to and that 
they therefore made use of it as the best substitute, just 
as they use c-? for the Indonesian p habitually. Be that 
as it may, M. Ferrand ’s treatment of the phonetic questions 
involved is systematic and therefore inspires confidence. 
In that respect it ditfeis \ery widely from the methods 
that have often obtained in this very field of studies; 
identifications have frequently been based on sheer 
guesses without the least attempt at establishing any 
guiding principle. 

The authors from whose works extracts are given range 
from Ibn Khordadzbeh in the ninth century a.d. to Ibn 
al-Baytar in the thirteenth, and the information contained 
in the translated texts is of a somewhat miscellaneous 
character, though mainly geographical. It would, no 
doubt, be still more varied w^ere it not for the fact that 
these Arab writers appear to have been the most shameless 
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plagiarists conceivable. Some of the earlier ones are not 
only the most interesting, but have also the rare merit of 
being original. M, Ferrand has somewhat extended the 
geographical area dealt with in this series, for he has 
admitted a good deal of information relating to China 
and India, and very curious some of it is, particularly 
(to my thinking) the account of Indian sects in Abu’l- 
Faradj's Fihrist. However, T must pass to matters 
which concern me more closely and which take up the 
greater part of the volume, viz. the East Indian islands 
and Further India 

Now as regards Indonesia, a large part of these Arabian 
authorities have been dealt with by Heer G. P. RoufFaer 
ill the EncyclojKfidip van Nederlandsck- Indie, s v. Tochten 
(Oudste Ontdekkings-) lot 1497. One may differ from 
that learned scholar on particular issuers, but it is impossible 
to read his article without feeling that his conclusions 
are entitled to very great weight and the most careful 
consideration. I am not sure whether II. Ferrand has 
taken them into account. One question of primary 
importance confronts us the moment we try our hand at 
interpreting the Arab accounts of Indonesia, viz. the 
meaning to be attached in our various sources to the 
place-names Zdbaj Rnd Jdbah (^uU-). What is 

tlie true phonetic background repiesented by these Arabic 
forms ^ And do they both stand for one island (and if 
so what island ?), or does either of them stand sometimes 
for one island and sometimes for another, or perhaps as 
often as not for Indonesia in general, so far as the Arabs 
were acquainted with it ^ As regards the first point, 
there can be little hesitation in referring these names to 
the Indonesian proper name Jdwa, the native form out of 
which Europeans have made Java. We have the high 
authority of Professor Kern for the explanation of the 
form Zdbaj, which M. Ferrand also accepts, viz. that it is 
intended for Jdwaga, presumably a weakened form of 
.TRA8. 1914. 32 
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Jawaka, that is to say, the native name Jdwa (no matter 
what its origin or precise meaning in remote times) with 
an Indian termination afSxed. It would be rash to differ 
from that view, though for my own part I have sometimes 
wondered whether the word could not be read Jdwadyu 
and thus brought into line with Ptolemy’s labadiu (where 
the termination is plainly a Prakritized dvlpa). Be that 
as it may, why do we find the two vai-iants Zdbaj and 
Jdbah in one and the same author, Ibn Khordadzbeh, the 
earliest authority of them all ? I hope M. Ferrand’s 
promised excursus on the matter will give us the explana- 
tion of this problem. 

So far as I can gather, he inclines (though not without 
some hesitation) to regard both these names as applicable, 
at any rate in the earlier Arab sources, to the island of 
Java. Rouffaer, on the other hand, treats them as terms 
used loosely, sometimes referring to Java and sometimes 
to Southern Sumatra. This is partly a matter of topo- 
graphical evidence as to tlie special local appropriateness 
of particular passages in the Arab sources, partly an issue 
depending on more general grounds. I cannot go into tlie 
points of local detail here. But we know for a fact that 
the Arabs themselves have applied the proper name Jdwa 
to other islands besides Java itself. As M. Ferrand 
himself points out, tlie later Arab writers call Sumatra 
by that name. The modern Arabs style Indonesians in 
general Jdwl, and the word has been adopted into Malay 
as the proper name for the Malay language when written 
in the Arabic character. Then, again, among the 
Indonesians themselves Jdwa occurs as an ethnic name 
in parts of Indonesia, and on occasions, where no reference 
to the Javanese people is, or could by any possibility have 
been, intended ; we find it so used in Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula to denote the more civilized Indonesians 
of those regions (generally Malays) as contrasted with 
some less advanced neighbours of the same or some other 
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sfcock.^ There is therefore considerable plausibility in 
the contention that the Arabs did not, even in very 
early days, coniine the name to Java. (I may add that 
the late Colonel Geriiii’s view, that in those days it 
meant only Sumatra, does not commend itself to me 
either.) And there is the further question whether Jdioa 
is a genuine native word or represents tlie Sanskrit yava, 
'' barley.” 

It is to be lioped that further light will be thrown on 
these debatable points. There are many other problems, 
and I have but little space even to refer to them here. 
There is, for instance, the m^’^sterious kingdom of Rahma, 
identified by il. Ferraiid with Pegu. The king possessed 
fifty thousand elephants, and the country produced a 
velvety kind of cotton goods and also Indian euglewood, 
we are told by Ibn Khordfidzheh, who adds that the 
country is a year \s march distant from the other Indian 
kingdoms. Ya’kfibl says that it is the most powerful and 
extensive of all countries, borders on the sea, and contains 
gold and precious metals. But Sulayman and MasTidi 
(who also mention the elephants and likewise lay some 
stress on rhinoceros horns as a product of the country) 
apparently speak of it as if it bordered on Giijerai, which 
seems to throw considerable doubt on its identification 
with Pegu. There is another difficulty. the name 

Rahma ^ In thcKSO writers of the ninth and tenth centuries 
one would have expected something like Rame'ti, or Raman, 
In the fifteenth century the Pali name for the coast 
districts of I^ower Burma which at that time made up 
the Pegu kingdom was Rcimanfiadesa. Tlie local nati\'e 
equivalent at that period was raih Rman, whicli appears 
constantly in the Talaing (or Mon) text of the Kalyanx 
inscription of Pegu. Rah (which is the Sanskrit rdstra) 

^ The use of the word m Indo-Chma, though it might be urged in 
support of my view, I regard aa merely secondary evidence, hardly 
strengthening the case. 
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means “ country ”, and Bman (evidently to be pronounced 
R^man) is the native etlinic name, nowadays pronounced 
Mon, the r prefix having dropped (as in min, “ to hear,” 
anciently rmin). Why, then, did scholais introduce a 
palatal into the Pali form of the word ? ^ Plainly because 
the ancient final was formerly ii, not n. There is some 
ground for tlie conjecture that the name in the eleventh 
century was limev (probably = BMmeii, with an open e). 
This is based on a doubtful reading of a much- 
weathered inscription, but is also supported by some 
analogies. However, though I do not press it strongly, 
we seem to be working away from the form Rahrna, 
and, in any case, the absence of the final nasal requires 
explanation. 

In connexion with Sundur-fulat some difficulties seem 
to arise. If it represents Pulo Condor, why should 
navigators on their way to China call at it after \ isiting 
Champa, which lies beyond it ^ And if fidat repiesents 
a Persian plural of the Malay pidau, “island,” why does 
it not precede the proper name as geneiic names do in 
Malay and in Indonesian and Houthern Indo-Chinese 
languages generally ^ Further, if sundnr lepresents 
a native form cundur, whence the liard c ( = /• ) of our 
modern form of the word ^ I am not aware that Malay 
changes S to Jc in an initial position. 

More might be said about such matters of detail, but 
I refrain and will merely add that if some points still 
remain doubtful (to my mind at any rate), there is on the 
other hand a great deal in M. Ferrand’s w^ork which must 
command assent, and his method is to be praised for its 
consistency and precision. The other \olumes of liis 
valuable work will be awaited with much interest and 
eager expectation. 

C. O. Blagden. 

^ The long d in the 6rst syllable is doubtless due to a reminiscence 
of the Indian proper name Rama and its den vatu es. 
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Babylonian Oil Magic in the Talmud and in the 
Later Jewish Literature. By Samuel Daiches, 
Ph.D., Leciuror in Biblical Exegesis and Talmud ics at 
Jews’ College. London: Jews’ College Publication, 
No. 5, 1913. 

In this small monograph of forty-two pages, the author 
brings forwaid a very interesting series of parallels 
between the Babylonian inscriptions dealing with the 
use of oil in ceremonies, and what is found in the 
Tahnudical writings. Oil was of old not only used for 
consecration, but also in certain magical foiniulse, as well 
as in purification. What precise connexion there may 
iia\e been in these three usages, is somewhat uncertain, 
but it may be noted that, in countries wdieie, in the heat 
of summer, w^ater is sometimes scarce, oil, when available, 
could be used instead, henc(‘ the cleansing power attributed 
to it. 

The autlior thinks it probable that the use of oil in 
Egyptiaii magic came from the Euphrates region. In the , 
passage he (piotes (translation by Griffith & Thompson), 
it was '‘herb-oil” which wuis regarded as true oil. The 
colours which may bo produced by a thin coating of oil on 
water seem also to have been noticed, as in the lines from 
Coleridge which Dr. Daiches quotes. 

Dr. Daiches showy's that, from the Babylonian Talmud, 
there seem to have been princes of oils ”, as there were 
also princes of eggs ”, who, how'ever, were regarded as 
lying spirits. In Babylonia bright and pure oil was 
looked upon as the child of Anu, the heavens, and Ea, 
the god of the sea. Oil was poured liberally over the 
offerings, as well tis on the w’^ater in the libation -vessels, 
when inquiries w^ere made of the gods. The answer w^as 
obtained from a correct interpretation of the forms which 
the drops assumed. Everything, however, had to be done 
with the most scrupulous exactness, for if a mistake in 
the ceremony took place a misreading might easily follow. 
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The pTiestly expert, however, probably made liis experi- 
ments on most (or all) occasions conditionallj^ The charm 
was effected by whispering over the oil. 

The second portion of the monograph deals with the 
indications of the later Jewish jMJSS , notably some 
remarkable documents of this class in the possession of 
Dr. Gaster. The descriptions of these rites are somewhat 
long, but in “ the princes of the Thumb one of the chief 
portions of the ceremony consisted in anointing a lad's 
thinned right thumb-nail. A kind of miiaculous sacrifice 
was afterwards expected to take place, when the boy 
would be endowed with the power of understanding the 
answer to the question which liad been put. Another 
and longer ceremony was that in which the hand of a lad, 
a maiden, or a pregnant woman was blackened with soot 
or anointed with olive oil. The niediurn, after the 
performance of the various ceiemonies, would see visions, 
ending with that of “the king", who, when requested, 
would write down whatever the master of the ceremonies 
desired to know. 

m 

The whole is treated with Dr. Daichess usual 
thoroughness and wealth of detail, and though tedious 
to non-specialists the long Talmudic ceremonies are not 
without their interest. Tlie author is probably right in 
attributing a Sumerian origin to these strange rites, but 
the Semites also had a tendency to such things, and may 
not only have elaborated them, but even invented others. 
Dr. Daiches points out that the Babylonian diviner used 
the finger-nail (probably his own, and not that of a child) 
exactly as in the Jewish book of Remedies and Cures. 
A number of notes upon the texts quoted close the mono- 
graph, and in this portion the author points out how the 
Babylonian god Ea became D', “the sea"; and Sin, .^ama^, 
and Marduk (or may the third not have been Venus 
were modified into T\T\^ the “three lights". 

T. O. Ptnchfs. 
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The Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian Literature. 
By the Rev. Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D , with an 
Appendix by Professor Dr. Friiz Hommel. Paris: 
Geuthner, J912. 

There is no doubt that oaths played a very important 
part in Babylonian business-life, as in other spheres of 
activity. Oaths were often solemnly taken before a deity 
in the temple where he was worshipped, and generally 
before witnesses, though these do not seem to have been 
absolutely necessary. A certain amount of ritual attended 
the ceremony, but its details have still to be discovered. 

I'^exts containing oaths have appeared in the Journal 
of this Society (July, 1897, and January, 1899), and 
show under what conditions they were sworn. In these 
examples the deities in\oked are feamas, Aya, Meiodach, 
and the reigning king, and the ceremony of swearing 
seems to liave taken place after the delivery of the 
judgment recorded, and therefore, in all probability, in 
tlio temple of the sun (at Sippar). In another document 
the oath is by Sainas, Sabiu“' (the king), and Sippar, the 
sacred city in which the temple of the sun stood, and 
where the Sun-god dwelt A very complete list of the 
various deities by which these oaths were sworn is given 
by Dr. Mercer, as well as the conditions attending the 
rite. It was, of course, thought that the curse of the gods 
and the king would rest upon any contracting party who 
broke his engagement. 

Various phrases were employed, as can be seen in 
Hammurabi’s laws, where such expressions as “ they (the 
witnesses) shall utter their testimony before the god ”, 
he (the w’^ronged person) shall state his loss before the 
god occur ; and in this kind of oath the witnesses to 
a contract, when there w^ere any, were present also. In 
other cases the expression is nis ill izahar^ which the 
author translates “ in the name of god he shall declare 
These and other terms and words employed in the oaths 
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are discussed, and the material collected ought to prove 
useful to students of these matters. Concerning nis Hi 
tamu (or zakdrn), Sumerian mu diiigir inpa(d), mucli 
might be said, but for the present it may be conceded 
that the author is right in regarding niisu as standing 
for ‘'name', notwithstanding such expressions as zl 
Ninlil inpa{d) — nis EnliUi ifmCi, “he invoked the 
spirit of Ninlil,” which J have hitherto regarded as tlie 
proper rendering. But surely invoking the name of 
a deity and his spirit are interchangeable teiins, and 
I am rather inclined to regard the two usages of n'dii 
as identical, in which ease the name of the god was 
practically his spirit, and partook of his power — indeed, 
it may have been a parallel to his “face”, as in Feniel,^ 
“face of God,” where Jacob “wrestled until break of 
(Jay ” 2 — with God Himself, but with His presence. 

But most noteworthy of all, probably, is the discussion 
of ilput pilt-ni in the Flood-story, when, after the 
catastrophe, the god makes a covenant with the 
Babylonian Noah and his wife. These words are 
explained as meaning “he touched our fore- (i.(\ private)- 
part ”, and the analogy of the oath between Abraham and 
Eliezer, who swore to him by placing his hand under his 
(Abraham’s) thigh, ^ is referred to. This seems to be 
a good comparison, and there is every probability that 
time will justify the rendering proposed. 

Equally interesting and injportant is Professor Hommers 
“Appendix”, wherein that veteran Assyriologist deals 
with “the Oath-goddess Esh-ghanna”. This is the deity 
whose name is generally read Nina, one of wdiose seats 
was in Babylonia (near Lagas;, whilst the other was the 
world-renowned Nineveh, the discovery of whose ruins 
has furnished us with the material for so many other 
discoveries in Assyriological fields. It is impossible to do 
justice to this valuable contribution to Assyro-Babylonian 
^ Gen. xxxii, 30. ^ Gen. xxxii, 24. ^ Gen. xxiv, 2. 
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mythology in tlie small space remaining to me, but one 
point of more general interest is worthy of notice, 
namely, the identifications of the Pishou and the Gihon 
with tlie Wady Dawasir and the Wady Rumina in Arabia 
respectively. The Hiddekel, however, he seems not to 
identify with the Tigiis, but with the Wady Sirhan, in 
wliich case “in front of Assyiia” would not mean 
“eastward * of that country, but a long way south- 
westward of it. This nomenclature, howexer, belonged 
to prehistoric times, and if correct, the name (Htdigiia = 
Hiddekel) must haxe been transferred to the great 
waterway which has played such an important part in 
the history of the Semitic East. 

A good monogiaph with a most suggestive appendix. 

T. G. Pjxches. 

Tiglath Pilesek III. By Aim vham S. Axspacher, Ph D. 
Contributions to Oriental History and Philology, 
No. V. New York, Columbia Univeisity Press , 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford Unixersity Press, London, 
EC, 1912. 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser HI — the Biblical Tiglath- 
pil(‘ser, and, according to King, the fourth of the name — 
is one of considerable interest and importance, and 
Assyriologists alwaj\s live in the liope of getting more 
material from Assyrian or Babylonian sources. Tlie fact 
that he was, or would have been, the founder of a new 
dynasty, the mystery surrounding his origin, and the fact 
that he bore also the name of Pulu (Pul) — whethei* his 
oiiginal name or giv^en to him as a not altogether 
complimentary epithet is uncertain — make him one of 
the most striking features of ancient Assyrian history. 
To all appearance his is the history of an ambitious man, 
young, or in his prime, and possibly of royal lineage, 
who, bearing the same name as other renowned kings of 
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Assyria, aspired to and obtained the crown, and emulated 
with great success the warlike careers of his earlier 
namesakes. Though a most successful warrior, he seems 
not to have left behind him a name which the Assyrians 
of later daj^s held in real respect, for they felt no scruples 
in cleaning off the bas-reliefs from his slabs, together 
with any inscriptions which may have accompanied them, 
so that much historical material is at present lost to us 
Many details of his contact with the Israelites, moreover, 
have been rendered imperfect by the accidental mutilation 
(apparently) of the slabs upon wliich they are inscribed. 

Though modest in its dimensions (the book has only 
seventy-eight pages), all the details are given which are 
necessary for the understanding of the reign of this 
king, which, like that of most Assyrian monarchs, was 
mainly occupied by warlike expeditious. Tiglath-pileser 
is generally regarded as having come to the throne in 
consequence of a kind of revolution, “ anti -priestly in its 
character.” The kingdom was dependent upon tribute 
for its military supremacy, and whilst this was available 
the temple-taxes caused no shortness of funds. The 
dependencies, however, seized every opportunity to escape 
from this burden imposed upon them by the Assyrian 
rulers, and the expense of maintaining the army then fell 
upon the people, who became discontented, with disastrous 
results for the ruling dynasty. 

For the rest, the history of the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
is well told, and numerous footnotes give the results of 
the latest researches and discoveries in geographical 
identifications and other important matters in the domain 
of ancient history of Western Asia. 

It is an excellent monograph, carefully compiled, but it 
needs an index badly. Also, in a book whose author has 
made a speciality of the geographical identifications, a map 
would have increased the value of the work enormously. 

T. O. Pinches, 
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Syrian Anatomy, Pathology, and Therapeutics, or 
** The Book of Medicines”. The Syriac text, edited 
from a rare manuscript, with an English translation, 
etc., by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D. Published 
under the direction of tlie Royal Society of Literature 
of the United Kingdom. Yol. I, Introduction, Syriac 
Text ; Yol. II, English Translation and Index. 8vo. 
1. pp. clxxviii, 612 ; II. pp. xxv, 804. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. 

To the indefatigable labours of Dr. W. Budge we owe 
now a new and welcome edition to the secular knowledge 
of Syriac literature. This is the first medical treatise in 
Syriac which has thus far been made accessible to a wider 
circle, and it opens up manj’' problems of high interest. 
The text here published for the first time is taken from 
a modern transcript made for Dr. Budge by a native scribe 
from a more ancient MS. in the private possession of 
a man in Mosul. It falls into three sections, of which the 
first is the scientific, the second the astrological, and the 
third the popular, the sympathetic or magical. The very 
composite character of this collection makes it difficult to 
trace the sources and to establish direct literary parallels. 
^Fhe whole character of the S^’riac literature precludes the 
idea of independent work. Most, if not all, the "exact'' 
sciences are derived from Ureek souices, some perhaps 
may go back to more ancient Babylonian and Egyptian 
practices, as suggested by Dr. Budge in his Introduction. 

The first part is, then, unquestionably a translation 
from a Gi*eek work of great antiquity composed probably 
in Alexandria. None of the naimss mentioned seem to be 
later than the second or third century c.E. Some of 
course are much older. In fact, the author bases his 
"Lectures” on the works of Asklepiades and Hippocrat, 
etc. It is a thorouglily methodical treatise, though un- 
fortunately incomplete at the end. The original Syriac 
MS., probably of tlie twelfth century, had been mutilated 
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by the monks into whose possession it had probably come, 
for reasons lucidly set fortli by Dr. Budge. It is a valuable 
contribution to Syriac philology. Rich as the great 
Thesaurus of Payne Smith is, none the less is this new 
material highly welcome : for this book contains all the 
technical expressions of Syriac anatomy, pathology, and 
also a complete pharmacopea. The drugs which are used 
in the prescriptions are here given in their proper setting 
and the use to which they are put is so clearly indicated 
that there could be no mistake as to their true nature and 
character. The book is also a contiibution to the history 
of Oriental leechcraft. The i elation in which the Syriac 
Book of Medicine stands to the Greek sources and to 
Arabic books of a similar nature is an interesting problem 
by itself. 

Dr. Budge, following his usual and •'happy custom, has 
not contented himself with the publication only of the 
Syriac text. He has also accompanied his publication 
with a faithful rendering of the Syiiac into Englisli. 
Many a scholar interested in the subject-matter only will 
be grateful to Dr. Budge for the help which he has given 
them by his translation. He limits himself, hovv’^ev^er, 
strictly to this translation. Dr. Budge does not stray 
further afield. He does not attempt any comparison with 
any other literature, nor does he lefer to any other treatise 
containing similar materials. He evidently leaves it to 
specialists to deal with each point separatel3^ 

This book raises also other questions. Medicine in olden 
times and even down to more modern times embraces 
a wider field than is now assigned to it. The art of 
healing as well as the diagnosis of illness was not confined 
to the strictly anatomical and pathological knowledge 
possessed by the physician. Other causes and other 
remedies than those contained in the pathology and 
pharmacopea were consideied to be responsible for many 
ills of the flesh. The heavenly bodies no less than the evil 
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one vYould play havoc with man's health, and accordingly 
special devices had to be invented in order to ascertain 
the former and drive away, if possible, the latter. Thus it 
comes to pavsa that about a third of this Book of Medicine 
is given up to astrological treatises with nativities and 
horoscopes and other weird calculations derived from the 
stations of the heavenly bodies and their inter-relations 
to one another and with man in every situation of life. 

In addition to these astrological investigations we have, 
then, other calculations devised for similar purposes of 
leechcraft and fortune-telling — they often go hand in 
hand. These are based on the numerical value of the 
letters of the patient s name, wdth numerous permutations 
and combinations. The Arabic and Jewish literature 
is full of such cabbalistic calculations. They are a 
common proptudy of the East It would be interesting 
to follow them up to their older source and to connect 
them with Gnostic and Pythagor(‘an speculations about 
numbers, letters, and Hgurcs In any case, we have here 
a valuable contribution to the vastly accumulating 
material. 

One of the chapters of these Calculations is the famous 
War (hune" ascribed to Aristotle. It forms part of the 
Secn^tum Secretoium (clis. ix, x) of my edition of the 
Hebrew version. Nothing as far as I am aware has 
liithei'to been known of the Syriac version of this book. 
The existence of such a version has in fact been doubted, 
together with the statement in the Introduction to the 
Arabic version — which is the primary source for all the 
European versions — that th(‘ Arabic was a translation 
from a Syriac ‘‘ Suryan " text. This was not taken 
literally. Now that a Syriac text has come to light and 
with it a portion of the Secretum as the book of Aristotle — 
though the name of the book is not mentioned — the history 
of that remarkable book can be traced one step higher 
np. Another chapter in the Book of Medicine, that on the 
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seasons of the year, the proper food, etc., may also be 
derived from the dietetic of the Secretiim (ch. xii), with 
which it agrees very closely. Of course, it is possible that 
this chapter has been taken from some other Greek 
composition, of which a good number are extant, but the 
similarity between the Syriac Book of Medicine and the 
Secretum is very striking and suggestive. 

Finally, there is a section devoted to what I might call 
“ sympathetic magic i.e, healing by sympathetic action, 
most of which is known as ‘‘ superstitious ” practice and 
lies at the root, or at least forms part, of many charms 
and amulets. It is used either for prevention or for cure. 
The line is not often sharply drawn. This part contains 
no less than four hundred recipes representing what 
I would call ‘‘ popular medicine ”, the syncretism of older 
practices and popular materia medica consisting of the 
most diverse ingredients. It might just as well be called 
the pharmacopea of the ancient “ medicine man To tliis 
class, which has survived to our very day in the practices 
of the quack ” and ‘‘ bone-setter ”, Ijelongs a large 
section of mediaeval folk medicine. Such collections of 
leechcraft abound in Arabic, Hebrew *MSS. (Sefer Refuoth 
and Seguloth), in Greek (latrika), and in Western books 
on leechcraft. It would be a valuable undertaking 
to compare these collections and to establish their 
interdependence. 

A comparison of this book with Arabic (or Hebrew) 
books of medicine might perhaps help to discover the name 
of the author and the date of this book. For the oldest 
Arabic (and Hebrew) works on medicine — perhaps with 
the exception of the Iiitherto unexplained Asaf — are 
translations from the Syriac. The Syriac text, having 
been printed from the MS., offers every guarantee for 
reliability, and the translation, though literal, is none the 
less clear. It was not an easy task to render smoothly 
difficult passages and to find English equivalents for the 
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technical expresbions in which the text abounds. A full 
index increases still more the value of this publication, 
and makes it accessible and serviceable to a larger circle 
of readers and students. A word of appreciation must be 
added to the Royal Society of Literature of the United 
Kingdom, who ha\ e defrayed tlie expense of this splendid 

M. Gastek. 

Porta Linguarum Ouientalium. Pars XVI. R. Brunnows 
Arabische Chrestomathie aus prosaschriftsiellern in 
zweiter Auflago vollig neu bearbeitet und heraus- 
gegeben von August Fischer. 8\o, pp. xvi, 183, 
16J. Berlin, 1913. 

It is often a thankless task to undertake a new edition 
of the work of anotlnu' author. When such an edition 
is demanded it is' a proof that the first had met with 
a favourable reception, that it has answered a demand, 
and by the sale of the Ix^ok that it had established for 
itself a reputation and created a certain tradition. None 
of these considerations can then be ignored by the second 
editor. He is bound to follow the first author on the 
lines laid down by him, and to a certain extent within 
the compass of the first edition. Yet, in spite of these 
drawbacks and handicaps, a wise publislier, reckoning on 
the indulgence of an appreciating public and the authority 
enjoyed by tlie man who is willing to undertake this task, 
will leave to the latter sufficient latitude. 

This has liappily been the case with the second edition 
of Brunnow's well-known Arabic Chrestomathy, the 
second edition of which has been entrusted to the learned 
Professor of Arabic at the Leipzig University, Dr. A. 
Fischer, who has carried out the task with consummate 
skill, and has practically recast the old book. 

The first edition consisted of 151 pages Arabic text. 
This one has no less than 183. Out of the first 151 only 
29 pages have been retained by Professor Fischer, and for 
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the eliminated texts he has substituted abstracts from the 
Koran in the recension of Beidawi ed. Fleischer, Sakir 
Albatluni, Tabari, Ibn Hisliam, Ibn Halikan, and Buhaii, 
all classical autliors. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the importance of placing 
in the hands of the student well -chosen texts representing 
many sliades and forms of style and language, to cover as 
wide a field as possible, and yet to compress the selection 
into a small compass. If it is important for any 
Oriental, especially Semitic language, it is invaluable for 
Arabic, considering the immense wealth of the material in 
the latter, as compared with the scantier documents, say, 
in Hebrew, Syriac, or Samaritan. Wlmt a student wants 
is, then, not only a representative collection, as we now 
have here, but also a critically reliable edition of these 
texts. Professor Fischer has acquitted himself exceedingly 
well, both in the choice of the prose texts — for to these 
the Chrestomathy is limited — and in the excellent manner 
of printing them ; some with, others witliout, vowels and 
other diacritical signs, thus helping the student on to 
familiarize himself with all manners of texts. 

But great as this merit of the book is, it is far 
surpassed by the admirable glossary, which contains 
almost a complete and liandj^ dictionary of the most 
generally used Ai’abic words. A complete dictionary 
must of necessity contain every word found in the 
language, irrespective of the fact as to whether it is 
a technical or other rarely used expression. Only those 
who when starting their studies had to toil painfully 
through the hugh volumes of Freytag and Lane, and liad 
to spend many an hour to find the meaning of very simple, 
but often used, words, will be able to appreciate the boon of 
such a compact and perfect small dictionary as contained 
in this glossary. 

Every root found in the texts is carefully entered, and 
under .each heading all the more important derivations 
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and grammatical forms are given, with an exact German 
ti'anslation. This, if one may venture to say, is the only 
troublesome feature in an otherwise excellent book. In 
olden times Latin was the universal language even for 
the “Porta”, nowadays the vernacular has taken its place. 
It is a pity that the editor was not allowed to carry out 
his original intention to add iu the glossary an English 
translation to the German. Perhaps editor and publishers 
might see their way to prepare an English edition, and 
thus make the Chrestoinathy more accessible to the wider 
English-speaking world and increase the indebtedness 
of students, to whom this book is sure to prove of 
practical value. 

The printing of the Anvbic text, as well as that of the 
whole l)ook, is very well done. It was done at the well- 
known printing establishment of Drugulin. 

M. Gaster 


N, Y. Mark. Iapheticheskie elements v yazykakh 
Armenii. Parts I^VI. St. Petersburg, 1911-13. — Iz 
POYEZDOK V SVANIYU (1911-12). St. Petersburg, 

1913. Iz LINGVISTICIJESKOI POYEZDKI V AbKHAZIYU. 

St. Petersburg, 1913. 

Professor Nicholas Marr, Dean of the Oriental Faculty 
in the University of St. Petersburg, has within the last 
two years published six sections of his work on the 
Japhetic elements in the languages of Armenia, in 
addition to liis five previous monographs ,(1909-10) 
on the same subject. His services to the literature 
of Geot'gia by the publication of his series of ancient 
texts, handsomely printed by the Russian Academy, and 
numerous other books must in time meet with recognition 
in Europe, and his long-continued archaeological work at 
the ruined city of Ani has been of great importance. 
A mere list of the numerous books he has written would 
JKAS. *1914. 


33 
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stimulate the study of the subjects to which he has 
devoted himself. It is to be regretted that he has not 
yet had the time to make those Western scholars who 
are not readers of Russian acquainted with tlie chief 
results of his labours. In Great Britain he would find 
a sympathetic audience and would feel at home, for it 
is no secret that his name and ancestry are British. 
His encyclopaedic knowledge of the difficult languages 
of the Caucasus has been systematized in his “ Japhetic ” 
theory, which has not yet attracted much notice outside 
the Russian Empire. 

The second of the books mentioned above is an account 
of two excursions to Svanetia with the object of studying 
the language, but some new ethnographic material has 
been written down, and evidence is given to show that 
the Svanetians are the descendants of a people who have 
wandered to their present home from the south. 

The third of the volumes is^ an account of a similar 
journey in Aphkhazia, and incidentally it gives fresh 
evidence of the folly of official interference with the 
languages of the Caucasus. It seems that within tlie 
last few years the authorities have issued se\’eral volumes 
purporting to be Aphkha 2 dan versions of the Gospel and 
the Liturgy, some school books, popular manuals on 
the rearing of poultry, silkworms, etc. The system of 
transcription employed is incorrect and unsuitable, and 
the books are worthless to students. The results are 
not only ludicrous but blasphemous, e.g. the phrase 
“ God is a spirit ” is rendered “ God is a corpse ” 1 The 
translators were ordered to make a literal translation of 
the Old Slavonic Biblical texts without any regard to 
sense ! This is not the first instance of the kind ; 
Mingrelian was treated in a similar way some years 
ago, and the “ ^ligious books issued by the Russian 
ecclesiastical authorities were found to be so indecent 
that they had to be withdrawn 1&rpih circulation. Space 
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fails us to give even a brief summary of the numerous 
interesting facts and opinions comprised in this monograph, 
but we would draw special attention to the two tables 
appended to it. The first of these is a transcription of 
the fifty-four sounds of tlm Aphkhazian language with 
their etjuivalenis in Georgian, as far as possible. The 
second sliows the relationship of the various “Japhetic*' 
languages as follows : — 


Japhetic languages in 

linguistic instead of ethnic terms 

-u branch 

i 

mixed tvpes 

■q branch 

1 

1 ■ 

1 

V group, group Svanctian. 
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Jjanguage Language 

1 1 
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of the second of Vannic 

language 1 

Georgian}. Cainian): 

categorv of Cuneiform. 

of Armenia 

Ibenan = 

AchmeiiKlean 

which 1 

Mingrcluin , 

Cuneiform. 

passed into 1 

and l)chan = 


vulgar ‘ 

Lazian. 


Armenian. | 


I 

1 

•V group 

-1 group. 


(pre-Aryan 

fundamental 


language 

stratum 


of Armenia 

of the 


which passed 

Japhetic 


into tho ancient 

elements m 


literary language 

Aphkhazian. 


of Armenia). 



B. S. Esadze, L^tovis Gruzii. IubiliJinii shorn ik k 
300-lettiu tsarstvovaniya doma Romanovykh 
1613->1913. Vypusk 1. Tiflis, 1913. 

To celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
Romanoff Tsars, wlio since 1801 have been de facto 
Kings of Georgia, Prince Paul Tumanishvili, Marshal of 
the Tiflis Nobility, has undertaken the publication of 
R Russian miscellany in quarto edited by Colonel Esadze, 
who is well known as a writer on the military and 
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political history of the Caucasus. The work is lavishly 
illustrated with historical portraits, photographs of MSS., 
inscriptions, ancient monuments, etc , and is in every 
respect an edition de luxe worthy of notice. The first 
of the three volumes has already appeared, and consists 
of 366 pages divided into five sections: historical, 
ecclesiastical, ethnographical, military, and biographical. 
Among the documents pxiblished in facsimile those of 
most value are the ratification by King Erecle II, in 
1783, of his treaty with Catherine II and the last page 
of the same treaty (an account, in English, of the 
treaties between Georgia and Russia will be found on 
pp. 832-47 of the Nineteenth Century for May, 
1895). The subjects treated include : the incorporation of 
Georgia in the Russian Empire, the previous diplomatic 
relations between the two countiies, Georgian numismatics, 
Georgian officers in the Russian service. The most famoUvS 
of the latter was Prince Peter Bagration, whose name is 
well known in the West. Another Georgian commander 
was Prince Alexander, son of King Archil of Imerethi, 
who was the first Master of Ordnance to Peter the Gieat 
and was captured by tlie Swedes at Nar\a, where lie 
commanded the artillery; he was kept as a piisonei at 
Stockholm for ten j^ears. His father wrote a curious, 
pathetic, holograph letter in gold paint to Chailes XII 
in 1706; but he was not released till 1710 and died at 
Riga on his way back to Moscow. Archil, who was 
a man of letters, wrote a poem “Man's strife with the 
world" and versified pait of “Vis and Ramin” ; he also 
began the edition of the Georgian Bible which Prince 
Vakhusht completed The portraits of Peter the Great 
give some colour to the tradition among Georgians that 
one of their countrymen was that sovereigns father; 
just as Shamyrs portraits recall tlie story that his 
father was Prince Alexander, son of King George XIII 
of Georgia. 
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Dzveli Sakarthvelo. Sakarthvelos saistorio da 

SAETHNOGRAPHIO SAZOGADOERIS CRERULI. T. II. 
E. Thaqaishvilis redaktorobith. Tphilisi J 911-1 3. 
(L'Aiicienne Georgie. Memoires de la Societe 
gtHH'gienne d’liistoire et d’ethnographie. Tome IL 
Sous la redaction de M. E. Takaichvili. TiflivS, 
1911-180 

The second volume o£ Ancient Georgia, issued by the 
Georgian Society oC History and Ethnography, is of great 
value to students acquainted with the Georgian language. 
It is a handsome \olume of 770 pages, provided with 
a good summary of its contents in French (pp. xx~xxx). 
It begins with moinoiis of M. Tamarashvili (Tamarati), 
the writer of us(‘ful works in French and Georgian on 
church history, and of two benefactors, I). Saradjish\ ili 
and N. Glioghoberidze, who left £15,000 and £6,000 
respectively for national educational purposes. In the 
historical section Mv. S. Gorgadze continues his Sketch of 
Georgian History from the first to the fifth century a.d , 
elucidating the native material by means of references to 
foreign writers. The Rev. P. Carbelashvili deals with 
the historical charters of the Aniilakhvari family from 
the end of the fourteenth century to 1724. The editor, 
Mr. Thaqaishvili, has five articles dealing with new 
hi.storical material : ( I ) King Bagrat Ill*s History of 
Aphkhazia, composed in the tenth century, which was 
used by the Patriarch Dositheus for his History of the 
Patriarchs of Jerusalem ; (2) an anonymous Summary of 
the History of Georgia, which corrects and explains many 
of the facts in the Chronicle edited under Vakhtang VI; 
(8) and 4) historical memoranda for the j)criods 1512- 
1803 and 1388-1656 from MSS. in the Society’s library; 
(5) biographical notes of Prince David, son of George XIII, 
last king of Georgia, written by that prince in a MS. of 
Quintus Curtins. The ethnographical section contains 
exhaustive monographs on tlie folk-lore and languages of 
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Svanetia, Phshavethi (by the poet “ Vazha Phshaveli 
Saingilo (by Mr. M. Djanashvili), and otlier parts of 
Transcaucasia, a collection of proverbs, and the explanation 
of more than a thousand Georgian words collected by 
Bishop Cirion and not found in Chubinov’s dictionary. 


ARKHEOLOGICHESKIYA EKSKURSII RAZVSKANIYA I ZAM^TKI. 

E. Thaqaishvili. Vypusk IV. Tiflis, 1918. 

The late M.-F. Brosset’s Voyage archeologiqae eii 
Transcaucasie, with its handsome volume of plates, 
remains a standard work on the architecture and 
epigraphy of Georgia. M. Thaqaishvili has been engaged 
for many years in supplementing and correcting it by his 
Archoiologieal ExctvrsioiiSy of which this part, the fourth 
(originally publislied in vol. xliii of the valuable series 
Sbornik materialov dlya opisaniya . . . Kavhtca), deals 
with the districts of Borchalo, Trialethi, Zurtakhethi 
^(Karabulakh), Khrami glen, Manglis, and, to some exteiit, 
the Georgian Monastery of the Holy Rood at Jeiusalem. 
In addition to the numerous inscriptions reproduced in the 
text, there are twenty illustrations from photographs. 


ZhITIE I MUCHENICHESTVO SV. ANTONIYA-RaVAKHA. 

I. Qiphshidze. St. Petersburg, 1913. 

M. Qiphshidze, a pupil of Professor Marr and a col- 
laborator with him as writer of a grammar of the Lazian 
(Dchan) language, has issued a reprint of his contribution 
to Khristianskii Vostok, tom. ii, pt. i, on tlio life and 
martyrdom of St, Antony-Ravakh, giving the Georgian 
version with a Riissian translation. The text is based on 
photographs of the Athos MS. No. 57, and the Sinai MS. 

62. St. Antony-Ravakh wats a native ot Datnaaeua, 
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or its environs, and was martyred in tJie reign of Haroun- 
al>Rashid, and the Georgian text is interesting for 
comparison with the Ethiopic and Arabic versions used 
by M. Paul Peeters in his 8. Antoine le neo-martyr, 
M. Qiphshidze thinks the Georgian text is the oldest 
extant and based upon a MS. written during the reign 
of Haroun-al-Rashid, for it omits the name of that prince, 
which the other versions give, and refers to him simply as 
‘'emir al muminin”, or “king of the Saracens'', or 
“ Kincr”. 

O DOLSTORICHESKOM YAZYK^ ZaKAVKAZIYA. K. M. T. 

Tiflis, 1913. 

To the scanty literature on the language of the 
Chechens Prince M. Tumanishvili has added a little 
book of 117 pages, in which he endeavours to show that 
the Chechens are descended from the Medes, that at some 
earl}^ period their speech prevailed in Transcaucasia, and 
that the study of it would be helpful in the decipherment 
of the Vannic inscriptions. 
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SIR WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, G.C.S.L 

By the death of Sir William Lee-W^arner, G.CS.L, 
Hon. LittD. (Camtiiidge), which took place on the 
18th January, this Society and the letired ranks of 
the Indian Ci\il Service have lost a distinguished 
memlxT. Born in 184G, and educated at Rugby, whence 
lie went to St. John’s College, (Cambridge, he passed the 
open eompetition examination for tlie Indian Civil 
Service in 1867, and then, in November, 1869, after 
graduating with honours in the moral sciences tripos, 
went out to India on the Bombay establishment. He 
soon began to make his mark; first, in 1872, as Private 
Secretary to the Gov ernor, and very shortly after that as 
Under-Secretary in tlie Political, Judicial, and Educa- 
tional Departments. The rest of his service w^as spent 
almost entirely in the Secretariat, — chiefly in Bombay, 
but for a time as Under-Secretaiy in the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India, — with short 
periods as Director of Public Instruction, Political Agent 
at Kolhapur, and Resident at Mysore and Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg. He left the Hervice in September 
1895, in order to be appointed as Secretary in the 
Political and Secret Department of the India Office. 
In November, 1902, he was made a member of the 
Council of India. And he held this last post till 
November, 1912, when he retired from official life. 
The first recognition of the \alue of his services was 
shown in 1892, when he was made a C S.I. He was 
promoted to be K.O.S.I. in 1898. And in 1911 there 
Was conferred on him the exceptional honour of elevation 
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to the rank of a Knight Grand Commander of the Order, 
— a distinction which has been mostly limited to Viceroys, 
Governors, Secretaries of State, and Indian potentates of 
very high position. 

Sir William Lee-Warner did not take a part in the 
scientific work falling within the scope of this Society's 
opei'ations : his interest lay in current affairs of the 
present day. But he was a writer of repute. He was 
a substantial contributor to the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, the Encyclopaedia Britiinnica, the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and The Cambridge Modern History. 
He also wrote from time to time for the monthly and 
quarterly reviews. And he did much by lectures, as well 
as by his writings, towards spreading a knowledge of 
India and its affairs among the general public. In the 
way of separate publications he gave us — in 1 804, ** The 
Protected Princes of India”, of which a second edition 
was issued in 1910 under the title of “The Native States 
of India”; in 1897, “The Citizen of India”, of wliicli a 
revised edition was issued in 1907 ; in 1904, “The Life of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie ” (two volumes); and in 1908, 
“Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wylie Norman”. 
Of these books the first two are of special practical value. 
The first of them, “The Native States of India” according 
to the title of its second edition, is well known as a 
standard work on tlie history and status of those parts 
of India which are under the independent administration 
of the Native princes and other rulers, on the rights and 
obligations of the possessors of those territories, and on 
the position and policy of the British Government with 
regard to them, especially with a view to securing their 
co-operation in promoting the moral and material welfare 
of the Indian Empire in general. The preface to the 
original edition of the second book, “ The Citizen of 
India ”, tells us that : — “ It is the main purpose of the 
author of this little volume to place before Indian 
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sc\ioo\-boys a few simple facts about the land in which 
they live ; but it is believed that older citizens of the 
British Empire may find in its pages some information 
about India which will be of interest to them.” The 
revised version takes a different stand. The original 
book, which was prepared and published with the approval 
of the Government of India, had been used in colleges, 
and then had been introduced into schools, where, however, 
its language was found too difficult. The book was 
accordingly rewritten . the arrangement of the subject 
was preserved as far as possible, but at the same time 
was considerably changed : but a simpler style was used ; 
additional matter was introduced , various details and 
statistics were brouglit up to date , and the revised edition, 
with an increase of sixty-nine pages and mostly a quite 
new set of illustrations, is in fact almost another work. 
To the older class of readers the book uill probably appeal 
most in its original form, of which theie were several 
issu<‘s, carried on up to date, befoie the re\ised \ersion 
Avas taken in hand • but in tuther sliape it might be read 
to gieat advantage by eveiy joung man who enters tlie 
Indian ser\ ice in any department and capacity whatsoever : 
it would teach him more in a week, than he could learn 
in a long course of actual expcu’ience, about the oiganizatioii, 
aims, and methods of the Indian Go\ eminent, the 
responsibilities and powws de\ol\ing on him as e\en 
a junior member of the great administration that lie is 
joining, and the way in which he might best play his 
part. In 1910 the re\ised edition w^as tiaiislated into 
Burmese, and in that form was made an otficial school- 
book in that province. Whether the book has received 
any similar recognition in India, is not knowui : but it 
could reach in a vernacular garb a vast and important 
body of people to wdiom it is inaccessible in English. It 
is open to question, however, whether the best treatment 
of the work for the future would not be as follows: 
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(1) for colleges and general readers; to take the latest 
improved issue of the original w’ork which was sent out 
before the book was recast, and to bring that version up 
to date and keep it so in reissue from time to time ; and 

(2) for schools and vernacular readers ; not to attempt 
a full translation of the whole book, but to confine that 
to those parts of it which contrast the British rule with 
the Native rule which preceded it, and which explain the 
purely local district and municipal administration, and, 
for the rest, to give only a brief abstract. 

In the India Office from 1895 to 1912, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, Sir William Lee-Warner played an 
important though quiet part in the guidance of Indian 
affairs. His influence and action in some directions 
unfortunately created a certain amount of ill-feeling 
against him on the part of the extremely progressive 
section of Indians. But, in reality, the Indian people 
of all classes — in particular, the agriculturists out there, 
and here in England the students who come to complete 
^ their education and training on European lines — have 
seldom if ever had a friend mote warmly and actively 
devoted to their interests. It is greatly to be regretted 
that his death, following so soon after his retirement from 
official work, has cut short a career in which he might 
still have done much towards helping to promote the 
welfare of the people of India and to strengthen the 
British rule. 


J. F. Fleet. 



NOTES OP THE QUARTER 

(Janudiy-March, 1914 ) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

January 13, 1914 — The Right Hon. Sir Moitimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Ghulam Ahmad. 

Mr. Gaiiranganath Bandy opadhyaya. 

Rev. David t’att. 

Professor Kishore Mohan Maitra. 

Mr. G. Hurry Krishna Pillay. 

Rev. D. C. Simpson. 

Professor Gulbahar Singh. 

Six nominations wore approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 

Sir Charles Lyall lead a paper entitled “Old Arabian 
Poetry and the Hebrew Liteiature of the Old Testament”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr Gaster, Dr.Hirschfeld, 
and Colonel Plunkett took pait. 


February 10, 19Vf .. — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following weie elected members of the Society • — 

Miss Mary Lnmsdcn. 

Dr. C. 0. Sylvester Mavvson. 

Rao Sahib Pandit S. B. Misra. 

Colonel W. J. W. Muir. 

Mr. Haridos Mukerji. 

Mr. J. N. Wilfred Paul. 
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Five nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mrs Bui strode read a paper entitled “ A Tour in 
Mongolia 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Perry- Ay scough 
and Colonel Plunkett took part. 


March 10, 19 H . — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Lieutenant G C. Bmsteed, Essex Regiment. 

Mr. John C. Ferguson. 

Mr. C. B. Balasundaram Iyer. 

Pandit Todar Mall. 

Mr. P. Noyce. 

Eleven nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting 

A vote of condolence with the families of the late 
Professor Driver and Dr. Ginsburg was passed. 

Mr. Yone Noguchi read a paper entitled “ No : the 
Japanese Play of Silence 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Crewdson and 
Dr. Hagopian took part. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Zbitschrift deb Deutschen Mobgbnlandischbn 
Gesbllschaft. Bd. LXVII, Heft iv. 

Nemeth (J.). Die Batsel des Codex Cumanicus, 

Hertel (J.). Indologische Analekta, 

Wellhausen (J.). Zum Koran. 

Marmorstein (A.). Uber das Gaonat in Palastina. 
Torcxyner (H.). Zur Geschichte des semitischeu VerbumS. 
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Schmidt (R). Beitragc zur Flora Sanscritica. 

Konig (Ed.). Mose der Medizinmann. 

Charpentier (J.). Uber eine alte Haudschrift der Uttara- 
dliyaya natika des Devendragani. 

Leumann (E.). Bibliographische Notizen uber zwei 
Nordarisclie uiid zwei sauskritisclie Fras^mente. 

Fischer (A.). Die Quitte als Verzeichen bei den Persern. 

II. Vienna Oriental Journal. Vol. XXVII, Nos. in-iv. 

Strauss (O ). Zur Gescliichte des Samkliya. 

Franke (R. O.). Das cinheitliclie Tlieina <lcs Dighanikaya. 

Simon ( R ). Die Notatioiien der vedischen Liedertexte. 

Bartliolomae (C.). iMiiteliranische Studien TV. 

Reseller (O.). Zum Diwan des Abu’l As wad ed-Du’ali. 

Zachariae (Th.). Die Bedeutungen von Sanskrit nivt, 

Vardanian (A,). Ein Briefwechsel zwischen Proklos und 
Sahak. 

III. Journal Asiatique. Sene XI, Tome II, No. ii. 

Macler (F.). Notices de manuscrits armeniens vus dans 
quelques bibliothecjues de TEuropo ceiitrale. 

Faure-Biguet (G.) et G. Dolphin. Les seances d’El-Aouali, 
textes arabes eii dialecte maghrebin, publics et traduits. 

Levi (S.). Documents de TAsie centrale (Mission Pelliot). 
Le tokharien B. langue de Koutcha. 

Tome II, No. in. 

Finot (L.) et E. Huber. Le Pratimoksasutra des Sarvasti- 
vadins, texte Sanscrit avec la version chinoise de 
Kumarajiva traduite en Franfais. 

IV. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
OP Bengal. Vol. IX, Nos. vii, vin-ix. 

Jayaswal (Kashi-Prasad). The Plays of Bhasa and King 
Darsaka of Magadha. 

— The Date of Asoka’s Coronation. 



Banerji (R. D ). Laksmanasena. 

Das-Gupta (Hem Chandra). On Two-ahouldered Stone 
Implements from Assam 

Husain (Maulavi M. Hidayat). The Life and Works of 
Muliibb Allali of Bihai. 

Westbarp (A.). Psychology of Indian Music. 

Hosten (Rev H) The Rev L. Bernard among the Abors, 
and the Cross as a Tattoo Mark (1855). 

V. Mbmoiks of the Asiatic Society of Bkno.'il. 

Vol. V, No. 1 . 

Vidyabhusana (Satis Chandra). Sri(Z-Pa-Ho : a Tibeto- 
Chinese Tortoise Chart of Divination. 

TI. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of J.vpan. 
Yol. XLI, Pts. ui-v.* 

Greene (Rev. D. C.). Osada’s Life of Takano Nagahide. 
Schwaitz (W. L.). The Great Shrine of Idzumo : .some 
Notes on Shinto, Ancient and Modern. 

Hall (J. C.). The Tokugawa Legislation IV. 

VII. Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
Vol. XXXIII, Pt 111 . 

Negelein (J. v.) Atharvapraya^eittani. 

Margolis (Max L). Additions to Field from the Lyons 
Codex of the Old Latin. 

Kent (R. G.). The Chronology of certain Indo-Iranian 
Sound-changes. 

Gottheil (R.). The Peshitta Text of Gen. xxxii, 25. 

Two Forged Antiques. 

Bolling (G. M.). The Santikalpa of the Atharvaveda. 
Epstein (J. N.). Zum magischen Texte. 

Gray (L. H.). Iranian Miscellanies. 

Barton (G. A.). The Names of two Kings of Adab. 

Kugler’s Criterion for determining the Order of 

the Months in the Earliest Babylonian Calendar. 
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Vol. xxxm, Pt. iv. 

Scott (S. B.). Moliaminedanism in Borneo. 

Prince (J. 1).). A Taminuis Fragment. 

Schoff* (W. H.). The Name of the Erythrsean Sea. 

Peters (J. P.). The Cock. 

Ylvisaker (S. C.). Dialectic Differences between Assyrian 
and Babylonian. 

Pric<‘ (L. M.). The Animal Bun in the Sumerian 
Inscriptions. 

VIIL Trans \CT ioNS of the Korea Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society. Vol. IV, Pt. iii. 

Lay (A. H.). Marriage Customs of Korea. 

Gale (J. S.). Selection and Divorce. 

Rufus (W. Carl). The Celestial Planisphere of King Yi 
Tai-.lc). 

IX. Rivista degli STvm Orientali. Vol. VI, Fasc. ii. 

Reseller (0.). La Mo‘allaqa de 'Antara avec le com- 
ment aire dTbji el-AnlFiri. 

Motzo (B.). La soiie dei Giiidei in Egitto al tempo di 
(hnemia. 

Rossini (C. C.). Studi su popalazioni doll’Etiopia. 

Kni della Vida (G.). II calittato di Ali secoiido il Kitab 
al asraf di al-Baladuri, 

Piiini (C.). Supplemento al calaloghi del Tripitaka. 

X. Der Islam. Bd. V, Heft i. 

Menzel (Th.). Das hdchste Gericht. Zwei jung-tiirkische 
Traumgesichte. 

HoroN'itz (J.). Zur Muhammadlegende. 

Wensinck (A. J.). Die Entstehung der muslimischen 
Reinheitgesetzgebung. 

Becker (C. H.). Steuerpacht und Lehnwesen. 

Jacob (G.), P. Kalile, E. Littmann, und E. Graefe. Der 
Qarrad. 

JBAS. 1914. 
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XL NtiiiiSMATic Chronicle, 1913. Part IV. 

Milne (J. Grafton). Connterinarked Coins of Asia Minor. 

XII. Sarawak Museum Journal. Vol. I, No. iv. 

Ray (S.). The Languages of Borneo. 

XIII. Indian Antiquary. Vol. XLII, Pt. dxxxv. 

Temple (Sir R. C.), Bart. The obsolete Tin Currency and 
Money of the Federated Malay States. 

Nariman (G. B.). One more Buddhist Hymn. 

Buddhist Authors in Jain Literature. 

Buhler (G.) (translated by Profe.ssor V. S. Ghate). Indian 
Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial 
Poetry. 

Ghate (V. S.). Some Maxims of Nyayas met with in 
Sanskrit Literature. 

Hoernle (A. F. R.). The Discovery of the Bower MS • 
its date, locality, circumstances, and importance. 

Part Dxxxvi. 

Bhandarkar (D. R.). Epigraphic Notes and Questions. 

Trivedi (K. P.). The Priority of Bhamaha to Dandin. 

Jayaswal (K.-P.). The Date of the Mudra-Rakshasa and 
the Identification of Malayaketu. 

Ramkarna (Pandit). Kinsariya Inscription of Dadhichika- 
Chacheha of Vikrama Samvat 1056. 

Gupte (Y. R.). Note on a few localities in the Nasik 
District mentioned in Ancient Copper-plate Grants. 

Hoernle (A. F. R.). Description of the Bower MS. 
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‘AbId ibn al-Abra§ & ‘Amir ibn at-Tufail. Dl^vans. 
Edited with translation by Sir Charles Lyall. (E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial Series, vol. wi.) 4to. Leyden and 
London, 1913. From the Trustees, 

Baerlein, II. Abu’l Ala, the Syrian. 8\o. London, 1914. 

From the Publisher s. 
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London, 1908. 
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British Museum. Catalogue of Burmese Books. By L. D. 
Barnett. Ito. London, 1913, 

Fiom the Trustees of the British Museuin, 

Budge, E. A. Wallis. Book of the Kings of Egypt. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1908. 

— “ Book of the Opening of the Month. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1909. 

- - Earliest known Coptic Psalter. 8\o. London, 1898. 

— Liturgy of Funerary Offerings. 8vo. London, 1909. 

Burma. Government Publications. Original Inscriptions 
collected in Upper Burma. 4to. Itamjoon, 1918. 

From the Government of Burma, 

Butler, A. J. Babylon of Egypt. Bvo. Oxford, 1914. 

From the Clarendon Press, 
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Cahen, G. Some Early Kusso-Climese Relations. Translated 
and edited by W. Sheldon Ridge. Reprinted from 
The National JReview (China), 1913-14. 8vo. Shanghai, 
1914. From the Translator. 

Oolquhoun, A. R. Dan to Beersheba. 8vo. London, 1908. 

Cordier, H. Bibliotheca Indo Sinica. Vol. ii. 8vo. Pans, 
1913. From Ecole franqaise d'Extreme Orient. 

Crum, W. E. Theological Texts from Coptic Papyri. {Anecdota 
Oxoniensia.) 4 to. Oxford, 1913. 

Fwm the Clarendon Press. 

Cumont, F. Mysteries of Mithra. Translated by T. J. 
McCormack. 2nd edition. 8vo. Chicago, 1910. 

DalgadOy S. R. Influencia do Vocabuldrio Portugues em 
Linguas Asiaticas. 8vo. Coimhia, 1913. From the Author. 

Dozy, R. P. A. Dictionnaire detaille des noms des \etements 
chez les Arabes. 8\o. Amsterdam, 1843 

From H F. Amedroz, Esq. 
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Budapest, 1913. From the Publisher. 

Ferguson, John C. Catalogue of the Special Exhibition of 
Chinese Paintings, Metrojiolitan Museum of Art. 8vo. 
New York, 1914, From the Author. 

Foster, W. Descriptive Catalogue of Paintings, Statues, etc., 
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Fraser, David. Persia and Turkey in Revolt. 8vo. London, 
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Bangooriy 1913. 
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Bomhatj^ 1918. 
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Translation and Indices by E. G. Browne & R. A. 
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Hamilton, A. Korea. 8vo. Londony 1904. 
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Hurwitz, S. T. 11. Root-Determinations m Semitic Speech. 
8vo. Few York, 1918. Froin the Oxford University Press, 

Ilwui-Li. Life of Ilmen -Tsiang. With Introduction, etc., b> 
S. Beal. New edition. 8vo. Lojidon, 1911. 

India. Archmological Survey. South Indian Inscriptions. 
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— Archmological Survey. Types of Modern Indian 
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overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Sooieit earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, that the very great benefit of a uniform system ” 
may be gradually obtained. 
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DOCUMENTS BELATINU TO THE MISSION OF THE 
MINOR FRIARS TO CHINA IN THE THIRTEENTH 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 

Hy a. C. ilOULE 

the inoiiuiucnts of medieval missionary woi-k \ery 
few cun surpass in interest the letters written from 
China by John of Monte Corvino, Archbishop of Khan- 
balig, and Andrew of Perugia, Bishop of Zaitun: and 
many p(*rsons will la* grateful to the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for printing a more accurate text of these 
letters than has hitherto been available. The letters, 
together with most of what is known of the history of 
the missions to the Far East, of which the writers were 
members, are found in a single MS. which is preserved 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. The Librarians, 
who.se extreme courtesy and kindness ha\c made the 
following transcript po.s.sib]e. inform me that this MS. 
is now numbered “ Latin 5006 ”, and that it dates from 
the first half of the fourteenth century. It contains 192 
leave.s, parchment, measuring 0 m. 20 x 0 m. 15. The 
credit of discovering the letters appears to belong to 
Luke Waddinsr, the voluminous historian of the Minor 
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Friars, who was born at Waterford 16 October, 1588, and 
died 18 November, 1657, or to an unnamed friend of his.^ 

^ Wadding has the following entry in his Scriptorea Ordinis hSinorum, 
Rome, 1650, p. 270 : 

“ Odoricvs de Portv Naono, oppido Fori Julij, prouinci® S. Antonij, 
. . . Scripsit 

Hhtoriam suce peregrination ia sexdecim annorum, 

Libmm de mirabilihns mnndi. 

Chronica compendiosa d mundi exordia ad Jinem ferme Pontijicatna 
loannis XXII. quo tempore ipse decessit, Accepi ab amico M.S. & ex 
ijs plura in rem nostram decerpsi. 

Sermone^ dimrsoa. 

Epiatolaa midtas. 

Obijt anno 1331. die 14. lanuarij in vrbe Vtinensi sepultus apiid suos 
consodales.” — with the marginal note: “Vide to. 3 Annal. an. 1331. 
nil. 11.” (The reference for Odoric to the 2nd edition of the Annates 
Minorum is tom. vii, an. 1331. nu. 13-20.) The Chronica compendiosa 
is the book in question, though whether Latin 5006 is the actual copy 
used by Wadding’s fiiend is not so certain (cf. p. 555, n. 1 below). 
Wadding s persistent ascription of the book to Odoric (based perhaps 
on such passages as that quoted in n. 2, p. 557 below) is not accepted 
by others. Sbaralea in his Snpplementum ad Scriptorea Triuni Ordinnm 
S. Franciaciy printed 1806, p. 444, baa the following note : “Joannes 
A Mortiliano oppido dioeces tJtinensis cognomen to Longus . . . obiit 
in urbe Forojuliensi anno 1363. . . . 

loannis de Vtino Summa de cetatibus extare dicitur ms, in Biblioth. 
Paris. Colbert, cod. 3601., & creditur hujus Joannis, (pii modo de Vtino 
a Conventu, modo a Mortiliaiw a loco nativitatis dicebatur ; in ead. 
Biblioth. habetur alter codex ms. num. 5496. hoc titulo ; Incipit liber, de 
etatihus. <t* gem rationihm procedenfUnia a primo kornine. tt de principijs 
regnorumy d: regiim iveteria testamenti. Et precipue de Regibua. Israel, dr 
Iwda : & post 4. folia [fol. 6 r^J legitur : In isto libro annotate aunt sub 
hrenitate, ystorieplurime mteris testaTnenfi. De hebreis. iivdeis. d: gentilihus. 
paganis. orientcUibm. dh occulenialibus. dh ytalicis dr Romanis, ds precipue 
de bellis dr uictorijs. romanornm consu/um. Regum. dr imperatornm. 
dr senatorum. in tribua partibus mundi gesfe fuervnt. In Asya. Affrica 
ds Europha. postea denoiiotestamfnto. ystorie. de oriu. ds profectu rdigionia 
xpiatiane. ds aancte ecclesie. ds conuersione Romanj imperij. ad do^ninum 
iheaum xpiatum. ds pontificum romanornm. ds imperatornm prodncte usque 
ad annos domini .m.ccc.xxxj. Usus est hoc Chronico Waddingus in 
Annal. Min. ad an. 1307. num. 6., dicitque breni modo concinnatnm 
perductttm usque ad iniiium Pontificatua Benedicii XII. y «eu an. 1335. ; 
& ad an. 1321. n. 1. ait deduci ab oriente mundo usque ad mortem 
Joannis XXIL, nempe usque ad annum 1334., illudque attribuit citatis 
locis, & in hoc Opere [Scriptorea Ord* Min.] B. Odorico Forojidienai, 
nescio quo auctoro ; sed hoc negant Baluzius [in notis ad Papas 
4 venionensesl, A imst eum Echard de Scnpto»*. Ord. Praeflin. to. 1. 
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From his transcript, which was printed in the first edition 
oi Annales Minorum (to. iii, 1635), which I have not seen, 
the following printed texts of the letters are derived : — 

Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici, tom. xv, 1691 : first letter 
of John (beginning at Unam ecclesiam), pp. 6, 7, with 
marginal note : Ext. in M.S. cod. Odorici Forojul. dt 
ex CO apiid Wad. hoc an. n. 10. ; letter of Andrew, 
pp. 818, 819. 

Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, tom. iii, pt. ii, 1728: first 
letter of John (incomplete), pp. 528, 529 ; second letter 
of John (extracts), p. 580 ; letter of Andrew (extracts), 
pp. 581, 582, 

Wadding, Annates Minorum ^ 2nd ed., 1781, etc. : first letter 
of John, tom. vi, pp. 69, 70; second letter of John, 
pp. 71, 72, 01, 92 ; letter of Andrew, tom. vii, pp. 58, 54. 

MosiiEni, Historia Tartarorum Ecclesiastical 1741 : letters 
of John, i)p. 114-120 ; letter of Andrew, pp. 120-128. 

F rom one or otlun* of thes(' texts, derived from a common 
source, all the more recent quotations and versions with 
which 1 am acquainted are made. The most notable 
version is that by Colonel Yule in Cathay and the way 
thUker, 1866, vol. i, pp. 197-209, 222-225. Mention 

pag. 550., eo (luoil legatur pag. 184 [fol. 184 r“J. Sami as /rater Odoricus 
passiomm sanctorum fratrum minorum sic dcscripssid ; varia quoque 
continet, qua* non liabet H. Odoricus^ & varia B. Odoricus, quic non sunt 
apud istuui : putant tauicn e&sc alicujus Franciscaiii, eo quod multa, 
& quidem pneclara de hoc Ordine commemorat. Nuni idem [sc. Joannes 
a Alortiliano], ac Pantheon, de quo supra ? " 

The two MSS. are respectively those now numbered Latin 3473 
[olim Colbert 3000, not 3001), a parchment codex of the fifteenth century 
containing (on ff, 94 to 103) only the beginning of the Chronicles, 
VIZ. from the Creation to the Christian era, and Latin 5000 {olim Colbert 
5490), which has been described. Cf. also Cafalogus cod. man. Bibliotheca^ 
Begicp, pars tortia, 1744, tom, iii, p. 423, iuMcdlxxiii ; tom. iv, p. 29, 
vMvi. Sbaralea's extracts have been corrected from the original. 

Further evidence against Odoric’s authorship is found in the mention 
on fol. 185 yo of the death of Dominic and Stephen of Hungary “circa 
aunis dominj. m.ccc.xxx.iii uel. xxxiiij.”. The date of Stephen’s death 
is given in Wadding's Scriptores as 22 April, 1334, as Mr. L. Giles has 
hiudly ascertained. 
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ought to be made also of the extremely interesting 
article entitled '‘The early Franciscan Missions in China*' 
by the late Bishop of Gibraltar, which was printed in 
The East and the Westy April, 1904, pp. 121-142, and 
contains versions of Wadding's text of the letters of 
John of Monte Corvino and Andrew, which are more 
correct than those made by Colonel Yule. Wadding’s 
transcript was unfortunately very far from accurate, and 
his errors have been constantly repeated and perpetuated 
until to-day. The mistakes occur for tlie most part 
where the MS. is a little diflScult to read ; others are due 
to slips or perhaps to misprints, as for example when the 
number of boys whom John had purchased is given as 
cl instead of the original xl ; and at least one alteration 
may be thought to be deliberate. Andrew wrote with 
great candour " sed baptizati non recte Jincedunt 2 >er viam 
Christianitatis ", but Wadding prints “^sed multi ex bapti- 
zatis non recte etc/' 

• Of the life of John and his companions, whose names 
are worthy of immortality" m llaynaldus says, very little 
is known. From his own letters we gather that John 
was born at Monte Corvino in 1246 or 1247. An obscure 
passage of John of Florence (de' Marignolli) says that he 
began life as a " soldier, judge, and teacher of the Emperor 
Frederick",^ who died A.D. 1250! .About the year 1280, 

^ MonumerUa Iliatorica Boemiiv, torn, ii, 1768, p. 85 : qui prime miles, 
judex & doctor Friderici Imperatoris post Ixxii annos factus frater 
Minor. The learned editor ((r. Dobner) says that John of Monte 
Corvino must be the same as John of Plano Carpini, who was in Central 
Asia in the middle of the thirteenth century, and it i« possible that this 
strange confusion existed also in the mind of John of Florence. Colonel 
Yule writes in CcUhay (vol. i, p. 166) that John, already a Franciscan, 
was sent by Michael Palaeologus as a messenger to Cregory X m 1272. 
His authority is no doubt Wadding (Amial. Min,y tom. iv, p. J45 
(an. 1272) ), who says : Opportune tamdem supervenit ex oodem Ordine 
[Minorum] Joannes de Monte Cotvino (quod oppidum est in Apulia 
Daunia) missus ab Imperatore iitteris k verbo, Cregorii assumption! 
gratulaturus, dolorem item expressurus, quod eum videre non licuerit 
autequam e Syria regrederetur, k impeuse Imperatoris nomine acturus 
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at any rate, John was sent as a missionary to the East, 
with several companions, by Bonagratia,^ Minister General 
of the Order of Minor Friars. He seems to have spent 
the time partly at least in Persia, and certainly did not 
then reach China. He returned with letters from Arghun, 
Khan of Persia (August, 1284 -March, 1291), in 1289, and 
was at once sent back by the Pope,^ whose letters are 
dated 15 July, 1289. Apart from what we are told in 
John’s own letters there is little more to say of him. 
Odoric, who saw him near the end of his life, mentions 
him, but not by name, in the following words : Nous avons 
im nostre frere meneur eves<|ue en Tostel de rempereur qui 
tousdis donne la beneicon au grant Caan quant il doit 
chevauchier. Je frere Odric voulz aller avec pour veoir 
la guise et il m'y mena. Nous alamos a procession contre 
I’empereur qui seoit en un char et portames devant nous 
line croix snr un hault baston affin que on la puist mieulx 
veoir et chantam(*s ceste antene : Ve7iiy i^aiicte Hpiritus,^ 
And 2Vie Book of the Estate of the Great Khan also, written 


<le repot it a toties unioiie Ecclesiaium : cujus demum verbis tamquam 
e\ ipsnis Imperatoris ore prolatis, plenain adhiberi fidem in epistola 
rogabat. 

As to flohn's birth-jilace, Wadding says he knew of no evidence to 
decide betM’een Monte Corvino ‘‘in Apulia Danma situm ” and “ nobilius 
oppidum Montis Corvini non loiige a Salerno” {Ann. tom. vi, 

p. 94). But fiom the passage quoted above and from another (tom. v, 
p. 194) where he says: Monte Corvino (quod oppidum baud ignobile 
est in Apulia Dauiiia, non longe a Luceria civitate, juxta latus Apennini, 
versus Orientem), he seems to have preferred the claims of Apulia. 
Moiitecorvino, about 19 km. east of Salerno, is marked in Stielers 
IlandatlaSy 1907, No. 25, and under the name of Rovella in Andrcet^ 
Allgemeiner Handatlas, 1899, No. 103/4, but I have not found the 
Apulian Monte Corvino on any map, though its position may be judged 
from that of Luceria or Lucera. 

^ Frater Bonagratia de Sancto loanne in Persioeto was elected to be 
Minister General at Whitsuntide, 1279, and died at Avignon on Sunday, 
October 3, 1283. Cf. Annales Minommj tom. v, pp. 72, 127 ; Bxdlarium 
Branciscanum t tom. iii, pp. 191 (c), 417 {a), 501 {h). 

^ Nicholas IV, the first Minor Friar to be made Pope. He was elected 
20 February, 1*288, and crowned on the 25th of the same month. 

^ Lee voyages , . , du fr^re Odoric^ ed. H. Cordier, 1891, p. 375. 
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about the year 1330, gives us some account of him in this 
passage which we quote in full : — 

En la ditte cite de cambalech fu uns archeuesques qui 
auoit nom frere iehan du mont curuin de lordre des freres 
meneurs. et y estoit legas enuoiez du pappe clement, 
cilz arceuesques fist en celle cite dessus ditte trois lieux 
de frferes meneurs et sont bien deux lieues loings ly uns 
de lautre. il en fist aussy deux autres en la cite de racon 
[Zaitun] qui est bien loings de cambalecli le voiage de 
trois mois et est dencoste la mer. esqiielz deux lieux 
furent deux freres meneurs euesques. ly uiis eiit nom 
frere andrieu de paris. et ly autres ot nom frere pierre de 
florense. cilz freres iehans larceuescjue conuerty la moult 
de gens a la foy ihesucrist. il est horns de tres honneste 
vie et agreable a dieu et au monde et tres bien auoit la 
grace de lempereur. ly erapereres lui* faisoit tousiours 
et a toute sa gent aministrer toutes leurs neccessitez. et 
moult le amoient tous crestiens et paiens. et certes il east 
tout ce pays conuerty a la foy crestienne et catholique. 
se ly nestorin faulx crestiens et mescreans ne le eussent 
empechiet et nuist. ly dis arceuesques ot grant paine 
pour ces nestorins rainener a la obedience de nostre mere 
sainte eglise de ronime. sans laquelle obedience il disoit 
que ilz ne pouuoient estre sauue. et pout ccvste cause 
ces nestorin scisinat ancient grant enuie sur lui, cilz 
arceuesques comme il plot a dieu est nouuellement 
trespassez de ce siecle. a son obseque et a son sepulture 
vinrent tres grant multitude de gens crestiens et de 
paiens. et desciroient ces paiens leurs robes de dueil. 
ainsi que leur guise est, et ces gens crestiens et paiens 
pristrent en grant deuocion des draps de larceuesque. 
et le tinrent a grant reuerence et pour relique. la fu il 
enseuelis moult honnourableraent a la guise des fiable- 
-crestiens. encore uisete on le lieu de sa sepulture a moult 
grant deuocion.^ And, again, further on; et quant cilz 

^ Joumod Asiatiqtief s4r. ii, tom, vi, 1830, pp. 68, 69. 
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arceuesques dont par cy deuant auons parle edifBa ces 
abbaies des freres meneurs dessus dittes« cil nestorin de 
nuit le destruisoieiit. et y faisoient tout le mal que ilz 
pouuoient. car ilz ne osoient audit arceuesque ne a ses 
freres ne aux autres liable crestiens mal faire en publique 
ne en appert pour ce que ly einpereres les ainoit et leur 
inonstroit signe damour. ces nestorins sont plus de trente 
niille deinourans on dit empire de catliay, et sont tres 
riche gent.^ 

Once more we liear of the great Archbishop in a letter 
addressed to the Pope by certain chiefs of the Alani who 
held posts in the Mongol-Chinese government. This 
letter is dated 1 1 July, 1386, and says : “ Lot this moreover 
be known to your Holiness that for a long time we were 
instructed in the Catholic faith, with wholesome guidance 
and abundant consolation, by your legate Brother John, 
a valiant, capable, and holy man, who nevertheless died 
eight j'oars ago.” ^ This passage would fix the date of 
Johns death in the year 1328 or 1329, and although 
it is placed by modern writers in 1330 or 1333,'^ we know 
of no evidence inconsistent with the earlier date. 

^ Journal Asiatiqne, ser. ii, tom. vi, 1830, pp. 69, 70. Jiahle is the 
inoderii fidele, 

Annahs Mhioriim, tom. vii, pp. 209, 210. Hoc autem saiictitati 
vebtne sit notum, quod longo tempore fuimus informati in fide 
Catholica, A saliibriter gul^ernati, et consolati plurimum per Legatum 
vestrum fratrem Joannem, valentem, sanctum, & su fficien tern vir urn, qui 
tiimen mortuua est ante octo annos. Ct. Cathay^ etc., vol. ii, p. 314. 

Mortuo sub hoc tempore [anno Mcccxxxiii] optimo viro & vere 
Evangelico Ministro Joanne de Monte Corvino primo Archiepiscopo 
Cambalien. in Dominio, & EmpSrio Tartarorum, nijus unius opera 
conversa sunt ad veram fidem plusquam triginta millia Sarracenorum, 
teste l>eato Oderico de Foro- Julio . . . maturo consilio . . . substituitur 
hoc anno frater Nicolaus Minorita . . . datisque . . . viginti Fratribus 
Sacerdotibus, A sex laicis . . . (An7i, tom. vii, p. 138). 

Ecce igitur nos . . . venerabilem fratrem nostrum Nicolaum Archi- 
episcopum Cambaliensem Ordinis Fratrum Minorum . . . providimus 
destinandum. . . . Data Avonione Kalend. Octobris anno xviii 
[1 October, 1333] (ibid., p. 139). This is an extract from the letter 
of commendation sent with Nicholas, the successor of John of Monte 
Corvino, to the great Khan, On pp. 456, 457 of the same tome Wadding 
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In 1307 the Pope sent seven more Minor Friars to act 
as suffragans to John after they had consecrated him 
Archbishop of Khanbalig or Peking. Five only of their 
names are given in the text below (pp. 559, 567), but the 
full list is given by Wadding as follows : Gerardus, 
Peregrinus, Andreas de Perusio sacrm Theologiae Lector, 
Nicolaus de Bantra sive de Apulia, Minister Provincise 
Sancti Francisci, Petrus de Gastello, Andrutius de Assisio, 
Guillelmus de Franchya sive de Villa longa aut Villanova. 
Sbaralea gives six names — Andreas de Perusio, Nicolaus 
de Bantia, Gerardus Albuinis, Ulricus de Seyfridsdorf, 
Peregrinus de Gastello, Guilelnius de Villanova, omitting 
Petrus and Andrutius and substituting for one of them 
Ulricus.^ To these seven, of whom not more than three 
or four reached China, three more were added a few years 
later, namely, Peter of Florence (who has been mentioned 
above, p. 588), created Bishop on 20 December, 1810, and 
Jerome and Thomas on 19 February, 1811.^ Into the 
very meagre later history of the Mission, ending with the 
murder of James of Florence, Archbishop of Zaitun ^ in 

prints the Pope’s mandate to Nicholas dated Avenione xiv. Kal. Oct. 
an. xvifi (18 September, 1333). News of Nicholas’ arrival at Almalig 
had reached Europe in 1338, in which year he is said to have died ; he 
had certainly not reached Khanbalig in June, 1336. 

^ Annalea Minorum, tom. vi, pp. 92, 94 ; BuUarium Franciaeamim^ 
tom. V, pp. 38, 39. 

- Anncdea Minorum, tom. vi, pp. 467-9. 

“Hoc eodem anno frater Jacobus de Florentia Archiepiscopus 
Zaitonensis, & frater Guillelmus Campanus Minontje pro fidci Chnstianee 
confessione occisi sunt a Sarracenis in Mcdorum iinperio, & alii duo 
ejusdem Instituti in odium nominis Romani interempti sunt ab hsereticis 
Nestorinis” {Ann, Min.^ tom. viii, p. 154 [an. 1362], with marginal 
reference to Marian. cUcU. and Chron. antiq.). Marian, is Marianus 
Florentinus, of whose works Wadding has the following notices ; 
Scriptorea Ordinia Minorum, Rome, 1650, p. 249, “Mabianvs Flokentinvs 
. . . Scripsit Fasciculus Ckronicarum Ordinis Minorum. Libris quinque 
opus distinxit. Autographum penes me est, magnoque fuit adiumento 
Annalihus scribendo.” Ibid., Index Materiarum, p. xxxvii, “Mariani 
Florentini. Fasciculus Chrcnicorum Ordinis Minorum, OataXogus piorum 
Laicorum eiusidem Ordinis, CataXogns ilhistrium Foeminamm Ordinis 
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1362, we cannot enter here, and I proceed at once to give 
a transcript of such passages bearing directly on our 
subject as are to be found in those pages of the old Paris 
MS. wliich I have been able to exainine, together with 
an English version, prefixing extracts from some of the 
letters carried by John of Monte Corvino in 1289, which 
have been copied from other sources^ 

N. CktrtK Cakdogus virorum illmfrium Tcrtij Ordinis. (p. xlj) llintoria 
Mont in Alvirmp." The Faxcivulmy which was not (in 1900) known to be 
extant, wiis a history of the Order from its foundation doM'n to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The account of James’ martyrdom 
seems to have been in lib. iv, c. la. ^larianus died while nursing, the 
plague fiatients at Florence in 1023 or 1527. Cf. Collection d'^tudesi 
ft de documoitH isur riiUtoirf da Moycn Age^ tom. ii, Paris, 1900, 
pp. 137 sqq. 

“ I.VCOBVS de Florkntia, Archiepiscopus Zaitonensis, & frater 
(hilielmus Campanu^* pro fidei Christ iaiue confessione in Medorum 
imperio a Saracenis interfecti sunt, cum aiiis duobus Minoritis. vide 
Tom. 4. Annal. 1362. mini. 4. . . . 

“Thomas Tolkntina.s, lacobm de Padua ^ & De metriun laicus, anno 
1321. die 13. Aprilis, apud Thamnam Saracenorum ciuitatem plurimis 
pro Christ i fide tormentis loleratis, ac superatis, victores migrarunt in 
ccelum ’’ {Scriptoren Ord. J/ia., Appendix (not paged), Marty res Ordinis 
Minormn). In the Indix nationwn is the entry, under “Jacobus 
(le Florentia, in Orknted' The place of James' martyrdom, here vaguely 
called “the East", and in the pas^^ages aliove “the Empire of the 
Modes”, must liave been not at Zaitun hut somewhere in Central Asia, 
“ JMfarnw imperio’' being, as Colonel Yule pointevl out, a mistake 
probably for “wnd/o imperio”, the Middle Kingdom, not of China but 
of the house of Chagatai. 

^ In printing the various texts 1 have trieil to copy the originals 
literally and exactlj’, with the exception that the abbreviated words of 
the M8. are printed out in full. While 1 remain responsible for all 
mistakes which may be found, I am very greatly indebted not only to 
the Librarians at the Bibliothequo Nationale but to many friends in 
England for help in various jKiints, and especially to the unsurpassed 
scholarship and kindness of Mr. C. W. Moule, President of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, who has corrected and revised all the 
English versions, and lastly to the late Colonel Sir H. Yule, to whom, 
directly or indirectljs almost every statement and every reference in 
this article is owed. The Editor and printers have earned my best 
thanks by the wonderful patience and accuracy with which they have 
helped me in a troublesome piece of work. The Roman numbers in 
the margin are intended to make reference from the Latin to the 
corresponding jdace in the English version more easy. 
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Latin Texts 

L (Cobyla Cham, magno Principi Tartarorum Illustri 
gratiam in praesenti, quae perducat ad gloriam in 
future. 

Gaudemus in Domino, Princeps egregie, sibique devotas, 
& uberes gratiarum referimus actiones, quod ipse in cujus 
manu corda sunt Principum terrenorum, te prout lajtanter 
audivimus, suae done gratiae dementi pietate praeveniens, 
illo tui pectoris intima foecundavit affectu, quod ad 
Christianitatis terminos ampliandos dirigitur desiderium 
mentis tuae. Dudum siquidein post nostrm promotionis 
initia, certos Nuntios ad iiostram praeseiitiarn ex parte 
Magnifici Principis Argonis Regis Taitarorum Illustris 
transmissos recepimus, nobis apertius refereutes, quod 
ad personam nostraui, & Romanain Ecclesiam. & etiam 
gentem, seu populum Latinorum grand is devotionis 
affectum Magnificentia tua geidt, dictique Nuntii ex parte 
regia cum instantia petieruiit, ut aliquos rtdigiosos Latinos 
ad tuam prsesentiam mitteremus. Nos autem tarn gratis 
& acceptis de tanto, tamque sublimi Principe rumoribus 
intellectis, exultaviinus in Domino vehementer, cum tufe 
salutis augiiientum, tuique nominis gloriam sinceris 
atfectibus cupiamus, Patri luminum, a quo est oinne 
datum optimum, & omne donum perfectum, humiliter 
supplicantes, ut tui pectoris intima de bono semper in 
melius munere sujb inspirationis illuminet, & suse gratite 
rore perfundat ad laudem sui gloriosi nominis & honorem. 
Volentes igitur votis regiis benigne aniiuere in hac parte, 
ac desiderantes admodum, ut ad suscipiendam Christianam 
fidem, quam praedicta tenet & servat Ecclesia, proraptus 
accedas, praesto te ofteras, studiosius occurras, cum sine 
ipsius comitante suffragio placere Altissimo nemo possit : 
Ecce dilectum filium fratrern Joannem de Monte Cor vino, 
cum ejus sociis de Ordine Minorum latorem praesentium 
ad te duximus destinandum, cum instantia postulantes ut 
ipsum & socios supradictos benigne habeas commendatos, 
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eis, quorum doctrinae, cum salutis commoda suggerat, te 
inseparabiliter cupimus adhaBrere, super salubri commisso 
illis negotio, quod salutem respicit animarum, Regii 
favoris auxilium impensurus, ut ejus fulti praesidio utilius 
& efEcacius habere se valeant in eodem, tuque a Domino, 
qui pro minimis grandia recornpensat, geternae beatitu- 
dinis praemia consequaris. Datum Reate III. Idus Julii, 
anno II.^ 

11. (Nobili viro Jolo de Pisis. 

Laetamur in Domino, quod sicut habet fide digna relatio, 
ad dilatandoH Christianae fidei terrninos laudabiliter & 
solerter intendens, illos ad agnitionem ipsius, qui iiondnm 
sunt (^jus lumine illustrati, sollicite induccndo, qiiodque 
cunctis religiosis per partes ipsas habentes transitum iin- 
pendis intuitu Jesu Cliristi consilium, auxilium, & favorem, 
exliibendo te nihilominus illis speeialem, & praecipuum 
proteetorem, de quo tuae laudandm sollicitudinis studium 
tanto amplius eommendamus, quanto magis salutem 
appetimus singulorum. Excitamus itacpie diligentiam 
tuam, & hortamur in Domino Jesu Christo, quatenus circa 
hujusmodi salubres tuos actus & opera sedula, sollicitudinis 
studium largiaris, ut exinde tanto acceptior, & gratior tuo 
reddi valeas salvatori, ([uanto per te plures ab erroris 
invio ad veritatis somitam, & ab iiifidelitatis nubilo ad 
claritatem Catholica^ fidei reducentur. Nos autem bene- 
dictionem nostram tibi tenore pnesentium in tuorum 
remissionem dirigimus peccatorum. Datum ut supra.- 

lU. (Argoni Regi Tartarorum Illustri gratiam in prmsenti, 
quae perducat ad gloriaiu in futuro. 

. , . Sane dilectus filius f rater Joannes de Monte 
Corvino, de Ordine Minorum, lator praesentium, ad 
nostram de Orieiitalibus partibus pnesentiam veniens, 
attentae relationis officio nostro Apostolatui patefecit, 
quod tu . , . erga nos & Romanam Ecclesiam, ac ctiam 

^ Ann. Min., tom. v, pp. 196, 197; Beg. Vat., tom. 44, c. 55, fol. 314 r^. 

* Ann, Min., tom. v, p. 198. 
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alias Christianorum Ecclesias, magn?e devotionis geris 
affectum. Adjecit etiam dictus Frater, quod sibi, ejusque 
sociis, duin in tuis partibus morarentur Christi prose- 
quentes obsequia, humanitatem ^randein . . . tua clementer 
exbibuit magnitudo. . . . Porro, princeps egregio, sicut 
magnificentiae regiae per alias nostras litteras, tibi, per 
venerabilem fratrem nostrum Roban Barsamma, in partibus 
Orientis episcopum, & nonnullos tuos nuncios ad nos 
misses, duxinius iutiinandum, nos, qui, quam\is in- 
sufRcieiitibus mentis, vicarii Chiisti sumus & Petri 
Apostolorum piincipis successores, quam plurimum cupimus 
& ardenti desiderio affectamus, ut quos baptismatis unda 
non diluit & tidei Cliristianae religio non includit, erroris 
invio, per quod gressibus periculosis oberrant, omnino 
relicto, ad recti tudinis semitam revocentur & fidem servent 
fideliter supradictam. ... 

Caeterum praelibatum fratrem Joannem, & ejus socios 
ad partes ipsas salubre prosequuturos negocium quod 
c(eperunt fiducialiter remittentes, instanter exposcimus, 
ut eos, intuitu Dei ob reverentiam Apostolicae Sedis &; 
nostram, benigne habeas cominendatos, eis super hujusmodi 
exequutione negocii favorem regiam impensurus, cujus 
fulti praesidio utilius & efficacins se habere valeant in 
hac parte , quodque aliquos ex ipsis tecum jugiter teneas 
qui tibi tuoque proponant populo verbum Dei, & de salute 
tractare valeant animarum. Datum Reate Idibus Julii, 
anno II.^ 

(Venerabili fratri . . , pairiarche Nestor ianorum, 
saluteTn et apostolicant benedict tonem. 

. . . Ideoque fraternitatem tuam paternis exhortamur 
affectibus ut in filio Dei patris tibi sinceris rnentibus 
suademus, quatenus ad observandam fidem catholicam, 
quam sicut premittitur tenet et servat romana ecclesia 
inconcusse, ac etiam ad ipsius ecclesie unionem, sublato 

" Anru Mtn,, tom. v, pp. 195, 196; Reg, Vat., tom. 44, c. 54, fol. 313 
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cujuslibei tarclitatis obstaculo et nexibus difficultatis 
effractiH festinus acceleres . , . eo inajoris letributionis 
premia proinde conheciiturus a Domino quo plures ad id 
tuo exeiuplo laudabili evocabis, cum facile tralii soleat in 
exemplum a sidnlilis quod a^i conspicitur a pvelalis, 

Speramus eleuim maguarjue tiducia ducimur (juod 
prcmissa libenter et tdficaciter adimplebis, subjectum tibi 
populum ad ea diligenter et sollicite iiiducendo, cum 
bicut dilectus filius frator Johannes de Montccorvino, 
de ordine fratium minorum, lator present] uin multa bona 
multaque laudabilia ojxu-a, quo letanter audi\ imus, de tuis 
studiis no]>is duxerit ]*et*erenda. Suscipe i^itur re\ erenter 
exhortationem sinceram et salubrem devotiis amplectere 
Christi Nicarii suadelam, sic te ]«iudal>iliter ^erere studeas 
ad lionorem et ^loriam omnium conditoris ut in conspectu 
ejus r(Kldaris acccptior cumulo meritoium. Ceterum 
iubtanier expetimiis ut eumdem frativm et ejus bocios 
spetialiter habeas commendatos, i})sos(j[ue benione ac 
favoi'abiliter prosequaris ut, tali et tanio muniti presidio 
utilius et comiJK^dius in ministeiio se ^ereie \akMnt quod 
exercent et ad laudem di\ini nominis opera efficatius 
prosequi Josu Christi. . . . 

Dat. Reate, idibus julii, anno secundo ) ^ 

Bibl iotheque Xatioiuile. 

]\IS. Latin 5006, fol 170 col. 2. 
de noua ecclesia in tartaria fundata et plantata. 

T empore etiam liiiius dementis - pape. Helix noiiitas 
et bona nuntiatio al) interiori yndia et reo^nis 
orientalibus. in partibus oceidentibus et in j taliam uenit 
et latinorum corda. et Hratrum minorum et predicatorum 
clericorum et religiosorum* principum et prelatorum 
eorda gaudio et ammiratione repleuit. 

^ Cbabot, IIiHt, tU Mat JahalaUa ///, pp. 218, 219; Kaj Vat , tom. 44, 
e 48, iol 312 r^. 

“ Clement V was elected 5 June, 1305, ci owned 14 November, 1305 
* (1306 IS his annus pt imns)i and died 20 April, 1314. 
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N am frater Johannes de monte coruino de ordine fratrum 
minorum. beati fFrancissci deuotus ymitator in se 
ipso rigidus et seuerus. et in uerbo dej docendo efc 
predicando facundus. A domino Nicholao papa quarto: 
auctoritate magna et priuilegijs gratiosis fultus. ad 
predicaiidos infideles iter aggressus regnum persarum 
intrauit. et in ciuitate maxima Thaurisio^ aliquamdiu 
conmoratus cum fratribus minoribus et predicatoribus. 
qui ibj in uno loco morabantur fidem xpisti gentibus 
predicantes. et battizantes. Jpse frater Johannes cum 
eis per dies pluros stetit : de inde in yiidiani penetrauit. 
Cuius iter et sanctum opus in ista sua epistola declaratur 
que talis est. epistola fratris lohannis. legati pape. 

E go frater Johannes de monte Coruino de ordine fratrum 
minorum. recessi de thaurisio ciuitate persarum. 
Anno dominj .m®. cc®. Ixxxxj^. et intrnuj in indiam. et 
fuj in contrada yndie. et in ecclesia sancti thome Apostoli 
mensibus .xiij. Et ibj batticzauj circa centum personas 
in diuersis locis. et Socius fuit vie mee ffrater Nicholaus 
de pystorio de ordine fratrum predicatorum. Quj mortuus 
est ibj et sepultus in eadem ecclesia. Et ego ulterius 
procedens peruenj in Katay regnum Jmperatoris Tartarorum 
qui dicitur magnus Cham^ Jpsum uero Jmperatorem 
cum litteris dominj pape ad fidem domini nostrj Jlisuxpisti 
catholicam inuitauj. Qui tamen nimis inueteratus est in 
ydolatria. set multa benefitia prestat xpistianis. et ego 
sum apud eum iam est annus duodecimus. Nestorianj 
quidem xpistianitatis tytulum preferentes Set a xpistiana 

^ Tauris, or Tabriz, in Persia. 

John must have reached Khanbalig in 1294, after the death of 
Kubilai. When Kubilai died on 18 February, 1294, his successor, Temur 
or Ch‘eDg Tsung, was absent in the north. He reached Shang-tu (the 
northern summer capital) on 28 April and was enthroned there on 
10 May, but does not seem to have come bo Khanbalig until 21 October, 
1294 (cf. Yikm Shih, c. xviii, ff. 1 3 v®). John may have gone to the 
Khan at Shang-tu, as Marco Polo had done, or may have seen him first 
in October or November, on his return to lOianbalig. In any cose, 
Khanbalig is the city referred to in the course of his letters. 
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religione plurimum deuiantes tantiim inualuerunt in 
partibus istis. quod non permiserunt quempiam xpistianum 
alterius ritus habere quantu[m]libet paruum oratorium. 
nec aliam quam Nestorianj publicare doctrinam. Ad has 
siquidem terras nec aliquis apostolus nec apostolorum 
discipulus peruenit.^ Et ideo prefati Nestorinj per se et 
per alios pecunia corruptos persequtiones mihi grauissirnas 
intuleruiit. asserentes quod non essem missus a domino 
papa. Set essem explorator magus et dernentatorum 
hominum. et facto aliquanto internal lo ternporis pro- 
diixerunt alios falsos testes dicentes [fol. 171 r®] quod 
alius nuntius fiierit missus deferens imperatori maximom 
thesaurum. et quod ego ilium occiderim. in yndia et 
abstulerim que portabat. Et durauit hec machynatio 
circiter qiiinque annis. Jta quod sepe ad iiiditiiim fuj 
tractus cum ignominia mortis. Tandem per (piorumdam 
confessionem deo disponente Jmperator congnouit meam 
innocentiarn et malitiam emulorum et ipsos cum uxoribus 
et liberis exilio religauit. 

E go uero solus in hac peregrinatione fuj sine confessione 
annis undecim. donee uenit ad me frater Arnoldus 
cilamannus de prouincia colonie nunc est annus secundus. 
N'liam ecclesiam edlticauj in ciuitate Cambaliech ubj est 
precipua residentia regis quam ante sex annos conpleuj. 
vbj etiam feci campanile et ibj tres campanas posuj. 
Battizauj etiam ibidem ut extimo usfjue liodie circa sex 
iiiilia persoiuirum. Et nisi f uissent supradicte infamationes 
batticjsassem ultra .xxx. milia. et sum frequenter in 
batticzando. Item emj successiue .xl. pueros filios 
paganorum etatis infra .vij. et .xj. annorum qui nullam 
adhuc congnoscebant legem, et batticzauj eos et inforniauj 
<m:)s litteris latinis et ritu nostro, et scripssi pro eis psalteria 
cum ymnarijs .xxx. et duo breuiaria. Cum quibus .xj. 

' This sentence^ coining from one who had spent a year at the Church 
of St. Thomas in India, has an interesting bearing on the question of the 
date at which the legend of St. Thomas’ mission to China originated. 
Cf. pp. 568, 569 below. 
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pueri iam sciunt offitium nostrum et teiient chorum et 
edouiadas sicut in conuentu siue sim presens siue non ct 
plures ex eis scribunt psalteria et alia opportuna. Et 
dominus imperator delectatur multum in cantu eorum 
Campanas ad omnes boras pulso. et cum conuentu 
infantium atque lactantium diuinum offitium facio. tamen 
secundum usum cantamus quia notatum offitium non 
liabemus. de bono Rege Georgio.^ 

^ King George is a person of great interest, well known to readers of 
Marco Polo, who, like John of Monte Corvino, calls him a descendant 
of Prester John. He was in fact chieftain of a quite ditferent tiibe, the 
Onguts, called in Chinese ^ ^ Wang-ku or ^ ^ Ta>ta, 

“ Will te Tartars,” who inhabited the country about the great northern 
reach of the Ho or Yellow River. Through this territory John might 
have passed, as Marco Polo did (calling it Tenduc, i.e. % iU T'ien-te), 
on his wa\' to the Mongol court, and so have made friends with 
King George before he had aroused the hostility of the Nestoriaiis 
at Khanbalig ; but Colonel Yule had very good ground for his view 
that he came from India by sea. We hear of King (George’s father 
and uncle, Kunbuga and Aibuga, as the governors of the city of 
Koshang in that most interesting but little -known book Histotrc d* 
Mar JabaJaha III, translated from the Syriac by Dr. J.-B. Chabot 
(p. 19). They are there described as sons-in-law of the Khan [Khoahilai 
N Dr. Chabot’s not quite accurate addition), and Marco Polo states that 
the family had an hereditary right to marry a princess of the Imperial 
family (George himself had married two princesses, a granddaughter 
of Kubilai and a daughter of Temur). Tins statement of these two 
contemporary Western authors is exactly confirmed by the Chinese 
histories, which also tell us of George's jiathetic death. He had been 
taken prisoner in 129S. The Khan sent an envoy to obtain his releUvSc, 
but while the king was in the act of asking this envoy about the welfare 
of his wives and of his infant son he was hurried away and never seen 
again. George was succeeded by his brother yjc fH Chu-hu-nan. 
The biographies of ^ ^ ^ Ai-jm-hua and S ^ ^ Chun-])u-hua 
(as w'ell as of their father and grandfather), ii K*o-li-chi-SHii 

(Gorgis or George) and his son tR $ Chu-an (John), will be found 
in the Yilan Shih, c. cxviii, flf. 4 v"-6 r®; cf. cc. cviii, cix, also. The 
identification of Marco Polo's Tenduc (the city), Koshang of the 
Syriac historj", and the unnamed place in which we are told below that 
King George built a church, is extremely difficult. The most important 
city in the neighbourhood was ^ Ta-t‘ung, at that time known as 
w n Hsi -clung (William of Rubruquis’ Segin) or the Western Capital, 
and the fact that William describes Segin as the see of a Nestorian 
Bishop is perhaps significant. Colonel Yule, who does not seem to have 
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Q vidaiii Rex illius regionis. de Septa iiestorianorum 
xpistianorum. qui erat de genere illius luagnj Regis 
qui dictus fuit presbiter Johannes de yndia. priino anno 
(|UO hue ego ueni inihi adhesid. et ad iieritatem uere fidei 
catholice per me conucrsus ininores ordines suscepit mihi- 
que celebi-aiiti sacris uestibus indutus ministrauit. Jta 
quod alij nestorianj ipsum de Apostasia accusauerunt. 
tamen ipse magnam populi suj partem ad ueram tidem 
catholicam adduxit. Et ccclesiam pulcram secundum 
Regiam magnilicentiam construxit. ad honorem dej nosti j 
sancte trinitatis; et domiiij papo. et nomen meum vocans 
earn ccclesiam Romaiiam. Qui Rex (Georgius ante .vj. 

aimos migrauit ad domiuum uerus xpivStiauus. reiiclo lilio 
herede in cunabulisqui nunc cst annorum nouem. fiVatres 
tamen ipsius Regis (h'orgij cum essent perHdi in erroribus 
Xostorij omnes ({uos ille conmu-terat post Regis obitum 
sub uorterunt: ad scisma pristinum reducendo. Et quia 
ego [171 r", col. 2J fuj solus ncc potuj recedere ab 
Jmperatore Chaan ire non potuj ad illam ccclesiam (jue 
distai ad .xx. dietas. Tamen si uenerint aliqiij boni 
coadiutores et coojieratores sjx'ro i ii deo quod totum poterit 
n‘formari. Nam adliuc liabco priuilegium p]‘edicti Regis 
iJreorgij defunctj. 

J terum dico quod si non fuissent infamationes supradict<* 
magnus fructus fuisset secjutus. Si habuissem etiam 
<luos uel ires socios coadiutores meos. et forte Jmperator 
Chaan fuisset battizatus. Rogo ut tales fratres ueniant. 

<'onsidei‘ed the fact that King George’s capital is called Tenduc hy 
Marco Polo and must necessarily have been ignorant of the Syriuc 
Koshang, says that King George's Church was “probably in Tathung 
LTa-t‘ungl The confusion between King George and Prester John 
is commonly ascribed to the likeness between Wang-ku (Ongut) and 
T ^ Wang-lian (Ung Khan, or Prester John) ; but it is to be 
observed that there was also some connexion between the two tribes. 
M. H. Cordier, who has kindly allowed me to see rough proofs of the 
new edition of Cathay^ says that a branch of the old K<raU still occupies 
the country adjoining Ta-t*ung, and a Chinese author {Yuan ch^ao pi 
ahih chu, 1903, c. viii, fol. 6 v®, note) says that “the Ongut tribe was 
formerly subject to the Kerait tribe 
JRAS. 1914. 


36 
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si uenire aliqui uolunt quod studeant se in exemplum 
dare, et non suas finbrias magnificare. De uia notifico 
quod per terrain Cothay^ Jmperatoris aquilonarium 
tartarorum est via breuior et securioruin. Jta quod cum 
nuntijs. infra .v. uel .vj. menses poterunt peruenire. via 
autem alia est longissima et periculosissiina habens duas 
nauigationes. Quarum prima est secundum distantiam 
inter Achon et prouinciam prouincie. Alia uero est 
secundum distantiam inter Achon et Angliam. et posset 
contingere quod ,in biennio uix perficerent uiam illanu 
Quia prima via secura non fuit a multo tempore propter 
Guerras. Jdeo sunt .xij. annj. quod de curia Romana et 
de nostro ordine et statu occidentis non suscepi noua.^ 
lam sunt duo annj quod uenit quidam medicus Cyrugicus 
lombardus qui de Romana curia et nostro ordine et statu 
occidentis istas partes incredibilibus .blasfemijs infecit. 
propter quod multum dessidero percipere ueritatem. 

R ogo fratres ad quos hec littera peruenerit ut ita 
studeant quod eius continentia possid peruenire ad 
^notitiam domini pape et cardinalium et procuratoris ordinis 
nostri in curia Romana. Ministro generali ordinis nostrj 
supplico pro antiphonario et legendis sanctorum. Graduali 
et psalterio cum nota. pro exemplari quia non habeo nisi 
breuiariurn portatile cum lectionibus breuibus et paruum 
missale. Si habuero exemplar, puerj predict! scribent. 

^ Wadding transcribed this word Gothoruniy and, in the second letter, 
Kathan, It probably stands (as M. Pelliot suggests) for Marco Polo’s 
Toctai, the Chinese ^ Jj^ T‘o-t‘o, descended from Chingis’ eldest son 
Chu-ch‘ih, Khan of Kipchak, whose capital was at Sarai on the 
Volga, north of the Caspian Sea. Cf. Marco PotOy vol. i, pp. 5, 72 ; 
voL ii, p. 492, etc. ; Yuan Shih, c. cvii, fob 5 r®. Toctai seems to 
have been Khan a.d. 1291-1312; cf. Bretschn eider, JNCBRAS.y 1876, 

p. 180. 

^ A sentence should begin at Qiiia •prirm and end with msc&pi noua* 
“Because the first road has not been safe . . . therefore it is twelve 
years . . Colonel Yule, misled by Wadding’s punctuation, took it 
to mean that the missionaries must after all. come by the second, tedious 
route, because the first was not open, and then began a new paragraph : 
“ It is twelve years . . 
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Modo sum in actu hedificandi aliam ecclesiam ad diuiden- 
diirn pueros in pluribus locis. Ego iam Senuj et canus factus 
sum potius laboribus et tribulationibus quam etate. sum 
eniin annorum . quinquaginta octo. Didici conpetenter 
liiiguam et litteram Tartaricham que lingua usualis 
Tartaroruni. et iam transtuli in lingua ilia et littera 
totum nouum testamentum et psalterium que feci scribj 
ill pulcerrima littera eorum. et teneo et lego et predico in 
patent! et manifesto quasi in testimonium legis xpisti. 
Et trac^auj cum supradicto Rege Georgio si uixisset totum 
officium latinum transferre. ut per totam terrain cantaretur 
in dominio suo. et eo uiuente in ecclesia sua celebrabatur 
missa secundum ritum latinum [fol. 171 r^] in littera et 
lingua ilia tarn uerbacanonis quam prefationes.^ Et filius 
dicti Regis uocatur Johannes propter nomen meum. et 
spero in dec qucd ipse imitabitur uestigia patris suj. 
Secundum uero audita et uisa credo quod nullus Rex nec 
princeps in murido possid equari domino Chaan in latitudine 
terre in multitudine populi et magnitudine diuitiarum. 
ffinis. Data, in ciuitate Cambaliech Regni Katay. anno 
dominj in®, ccc V*. die viij. mensis Januarij. 


litteras transmisit frater Johannes predictus 
mW ^ legatus apostolice sedis. Cujdam fratrj pre- 
dicatori viro spirituali. qui circa partes orientis 
pen‘grinabatur gentibus predicandofidem xpisti. 
Per Mercatores uenetianos qui a Tartaria redierunt Et 
dederunt predicto ffratri predicatori in signum ueritatis 
tabulam magnj Cliaan imperatoris. Et ipse frater 
transmisit earn in pluribus locis citra mare fratribus 
minoribus et predicatoribus. Et significauit ipse frater. 
quod plures fratres predicatores qui litteras latinas. 
Grecas. Tartaricas et linguas optime didicerant. et adire 
Tartariam superiorern properauerunt portantes libros calices 


^ As lately as in the seventeenth century {January 25, 1615) permission 
was given to the Jesuits to celebrate Mass in the Chinese language. 
Cf. Havret, La StMe Chr4ticnne de Si-ngan-foUf pt. ii, p. 57, n. 3. 
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et paramenia. Efc fratres predict! ceperunt uiam et 
peruenerunt nsque gaczariam ^ Tartarorum aquilonariuiii. 
set non potuerunt transire propter Guerras, vnde in 
eadem ciuitate remansenint predicantes et batticzantes 
gentes ibidem, quousque Guerra cessaret. Epistola fratris 
Johanuis legati pape. in tartaria. archiepiscopo 


VIIL 



Jeuel•cn^o in xpisto Patri . . ffratrj . tfratrj . 
vicario Generalis ministrj ordinis fratruin 
minorum. Et vicario fratrum et Magistri 


ordinis predicatorum. et fratribus ordimim 


utriusque in prouincia persaruin manentibus. fiVater 


Johannes de Monte Coruino de ordine fratrum minorum. 


Jnutilis xpisti seruus. predicator fidej sacre xpisiiane. 
legatus et nuntius sedis apostolice Romane. Salutem et 
caritatem in eo qui est uera caritas et salus omnium. 
Ordo exigit caritatis ut longe lateque distaiites et maxime 
qui peregrinantur pro lege xpisti. cum reuelata facie 
se inuicem uidere non possunt saltern uerbis et litteris 
consolentur. Cogitauj uos non sine causa mirarj (piod tot 
*anni8 in prouincia tam longinqua consistens minquam 
rneas litteras recepistis. Set miratus sum non minus quod 
nunquam nisi anno isto recepi ab aliquo fratre uel arnico 
litteram uel salutationem. nec uidetur quod aliquis re- 
cordatus fuerit mej, et maxime quia audiuj quod rumores 
ad uos peruenissent quod [171 v®, col. 2] ego mortuus 
essem. Nunc autem notifico uobis quod anno preterite 
in principio January per quendam amicum nostrum qui 
fuit ex Sotijs domini Cothay Canis. qui uenerunt ad 
dominum Chanem de Cathay, ego misi litteras Patri 
vicario et fratribus prouincie gaczarie de statu et 
conditione mea in paucis uerbis. in quibus litteris rogaui 
eundem vicarium quod exempla illarum uobis trans- 
mitterent [?]. Et iam mihi per bonas personas que nunc 
peruenerunt cum nuntijs predicti dommj Cothay ad 


^ Gazaria, or the Crimea. 
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dominum Chanem de Cathay, quod inee littere ad uos 
pernenerunt. et quod ille idem nuntius qui portauit 
litteras meas post modum de Sara ciuitate uenit thauri- 
sium. propter quod de factis et contentis in illis litteris 
cogitauj non facere mentionem. nec iterate scribere Et 
priinum evst de perseejutione Nestorianorum. Secundum de 
ecclesia et domibus conpletis. vj picturas feci fieri veteris 
et nouj tostamenti. ad doctrinam rudium. et scripta sunt 
litteris latinis. Tursicis.^ et persicis. ut omnes lingue legere 
naleant. Tertium est quod ex pueris quos emj et battizauj 
ali(]ui migrauerunt ad dominum. Quartum est quod a 
tempore quo fuj in tartaria in Kathay ])atticzauj . plura 
milia. In isto autem anno domini .m®. ccc. v°. Ego 
incepi unum aliuni locum nouum coram hostio domini 
Clianis. et inter Curiam et locum nostrum uia sola est 
uistans per iactuin lapidis a porta dominj Chanis. 

D orninus Petrus de lucalongo fidelis xpistianus et Magnus 
Mercator qui fuit sotius mens de thaurisio ipse emit 
terrain pro loco quern dixj. et dedit mihi amore dej. Et 
(liuina gratia operaiite. quia utilior et congruentior locus 
liiiberi non posset in toto imperio dominj Chanis pro 
ecclesia catholica construenda. Jn principio augusti locum 
accepi. et assistentibus belief actori bus et iuuantibus. usque 
a<l festum sancti ffrancissci- fuit conpletus. cum muro in 

' Wadding read this M’ord (perhaps rightly) Tarsicia. Tarsia is 
marked on the famous Catalan map. Tarm appears to be a Persian 
word applied in contempt primarily to Christians but also to persons 
of other religions, so that Tarsica lingua might mean ** the language of 
the idolaters ”, i.e. Mongol. From this word as applied to Christians 
is derived probably the term ^ ^ Tieh-Jmeh by which Christians 
were known in the thirteenth century, and indeed until the seventeenth, 
when it appears in the form ^ ^ T^e-erk-sa in Moslem books, 
and as Termi in Trigault’s Christiana Expedition p. 124. 

^ 4 October. The chronology is not perfectly clear. Colonel Yule 
supposed that the site was received in August, 1304, and that some 
building was begun at once, so that, speaking rather loosely, John was 
able to say in January, 1305, that he was in the act of building a new 
church ; by 4 October, 1305, the buildings, including an oratory, were 
finished, but the principal church could not be completed until the 
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circuitu. et doinibus officinis planis. et oratorio, quod 
est capax ducentarum personarum. Set propter yemem 
ecclesiam perficere non potuj. Set habeo ligna congregata 
in domo. et per misericordiain dej perficiam in estate, 
dico uobis quod mirum quoddam uisum est omnibus 
aduenientibus de ciuitate et aliunde, quia non liabebant 
adhuc rumores ex hoc. et uidentes locum de nouo factum, 
et crucem rubeam de super in sublimj positam. 

E t nos in oratorio nostro secundum usum offitium 
cantamus sollempniter quia notas non liabemus 
Dominus Chaam in camera sua potest audire uoces 
nostras, et hoc mirabile factum longe lateque diuulgatum 
est inter gentes. Et pro magno erit. sicut disponet ^ 
[fol. 172 r°] et adimplebit diuina dementia : 

A prima ecclesia et loco nostro, usque ad ecclesiam 
secundam quam edificauj postea sunt duo miliaria 
et dimidium intra ciuitatem. que multum est magna. 
Et pueros diuisi et posuj. partem in prima. et partem in 
secunda constituj. et fatiunt officium per se ipsos. Set 
^ ego sicut cappellanus per edomadas celebro in utraque. 
quia puerj non sunt sacerdotes. de magno imperio 
tarfcarorum. 

D e Regionibus orientalium uobis significo. ^ et precipue 
de Jmperio domini Chaanis. quod non sit ej maior 
in mundo. Et ego habeo in curia sua locum et uiam 
ordinariam intrandi et Sedendi. sicut legatus domini pape. 
et honorat me super omnes alios prelatos. (juocurnque 
nomine -censeantur. Et licet ipse dominus Chaan audierit 
multa de curia Eomana et statu latinorum dessiderat 

summer of IS06. All building in Peking is stopped by the severe frost, 
which does nob break until about the end of February. The fact that 
Quinquagesima fell on 5 March in 1307 precludes the simple solution 
of the difficulties which would be obtained by supposing that John 
dated his letters in the old style, saying 1305, 1306 where we should 
say 1306, 1307. 

^ In the margin below this column is written **per iactum unius 
baliste intended no doubt to explain ** per iactum lapidis ” in the 
text abov-^e (p. 553). 
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tamen multum. uidere nuntios uenientes de partibus illis, 
Jn istis partibus sunt multe septe ydolatrarum diuersa 
credentiuin. et sunt multi religiosi de diuersis septis. 
diuersos habitus habentes. et sunt multo rnaioris austeritatis 
et obseruantie quam religiosi latinj 

D e yndia maiorem partem ego uidi. et quesiuj de alijs 
partibus indie, et esset magnus profectus predicare 
eis fidem xpisti si fratres uenirent. Set non essent 
mittendi nisi uirj Solidissimj. Nam Regiones sunt 
pulcerrime pleiie aromatibus. et lapidibus pretiosis. Set 
de fructibus nostris parum habent. Et propter magnam 
temperantiam et caliditatem aeris et regioiiis. Nudi 
uadunt. modico coopertorio iierenda cooperientes. Et 
propterea artibus nostris sartorum et cordonum. et artifitijs 
non indigent. Jbj est semper estas et nunquam hyemps 
Battizauj ibj circa centum personas. 

I n eadem epistola^ dicit ipse 

frater Johannes, quod sollempnes nuntij venerunt ad 

^ Wadding separated the following paragraphs from the preceding 
hy about twenty pages, and introduced them with a sentence which 
inado Colonel Yule suppose that he (Wadding) considered them to be 
}jart of a third letter, whereas he himself perceived that they formed 
the end of the second letter. Wadding’s words are: Ex nostris 
Scriptoribus nullus est qui exacte aut plena historia hujus optimi Viri 
assumptionem ad prtedictum Archiepiscopat um, & res prteclare gestas 
recenseat : solus inter oinnes beatus OdericUvS de Foro- Julio in Chronicis, 
qua" a principio miindi, usque ad initium Pontificatus Benedicti XIL 
hrcM methodo concinnavit, largius de his traotavit, ex quo potiora hie 
exscribo : Ultra ea qu(v acnpfdf a7ino superior i frater Joannes a Monte 
(‘OrvinOy inquit beatus Odoricus, hoc anno narrat in alia a se scripfa 
Kpistola quod sotemnes Nuncii venerunt ad eum de quadam parte Aethiopke, 
rotjantes, ut illuc pergertl etc. : with the marginal reference ; — B. Oder, 
ad an. 1306. This passage, with its definite quotation {Ultra eay etc.) 
and marginal reference, is a rather serious objection to our supposition 
that the Paris MS. (Latin oCK)6) is the actual book which Wadding used. 
The words “ad an. 1306.” refer back perhaps to the first part of the 
letter in Waddings own AnnaleSy tom. vi, pp. 71, 72. The passage 
just quoted is on p. 91. Monsieur H. Cordier tells me that he knows 
of no other copy of the Chronicles, but at the same time is inclined to 
doubt that the Paris MS. (Latin 5006) is the copy used by Wadding. 
I therefore give the variations between the MS. and Wadding’s text 
which occur in that part of the first letter of w'hich a facsimile 
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eum de eThyopia* rogautes ut illuc pergeret ad predi- 
candnm uel mitterefc predieatores bonos. Quia a tempore 

accompanies this article, omitting all mere differences of spelling. The 
reading of the MS. comes first in each case, followed by that of 
Wadding’s text (2nd edition) : Fol. 170 v®. indie, et in ecclesia : Indi» 
ad Ecclesiam ; Socius fuit vie mee : socius fuit ineie vise ; J}>sum uero 
Jmperatorem cum : ipsum vero cum ; inueteratus est in ydolatria : 
inveteratus est idololatria ; ego sum apud eum iam est annus duo- 
decimus. Nestorianj quidem : ego sum apud eum jam ante duos annos. 
Nestoriani quidam ; quod non permiserunt : quod non permittant ; 
nec aliam quam Nestorianj : nec aliam, quam Nestorianam ; prefati 
Nestorinj : priefati Nestoriani ; explorator magus et dementatoruin 
hominum : magnus explorator et dementator hominum ; facto aliquant o 
interuallo : facto aliquo intervallo ; fol. 171 r®. quod alius nuntius 
fuerit : quod aliquis nuntius fuit ; quinque annis : quinque annos ; Jta 
quod sepe : Ita persiepe : Tandem per quorumdam : Tandem per 
cujusdam ; emulorum et ipsos : aemulorum, quos ; sine confessione : sine 
socio; supradicte infamationes : supradictie informationes ; .xl. jiueros ; 
CL. pueros ; litteris latinis et ritu nostro ; litteris Latinis, & <lra‘cis ritu 
nostro ; in conuentu siue sim presens : in Conventibus fit, sive pnesens 
sim ; imperator delectatur multum : Imperator delectat multum ; tamen 
secundum usum ; & secundum usnm ; de bono Rege (leorgio : omitted ; 
de Septa nestorianorum : Georgius de secta Ne&torianorum ; de genere' 
illius magni Regis : de genere illustri Magni Regis ; sacris uestibus 
indutus ministrauit. Jta quod alij : regiis vestibiis indutus ministravit : 
sed quidam alii ; pape. et nomen meum vocans : Papas vocans ; herede 
in cunabulis ; hserede ferme incunabilis. To these may be added one 
passage from Andrew’s letter, fol. 186 v“ — et sum sano corpore et 
quantum longeuitas uite patitur vigorosus et agilis. niehil quidem preter 
Canitiem habens de defectibus naturalibus et proprietatibus senectutis : 
& sum sano corpore, & quantum longievitas vitae jiatitur, aliijuibus 
adhuc annis in hac messe laborare potero, licet canitiem habeam ex 
defectibus naturalibus & proprietatibus senectutis. None of thew 
differences (except possibly the one to which this note primarily refers) 
seem to me to make it unlikely that Wadding used or made a rather 
hurried copy of the actual MS. which is now at Paris and was formerly, 
according to Colonel Yule {Catkay, vol. i, p. 17), at Rome ; and in any 
case the differences have to be accounted for, and they may as well be 
due to Wadding (or his friend) as to any other scribe. Apart from 
clerical errors like explorator magus et dementatorMw ”, “ uia breuior 
et securioruw “ aduenientibus . . . etuidente^”, etc., the reading of 
the MS. is, I believe, in no instance inferior to that of Wadding’s text. 

^ Kthyopia no doubt represents some part of Asia rather than 
Abyssinia or any other part of Africa, but its exact situation seems to 
be hard to fix. Colonel Yule {Cathay, vol. i, p. 168) points out that this 
deputation probably reached John in India, and suggests that Ethiopia 
may mean Socotra. Herodotus (bk. vii, 70) speaks of the straight^ 
haired **EUiiopians from the sun-rising”. 
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Beati Mathej ouangeliste et discipulonim eiuB. predicatores 
non habuerunt qui eos instruerent in fide xpisti. et multum 
dessiderant ad ueram xpisti fidern peruenire. Et si fratres 
ibj mitterentur oinnes conuertercntiir. ad xpistuin. eifierent 
ueri xpistianj. Nain sunt plurimj in oriente qui sollo 
nomine cristiani dicuntur. et in xpistum credunt Set de 
scripturis et sanctorum doctrinis aliud nesciunt sinpliciter 
uiuentes cum non liaboant predicatores et doctores.. 

J teiu dicit ffrater Johannes quod post festum omnium 
sanctorum battizauit .cccc. [172 r°, col* 2J personas, 
(‘t quia ipse audiuit quod plurcs fratres utriusque ordinis 
ad persas et ad Gaozaiiam accesserunt ortatur eos ad 
l)redicandum feruentcr fidem doiuinj nostri Jhsuxpisti. 
(*t ad faciendum fructum animarum Data dicebat littera. 
q)sa. in Cambaliech ciuitate legnj Katay. Anno dominj 
in*’. cccvj’\ in dominica quimjuagesimc. mensis februarii.^ 

F Rater uero Tliomas de Tolentino- o tartaria rediens 
cum istis epistolis. qui et ipse f rater minor et pre- 
dicator deuotus. iam per annos plures predicauerat inter 
infideles. mmiens in ytaliam. accessid ad curiam Romanam 
ultra montes in vaschoniam, vbj papa Clemens morabatur 
cum cardinalibus. prius hec dei magnalia firatrj Johannj 
(!(' Murro^ olim generali ministro fratrum minoriim, et 
‘ Quincinagesiina fell oii 13 Februjiry in 1306. 

~ Tlionms mitfeiod inart.vrdom in Apiil, 1321, at Tana in Indui, 
together v, ith thivv others. Our MH. bpejiks on fol. 185 of the landing 
of the hones of thes-e maityrs at Zaitiin by Odoric and his companions 
as follows . — “ El cum ab ejs [i.e. the bcrutiniKing oOicials] euasibsemus. 
per d(n gratiam ad ciuitatem Zaitan ad locum fratium nostiorum 
ixiuenimus. Kt cum alijs fratnbus nostiis congaudentes de glorioso 
niartino sanctoiuni fratrum nostroium et gratias deo agentes simul 
nun ahjs xpistianis. ossa vsacra. Sanctorum fratrum. Thome, de 
nuirehia [?]. de oppido tulentiuo. Et fratris Jacobj. de Padua. Et 
tuitrib potrj de aems [Siena]. Et ffratns Deinetiij layci. qui linguas 
*‘ouerat plures. cum ipse in tartaria uatus esset. et adultus. in ecclesia 
nostrorum fratrum recondita sunt reuerenter. et ibj cum multa 
tleuotione conservantur, Cf. p. 541, n. 3. 

** tlohaimes de Muro Vallis was elected Minister General m June, 
1296, mode Cardinal and Bishop of Ostia in 1302, and died in 1312 or 
1313. Cf. Annale$ Minonm, tom. vi, pp. 7, W); Sbaralea, Bidlurium 
^ranciacanum, tom. iv, pp. 423 (6), 429 (d). 
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.tunc cardinali nuntiauit. Et ipse f rater Johannes domino 
pape et cardinalibus retulit. Et aduocatus frater thomas 
in concistorium. Coram domino papa et cardinalibus et 
prelatis sermone preclaro ista dej nostrj ammiranda opera 
sic bene incepta et prosequta. per fratrem Joliannem de 
monte coruino et alios fratres. recitauit. rogans dominum 
papam et cardinales. ut operam darent ut hoc opus dej 
augeretur. et perficeretur. de .vij. fratribus episcopis 

E t dominus papa Clemens gaudio magno repletus cum 
cardinalibus de ista maxima conmutationo dextrt* 
excelsi. Auidus et sollicitus ut tain sanctum opus del 
prosequeretur. ffratri Gun Saluo^ Generali ministro 
fratrum minorum imposuit. ut statim cum consilio fratrum 
eligei*et .vij. bonos fratres minores. ornatos uirtutibus. et 
approbates sensu. et eruditos in scripturis diuinis. et ipsos 
fratres auctoritate sua, Epivseopos ordrnare et consecrar<‘ 
faceret. et illos transmitteret in tartariaui. cum priuilegijs 
dominj pape. ut fratrem Joliannem in Archiepiscopum et 
patriarchain. totius orientis ordinarent et consecrarent. 
•Et [?] ipsi vij. episcopi. sicut sutfraganej illi astarent. in 
propinquis ciuitatibus magnis. iuxta Cambaliech constituti 
Episcopi. vt sicut deus per sanctum ffrancisscum. latinam 
ecclesiam illuminauerat uerbo pariter et exemplo. et ad 
salutem multa milia animarum reduxemt. Jta et per 
discipulos eius. populos orientis infideles. et cristianos 
scisinaticos. et herrantes. ad fidem xpistianam reducen^i. 
et lumen fidej quod per ipsos fratres minores Jhsusxpistus 
in regnis tartarorum accenderat. Jta per eos continue 
augeretur. et conseruaretur. ne posset extinguj. Electi 
ergo fuerunt .vij. boni fratres. a Generali ministro. in 

1 **Hoc anno [1304] in festo Pentecostes celebratum esfc Assiftii 
Capitulum Generale trigesimum quartum, prsesidente Cardinale Joanne 
de Mure, Ordinis Vicario. Electus est in Ministrum (ieneralem frater 
Gondisalvms de Valle-bona, vulgo Balbona (iallwcu», uti aliqui volant, 
Lusitanus vero Ulyssiponensis apud Willotum, provinciie sancti Jacobi 
alumnus, sed provinciie Castellaj Minister. . , Gondisalvus died 
in 1313. Cf. Annalea Minonm, tom. vi, pp. 39, 200. 
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episcopos. Scilicet, duo. de prouincia saiicti ffrancissci. 
que est capud ordiiiis. ffrater Aiidi^eavS lector, de perusio. 
et ffrater peregriiiiis de castello. [fol. 172 v®] ffrater 
Nicholaus de apulia. minister olim prouincie sancti 
ffrancissci. ffrater Guilielinus do firanchya. et alij. tres 
fratres episcopi. de alijs prouincijs ordiiiis. Et cum priui- 
legijs doiiiini pape Misit illos General is minister in tartariaui 
intcriorem et in yiidiam. ad fratrem Johannem. (‘xemplar 
priuilegij ad fratrem Johannem. epistola dementis, pape 
ad fratrem Joliannem. 

C lemens Episcopus. Seruus seruonim dej. Dilecto ffilio 
in ffratrj Jolianni de monte coruino ordinis 

fratrum minorum per nos in Arcliiepiscopum Cambaliensem 
electo (‘t constitiito. salutem et aiiostolicam lieiiedictionem. 
etcetera. (Rex reguin, salvator nostor lesiis Christus, 
inter alia oaritatis opera, quae hominilnis laborantibiis in 
hac valle miseriae magis necessaria et in conspectu divinae 
maiestatis plus aecc*pta fore noscuntur, evangelieae prae- 
dicationis ofiicium, in <juo fratres tui oi'dinis habent 
incumbere assidue utsolliciti pastoribus ecclesiae adiutores, 
maioris priuilegii uoluit pra<‘rogativa praoferri. Propterea, 
ut .sernio Domini dignis progressibus proveliatur, oportet 
viros spirituales, vitae munditiam et intelligentiae gratiam 
cum lohanne sortitos, qui populis et gentibus, Unguis 
regibus<|ue inultis (^hristum Dominum praedicent, prae- 
seriim in partibus illis, ubi negotium catliolicae fidei 
patrocinium salutaris propagationis implorat, in partem 
huiusmodi pastoralis sollicitudinis deputari.) ^ infra. 
Sequitur. 

Sane nup(T ad iiotitiam nostram. et dicte sedis apostolice 
fide digna relatione peruenit. Quod tu olim zelo orthodoxe 
fide] xpistiane accensus et caritate. de mandato sedis 
eiusdem ex premisso consensu ac ordinis tuj et Generalis 
ministri licentia spetiali. vt lucrj faceres animas infidelium 

^ This pa.ss£igd enclosed in brackets and similar passages below are 
taken from Sbaralea (Eubel), HitJlctvitwi tom, v, 1898, 

p. 37, etc. 
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dec uiuo. ad ipsas intideliuin oriontalinni partium te 
personaliter transtulisti. Et in terris doniinij tartaroruni 
quani plures iiifidelium per lauacnini sacri batisniatis ad 
ueram fidem xpisti fauente tibi spiritus sancti gratia 
redusisti fideliter et attente. etcetera (pie secpintnr. 
([Consideraiites igitur attentiiis clara huius saiictae 
operationis studia te in dictis partibus existentem de 
fratriiiii nostrorum consensu et apostolicae plenitudine 
potestatis in civitate Cambalion., inagna ntiqiie et hono- 
raliili regni niagnitici priiicipis magni regis '^rartaroruin in 
archiepiscopuin assnminms et praeficimus in pastorein, 
ciirain et soliicitiidinein aniinariini oinniuin existent iuin 
in toto dominio Tartarornin tibi plenariain coininittentes 
tibique exercendi omnia, (piae ad jura arcliiepiscopalia 
spectare nosciintur, prout perinittunt canonicae sanctioiu‘S 
eadein [auctoritate concedentes plenam 'et liberain potes- 
tatein. Dat. Pictavis, x kalendas augusti, fiiino secundo.])^ 
Concedit doininus papa cleinens fratrj Jolianiij in hoc 
priuih'gio. ut ipse Tactus archiepiscopus. Episcopos 
instituere et consecrare possid et sacerdotes et clericos 
in ciuitatibus et prouintijs orientalibus. (^t oinnein [^] 
auctoiitatem suam concedit sily. ut sicut doininus papa, in 
occidentali et latina ecclesia presidet suminus pontifex 
super omnes episcopos et prelates, beati P(‘tri vicarius. 
Jta et frater Joliannes sunnnus Archiepiscopus presideat 
super omnes episcopos et prelates in partibus illis. lioc 
pacto et titulo. ut semper se subditum romano pontifici 
confiteatur. et ab eo usuin pallij recongnosscat. tarn ipse 
frater Johannes, quam omnes Architipiscopi Cambalienses 
futuri per seeula. rornane ecclesie subiaceant in his pactis. 
Commendat etiani doininus papa fratrem Johannem quod 
ecclesias construxerit. et picturas noui et ueteris testa- 
inenti in eis depingi fecerit. in testimonium mirabilium 
operum dej nostrj. ut rudes populi qui nunquam ista 
audierunt. nec sciuerunt. per picturas ipsas. disscant deum 
^ Bullarium Franciscanum^ tom. v, pp. 37 > 38. 
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inlelligere [172 v®, col. 2] et ainiiiiranda opera eius. Et 
ut fraier JohannCvS Archiopisco])US. et alij fraires in hoc 
opere diuino melius prosperarentur. dominus papa clemeus 
ad domiuuiu Chaan misit epistolam lioiiorihcam in liae 
daia.i . . . [lol. 17:3 r«] . . . 

I lli uero septem fratres Episeopi. et alij fratres cum eis 
(juam plurimj diuino r<‘p]eii spiritu pronpti ad 
obediendum pro nomine domini nostri Jhsuxpisti. 
licentia et benedictione accepta pi-ofecti sunt, predicando 
ubi(jui\ domino coo])erante. fructum fatiendo 

animarum, de fratribus minoribus uisitantilnis captiuos. . . 

(<S6. l)ih*v(o jiJio frufri dr ord. 

frairn ni M tiiorn in jirr n(}.<i asi<ninj>f<> in eplscopnm archi- 
ppiscopalif^ Hedd^ Ciindudien. in doniiaio Tnrinrovmn. 

Rex ret^um Wr. m. in. id supra n. 85 [p. 556] usque 
p(destatein.- UtMUU'in in eisdem partibus incrementum 

^ Hero follow 111 the MS. h'Uer^ ml re<rem tartaronini, oceiipuiig the 
guater part of fol. 172 col. 2, and cpistola doinini clemenii'^. pape. 
fralnhus minorihus euntihus in tartanam ad predicaudum tidem xpi^ti. 
occupying the first t\\enty-t\\o lines of tol. 17«‘l i”, col. 1. 

- Raynaldns {Ann. AVr/t>., tom. k\, p. 2h, an. I.‘l(f7. n. 21) | begins this 
letter thus: ( fc. Dihvto JiJio jratri Andrai dt Ptntdo Ordinns 

Fmlnnii Minornni^ p(r non a^'inmpfo in Epi'^copnm sn^'nnjannnn nreJn 
i fti'iCOjindi'^ ,si'di>s (Jnnihafif iids ni domiino Tartarornm. 

Xup(*r considerante.s attcntiiis clara saiu'Oe opeiationis vStudia, qua* 
dilectus films frater Joanne» <Ie Monte Coi’miio in vrchiepisoopuni 
Camlmlienseni per iio^ assumptu.s in partibus Tartaiorum, secum 
Domino faciente virtiitem, optratus est hactenus, at* in partibus ipsis 
existens assidue operatin’, ipsum fratrem .Toannem Ordinis fratruin 
Minonim professum, & in dictis partibus evisLentem de fratrum 
nostrorum con.silio 9a Apostolica* plenitudine potcstatis m civitatc 
Cambalionsi, magna utiq ; & hoiiorabili regni magnifici principis inagiii 
Regis Tiirtarorum in Aruhiepiscojmm assuuipsimus <fe pnefecimus in 
pastorem, euram & .solicit uilinein animarum omnium existentium in toto 
doininio Tartaronini .sibi plenariam commitlentes ; eiq ; exercendi 
omnia, qme ad jura archiepiseopalia spectare noscuntur, prout per- 
inittiint canonical sanctioiie.s, eadetn auctorilate plenain & liberam 
potestatem. Ut autem . . . 

Wadding {Ann. Min., tom. vi, p. 86) mention.s the letter Nnper 
('onmln'nnfes etc. addressed to Aiidrexv on July 23, hut does not give 
the text. It is evidently from this letter that Eubel restored the 
lost letter to John (p. 560 above). Mosheim {Hist. Tart. Ecchs., p. 123) 
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salutis aniiiiarum perfectius provenire valeat et fides 
catholica semper de bono in melius per evangel icae 
praedicationis doctrinam auctore Domino prosperetur, 
nos (summi regis magisterio eruditi, qui inclinata 
coelorum altitudine, ut hominem redimeret, factus homo, 
discipulos, quos elegit, in universum inundum misit evan- 
gelium praedicare) cupientes viros providos et discretes, 
scientes ad salutem populos incrediilos eriidire, in partem 
hujusmodi sollicitudinis evocare, qui rectas faciant semitas 
Dei nostri et populum acceptabilem ei reddant, te sufRcienter 
in lege Domini eruditurn, vita et religione conspicuum, 
morum honestate decorum ac multarum virtutum iitulis 
commendatum, de fratrum nostrorum consilio et apostolicae 
potestatis plenitudine in adiutorium commissae dicto fratri 
loanni sollicitudinis pro maiori animarum salute specialiter 
deputamus ac in dicto dominio in episcopum assumimus 
et praeficimus in pastorem, mandantes auctoritate prae- 
sentium venerabili fratri loanni Portuensi ^ et dilectis 
filiis nostris loanni tituli Sanctorum Marcellini et Petri 
presbytero ac Lucae sanctae Mariae in via lata diacono 
cardinalibus, ut tibi auctoritate nosti-a faciant munus 
consecrationis impendi, et constituentes te suftVaganeum 
archiepiscopi supradicti, tibi niliilominus et successoribus 
tuis episcopis in eodem dominio succedentes, ut omnil)us 
et singulis gratiis et concessionibus, quas nuper per litteras 
nostras fratribus dicti ordinis in terras Saracenorum, 
Paganorum et aliorum infidelium proficiscentibus auctori- 
tate apostolica duximus indulgendas, auctoritate nostra 
libere uti possis. Volumus itaque ac tibi in remissionem 
iniungimus peccatorum, quatenus, huiusmodi cominissum 
tibi pastorale ofBcium in Dei et nostro nomine devote 

gives a similar letter, beginning Comiderantea olim, addressed to 
William of Villa-nova, and (on p. 126) a letter beginning “Hex regum*' 
(cf. p. 559 above) addressed to Peter of Florence. It seems to be 
impossible to say exactly how the text of these various letters stands 
in the Vatican Registers without access to the Registers themselves. 

^ i.e. loannes de Muro ; cf. p. 557, n. 3. 
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SHScipiens, cum divinae benedictionis gratia ad partes 
easdem to personaliter transferas, propositurus ibi verbum 
divinum, prout Spiritus sancti gratia dabit tibi, ac de 
nostro et apostolicae sedis favore plene confisus dictum 
oflScium sic solerter et sollicite secundum datarn tibi a Deo 
prudentiam exequi studeas, ut fructum afferas et fructus 
tuus manens in prolem filiorum adoptionis excrescat, et 
sponsa Christi ecclesia, de sua foecunditate in Christo 
sponso suo congaudiens, fidelem et utilem ministrum se 
destinasse laetctur, et dictaruui partium populi salutis et 
(juietis angelum suscepisse in Domino glorientur, tuque 
proin nihilominus ipsius ecclesiae gratiam et divinae 
i*etributionis gloriam uberius merearis. Datum Pictavis, 
X kalendas augusti, pontiticatus nosiri anno secundo. 

In e. m. dilecto Jilio Nicolao de Ba)itia einsdem ordinis. 

In e. m. diLJil.^fv, Gerardo einsdem ordinis. 

In e, m, (lil. JiL fr. Ulrica de Soxffridstorf einsdem 
ordinis. 

In e. m. dil. Jil. fr. Peregrino de Casiello einsdem 
ordinis. 

In e. m. dil. jil. fr. Gnilelmo de Villanova einsdem 
ordinis. 

87. Dilectis jiliis Gerardo AIbnini, Ulrica de Seyfrids- 
dorf [Seistdstorf\ Gnilelmo de Vilkmovay Nicolao de 
lianiia [Bontra\ Andreae de Perusio et Peregrino de 
Gastello, ord. frairicm Minornm, per nos assnmptis in 
episcopos snffraganeos archie piscopalis sedis Camhalien. 
dominii Tartarorum. 

Nuper considerantes etc. Dat. Pictavis, X kal. augusti, 
anno secundo. 

88. Dilecto Jilio fratri lohanni de Alontecorvino de 

ord. fratrxim Minornm nos in archiepiscopnm 

Camhalien. assumpto. 

Pridem considerantes etc. Dat. Pictavis, X kal. augusti, 
anno secundo.) ^ 

^ Bull. Franc, y tom. v, pp. 38, 39. 
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[fol. 186 r®, col. 2.] ^ 

E t quia vir Rcligioisus et venerabilis. ffrater Joliaiiiuvs 
de ordiue luinorum primus in Regno Katbay. et in 
campaliech ciuitate magna seminauit uerbuin dej. et 
fundauid ecclesias. et plusquam .x. milia tartarorum 
conuertit ad xpistum et batticzauid. Ad (^uem Clemens, 
papa .V. plures fratres consecratos in episcopos. tras-"^ 
misit et pallium pontificale : pro se et omnibus 8\ic- 
cessoribus sujs. ^ 

y nus uero de illis fratribus episcopis. po«t annos pfurimos 
tales remisit epistolas. (|ue sub l)reuitate inferius ^ 
describuntur. ita contiiientes. 


r lRatcr Aiidr(‘as. de perusio. de ordine mindrum 
fratruin. Diuina permissione vocatus Episcopus. 
Reuerendo Patri. itratrj . + . Guardiano perusini 
conuentus salutem et paeem in domino sempi- 
ternam. et infra. Secjuitur. 

Nam propter iuimensam terrarum mariuuKjue distantiam 
inter me et \os interiectam uix sperare possum quod 
littere ad uos per me transmisse ad manus uestraf^ ualeant 
peruenire. et infra subsequitur. Noueritis me ita(jue cum 
bone memorie fratre peregrino Coepiscopo et inee peregii- 
nationis indiuidiio comite post multos labores et langores 
inedias uariaque incoiiioda atque pericula in terra pari ter 
et in mari ubj fuinius rebus omnibus et etiam tunicis et 
liabitibus spoliati. Demum deo Juuante ad Cambaliensem 
ciuitatein que sedes est imperij niagni Chanis anno 
dominice. incarnationis. Millesimo. ccc°, xviij.^ ut cRdo 
peruenisse. vbj secundum mandatum a Sede Apostolica 
nobis datum. Arcliiepiscopo consecrato nioram ibj per 
quinquennium ferine contraximus. Jnfra quod temporis 


^ This date is manifestly wrong, but whether Wadding’s Mcccviii is 
the right correction is very doubtful. Mcccxiii is perhaps more plausibly 
as Andrew says that he spent five years in Khaftbalig and went W 
Zaitun four years before 1322 . 
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spatiim procura™mus. Alapha : ^ ab Jmperatore magnifico 

pro uictu et vestitu octo personaruni. E&t autem alafa 

impeiise quas iinperator quas iinperator tribuit nuntijs 

inagnatoruin. oraioribus. bellatoribus. et diuersorum artium 

artificibus. et Joculatoribus pauperibus. et diuersis diuer- 

saruin conditionuiii persoiiis. quo impense pluriumlatinorum 

*Reguin introitus expensas que transscenduiit. De diiiitijs 

inagnificeiitia et gloria hnius magnj Jmperatoris. de 

vastitate Jmperij. iiiultitudine populoruin. iiurnerositate 

Ciuitatuiii et magnitudine earundeiii. et de ordinatione 

^Jmperij in qno nemo aduersus alinm ausns est leuare 

gladium. traiiseo. quia loiigiini foret [fol. 186 scribere 

et audiontibus incredibilia iiiderentur. Nam ego ipse qui 

presens sum talia audio quod iiix ipsa credere possum. 

etcetera.' Secpiitur. infra. Est <]uedam magna ciuitas 

iuxta mare Occeaimm (lue uocatur lingua persica Zayton - 

in qua ciuitate vna dines domina Arinena Ecclesiam 

erexit pulcrain satis ct grandem. quam quidcm de ipsius 

uoluntule per Archiepiscopum cathedralem etlectam cum 

conpei<*niibus dotibus. iiratri (ilerardo Episcopo et 

fratribus nosiris qui cum eo erant donauit in uita et in 

morte'^ reliquid, qui primus eandein cathodram suscepit. 

Mortuo autem dicto Episcopo injbj que sepulto uoluid 

Afchiepiscopus in eadem ecclesia me facere successorem. 

Set ego. Iniius modi locationi et sucessioni me non 
* % 

^ This 18 one of many indications in this letter of the many 
foreigners and of the prevalence of foreign languages in China under 
the Mongol rule. Colonel Yule {Cathay, vol. i, p. 222) says that 
Quatremore {UaHhvi*ddhi, p. 371) points out that Rasliid ed-Din uses 
^alafiih to signify (1) the allowance made by the prince for the keep of 
animals such as e^phants, and (2) an allowance for the entertainment 
dt ambassadors and other like personages. Y ulo himself compares the 
Arabic fodder, and br/w/, a soldier's wages, a stipend or provision. 

“ The identity of Zaitun is much disputed, imt the weight of evidence 
appears to be in favour of it being Ch‘uan-chou in Fukien. 

Among other evidence which has been neglected is the discovery at or 
tipar Chbian-chou in 1019 and 1638 of three stones carved with crosses. 
lAvlhe dd^te below (p. 567) “in Zaito in Zayton is perhaps a copyist's 
^rror. 

JKAS. Idl4. 


37 
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prebente assensum ipsani contulit f ratri Peregrino Episcopo 
memorato qui illuc liabita opporfcunifcate se contulit. et 
posquam paucis annis rexid eandem. anno dominj m°. 
ccc. xxij®. in crastino octane Apostolorum Petri et pauli 
diem clausid extremum. Ante cuius decessum per quattuor 
fere annos ego qum in Cambaliech non eram consolatus 
ex aliquibus causis. procurauj quod dictum Alafa eljmiosina 
imperialis mihi daretur in prefata ciuitate Zayton. que 
distat a Cambaliech itinere mensium fere trium ut dixi 
sollicite procurauj. Et cum octo equitaturis ab imporatore 
mihi concessis ad eandem ciuitatem cum magno lionore 
perrexi et applicuj adhuc fratre Peregrino prefaio uiuentc. 
Et in quodam nemore proximo ciuitati ad quartam partem 
vnjus miliarij Ecclesiam conuenientem et pulcram hedi- 
ficari feci cum omnibus ofRcinis sufficientibus. pro .xx. 
fratribus. et cum .iiij. cameris quarunr quelibet esset pro 
quocumque prelato sufficiens. Jn quo quidem loco nioram 
traho continuam et uiuo de elymosina regia memorata. 
que iuxta mercatorum Januensium extimationem ascendere 
•potest annuatim ad ualorem . C . florenorum aureorum 
uel circa, et de hac elomosina magnam partem in liedi- 
ticatione loci predict! expend!, cuj similem in hermitorijs 
in tota nostra prouincia nullum scio quo ad pulcritudinem 
et omnem conmoditatem. 

D enique non longo elapso tempore post obitum [186 

col. 2] fratris peregrinj recepi decretum Archiepiscopi 
de locatione mea in memorata ecclesia Cathedral!, cuj 
location! assensum prebuj causa rationabili suadente. et 
nunc in loco uel ecclesia ciuitatis nunc in hermitorio 
moram facio iuxta mee libitum uoluntatis. et sum sano 
corpore et quantum longouitas uite patitur vigorosus ot 
agilis. nichil quidem preter Canitiem habens de defectibus 
naturalibus et proprietatibus senectutis. Sane in isto 
vasto Jpperio sunt gentes de omni natione que sub celo 
est et de omni septa. Et conceditur omnibus et singulis 
uiuere secundum septam suam. Est enim hec opinio 
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apud eos seu potiiis error, quod unus quisque in aua septa 
saluatur, Et now predicare possumus libere et secure. 
Set de iudeis et sarracenis nemo conuertitur. De ydolatris 
batticzantur quam plurimj. Set battizatj non recte 
inceduut per uiam xpistianitatis. de sanctis fratribus. 

Q uattuor nostri fratres martiriczati fuerunt in yndia 
a sarracenis. quorum unus bis in i^nem copiosum 
iniectus illesus cuasid. Et tamen ad tarn stupendum 
miraculum iiullusest a sua perfidia permutatus. hec omnia 
supradicta sub breuitate uestre paternitati destinare 
curaiij. ut per uos ad aliorum notitiam deuoluantur. 
tfratribus spiritualibus et amicis meis precipuis non scribo 
quia qui decesserint et supersint ignore, vnde rogo quod 
me habeant excusatuni. oiniles saluto me que omnibus 
reconmeudo iniime quantum possum. Et vos pater 
(luardiane reeonrrivndetis me Ministro et custodi perusino. 
et alijs fratribus imiuersis. 

O mnes episcopi suftVaganej facti per dominum papam 
elementem Kambaliensis sedis migrauerunt in pace 
ad dominum. Ego solus remansi. ifrater Nicholaus de 
lianthra et frater Andrutius de Asisio et unus alius 
<q>iscopus mortuj fuerunt in ingressu yndie inferioris in 
l(‘rra quadam ealidissima ubj et plures alij fratres mortuj 
sunt et sepulti. valeat in domino uestra paternitas nunc 
et semper. Data in Zaito in Zayton anno doininj. ccc^. 
xxvj*^. in mense Januarij. 

Finally we give tlie full text of a passage from the 
Chronicle of John of Winterthur to wliicli Colonel Yule 
only alludes {Cathay, vol. i. p. 173) without translating 
or quoting it. The passage has many points of interest. 
First it coniiiins probably a reference to the German 
Brother Arnold (cf. p. 547), John of Monte Corvinos 
earliest companion at Khanbalig. Tlien it gives a summary 
of what is beyond doubt a letter (No. VI, above) of John 
(although it ascribes the authorship to the German), in 
which the following points are to be noticed. It is 
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interesting to find the author at that date drawing 
attention to the bearing of the letter on the question of 
the extent of St. Thomas' travels in Asia (<if. p. 547, n. 1). 
Secondly we notice that the correct number of John's 
foundlings, forty, is preserved as against all the printed 
texts of the letter itself. The confusion between King 
George and Prester John is carried a step further hy the 
statement that John of Monte Cor\ino had converted 
Prester John ; but perhaps the writer had read Marco 
Polo, who says “ Et de ceste provence en est rois un dou 
legnages au Prestre Johan, et encore esl Prestre Johan, 
son nom est Giorgie." {Pecnexl de voyages, tom. i, p. 74). 
Then, again, the destination of the letter, though w^e can 
gather it from the second tetter (ef. p. 552), is plainly 
told us. It was “ directed to his General of the Northern 
Vicariate". Pascal of Vittoria, whose letter of 1338 is 
translated by Colonel Yule (Cathay, vol. i, pp. 231-7), 
speaks of ' Gazaria in the Vicariat of the North, and in 
the empire of the Tartars ", and again of “ Sarray, a city 
•of the Saracens of the Tartar empire, in the Vicariat of 
the North." Lastly we seem to have some fragments 
of the original letter preserved for us whicli would 
otherwise be lost, for the statement tliat John used to be 
summoned to appear before the Khan, taking with him 
four or six or eight of his choristers, cannot be explained 
as a summary or even as a vague recollection of any part 
of either of John's letters as they now exist. 

The passage is as follows : — 

Paucis annis evolutis ante prsedicta [i.e., very vaguely, 
A.D. 1330], quidam frater ordinis Sancti Francisci,oriundus 
de partibus inferioris Alemaniae peregre profectus ad 
partes infidelium, ad evangelizandum eis Christum, cujus 
epistolam ab eo directam suo general! de vicaria aquilonari 
legi, latam & diffusam, laudabiliter ibi gessit, fructum 
animaruin pinguem faciendo. Nam, ut ex episiola sua 
elicui & excerpsi, multam gentem in imperio Canis 
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Magni Tartarorniii Iniperatoris, fonte baptismatis & verbo 
salutifero pra^dicationis ad fidem Chrisfci convertit : immo 
inaxiniuni fructuin aniinarum fecisset, si Nestoriani 
hseretici sive falsi Christiaiii illic multipHcati, ipsi non 
obstitissent. Nam illi felicibus eorum actibus invidentes, 
ipsi pro viribus advcrsabantur. Interdum aliquos per 
calumiiias, detract! ones falsas, adulationes de majoribus 
natn illius terras contra eiim concilabant, flagellationes, 
incarcerationes, & varias castigationes apud potentes per 
2 )lure.s dies & aniios prociirabant ei nefarie fieri : quae 
omnia patienter j3ro Christo sustinuit. Quandoque Canis 
Magnus, quia eiiin intiinc dilexerat, percipiens eum 
innoconter pauiis adstrictuiii, turris vel arctae ciistodiae 
inancipaturn, clenienter eripuit ipsum a captivitate, & a 
cunctis tribulationibus suis, libertati eum restituendo, 
pcenas graves eis minando, qui eum de caetero verbis vel 
factis la'deieiit. Aliquot annis in plagis orientalibus & 
aquilonaribus degens, postquam ij^sas intraverat, forte 
VIII. vel IX. Tam perfecte idioma terrse illius vel gentis 
didicerat, quod potenter & audacter in eo seminare poterat 
^erbum Dei. Taniiim etiam priedicationibus suis in 
populo fructitica\ it & profecit, homines ad Christi fidem 
trahendo, quod frequenter infra spatium unius mensis 
vel liebdomadm multa millia hominum ad ejus baptismum 
('onvolarunt, in locis ubi j^nedicaverat, ut fatetur in 
epistola. Ante numpiam Kvangelium Christi fuerat 
pra3dicatum : (juantjuam eniin de beato Thoina legatur, 
quod per eum India, quae sibi in sorte praedieationis 
advenerat, in magna parte. & per duos pueros Romanos 
tempore Silvestri Papae, & Constantini Imperatoris 
Romani, ut legitur in Ecclosiastiea liystoria, in Christum 
crediderint ; tamen juxta verlmm suum ad loca, ubi ipse 
evangelizavit Christum, nullus Katholicus ante ipsum 
fundamenta, vel saltern lapidem primariuin fidei ortho- 
doxas qui poneret, venit. Nulla insitio, immo nec plantula 
fidei Apostolic 80 ante eum illic pullulavit : sed ipse primus 
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large ibi semen Christiana serens doctrinae in terram 
bonam, vomere praedicationis & conpunctionis scissam, 
uberem messem credentium sive ad Christum conversorum 
messuit ; diligens enim et indefessus quia fuerat operarius 
in vinea Christi & in agro Dominico, manipulos non 
paucorum conversorum, sed plurimorum millium reportavit. 
Presbiterum & Johannem, Regem opulentuni & potentem, 
de quo plura hyperbolice in imo libello apud nos leguntur, 
ad Christum & per eum totam suam gentem convertit. 
Sed lieu post mortem suam disciplinse Christianae per- 
niciosam ad vomitum paganism! compulsa rediit, per 
successorem suum ydolatram pessimum & tyrannuin ; quos 
revocare oves errantes & perditas ad caulas sen ovile 
fidei, frater memoratus non praevaluit, quia nimis ab iilo 
regno elongatus, dcgens in ditione Canis Magni, Domini 
dominantium ultra XX. vel XXX. dietas fuit. Hie saepe 
dictus frater XL. pueros terrigenos emit, litterasquc 
Latinas & Gramaticam eos docuit : tandem \'ero post 
lactis & pulmenti pueris congruam refectionem ipsis 
ministratam, solidum cibum ipsis praebuit, eos in Musica 
& in Sacra pagina inbuendo, horas quo(iue canonicas & 
cantum adeo perfecte didicerunt, quod eas alternatim in 
choro psallere egregie noverunt ; Quidam etiam eorum 
ingeniosi, & vocifei'ati pra& aliis existentes chorum gloriose 
rexerunt. In cantu ipsorum Canis magnus sumrae 
delectabatur : unde praedictus frater ipsorum magister & 
instructor frequenter vocatus ab ipso fuit, ut assumptis 
secum IIII. vel VI. solatium sibi per cantum ipsorum 
faceret, qui sibi libenti animo obtemperans, & in hoc 
satisfacere & complacere affectans, alternatim ex pueris 
praefatis IIII. VI. vel VIII. secum assumptis coram Cane 
Magno & suis Satrapis in aula regia comparens pluries, 
per svavem melodyam ipsorum sibi gaudium & Isetitiam 
non modicam impendebat, eum cum suis taliter intime 
demulcendo, & mirabiliter recreando. Hanc ob causam 
frater ille, & propter vitae suae simplicem puritatem, & 
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sanctam laudabileinque conversationem, tantam gratiam 
invenit, quod eum propitium patronum, protectorem, & 
quasi praecipuum & singularem amicum in cunctis suis 
necessifcatibus gratiosissime sentiebat, in oculis Principis 
ssepe dicti»^ 

English Versions of the above Latin Texts 

L To Kubilai the great Khan, famous Prince of the Tartars, 
grace in the pr(*sent time to lead to glory in the 
future. 

We rejoice in the Lord, noble Prince, and give Him 
devout and abundant thanks that He, in whose hand are 
the hearts of the Princes of the Eartli, preventing you, as 
we have heard witli joy, with gentle piety b}^ the gift of 
His grace, has filled j^our inmost heart with such feelings 
that the desire of your mind is directed towards the 
enlarging of the boundaries of Christianity. For shortly 
after the beginning of our promotion we received in 
audience trustworthy messengers who had been sent by 
the Sfagnificent Prinet^ Arghun, famous King of the Tartars, 
who told us very plainly that your Magnificence bears 
a feeling ot great love towards our person and the Roman 
Church and also towards the nation or people of the 
Latins. And the said messengers earnestly begged on 
behalf of the king that we would send some Latin monks 
to your court. But we, when we heard such pleasing and 
acceptable reports of so great and so sublime a Prince, 
rejoiced exceedingly in the Lord, sincerely desiring the 
increase of your health and the glory of your name, 
and humbly beseeching the Father of Lights, from whom 
is every good gift and every perfect gift, that He will 

^ Corpus Historicum Medil Aevi etc., a Jo. Georgio Eccardo, Leipsic, 
J 723 ; No, XXIV (beginning at col. 1734). Johannis Vitodurani Chronicon 
a Friderico II. Imp. ad an. 1348. procedens, cols. 1895-7. John of 
Winterthur was a Minor Friar and his Chronicle seems to be in a four- 
teenth century MS. at St. Gall. 
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lighten your heart, ever proceeding from good to better, 
with the gift of His inspiration, and will sprinkle you 
with the dew of His grace to the praise and honour of 
His glorious Name. Wishing, therefore, to fulfil the King s 
desires in this respect, and greatly longing that you may 
readily consent, and be prepared, and very eagerly agree 
to accept the Christian faith which the aforesaid Church 
holds and preserves, since without His help accompanying 
no one is able to please the Most High ; Lo, we have 
chosen our beloved son Brother John of Monte Corvino, 
with his fellows of the Order of the Minors, the bearer 
of the present letter, to be sent to you, earnestly praying 
you to receive him and his aforesaid companions with 
kindness (to whose teaching we desire that you may 
cleave close, since it tells of things meet for salvation), 
and to grant them the help of your ‘Royal favour for 
the healthful work committed to them, which has in view 
the salvation of souls, that trusting in tliat protection 
they may be able to conduct themselves with more 
advantage and efiect in the same, and that you maj’^ win 
from the Lord, who repays the least service with great 
rewards, the prize of eternal blessedness. 

Dated at Rieti the third day before the Ides of July in 
our second year (July 13, 1289).^ 

To the Noble Joins of Pisa. 

We rejoice in the Lord because, according to trust- 
worthy report, you make laudable and wise eftorts to 
extend the boundaries of the Christian faith by diligently 
bringing those who are not yet lightened with its light 
to the knowledge of the faith ; and that to all the clergy 
who pass through the land you grant in reverence for 
Jesus Christ help and kindness, showing yourself no less 
their chief and special protector. Wherefore we commend 

* Ann, Min,^ tom. v, pp. 196, 197 ; Reg, Vat,^ tom. 44, c. 55, fol. 314 r<*. 
This is followed by a letter to Kaidu, in which again there is no hint 
of John or any other missionary having gone to his domains before. 
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the zeal of your laudable diligence all the more fully as 
we seek the safety of each one the more. And so we 
stir up your diligence and exhort you in the Lord Jesus 
Christ so that you increase the zeal of your carefulness 
about your salutary deeds of this kind and untiring work, 
tliat tlience you may be rendered more pleasing and 
acceptable to your Saviour in proportion as more are 
brought by you from pathless wandering to the way of 
truth, and from the mists of unbelief to the clear light 
of the catholic faith. And we send you our benediction 
according to tlic tenor of the present letter for the 
remission of your sins. 

Dated as above (July 13, 1289).^ 

Ill, To Argliun, famous King of the Tartars, grace in tlie 
present time to lead to glory in the future. 

Our wellbeloved son, Brother John of Monte Corvino, of 
the Order of the ilinors, tlie bearer of the present letter, 
>vho has come into our presence from the Eastern Lands, 
lias made it jilain to our Apostlcship by his careful 
accounts that you . . . bear a feeling of great love 
towards us and the Koman Church, and also towards 
other Chui'clies of Christians. Tlie said Brother added 
too that your Mightiness had been good enough to show 
great kindness to him and to his tjoiiipanions while they 
stayed in your country pursuing the service of Christ . . . 

ilorcovor, most excellent prince, as in our other letter to 
your Royal Magnificence we tliought it riglit to intimate 
to you by our venerable brother Rabban Barsauiiia, Bishop 
in the East, ami certain of your envoys who were sent 
to us, we, wdio though unworthy are the Vicar of Christ 
and successor of St. Peter the chief of the Apostles, 
exceedingly wish and ardently desire that those whom 
the water of Baptism has not washed nor the Church of 
the Christian faith included may altogether forsake the 
* ^ Ann, tom. v, p. 198. 
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pathless wanderings in which they stray with dangerous 
steps, and be brought back to the right way and faithfully 
keep the aforesaid faith. . . . 

And in confidently sending back Brotlier*Jolm, of whom 
you have had a foretaste, and his companions to your 
country to carry on the work of salvation which they 
have begun, we earnestly pray that you will accept our 
introduction and receive them kindly in leverence for 
God and from respect for the Apostolic See and for us, 
granting them the Royal favour for the carrying on of 
such work . . . : and that you will keep some of them 
with you continually that they may put the word of 
God before you and your people, and may be able to 
work for the salvation of souls. 

Dated at Rieti on the Ides of July in our second year 
(July 15, 1289).! 

IV. To the venerable brother . . . [Jabalaha], Patriarch of 
the Nestorians, health and Apostolic benediction. 

• And so we exhort you. Brother, with fatherly love, as 
also in the Son of God the Father v e persuade you with 
a sincere heait to observe the catholic faith w^hich the 
Roman Church holds and keeps inviolate as it is handed 
down, and to remove every obstacle and delay and break 
the bands of difficulty and to liasten ... to be united 
with the same chuich ; and so shall you win the prize 
of a greater recompense from the Lord as }ou shall 
provoke the more to it (i.e. to union) by your laudable 
example; for subjects are wont to be easily drawn to 
follow the example of what they see done by those set 
over them. 

For we hope and most confidently think that you will 
gladly and thoroughly fulfil what we set before you, 
by diligently and carefully persuading the people who 
are subject to you to it, since our beloved son, Brother 
^ Am. Min., tom. v, pp. 195, 196; i?egr. Vat., tom. 44, c. 64, fol. 313 
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John of Monte Corvino, of the Order of the Minor Friars, 
the bearer of this letter, has thought good to tell us, 
concerning your zeal, many good and laudable works, 
of which we have heard with joy. Accept then with 
reverence the sincere exhortation and devoutly receive 
the salutary persuasion of the Yicar of Christ, that you 
may study so laudably to behave yourself to the honour 
and glory of the Creator of all things as to render yourself 
by increase of merit more pleasing in His sight. Moreover, 
we urge you to accept our special introduction for the 
same Brother and his companions, and to treat them with 
kindness and favour, that, fortified with such and so great 
protection, they may be able to conduct tliemselves in 
their ministry more profitably and conveniently, and 
more effectually to carry on the work of Jesus Christ 
to the praise of the Divine Name. . . . 

Dated at Kieti on the Ides of July in the second year 
(July 15, 1280),^ 

MS. Latin 5006. 

V. Concerning the foundation and planting of a new Church 
in Tartary. 

In tlie time, likewise, of this Pope (Element happy news 
and good tidings from IniKu* India and the kingdoms of 
the East came in the parts of the W(‘st and into Italy, and 
filled the hearts of the Latins, and the hearts of the Minor 
and Preaching Friars, clergy and lay, of the Piinces and 
Bishops with joy and wonder. 

For Brother Jolin of Monte Corvino, of the Order of 
Minor Friars, a devout imitator of the blcsSsed Francis, 
stern and severe to himself, and eloquent in teaching 
and preaching the word of God ; supported with great 

^ Chabot, Hid* df Mar Jahalaha, pp. 218, 219; Beg. Vaf., tom. 44, 
c. 48, fol. 312 r«. Chabot copies the text fiom Lauglois, col. 391, 
No. 2218, Jabalaha III, Tatriarch from 1281 to 1317, was a Uigur born 
in 1245 at Koshang in China. He tra\ elled to the West with his master 
Bar Sauma (or Rabban Sauma), a native of Khanbalig, about the year 
1275. Bar Sauma was sent by Arghun on an embassy to the Po^ie, the 
Kings o! France and England, and other European potentates in 1287. 
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authority and gracious privileges by lord Pope Nicliolas IV, 
set out on his journey to preach to the infidels and entered 
the kingdom of the Persians. And after he had sojourned 
some time in tlie vast city of Tauris with the Alinor and 
Preaching Friars, who were dwelling there in one place 
preaching the faith of Christ to the heathen and baptizing, 
Brother John himself stayed with them for many days. 
Thence he made his way into India. And his journey 
and holy work aie described in tins his letter, vldiich is 
as follows. 

The letter of Brother John, the legate of the Pope. 

VT, I, brother John of Monte Corvino, of the Order of the 
Minor Friars, departed from Tauris, a city of the Persians, 
in the year of the Loid Mcclxxxxi,and entered into India ; 
and I in the country of India, and in the Church of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, for thirtee\i months, and I 
baptized there in ditferent places about a hundred persons. 
And the companion of my journey was Brother Nicholas 
of Pistoia, of the Order of the Preaching Brothers, who 
died there and was buried in the same Church. And 
I, proceeding on my further journey, made my way to 
Cathay, the realm of the Emperor of the Tartars, who is 
called the Great Khan. To the Emperor I presented the 
letter of the lord Pope, and invited him to adopt the 
catholic faith of our Lord Jesus Chiist ; but he had grown 
too old in idolatry. However, he be&tow\s many kindnesses 
upon the Christians, and I have now been abiding with 
him igr eleven years. The Nestorians indeed, men wlio 
bear the Christian name but deviate very far from the 
Christian religion, have grown so powerful in these parts 
that they have not allowed any Christian of another ritual 
to have ever so small a chapel, or to publish any other 
doctrine than the Nestorian. For to these regions there 
never came any Apostle or disciple of the Apostles. And 
so the Nestorians aforesaid, both directly and through 
others whom they bribed, have brought on me persecutions 
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o£ the sharpest ; declaring that I was not sent by the 
lord Pope, but was a spy and magician and injpostor; 
and after some while they produced other false witnesses 
who said tliat another messenger had been sent with 
presents of immense value to the Emperor, and that 1 had 
murdered him in India and stolen wliat he was canying. 
And these in trimies went on for about ti\e years, so tlmt 
many a time I ^^as dragged before tlie judgement seat 
with tlie ignominy [of threats] of death. At last, by 
God's providence, through the confession of certain indi- 
viduals, the Emperor came to know 1115^ innocence and 
tlie malice of my rivals, and sent them with their wives 
and children into exile. 

I, indeed, was alone in this pilgrimage without confession 
for eh^ven years, until Brother xVrnold, a German of the 
province of Cologne, came to m<^ last year. I ha\e built 
a Churcli in tin* city of Khanbalig, where the king has his 
chief residence. And this I completed six years ago ; and 
I also made a bell-tower there, and put three bells in 
it. I hase also baptized there, as I reckon, up to this 
time about six thousand persons, and, if the above-named 
slanders had not been made, I should have baptized more 
than thirty thousand ; and 1 am often engaged in baptizing. 
Also I have bought one after another forty boys, the sons 
of pagans, of the age of between^ seven and eleven years, 
who so far knew no religion. And I have baptized them 
and taught them to read Latin, and our ritual . and I have 
written for them thirty Psalters with Hjminarias and 
two Breviaries, Avith wliich eleven boys now know our 
office and attend services and take their weekl}^ turn of 
duty as in a convent, whether I am present or not.- And 

^ Infra here and below is perhaps meant for intra^ t and f being 
^sometimes confused. 

^ The following notes are kindly supplied by Canon Christopher 
Wordsviortli : — 

“In a M monte Breviary printed at Rome 111 1829 Jhhdomadarius 
and Chm'ua correspond (louglily speaking) to our ‘ Priest ’ or * Minister ’ 
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several of tl^em are writing out Psalters and other necessary 
books. And the lord Emperor is greatly delighted at 
their chanting. I strike the bells at all the hours, and 
with the congregation of babes and sucklings I perform 
divine service. But we sing by ear, because we have no 
service-book with the notes. 

Concerning the good king George.^ 

A certain king of that region, of tlie school of the 
Nestorian Christians, who was of the family of that great 

and ‘ Answer ’ or ‘ the People The Sarum rubrics have for the former 
either Hebdomadarius or ExceUencior ptrsoiia, scilicet Sacerdos. But 
there are hoys of the week as w^ells as priests, vicars, etc., of the week. 
Piur hehdomadarius occurs occasionally in the Temporal e rubrics of the 
Salisbury Breviary (ed. Cantab.), e.g., col. xxi. Solus puer ebdoma- 
darius ex parte Chori staiis dicat primum versum Responsorii (post i. 
leotionem ad matutinas). Chomis respondeat . . . & in col. clxvii. pvfr 
ehdomadarius served the thurible or censer of the principal officiant at 
Christmas Evensong, when he and the priest next in seniority went out 
at the beginning of Magnificat to oen&e the altars round the church. 

“The Sarum Custom book or Consuetudinary distinguishes the puer 
tbdo'inadarius respomorii^ or respeynsoriortimy already mentioned, fiom 
the puer ehdomadarius lectionisy whose special duty it w'as to cairy and 
Jiold the book for the priest to read the collect after 3!agnijicat at 
Evensong. — Cf. W. H. Frere’s Use of tSarinn, i, pp. 45, 52. Presumably 
the Minorite boys had some weekly duties in their turn similar to those 
at Salisbury and elsewdiere.’’ 

Of the service books mentioned only the Psalters inth Hymnals and 
the Short Lessons need any comment. 

(1) Mr. H. Littlehales says: “Psalters sometimes liave hymns 
appended to them, as in the seventh-century MS., Brit. Mu.s. Vesp. , 
A. 1. ; the thirteenth-century MS., Brit. Mus., Harl., 2,888; and the 
printed Psalter of 1524 ” { Th^ Old Seruice Books of the English Church) 
p. 110). And among the books at Mere in Wilts (a.d. c. 1220) was a new 
Antiphoner, so called, containing psalter, chapter-book, and hymnary. 

(2) The Short Lesson is attached to the daily office of Prime in 
Chapter for persons living in community or under a religious rule. 
A set of five is printed in the Franciscan Breviary (Rome, 1829), 
viz. II Thess. iii, 5 — after Epiphany to the 1st Sunday in Lent, and 
after Trinity ; Isaiah xxxiii, 2 — Advent j Isaiah Iv, 6 — 1st Sunday in 
Lent to Palm Sunday Eve ; Isaiah 1, 6, 7— Holy Week ; Col. iii, 1, 2 — 
Easter to the Ascension. They are printed in the Psalter at the end Of 
the order for Prime on Sundays. The same set is in the Roman but not, 
apparently, in the Sarum Breviary. 

1 This and similar headings below were probably added by the compiler 
of the Chronicle, or sometimes by a later hand. Cf, p. 548, n. 1. 
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king who was called Prester John of India, attached 
liirnself to me in the first year of my coining hither and, 
being converted by me to the truth of the true catholic 
faith, took the lesser Orders, and when I celebrated Mass 
lie served, wearing the sacred vestments. So that the 
other Nestorians accused him of apostasy. Nevertheless, 
he brought over a great part of his people to the true 
catholic faith. And he built a beautiful Church on a scale 
of royal magnificence to the honour of our God, of the 
Holy Trinity, and of the lord Pope, and of my name,^ 
calling it the Roman Churcli. And this king George 
departed to tlie Lord six years ago a true Christian, leaving 
a son and heir in the cradle who is now nine years old. 
Rut the brotluTs of king George, since they were perfidious 
followers of the errors of Nestorius, subverted, after the 
king’s death, all whom he had converted, taking them 
back to their former schism. And because I was alone 
and was unable to leave the Emperor the Khan I could 
not go to that Church, which is twenty days journey 
distant. Yet if some good helpers and fellow-wwkers 
come I trust in God that all may be retrieved ; for I still 
possess the grant of the aforesaid king George deceased. 

I say again that if there had not been the aforesaid 
slanders great fruit would hav^c followed. If I had had 
also two or three comrades to aid me, perhaps tlie Emperor 
the Khan too would have been baptized. I ask for such 
brethren to come, if any are willing to come, as will study 
to show themselves as an example, and not to make broad 
their own phylacteries. As for the road, I tell you that 
the road through the land of Toctai,- Emperor of the 
Northern Tartars, is the shorter and safer, so that they 
will be able to come with the envoys in less than five or 
six months. But the other road is very long and most 

^ The words nomai meum^ which cannot be tianslated as they stand, 
are indistinct in the onginal and were omitted by Wadding. I have 
tianslated them provisionally as if they weie nominik met. 

“ See n. 1, p. 6£i0. 
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dangerous, including two voyages, of which the first is 
equal to the distance between Acre and the province of 
Provence, while the other is equal to the distance between 
Acre and England ; and it might happen that they would 
scarcely accomplish that route in two years. Because the 
first w'ay has not been safe for a long time on account of 
wars, it is consequently twelve yeais since 1 have received 
any news of the Roman Court and of our Order and the 
state of the W est. It is now two years ago that a certain 
Lombard physician and surgeon came and tilled these 
parts with incredible blasphemies about the Court of Rome 
and our Order and the state of the West, and on this 
account I much desire to learn the truth. 

I pray the Brother** w’hom this letter may reach to do 
their best that its contents may be able to come to the 
knowledge of the lord Pope and of the Cardinals and of 
the agent of our Order at the Court of Rome. The 
Minister General of our Order I beg for an Antiphonary, 
a Legend of the Saints, a Gradual, and a Psalter with 
4he music for a copy, for I have nothing but a portable 
Breviary with the Short Lessons and a little Missal. 
If I have a copy, the aforesaid boys will write [out others]. 
Now I am in the act of building another Church, wuth the 
view of distributing the boys in more places than one. 
I am now old and grey, more from toil and trouble 
than from age, for I am fifty-eight years old. I have 
a competent knowledge of the Tartar language and 
character, which is the usual language of the Tartars; 
and I have now translated in that language and character 
the whole New Testament and the Psalter, and have had. 
them written in their faire.st character ; and I understand 
the language and read, and preach openly and in public 
as it were in testimony of tlie law of Christ. And I was 
in treaty with the aforesaid king George, if he had lived, 
to translate the whole Latin office that it might be sung 
throughout the whole land in his dominion. And whilst 
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he was alive Mass used to be celebrated in his church 
according to the Latin ritual in that character and language 
— both the words of the Canon and the Prefaces. And 
tlie son of the said king is called John after my name, 
and I hope in God that he will walk in his fathers steps 
According, indeed, to v hat I have heard and seen I believe 
that no king or prince in the world can equal the lord 
Khan in respect of breadth of territory, multitude of 
people, and greatness of wealth. The end. Dated in the 
city of Khanbalig of the kingdom of Cathay in the year 
of the Lord Mcccv, on the viii day of the month of 
January. 

I This letter Brother John, the legate aforesaid of the 
Apostolic See, sent to a certain Bi other Preacher, a 
spiritual man who was tra\elling round the parts of the 
East preaching the faith of Christ to the heathen, by 
certain Venetian mercliants vho returned from Tartary 
and gave to tlie said Brotlier Preacher a tablet of the 
great Khan the Emperor as a pledge of truthfulness. 
And the Brother himself sent it on to the Minor and 
Preaching Brotliers in several places this side of the sea. 
And the Brother made it known that [there were] many 
Preaching Brothers who had learned the Tjatin, Gieek, 
and Tartar letteis and speech \ery well, and have hastened 
to go to Upper Tartaiy bearing books and chalices and 
vestments. And the aforesaid Brothers began their journey 
and came as far as Gazaria of the Northern Tartars : but 
they were unable to go further on account of wars, and 
so they abode in the same city preaching and baptizing 
the heathen there until the war should cease. 

A letter of Brother John, legate of the Pope in Tartary, 
Archbishop.^ 

k To the Beverend Father in Christ . . to Brother . 
to Brother . Vicar of the Minister General of the Order 
of Minor Friars, and to the Vicar of the Brothers and 

^ Archiepiscoi>o should prob&bly be Aiohiepisoopt. 

JBA8. 1914. 38 
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Master of the Order of Preachers, and to the Brothers 
of either Order dwelling in the province of the Persians, 
brother John of Monte Corvino of the Order of Minor 
Friars, an unprofitable servant of Christ, preacher of tlie 
holy Chiistian faith, legate and envoy of the Apostolic 
See of Rome ; health and love in Him who is true love 
and the health of all. The requirements of ]o\ e demand 
that those who are separated far and widely, and especially 
those who travel for the law of Christ, when they cannot 
see one another with unveiled face, shall at least comfort 
each other by words and letters. I have thought that 
you may reasonably be sui*prised that living so many 
yeais in so distant a province you ha\e never received 
a letter from me. But I have wondered no less that 
never until this year have I received letter or greeting 
fiom any Brother or friend, and it seems that no one 
has remembered me ; and most of all when I heard that 
rumours had reached j^ou that I was dead. But now 
I tell you that last year, at the beginning of Januaiy, 
i sent a letter in few woids about my state and position 
to the Father Vicar and the Brotheis of the province of 
Gazaria by the hand of a certain friend of ouis who was 
in the retinue of lord Toctai^ Khan, who came to tlie 
lord Khan of Cathay. In which letter 1 asked the same 
Vicar that they would send on copies of it to you. And 
now [it has been told] me by good peisons who liave now 
come with the envoys of the aforesaid lord Toctai to the 
lord Khan of Cathay, that my letter reached you and 
that that same messenger who carried my letter came to 
Tauris afterwards from the city of Sarai, And so I do 
not think I will mention the facts contained in that letter 
or repeat what I wrote. And the first tiling is about the 
persecution of the Nestorians. The second about the 
Church and the completion of the houses. I have had 
six pictures made of the Old and New Testament for the 
* See n. 1, o. mO. 
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instruction * of the ignorant; and [the explanations] aie 
written in Latin, Taisic, and Persian letters so that all 
tongues may be able to read. The third thing is that 
some of the boys whom I bought and baptized have 
departed to the Lord. The fouith is that from the time 
in which I have been in Tartary in Cathay I have 
baptized several thousands In this year of the Loid 
Mcccv, moreover, I began another new place before the 
gate of the lord Khan, and between the palace and our 
place there is but the stieet, distant a stone*s thiow from 
the door of the lord Khan. 

Master Peter of Lucalongo, a faithful Christian and 
a great merchant who was my companion from Tauris, 
liimself bought the site for the place of which I have 
been speaking, and gave it to me by the love of God and 
the woiking of tli<e Divine grace. For a more useful 
and suitable place for building a Catholic Church could 
not be had in the whole Empiie of the lord Khan 
I received tlie site in the beginning of August, and by 
the assistance and help of benefactors up to the feast of 
St Francis^ it was linished, wdth an enclosuie \vall and 
liouses, complete offices, and an oratory which w’ill hold 
two hundred persons But on account of the winter 
J ha\e not been able to finish the Church. But I have 
the timber collected at the house, and, by the mercy of 
God, I sliall finish in the summer. I tell you it setms 
a sort of marvel to all who come from the city and from 
elsewhere, because they had not a rumour of it^ befoi*e, 
and when they see the place new built and the red Cross 
placed aloft at the top. 

And we in our oratory sing the office regularly by ear, 
because we have not the notes. The lord Khan can hear 
our voices in his chamber ; and this wonder'ful fact is 
published far and wide among the heathen, and will have 
a great effect, as the Divine mercy shall dispose and fulfil. 

^ October 4. See n 2, p. 553. ^ Oi “ hence 
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From our first Church and residence to *the second 
Church which I have since built is a distance of two miles 
and a half inside the city which is very great. And I have 
divided the boys, and placed part in the first [Church] and 
part I have established in the second ; and they perform 
the service by themselves. But I, as chaplain, celebrate 
in either Church by weeks, for the boys are not priests. 

Concerning the great Empire of the Tartars 

Concerning the regions of the Orientals, and especially 
concei'ning the Empire of the lord Khan, I give you to 
know that there is none greater in the world. And 
I have a place in his court, and a regular right of 
entrance, and of sitting, as legate of the lord Pope ; and 
he honours me above all other prelates, whatever may be 
their titles. And although the lord 'Khan himself has 
heard many things about the Roman Court and the state of 
the Latins, yet he much desires to see envoys coniiug from 
those parts. In these countries there are many schools 
of idolaters of various creeds, and there are many monks 
of the different schools wearing different habits, and they 
are of much greater austerity and obedience than Latin 
monks are. 

Of India I have seen the greater part, and made 
inquiries about other parts of India, and it would be of 
great profit to preach to them the faith of Christ if 
Brothers would come. But none should be sent except 
men of the most solid character, for the regions are very 
beautiful, full of aromatic spices and of precious stones. 
But they have few of our fruits. And on account of the 
great mildness and warmth of the air and region they 
go naked, covering the loins with a scanty covering. 
And consequently they have no need of our arts and 
crafts of tailors and cordwainers. There it is always 
summer and never winter. I baptized there about 
a hundred persons. 
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In tlie same letter Brother John himself says that 
a formal deputation came to him from Ethiopia, asking 
him to go thither to preach or to send good preachers, 
because since the time of the Blessed Matthew the 
Evangelist and of his disciples they had not had 
preachers to instruct them in the faith of Christ, and 
they liad a great desire to attain to the true faith of 
Christ. And if brothers were sent there they would 
all be converted to Christ and become true Christians. 
For there are very many in the East who are called 
Christians and believe in Christ in name alone, but know 
nothing else about the Scriptures and the doctrines of 
the Saints, living in ignorance because they have no 
preachers and teachers. 

Brother John also says that after the feast of All 
Saints he baptized* four hundred persons ; and as he has 
heard that a number of Brothers of either Order have 
gone to the Persians and to Gazaria, ho exhorts them 
fervently to preach the faith of our Lord Jesus Clirist, 
and to bring forth fruit of souls. The letter itself said 
it was dated in Khanbalig, a city of the kingdom of 
Cathay, in the year of the Lord Mcccvi, on Quinquagesima 
Sunday in the month of February.^ 

^ A third letter (anonymouM, but certainly by John of Monte Corvino) 
exists. As it does not mention China or missionary work it does not 
seem iieoossary to jirint it here. It is in Italian and the MS. (? of the 
fourteenth century) is in the Laurentiun Library. The text was printed 
by Kunstmanii in the Gdehrfe AnzeitjeHy 41 r Band. Miinchen : luli bis 
December, 1S55 ; Bulletins der drei Classen, Miinchen, Nr. 22. 25 
Dezeinbers, 1855, col. 171 — Alio in Christo Frate Bartolomeo . . . 
<*ol. 175 — Iscritta fii questa lettera in Mabar cittade della Provincia 
di Sizia deUUndia di sopra die xx. Dicembre anno Domini mccx. The 
English version will be found in Colonel Yule’s Cathay, vol. i, pp. 209- 
218. The date of the letter was probably 1292 or 1293. 

Other letters from John are mentioned by Sbaralea in his Supjplementum, 
p. 443, as having been extracted by Wadding from the Vatican Registers. 
I have not yet been able to trace these in Wadding, and Mr. J. A. 
Twemlow kindly informs me that it is improbable that such letters 
Would be found in the Papal Registers at Rome. 
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IX. Now Brother Thomas of Tolentino, who being himself 
too a Minor Friar and devoted preacher had already 
preached among the heathen for many years, returning 
with this letter from Tartary [and] coming into Italy, 
went into Gascony to the Roman Court beyond the 
mountains where Pope Clement was staying with the 
Cardinals. He brought the news of these miglity works 
of God first to Brother John of Muro^ sometime Minister 
General of the Minor Friars and then a Cardinal. And 
Brother John himself reported to the lord Pope and the 
Cardinals. And Brother Thomas, being called into tlie 
Consistory, rehearsed in a notable speed i before the Pope 
and the Cardinals and prelates these wonderful works 
of our Lord so well begun and maintained by Brother 
John of Monte Corvino and other Brothers, asking the 
lord Pope and the Cardinals to take bare that this work 
of God might be increased and perfected. 

Concerning the seven Brothers, Bishops. 

• And lord Pope Clement, filled with great joy, together 
with the Cardinals, at this vast change of the light hand 
> of the Most High, longing and anxious that so holy 
a work of God should be maintained, charged Brother 
Gonzalvus, Minister General of the Minor Fiiars, that 
with the advice of the Brothers he should immediately 
choose seven good Minor Friars, men adorned with virtue, 
of approved good sense, and learned in the divine 
Scriptures, and that he should cause the Brothers to ordain 
and consecrate [them] Bishops^ by his authority, and should 

^ Johannes de Mtiro Vallis was elected Minister General m June, 1290, 
made Cardinal and Bishop of Ostia in 1302, and died in 1312 or 1313 
Cf. Sbaralea, BuU, Franc., tom. iv, pp. 423 (6), 429 (d); Ann. Min., 
tom. vi, p. 200. John presided at the general chapter held at Assisi 
at Whitsuntide, 1304, when Gondisalv'us de Vallebona, a Portuguese, 
was elected Minister General. Gondisalvus died m 1313. Cf. Ann* 
Min., tom. vi, pp, 39, 200. 

* Et ipsos fratres auctoritate Bua. Episcopos ordmare et consecrare 
faoeret.” Perhaps we should read “ ordinari et consecrari ”, 
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send them over into Tartary with the license of the lord 
Pope that tliey should ordain and consecrate Brother 
John to be Archbishop and Patriarch of the whole East; 
and that the seven Bishops should assist him in the 
neighbouring great cities, having been appointed Bishops 
at Khanbalig; that, as God had enlightened the Latin 
Church through St. Francis, by word and example alike, 
and had brought home to salvation many thousands of 
souls, so too through his disciples He might bring back 
to the Christian faith the infidel peoples of the East and 
schismatic and erring Christians, and the light of faith 
which Jesus Christ liad kindled in the realms of the 
Tartars through the Minor Friars, might by them be so 
continually fostered and increased that it might never be 
put out. Seven good Brothers were therefore elected by 
the ]\Iinister General to be Bishops ; to wit, two from 
the province of St. Francis which is the head of the 
Order, Brother Andrew, Reader, of Perugia and Brother 
Peregrine of Gastello ; Brother Nicholas of Apulia, 
formerly Minister of the pro\ince of St. Francis, Brother 
William of Franchya, and three other Brothers Bishops 
from other provinces of the Order. And the Minister 
General sent them with the licences of the lord Pope to 
inner Tartary and to India to Brother John. 

A copy of the licence to Brother John. 

The letter of Pope Clement to Brother John. 

Clement, Bishop, Servant of the servants of God, to the 
beloved son in Christ, Brother John of Monte Cor vino of 
the Order of Minor Friars, chosen and appointed by us 
to be Archbishop of Khanbalig, health and Apostolic 
benediction. Etc. 

(The King of kings, our Saviour Jesus Christ, wished 
the duty of preaching the Gospel, in which the Brothers 
of your Order have to labour diligently as careful helpers 
to the pastors of the Church, to be put forward as entitled 
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to a greater reward among the other works of charity 
which are recognized as more necessary to man labouring 
in this vale of misery and more acceptable in the sight of 
the Divine Majesty. Wherefore, in order that tlie word 
of the Lord may make worthy progress, it is right that 
spiritual men who have received pureness of life and the 
grace of wisdom with John, should be deputed for the 
duty of such pastoral care, to preach Christ the Lord 
to many peoples and nations and tongues and kings, 
especially in those places where the business of the catholic 
faith begs for the protection of the propagation of the 
Gospel of Salvation.) ^ Below follows : It has quite lately 
been brought to the notice of us and of the said Apostolic 
See by trustworthy leport that you, fired with love 
and with zeal for the orthodox Christian faith, betook 
yourself once in person by command of the same See 
witli the previous consent and special permission of 
your Order and of the Minister General to tlie very 
countries of the infidels of the East to gain for the 
living God the souls of the unbelievers ; and that in 
the lands of the dominion of the Tartars you have, by 
the favour of the grace of the Holy Spirit, faithfully and 
diligently brought many of the infidels through the 
washing of holy baptism to the true faith of Christ, and 
the rest which follows. (Talcing, therefore, into very 
careful consideration your conspicuous diligence in this 
holy work, we choose you, living in the said countries, 
by the consent of our brothers and the fullness of Apostolic 
power, to be Archbishop in the gi’eat and honourable city 
of Khanbalig, in the realm of the magnificent prince the 
great king of the Tartars, and appoint you chief pastor, 

^ The passage in brackets is added from Sbaralca, BulL Franc. 
(continued by Eubel), tom, v, p. 37, No. 85. The Vatican Registers 
for the year 1307 appear to be lost or at least to be incomplete, and 
Eubel (l.c,, n, 4) says: “The mutilated text of this bull has been 
restored from the bull which follows. Cf. Ann. Min,^ an. 1307m 
Raynaldi Ann. Bcrles. an* 1307, no* 20.” 
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committing to you the full charge and care of all the souls 
living in the whole dominion of the Tartars, and granting 
you by the same authority full and free power to exercise 
all the rights which are recognized as belonging to Arch- 
bishops according as is allowed by canonical permission. 
Dated at Poictiers, 23 July in the second year (Mcccvii).) ^ 

In this licence lord Pope Clement grants to Brother 
John that when he has himself been made Archbishop he 
may be able to appoint and consecrate Bishops and priests 
and clergy in the cities and provinces of the East, and 
grants him all his authority, that, as the lord Pope 
presides in the Western and Latin Church as chief Pontiff 
over all Bishops and Prelates, as vicar of the blessed Peter, 
so also may Brother John preside as Archbishop over all 
Bishops and Prelates in those parts, with this agreement 
and specification tiiat he alwaj^s confesses his subjection 
to the Roman Pontiff and acknowledges [that he receives] 
the use of the pall from Jiim ; — as well Brother John 
himself as all future Archbishops of Khanbalig for ever 
to be subject to the Roman Church on these conditions. 
The lord Pope also commends Brother John because he 
has built Churches, and has caused pictures of the New 
and Old Testament to be painted in them in testimony of 
tlie wonderful works of our God, that ignorant people, 
M’ho have never lieard of these things nor kuown them, 
inaj^ learn by these pictures to understand God and his 
wonderful works. And that Brother John the Archbishop 
and the other Brothers might prosper the more in this 
divine work, the lord Pope Clement sent a complimentary 
letter to the lord Khan on this date. . . . 

But they, the seven episcopal Brothers, and a very large 
number of other Brothers with them, filled with the Divine 
Spirit and ready to obey for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, set out as soon as they had received permission 
and benediction, preaching everywhere, the Lord working 
1 Bvll. Franc, j tom. v, p. 37. 
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with them, [and] making a very great harvest of 
souls . . . 

Xlt. ((86) To the beloved son Andrew of Perugia of the 
Order of Minor Friars, taken by us to be a Bislmp of 
the Archiepiscopal See of Khaiibalig in the dominion of 
the Tartars. 

The King of kings, etc.^ In order, however, that the 
growth of the salvation of souls in the same parts may go 
forward more perfectly and that the catholic faith may 
always progress by the help of the Lord from good to 
better through the teaching of the evangelical message, we 
(instructed by the orders of the King on higli, who bowing 
^ the height of the heavens and becoming man that He 

^ might redeem man sent the disciples, whom He chose, to 

preach the gospel in all the w^orld), washing to call out 
men to undeitake such a cliarge who are prudent and 
discreet and know how to instruct the unbelieving peoples 
for salvation, that they may make straight the paths of 
our God and render the people acceptable to Him, do 
specially depute you who are sufficiently learned in the 
law of the Lord, conspicuous for religious life, adorned 
with honesty of manners and commended on the score of 
many virtues, by the advice of our Brotheis and the 
fulness of Apostolic power, to assist in the charge 
committed to the said Brother John for the greater 
^ salvation of souls, and take you to be Bishop in the said 

^ dominion and appoint you pastor, ordering by the 

authority of the present letter the venerable Brother 
John of Ostia and our beloved sons the Cardinals John, 
priest of the title of St. Marcellinus and St. Peter, 
and Luke, deacon of St. Mary in Via Lata, to grant 

^ These baUs, numbered 86, 87, 88, aie taken from the BulL Franc, ^ 
tom. V, pp. 38, 39. The original references are given as follows : — 86 : 
Megi9trum VeUwnum, tom, 54, fol. 138, ep, 652 {nn. 2216-2221); 87 : id., 
tom. 54, foL 108, ep. 45 de Curia (n. 2300) ; 88 : ibid., ep. 46 de Curia 
(n. 2301 ). Th^ opening sentences of 86 are transferred by Eubel to the 
bull granted to John of Honte Corvmo ; see p. 587 abO\ e. 
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you by our authority the gift of consecration, and 
appointing you suffragan of the above-named Archbishop, 
granting none the less to you and to the Bishops who 
succeed you in the same dominion that you may be able 
by our authority to use all and each of the gifts and 
concessions which we lately thought right to grant in our 
letter bj’' Apostolic authority to the Brotheis of the said 
Order who were going to the lands of the Saracens, 
Pagans, and other infidels. And so we wish and enjoin upon 
you for the remission of sins that, devoutly undertaking 
such pastoral office as has been committed to you in the 
name of God and of us, you betake yourself in person to 
the same parts with the grace of the Di\ine blessing to set 
forth the word of God as the grace of the H 0 I 3 " Spirit 
shall give you, and that, fully relying on tlie fa\our of us 
and of the Apostolic See, you so diligently and carefully 
take heed to carry out the said duty according to the 
wisdom given you by God, that you may bring fortn fruit, 
and that your fruit remaining may grow into a race of 
sons of adoption, and the bride of Christ, the Churcli, 
rejoicing at her fertility in Christ her spouse, may rejoice 
that she has sent a faithful and useful minister, while the 
people of the said parts boast in the Lord that they liave 
received an angel of salvation and peace, and that you, 
accordingly, may none the less merit more richly the 
thanks of the Church and the glory of the Divine reward. 

Dated at Poictiers, July 23, in the second year of our 
pontificate. 

To the same effect to the beloved sou Nicholas of 
Bantia, of the same Order. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother Gerard 
Albuin, of the same Order. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother Ulrich 
of Seyfridsdorf,^ of tlie same Order. 

^ This name seems to be Soyfridsboif in the MS. here, and Seistdstorf 
where it occurs below. 
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To the same effect to the beloved son Brother Peregrine 
of Gastello, of the same Order. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother William 
of Villanova, of the same Order. 

(87) To the beloved sons Gerard Albuin, Ulrich of 
Seyfridsdorf, William of Villanova, Nicholas of Bantia,^ 
Andrew of Perugia, and Peregrine of Gastello, of the 
Order of Minor Friars, taken by us to be Bishops 
Suffragan of the Archiepiscopal See of Khanbalig of 
the dominion of the Tartars. 

Gonsideiing lately etc. Dated at Poictiers, July 23, 
in the second year. 

(88) To the beloved son Brother John of Monte 
Gorvino, of the Order of Minor Friars, taken by us to 
be Archbishop of Khanbalig. 

Gonsidering long since etc. Dated at Poictiers, July 
23, in the second year.) 

And whereas the religious and venerable man Brother 
John, of the Order of the Minors, was the first to sow 
the seed of the word of God and found Ghurches in the 
realm of Gathay and in the great city of Khanbalig, and 
conveited to Chiist and baptized more than ten thousand 
of the Tartars, and Pope Glement V sent him the afore- 
said Brothers, \^ho were consecrated Bishops, and the 
pontifical pall for himself and all his successors , one 
indeed of those episcopal Brothers, after very many years, 
sent home such a letter as is transcribed in brief below, 
with tile followino: contents^ 

Brother Andrew of Perugia, of the Order of Minor 
Friars, by divine permission called to be bishop, to the 
Reverend Father Brother +, Warden of the convent at 
Perugia, health and peace in the Lord for ever. 

^ The MS. reads Bontra. 

® It seems to be better to take the two short paragraphs of the 
original as forming in this way one sentence. Throughout the I-atin 
text the original has been copied as exactly as possible, with no attempt 
to correct the many blunders, the erratic use of capital letters, or the 
misleading punctuation. 
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And below follows : 

For on account of the immense distance of lands and 
seas intervening between me and you, I can scarcely hope 
that a letter sent by me to you can come to your liands 
And below follows: You will have learnt then how with 
Brother Peregrine of blessed memory, my fellow Bishop 
and the inseparable companion of my travels, after much 
labour and weariness, hunger and various inconveniences 
and perils by land and by sea alike, in which we were 
plundered of everything and even of our tunics and 
cassocks, I came at last by the help of God to the city of 
Khanbalig, which is the seat of the rule of the great 
Khan, in the year, as I believe, of the Lord s incarnation 
Mcccxviii. And when the Archbishop had been consecrated 
there according to the orders given us by the Apostolic 
See, we continued to abide there for about five years ; 
during which space of time we obtained Alafa from the 
magniHcent Emperor for the food and clothing of eiglit 
persons. Alafa, moreover, is the expenses which the 
Emperor grants to the messengers of magnates, to am- 
bassadors, warriors, and the practisers of different arts, and 
to poor jugglers and different persons of various classes ; 
and these expenses surpass the incomes and expenditure 
of several Latin kings. With regard to the wealth, 
magnificence, and glory of this great Emperor, the 
vastness of the empire, the multitude of peoples, the 
large number of cities and the greatness of the same, and 
the orderly rule of the empire, in which no one dares lift 
a sword against another, I pass them by, because it would 
be long to write and the things would seem incredible 
to those who heard. For I myself who am on the spot 
hear such things that I am scarcely able to believe them, 
etc. Below follows : There is a certain great city near 
the Ocean sea which is called in the Persian tongue 
Zaitun,^ in which city a wealthy Armenian lady built 
Ch‘uan-choti in Fukien ; cf. p. 565, n. 2. 
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a large and sufficiently beautiful Church, which indeed, 
after it had been made a cathedral by the Archbishop, 
she gave of her own free will while she was living and 
left at her death, with adequate endowment, to Brother 
Gerard the Bishop and our Brothers who were with 
him. And he was the first to occupy that see. But 
when the said Bishop was dead and buried there, the 
Archbishop wished to make me the successor in the 
same Church. But I when I did not give my assent to 
such an appointment and succession, he conferred it on 
Bishop Brotlier Peregrine aforesaid, who, as soon as he 
found an opportunity, proceeded thither, and, after he 
had ruled the same for a few years, brought his last 
day to a close in the year of the Lord Mcccxxii, the 
day after the octave of the Apostles Peter and Paul.^ 
And for nearly four years before his deatli, since I had 
not been comfortable for some reasons at Khanbalig, 
I obtained leave that the said Imperial charity alafa 
should be given me at the aforesaid city of Zaitun, which 
is ‘about three months journey distant from Khanbalig, 
As I said, I obtained leave at my earnest request and 
with eight liorses allowed me by tlie Emperor proceeded 
on my journey to the same city with great honour, and 
arrived there, the aforesaid Brother Peregrine being still 
alive. And in a certain grove at a quarter of a mile from 
the city I caused a convenient and beautiful Church to be 
built with all the offices sufficient for twenty Brothers, 
and with four chambers of which any one would be good 
enough for any Prelate. And in tliis place, indeed, I stay 
continually and live upon the royal charity which I have 
mentioned, which may amount, according to the reckoning 
of the Genoese merchants, to the annual value of a hundredl 
golden florins or thereabout.^ And of this charity I have 
spent a great part in the building of the aforesaid place, 

" July 7. 

^ Less than £50 sterling according to Colonel Yule. 
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‘the like of which I do not know among tlie hermitages 
in the whole of our province for beauty and every 
convenience. 

Finally, no long time having passed after tlie death of 
Brother Peregrine, I received a decree of the Arclibishop 
about my appointment in the said cathedral Church, and 
to this appointment I was reasonably persuaded to give 
my consent. And I stay now in the place or Church of 
the city, now in the hermitage, according to my inclination. 
And I am of sound body and, as far as my age allows, 
vigorous and active, ha\ing indeed none of the natural 
defects or properties of old age except white hair. In 
this vast empire truly there are peoples of every nation 
under heaven and of every school. And each and all are 
allowed to live according to their school. For there is 
with them this opinion or, rather, error, that each one 
is saved in his own school. And w^e are able to preach 
freely and unmolested. But of the Jews and Saracens 
none is converted. Of the idolaters a very large number 
are baptized, but having been baptized they do not walk 
straight in the path of Christianity. 

Concerning the holy Brotheis. 

Four of our Broth(U’s were martyred in India at the 
1 lands of the Saracens.^ And one of them was cast twice 
into a great lire, but escaped unhuit. And yet at so 
stupendous a miracle no one was converted from his 
misbelief. All these things aforesaid I have been careful 
to send briefly to your Paternity, that through you they 
may be passed on to the notice of others. To the spiritual 
Brothers and my particular friends I do not write because 
1 do not know who are departed and wlio survive ; so 
I ask them to have me excused. I send my greeting to 
all, and commend myself to all as cordially as I can. And 
do you, Father Warden, commend me to the Minister and 
Gustos of Perugia and to all the other Brothers. 

1 Cf. p. 557, n. 2. 
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All the Bishops made Suffragans of the See of Khanbalig 
by the lord Pope Clement have departed in peace to the 
Lord. I alone remain. Brother Nicliolas of Bantia and 
Brother Andrutius of Assisi and one other Bishop died as 
they entered lower India, in a certain country of extreme 
heat where several other Brothers also died and were 
buried. Fare you well in the Lord, Father, now and 
always. Dated at Zaitun in the year of the Lord Mcccxxvi, 
in the month of January.^ 

A few years before the above events a certain Brother 
of the Order of St. Francis, a native of Lower Germany, 
went abroad to the lands of the infidels to preach to them 
the Gospel of Christ. And I have read a long and full 
letter of his which he sent to his General of the northern 
Vicariate. He did laudable work there, bringing forth 
rich fruit of souls, for, as I liave learnt and copied from 
the letter, he converted in the Empire of the great Khan, 
Emperor of the Tartars, much people to the faith of 
Christ by the fountain of baptism and the saving word of 
pfeaching ; indeed he would have produced very great 
fruit of souls if the Nestorians, heretical or false 
Christians, who are grown many there, had not stood in 
his way. For they were jealous of their [? his] success 
and opposed him with all their might. From time to time 
they incited some of the elders of that land against him 
by means of calumny, false accusation, or flattery, and 
contrived that scourgings, imprisonments, and various 
punishments before the magistrates should be wickedly 
inflicted upon him for many days and years. But all 
these things he bore patiently for Christ. At length the 
great Khan perceiving (for he loved him dearly) that he 
was punished for no crime and made the prisoner of 
a tower or narrow dungeon, mercifully rescued him 

^ This letter on fol. 186 of the MS. is written in a hand slightly mote 
easy to read bnt less accurate than that of fols. 171-3. On fol. 185 
Zaitun 18 written Zaitan. Of. p. 557, n. 2. 
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from captivity and from all his troubles, restoring him to 
liberty and threatening with severe pimivshment those 
who sliould hurt him thereafter by word or deed. 
Living in the eastern and northern regions for some 
years, perhaps eight or nin'e, after liis arrival there, he 
had learnt the language of that country or nation so 
perfectly that he was able with power and boldness to 
sow in it the seed of the word of God. He bore fruit 
and prospered so greatly among the people by means of 
his preaching, drawing men to the faith of Clirist, that 
often many thousands flocked together to his baptism in 
the space of one month or week in the places where he 
had preaclied, as lie confesses in the letter. The Gospel 
of Christ had never been preached [there] before. For 
although we read about the blessed Thomas that India 
(which had fallen to him in the lot of preaching) in great 
part believed in Christ througli liirn and througli two 
Roman boys in tlie days of Pope Sylvester and of 
Constantine the Roman Emperor, as is read in ecclesiastical 
history, yet according to his own statement to the places 
where he preached the Gospel of Christ no Catholic came 
before him to lay foundations or even the corner stone of 
the orthodox faith. No graft, nay, no little plant of the 
Apostolic faith sprouted there before him, but he being 
the first to sow there broadcast the seed of Christian 
teaching on good ground which had been broken up by 
the ploughshare of preaching and repentance, reaped a rich 
harvest of believers or converts to Christ; for being 
a diligent and unwearied labourer in the vineyard of 
Christ and in the Lord s field, he brought home sheaves 
not of a few but of very many thousands of converts. 
He converted also Prester John, a wealthy and powerful 
king, about whom many exaggerated stories are read in 
a little book which we have, and through him his whole 
tribe to Christ. But alas, after his death, a fatal blow to 
the Christian doctrine, the tribe was compelled to return 
JBAS. 19)4. 39 
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to the vomit of paganism through his successor, a most 
wicked idolater and tyrant : and these wandering and lost 
sheep the said Brotlier was unable to fetch back to the 
enclosure or fold of the faith, because he was too far 
removed from that kingdom, living in the realm of the 
great Khan, the lord of lords, more than twenty or 
thirty days journey away. This oft-rnentioned Brother 
purchased forty native boys, and taught them Latin 
and Grammar. At length, however, after he had fed 
them with milk and soft food suited to children, he 
gave them solid meat, instructing them in Music and the 
Sacred Page. They also learnt the canonical Hours and 
the singing so perfectly that they were able to chant 
them very well alternately in the choir ; and some of 
them also, who were more intelligent and had better 
voices than the others, led the choir gloriously. The 
great Khan took exceeding delight in their singing, 
and consequently the aforesaid Brother, their master and 
teacher, was often invited by him to bring with him four 
or six [boys] and solace him with their singing. And he, 
willingly obeying him and glad to give satisfaction and 
pleasure in this way, used often to repair to the presence 
of the great Khan and his satraps in the royal palace, 
taking with him alternately four, six, or eight of the 
aforesaid boys, and gave him no little joy and happiness 
through their sweet melody, charming him and his 
attendants so deeply, and wonderfully refreshing them. 
For this reason, and because of the simple purity of his 
life and his holy and laudable behaviour, that Brother 
found so gi'eat favour in the eyes of the prince whom we 
have often mentioned that he used most gratefully to 
regard him as a kind patron and protector and as it were 
a chief and particular friend in all his necessities. 

Note 

• In writing about King George’s capital (p. 548, note)' 
I had failed to notice that the Syriac form Koshang ia 
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conlivnied by Odoric, who says Presfcer John's ‘‘principal 
city is called Tozan [for which the majority of texts read 
Cosan, Co»sam, Casan, or the like], and chief city though 
it is, Vicenza would be reckoned its superior [or: elle est 
meilleure et plus grande que Vincensie]. He has, liowever, 
many other cities under him, and by a standing compact 
always receives to wife the Great Khan's daughter". 
{Cathay, new ed., vol. ii, pp. 245, 246). Why Colonel Yule 
was confident that Tozan was Ta-t‘ung I cannot say. 
One text (B.N., lat. 3195) gives the distance of Prester 
John’s land from Cathay as “ XV dietas ", which agrees 
well with John of Monte Corvino's “.xx. dietas ", and 
with the statement that Jabalaha reached Khanbalig from 
Kosliang in fifteen days. The population of Ta-t‘ung 
circuit in Odoric’s days is given as 128,496, and the 
subordinate cities \Yere not less than twelve. Tlie Ta-t‘ung 
circuit (though it may be that to which Odoric refers) 
was not, however, in fact identical with King George's 
apanage. Cf. Yiian Shih, c. Iviii, fol. 14%'*^, etc. Odoric's 
Prestei* John may liave been John, the son of King 
George. 
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UDDYOTAKARA, A CONTEMPORARY OF DHARMAKIRTI 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA, 
M.A., Pii.D., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B. 

XJddyotakara's Quotations from Dharmakirti and 
ViNiTADEVA 

T1 DDYOTAKARA is well known as a Brahmana 
logician and author of a sub-commentary on Gotama s 
Nyaya-sutra called the Nyaya-vai'ttika, in which he 
mentions two treatises on Logic called respectively the 
Vadavidhi and Vadavidhana-iika. 

The definition of a proposition (pratijna) given in the 
Vadavidhi is thus quoted by LMdyotakara : Yad api 
Vadavidhau '' sadhyabhidhanaiii pratijna'' iti pratijna- 
laksanam uktam . . . (Nyayavarttika, 1~33, pp. 121, ASB.). 
“ Though in the Vadavidhi, ‘ a proposition is the speaking 
out of that which is to be established,' is given as the 
definition of a proposition. . . 

In criticizing Dignaga’s definition of a side (Paksa) 
Uddyotakara extracts a passage from the Vadavidhana- 
tika in which that definition has been supported : Yad 
api Vadavidhana-tikayaiii sMhayatiti sabdasya “ svayaih 
parena ca tulyatvat svayam iti visesanam "... (Nyaya- 
varttika, 1-33, p. 120, ASB.). “In the Vadavidhana-tika 
the qualifying clause ‘ by one's self ’ is no doubt justified 
on the ground that a side [Paksa] taken up by a person is 
to be established by himself and not by any other, though 
it might be established by the latter as well." 

In the following passage Uddyotakara cites the definition 
of a discussion (vada) as given in the Vadavidhana-tika : 
Apare tu “ sva-para-paksa-siddhyasiddhyarthaiii vacanaih 
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vada iti vadalaksanarh varnayanti (Nyayavarttika, 
1~42, p. 151, ABS), “Others again define a discussion 
[vada] thus: a discussion consists of assertions for the 
establishment of one’s own side and refutation of the 
other side” 


The Tibetan Versions 

Now, the Yadavidhi is only another name for the 
Vadanyaya by Dharmakirti, while the Vadavidhana-tikfi 
is identical with the Vadanyaya - tika by Vinitadeva 
The original Sanskrit texts of these two works are not 
available, but the Tibetan versions of them, called 
respectively iJtsoci-paM-rigs-pa and jRtsoc?-pa7d-rigs-pa/a- 
/igrel-wa are contained in volumes Ce and Ze of the 
Tangyur. 

Dharmakiiti’s definition of a proposition (piatijna) 
quoted by Uddyotakara from the Vadavidhi or Vadanyaya 
is identified in the Tibetan version of that work with 
what follows : Dam-5caA-pa yan fe^grub-bya bstan-pa/n 
phyir-ro (VManyaya in Tangyur, Mdo, Ce, fol 399) 
“ A proposition serves the purpose of sliowing what is to 
be established.” 

Similarly the passage relative to the definition of a side 
(Paksa) extracted 4 by Uddyotakara from Vinitadeva’s 
Vadavidhana-tika or Vadanyaya- tika, is identified in the 
Tibetan version of that work with the following • J5dag- 
hid-ma-yin-pa/ti no-wo-ni fedag-nid-kyi iio-wo-ni j^shan-gyi 
no-wo ma-yin-no she^^-bya-wa/d don-to (Vadanyaya-tika 
in Tangyur, Mdo, Ze, fol. 50). “ The clause ‘ by one’s self ’ 
signifies that the side [Paksa] taken up by a person is to 
be established by himself and not by any other.” 

The definition of a discussion (vada) quoted by Uddyo- 
takara from the Vadavidhana-tika or Vadanyaya-tika is 
identified in the Tibetan \ersion of that work with the 
following : ^gol-wa dan phyir-rgol-wa dag-gis ran dan 
gfshan-gyi don grub-par-by ed-pa dan (ma) grub-pa/ti don-du 
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6t‘joc?-na.9 rfcsocZ-pa yin-no (Vadanyaya-tika in Tangyur, 
Mdo, Ze, fol. 41). “ A discussion consists of assertions by 

a disputant and his opponent for the establishment of their 
respective side and refutation of the opposing side.'' 

DHARMAidim CITES Uddyotakara 

Dharmakirti in his Nyayabindu mentions a ^astra 
(dogmatic work) which refers evidently to the Nyaya- 
\ arttika, and a “ 4astrakara " (author of the dogmatic 
work) who seems to be the same as Uddyotakara. The 
passage of the Nyayabindu, which refers to the sastra 
and bastrakara, runs as follows: Sv^iyam iti \adiiia yas 
tada sadhanam aha. Etena yady api kvacic chastre 
sthitasadhanam aha, tacchastrak arena tasmin dharminy 
anekadharmabhyupagame 'pi yas tada tena vadina 
dharmah svaj^aih Sadhayitum istal.i sa eva sadhyo netara 
ity uktaiii Idiavaii (Nyayabindu, ch. iii, pp. 110-11 
Peterson’s edition). “‘By one's self’ refers to the 
disputant who undertakes to establisli a property. In 
a certain sastra this clause has been considered redundant ; 
but it serves the purpose of indicating that though the 
author of the sastra admits man}" properties as belonging 
to a thing, the property to be established is the one which 
is chosen b}’' the disputant himself and not any other." 

The passages quoted above induce me to conclude 
that Dharmakirti, Vinitadeva, and Uddyotakara were 
contemporaries, and that the Vadavidhi and Vadavidhana- 
tika preceded the Nyayavarttika, while the Nyayabindu 
followed it. 

vSUBANDHU, BaNA, TTaRSA, AND HiUEX-THSANG 

The Vasavadatta, an immortal work of the poet 
Subandhu, mentions^ Uddyotakara as a rescuer of the 

^ Nyayasthitim iva Uddyotakarasvarfiparii BaiKldhasaiigatim iva alan* 
kiirabhusifcam . . . Vasa vadat tarn dadar^a (Vasavadatta, p. 235, Hall's 
edition). 
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Nyaya, while the Vasavadatta itself is mentioned^ in the 
Harsacarita by Bana as a classical work which humbled 
the pride of all previous poets. The Harsacarita describes 
Bana as a poet who lived at the court of King Sri Harsa 
or Harsavardhana ; and the manner in which the poet 
introduces himself - in the work leaves no room for doubt 
that he was a very young man while his patron the king 
was mature in age and experience. King Harsa reigned 
in Thanesvara during tlie whole of the period (A.D. 620-44) 
that the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tlisang travelled through 
India. This leads us to conclude tliat Bana flourished 
about A.D. 650, which is the latest date that can be 
assigned to Uddyotakara. As Dharmakirti lived about 
A.D. 635 ^ his contemporary, Uddj^otakara, must have 
flourished about A.D. 635-50. 

The Residexce of Uddyotakara 

The name Bharadvaja** as applied to Uddyotakara is 
derived from the family to wliich he belonged, while he 

^ Kavinam agalad darpo nunarii Vasavadatiaya 
Saktyeva Fanduputraiiaiii gataya karna-gocaram 

(Harsacarita, Ucchvasa i). 

2 Prsthato nisannasya Malavarajasuuor akathayat “ niabau ayaiii 
hhujatiga ” iti . . . Brahmano sini jatah soinapayinam variise Vatsyaya- 
nanam yathakalam upai^yanadayali krtah saihskarah samyak paUiitah 
sango vedah srutiini j^athajiakti ^istrani dara-parigrahad abhyilgariko 
smi ka me bhujangata ? (Harsacarita, Ucchvasa ii, p. 58, Kvarachandra 
VidyAsagara's edition). 

One day King Har.^ while sitting in his court looked back towards 
the Prince of Malwa and spoke of Bana as follows : “ This [Banaj is 
a great ‘bhujanga ’ [snake or dissolute person].** Bana remaining mute 
for a while replied thjjs : ** I am by birth a Brahma na descended from 
the Soma*drinking Vatsyayana family, have duly passetl through all the 
sacraments, such as the wearing of a sacred thread, etc. , have studied 
completely the whole Veda with its auxiliary parts, have ILstened to the 
(Astras to the best of my power, and have, by accepting a wife, become 
a householder : wherein, then; consists my hhvjmujatd [snakishness or 
dissoluteness] ? ** 

® For the date of Dharmakirti see my History oj the Medieval School of 
Indian Logic, p. 105, publisheti by the University of Calcutta. 

* Iti Srl^paramarsi - BhAradvaja- Pasupatacarya-Srlmad-Uddyotkkara- 
krtau Kyayavarttike pahcamo ’dhyayah (NyAyavarttika, colophoti). 
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is called Pasupatacarya on account of his being a preceptor 
of the Pasupata 6aiva sect. 

Nothing is definitely known as to the place in which 
ITddyotakara was born. The only place mentioned by 
him is Srughna, which is situated on the western Jumna 
canal 40 miles north of Thanesvara. The passage of the 
Xyayavarttika in which he mentions Srughna runs as 
follows : Esa pantiuih Sruglinam gacchati (Xyayavarttika, 
1 o3, p. 113), “This way leads to Srughna.'’ From this 
it appears that Uddyotakara, while writing the Xyaya- 
xfirttika, resided at Thanesvara, which was connected 
with iSrughna by a high road. It was very probably 
tills route. * by wliich lliueii-thsang reached iSrughna on 
April 1, A.l). 635. Thane'^vara was a great centre of 
learningaboiit the time when Harsavardiiana reigned there. 
It is not unlikely’ that Uddyotakara received some time 
in his career patronage at tlie court of Thanesvara. He 
secmis, however, to have been a native of Padmfivati, the 
modern Xarwar in Malwa, which was a headquarter of 
the Pasupata cult, and in which names such as Uddyotana, 
similar to lJddyf)takara, occur. It was perhaps owing to 
th<‘ skill of this able controversialist that Padmavati 
acfjuired so much renown as a seat of Xyaya philosophy. 
In the MrilatJ-niadhava, a Sanskrit play composed by 
Bluuabhfiti early in the eighth century A.D., we read of 
Madhava and his friend Makaranda going from Vidarbha to 
Padmavati to prosecute their studies in Anviksiki (Xyaya).- 

^ Vide Beal’s Buddhhf Bccords^ pp. 180-00. Cunningham observes: 
“ Tile importance of the position [of Srughna] is shown by the fact that 
It stands on the high road leading from the Gangetic Doab, via Mirat, 
Salianinpur, and Ambala. to the Up})er Panjah and commands the 
passage of the Jumna. By this route Mahmud of (fhazni returned 
from his expedition to Kanoj, by this route Timur returned from his 
plundering campaign at Haridwar, and by this route Baber advanced 
to the conquest of Delhi {Avcievf Geography of liulia, p. 347). 

Tad idanim Vidarbharajaiuantrina satii Uevaiutena Madhavam 
putram anvikijikisravaiiaya Kundinapurad imam Padmavatiiii prahinvata 
suvihitam (Malati-madhava, Act I). 
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The defiance ^ hurled at the Buddhist logicians by 
Uddyotakara in the opening lines of his Nyayavarttika 
and the host of Buddhist logical treatises criticized by him 
in the work, prove beyond a doubt that he was a logician 
of no small eminence, whose name shed lustie on the 
place of his biith 

^ Yad Aksapadah pravaio muninam samara sastiam jagato jigada 
Kutarkikdjnananivifctihetuh Karisyate tasya mava nibandhali (Nya^a 
varttika, opening line) 
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LAWS OF KING GEORGE V, OF GEORGIA, SXJRNAMED 
<*THE BRILLIANT” 

FROM THE I^ODLEIAN MS. OF THE CODE OF 
VAKHTANG YT, FORMERLY THE PROPERTY OF 
PRINCE DAVID OF GEORGIA 

Tr\\sl\tki> r\ OLIVER WAKDROP 

fjlHE following traiLslation is made from a MS. of 
Vaklitang’s C^ode of Laws, purchased from a dealer 
in Tiflis in January, 1911, which is now the property of 
tlie Bodleian Libi*ary. The MS. is in good condition 
and bound in wooden boards covered with stamped 
leather It is on yellow glazed paper, watei marked 
174(), paged from 1 to 851 ; and then there follows, 
unpaged, a Code compiled by Prince David, son and 
heir of the last King of Georgia, which was hitherto 
unknown! and bears that prince’s autograph wnth tlie 
date ‘ November 2(), 1800” and a colophon b}" Gabriel, 
priest of Anchiskliati Churcli, dated 1805. The size of 
the page is 12 by 8 inclies, of the text 8\ by 5i inches 
There arc eightiHm lines to the page and eight folios to 
the <|uire. A note on p. 57 says it was wn*itten by 
Ose Decanozishvili by the King’s command in 1750, 
but this entry seems to have been made later in lighter 
ink and may only refer to tlie index. A remarkable 
feature of the ]\1S. is that certain words (apparently 
those about wdiicli the scribe felt some doubt) are 
marked ov this seems to show a conscientious 
transcription of an old original. The MS. begins with 
mi alphabetical list of contents (paged 1-57), the earlier 
part of which (before o^) had apparently been lost 
before the pages were numbered. Then comes the usual 
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tabular index of subjects (pp. 62-136), with references 
to all the sections of the code for comparative purposes, 
so that the laws of Vakhtang, George, the Athabegs, 
and the Catholicos may be compared with each other, and 
with Greek, Armenian, and Mosaic legislation, at a glance. 


On p. 142 (which beans the note llSxIb^oo 


9oll b^oll, .showing that it was the 
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property of Prince David, boii of King George XIII > is 
Vakhtang's Introduction, followed by the Mosaic Law 
(p. 147), the Greek (Byzantine) Code of Leo VI (a.d. 88G- 
912), Constantine Porphyrogenitus (a.d. 912-59), and 
other emperors (p. 172). Between pp. 236 (art. 147 
of the Greek Code) and 448 (art. 203 of the Armenian 


Code of Mekhitar) 212 pages are missing. The Armenian 
Code ends on p. 620. On p. 624 Wgin the Laws of 
the Catholicos of Georgia: p. 639, tlie Laws of George V 
(which we hereafter translate); p. 660, the Laws of the 
Athabegs Aghbugha and Beka; pp, 714-851, the Code of 
Vakhtang and (p. 825) rules for writing judgments. 

All this mass of legislation is only knowii in Europe by 
hearsay. It is of extraordinary interest to stud(*nts of 
comparative jurisprudence ; and the large section which 
bears the name of Vakhtang, though edited by that 
prince in tlie eighteenth century, is based upon the 
most ancient customs of the Georgian race and might 
profitably engage the attention of Assyriologists. There 
appeared in 1828, for the use of officials in the Caucasus, 
a Russian tx*anslation of the Georgian Laws, issued by 
the Ruling Senate; but by 1887 it had become so rare 
that a new edition with a pi'eface was published in that 
year at Tiflis by A. Frenkel & D. Z, Bakradze under 
the title CoopHHKi, 3ai;oiiOB'i, rpyawiicKaro uap« Baxiaara VI. 
A liberal use has been made of Bakradze's notes, and the 
Russian translation has been an invaluable aid to the 
interpretation of the text. From a manuscript German 
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version of this publication Dr. Felix Holldack prepared 
liis book Zwei Gruyidsteine zu eiupv Grusinischen Htaats- 
nnd Rechtsijeschichfe (Leipzig, 1 907). The great Georgian 
scliolar, M.-F. Brosset, had made a complete French 
translation of Vakhtang’s Code and sent it to the 
printers, but it never saw the light. Professor Maxim 
Kovalevsky in his IhiKOiii. n oowMaii iia haBKa.rli (Moscow, 
1890) has made use of Frenkel & Bakradze’s edition. In 
(reorgian th<u-t are a few monographs on the subject, 
including N. Urbncli’s accounts of the Laws of George V 
and the Laws of the Athal)egs. There is not even 
a published text with which to collate our MS. The 
only section published in (Tcorgian up to the present 
time is that bearing the name of the Athabegs Aghbugha 
and Beka (a.d. 18(31-91 and 1444-51), which was 
incorporated by • D. Chubinov in liis Chrestomathy 
(St. Petersburg, 18(33). Mr, Sargis Cacabadze has just 
printed on a sheet, apparently with a view to publication 
in some more complete foi-m, the Laws of King George V. 
He does not give any information about the soiiice 
from which the text is taken, but his variants are of 
little importance. He dates the Laws between 1325 
and 1338 a.d. 

I'he Laws of George are the oldest original fragments 
of Georgian legislation. For the present it must suffice to 
present an English translation and a few explanatory 
notes. The reader should remember that these Laws are 
not tliose of the kingdom of Georgia, but ordinances, 
influenced by Georgian law and based on the customs 
of a remote and disoi'derly district and designed to 
pacify that district. Though of local application they 
are founded on those general Georgian principles of 
jurisprudence which were held in common by both high- 
landers and lowlanders. 

Most of the MSS. of Vakhtang’s Code contain only the 
legislation peculiarly associated with that prince’s name. 
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We have, however, in the Bodleian Library another 
complete text written in 1819 by Nicoloz Balinovi, but 
it cannot be compared in value with the much older 
text we have used. It may be added that Vakhtang 
compiled his Code before 1709 a.d. and that its adoption 
in Bokhara was recently proposed, and it is said to 
have been translated into the Sart language of that State 
for the purpose. 

Laws of King George ^ 

The Statute- of George, king of kings 
We, Giorgi, king of kings, son of the excellent- 
among-all king of kings, Dimitri, by the grace of God 
established this ordinance at the time when we entered 
into the Highlands (Mthiuli) for the survey theieof as 
the inalienable heritage of our realm and integral teiritory 
of our throne and sceptre. We set foith from our 
metropolis and ariived at our palace of Zhinvani^; and 
thence we went to Khada-Tzkhapti,^ and we summoned 
all the disaffected Elders of the Glens and the Notables^ 
and heard their statements and investigated their affair, 
and on arrival at Dariel ® we learned that the cause 
wherefore the worshipful kings, crowned of God and 
of blessed memory, our predecevssors, had not of old 
established a firm statute concerning the penalty foi 

^ The translator has to thank Mi M. Tseretheli for his kindness in 
reading through this translation in MS. and making se\eral valuable 
suggestions. 

^ Dzeghs dadeha, “the setting up of the pillai, or column”; 
cf. Brosi^t, HiaL de la G^orgie, i, pp. 648-9 ; Laua oj Vakhtang, § 102; 
Daatiirlanuda, i, §§ 23, 66, and n, §§ 1-23 
® In Cakhethi, at the junction of the two Aragvis, “ grande et forte 
citadelle, ville autrefois, maintenant deserte ” (Brosset, Wakhoiicht 
Deaer* gdogr,, p. 299). 

^ “ Eesidence royale,” in Mthiulethi {Deacr. geogr., 475, 223, 231). 

® fferiyvani, Urbneli uses the form hacrovam There are botne who 
translate as “people”, deriving from ert, 

• The fortress commanding the road over Mount Caucasus ; ** residence 
royale, ou s’arr5taient les souverains dans leurs expeditions centre 
FOseth ” {Descr* gdogr,, 229). 
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bloodshed and for divers other deeds of lawless violence 
was that some of them, guided by circumstances and of 
their good pleasure, suffered disorders among the High- 
landers, while others, by reason that the times were 
unpropitious, failed to make ordinances for the suppression 
of disorders among them. But we, with God’s help, on 
our journey back from Dariel, having prayed before the 
Grand JIartyr (St. George) at Lomisa,^ and, having gone 
down and settled local matters in the Tzkhra Zma - Glen, 
returned to Mukhrani ^ as our winter quarters and thence 
fared to the metropolis and took with us the chiefs 
{eriUhavni) of the various territories Headmen 

of the Glens, Elders, and Notables. We summoned to 
the session the holy lord (laeuphe = king) Catholicos of 
Karthli Euthymius, the Vazirs, the Bishops, and the 
Moura\is,^ and found on inquiry that much disorder and 
violence ot one upon another took place, and, })ecause of 
the lightness of the penalty for bloodshed, Avere esteemed 
trivial ; treacherous assaults of one upon another, pulling 
down of strongholds, manslaugliter, caiuying off wives 
and desertion witliout lawful cause, and many kinds of 
violence, so that no sort of justice was any longer observed. 
On this account, without entering into examination of 
past cases, for that it was impossible to grant unto each 
the fitting compensation, we deemed it well henceforth 
to ordain rules for guidance in the future as to the penalty 
for blood to be exacted for all and every crime, (in the 


^ . (jiotjr,, 2*23. This has always been the most sacred Chiistian 

shune for the mountaineers, and their most binding oath is by St. George 
and Lomisa ; of. § 42 infra, 

- Desvr, (jihfjr,, 223, 233. A mountain and ri\er, the latter running 
from Loinisa to join the River Ksan. 

** jDescr. 217. “Un bel endroit et une residence royale,'’ near 

the confluence of the Rivers Ksan and Mtcvari (Kura). 

^ Greek tMma; ?olan; cf. Kambaud, L' empire g7'tc an 
175“89 ; Lebeau, IIuL dn Bah Empire, xi, 401 ; Laws of Vakhtang, § 250. 

^ Head of a city, district, village. In this case perhaps synonym of 
damgcbeli =: steward, • 
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region) beginning from Cross Mountain,^ in Khada 
Tzkliaoti, the Zanduci ^ Glen, Cibethi, Kveshelhi, and 
higher up than Menes, in judicial and ecclesiastical cases 
and various other matters, such as manslaughter, sacrilege, 
desertion of wives without lawful reasons, or their 
abduction. In other cases relating to religion, the 
investigation pertains to the Catholicos, and according 
to their ordinances let the bishops make inquisition. 
We only for civil and criminal cases have ordained the 
following rules to be henceforth observed.® 

1 On modern Russian maps ‘‘K]>eeTOBafl mpa ”, in Georgian ** I)jvari<« 
Mtha” ; the summit of the pass over the Caucasus {JJescr. geot/r., *213). 

De9cr. geogr.j 219. On the military road near Ananur. 

^ 1), Bakradze here gives a note which is summarized as follows: 
George V, who expelled the Mongols and for a short period welded 
the fragments of Georgia into a whole, and organized the civil and 
ecclesiastical administiation, desiguedthe.se Laws to i*eforin the manners 
of the Georgian }K)pulation at the headwaters of the Aragvi and Ksaii. 
His Law^s are monuments of the language as w'ell as the jurisprudence 
of Georgia, but many of the terms need explanation. The Highlanders 
w'ere under the local Eristhavni fChiefs) of Ksan and Aragvi, under whom 
were Mouravni or (iamgebelni (Stewards), Khevis Tha\ni (Heads of 
Crlens), Khevigi Berm (Elders of Glens), and Mamasakhlisni (lit. house 
fathers). Important casOvS passed, with re|)ort.s from the Eristhavni and 
Mouravni, through the Vezir (Vaziri, Chief Minister of the Crown) to 
the Darbazi (assembly, council, court). Vendetta was so common in tlie 
Highlands that it had to be legalized. There seems to have been, 
previous to these Law’s, no recognition ol the lights of the Crown, or of 
the central Church, or of landlords ; oixler and law were eclipsed. 
In the Law's of (ieorge, and in those of Aghbugha and Beka, a century 
and more later, the professional judge doe.s not yet appear ; cases are 
settled by Shuani (intermediaries, mediators), or Bdcheui, whose task it 
was to compromise matters without recourse to judicial forms. The 
Bdcheni seem to have been chosen by the parties interested. Bdche in 
the Laws of Vakhtang (§ 215) has already the sense of official arbitrator, 
but even then there was no organized judicial body, and tlie Mdivan 
and Mdivanis of the eighteenth century were not professional 
lawyers, the^^ were also notaries, etc,, and landlords, Mouravs and other 
Dfficiala judged in their own districts (cf. Dasturlamala). We may 
add that the woi*d eristhavi means literally “ head of the people 
(cf. JI>KaBaxo»i»: 0 rocyjyipciB. expoft ,ipeBii. TpysiH) ; he was assisted in 
his administration by the gamgebd'h his inferior in power, who replaced 
him in bis absence. The only MS. of the Laws of George to which 
Bakradze had access was the copy which had belonged to Prince 
Theimuraz. 
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1. Murder of Eristhavi. — Since up to the present time 
no one has dared to slay an Eristhavi, so in the future 
let none venture to do so. But if God shall be wroth 
with any man and he commit so great a crime and 
kill an Eristhavi, according as it is so monstrous and 
iinnieasurable a misdeed, so on the judgment of the 
King’s Council let him be exceedingly greatly punished 
and mulcted: deprived of estate, expelled from his 
patrimony, and subjected to the penalty for blood according 
to rank. We do not here determine for what length of 
time such criminal shall be deprived of his property, for 
such misdeed is immeasurable and no case of the kind has 
yet happened. If it take place, the king then reigning 
is free to act with all possible severity. 

2. Collective Murder of Steward. — If a whole district 
{kveqana)t ov one village, or an individual, or a glen slay 
a steward {ganmgeheli) while he is serving (ynsukhuri)^ 
as steward, the wergild of 6,000 pieces of silver ^ is to be 
exacted, and, moreover, an enumeration of the men taking 
part in the murder having been made,^ an impost, as of 
old established, once for all shall be laid on them for ever 
to furnish every year one horse for the service ^ of the 
Crown. 

3. Miirder of a Steward. — He who chances singlehanded 
to slay a steward is to be punished by expulsion from his 
estate and confiscation thereof for ever by tlie Crown. If 
he be unable to pay in addition the w^ergild, the Council 
may hand over the slayer’s property to the victim’s 
family, or leave the property to the Crown, the king 
himself paying for the blood. 

^ ? Not of noble birth ; cf. § 4, infra. Or perhaps the phrase means 
“ let an officer be steward ” (?). For ^nsakhuri in the sense of “ veteran 
of. Laws of Vakhtang^ § 32. 

Thethri ; cf. Brosset, Hist, de la Giorgis^ Introd., Ixxxi. 

® The text of this passage is very obscure and the translation is 
doubtful. 

Btrjara & statutory labour (French corvee). 

JRAS. 1914. 


40 
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4. Murder of Nolle Steward, — If the steward he of noble 
birth and they kill him, wergild is to be exacted according 
to his rank. 

5. Murder of Steward by Elder of Glen, — If the Elder 
of a Glen slay a steward he is to be banished for three 
years from his estate, liis stronghold and estate are to be 
taken by the Crown, and the Eristhavi is to take the 
management of his house. After the three years, on his 
return, he addresses a petition to the Eristhavi, who makes 
a report concerning liiin tlirough the Vezir ^ to the Royal 
Council, which restores to the Elder of the Glen his 
estate 5 but he must give compensation for the blood of 
the steward according to the ordinance above set foith, 
and in addition he shall lose the rank of Elder of the 
Glen. And if anyone of the kinsfolk of that Elder of the 
Glen be found not to have partaken, whether patently or 
privily, in the murder of the steward, the Council shall 
appoint that man to be Elder of the Glen ; and if there 
be no one of his blood, then the Eristhavi and the new 
^ward shall choose some man loyal to the king and 
eminent in the community, and the Royal Council shall 
appoint him Elder of the Glen. 

6. Killing of one Elder hy another. — As regards Elders 
of Glens, we have thus ordained : If an Elder of a Glen 
slay another Elder of a Glen, he is to be banished from 
his patrimony for three years, the Eristhavi and the 
steward are to take his house in hand, the patrimony is 
to be seized by the Crown for three years. In the third 
year he petitions the Eristhavi and the steward and 
they report through the Vezir to the Council, and the 
patrimony is restored to him and he pays the wergild of 
6,000 pieces of silver. 

^ The vtztr, vezir, vazir, or, in the older native form of the title, 
ezoth-imdzghvari, was the Governor of the Royal Court, and in all matters 
the king’s first counsellor. Sometimes he was an ecclesiastic of high 
rank {Deacr, giogr, , 20, 40 ; Hiet, de la Qiorgte, SOT-S). He and the 
other ofiacers of the Court formed the Royal Council. 
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7. Murders in families of Elders , — If any kinsman of 
an Elder of a Glen slay an unpaititioned kinsman of his 
residing witli liim — father, uncle, brother, cousin, nephew, 
or any other of his near kin, there shall be exacted from 
this slayer also 6,000 silver pieces, lie shall be bailished 
from his patrimony for two years, and the Eristhavi and 
steward shall take his house into their hands ; and his 
patrimony is afterw.ards restored to liini, according to the 
above ordinance (| 6), on the report of the Eristhavi and 
the steward through the Vezirs and Mouravs to the 
Ccuneil. 

8. CoUeHive Murder of Elder . — And if a communitj^ (or 
glcn-/i*regcnia) slay the Elder of the Glen it is subject to 
the same jicnalty, iinjiost of statutory labour^ and wergild, 
as for the killing of a steward, and the impost shall be 
for ever. 

9. Mxirder of Elders Kinsman . — And if a man slay 
a partitioned kinsman of an Elder of a Glen, whether 
a brother or any other near relation, he shall for such 
partitioned kiiivsman j^ay a wergild of 3,000 pieces of 
silver, and be banished for two years and his patrimony 
shall be seized by the Crown. After two years he shall 
through the Eristhavi and steward appeal in the manner 
above described to the Council by means of the Vezirs, 
and on their motion and by order of the Council his 
patrimony is thereupon restored to him. 

10. Near and distant Kinsmen of Elders . — We have 
not ordained an equal wergild for the distant and 
partitioned kinsfolk and the neai'cst and unpartitioned 
kinsfolk of an Elder of a Glen. For though they be all 
kinsfolk dwelling under the headship of the Elder of the 
Glen, appointed by the Council to be the leader in war of 
his glen, and near to him, nevertheless as to them that 
^rc partitioned we ordain a wergild for distant kinsfolk 
not equal to that of near kin, but one-half thereof, 

^ Begara — French corvee. 
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11. Murder of JS^otables. — Concerning Notables, we thus 
ordain: Any Notable who slays another Notable is to 
be banished for three years, subjected to a wergild of 
200 drahcanis, or 1,200 pieces of silver,^ and his patrimony 
is to be seized by the Crown. And if he be worthy of 
the cognizance of the Council, then, in accordance with 
the above ordinance, the Eristhavi and the steward having 
reported to the Council, shall restore to him his patrimony. 
But if he be not worthy of the cognizance of the Council, 
the Eristhavi and the steward maj^" not let him in again 
and restore his patrimony. 

12. Murder of Notable by Elder. — If an Elder of 
a Glen slay a Notable in order to take his patrimony, 
let him be banished from his patrimony for a year . 
should the killing happen involuntarily, let him pay as 
we have above ordained. 

13. Murder of Castellan of Khada. — In Khada there 
shall be two castellans. The rule is that if a resident 
of Khada, an Eider of a Glen or any other person, slay 
a Castellan appointed by authority and not divested of 
the command, he shall be banished from his patrimony 
for three years, and his patrimony shall be seized by the 
Crown and a wergild of 3,500 pieces of silver shall be 
exacted from him. After three years he may return and 
his patrimony shall be restored to him according to the 
foregoing rule and ordinance. 

14. Murder of ex-Castellan, — If anyone shall slay 
a dweller in Khada who is not Castellan, but has been 
formerly appointed Castellan and is no longer Castellan, 
he shall pay wergild as for a Notable, and shall be banished 
from his patrimony for the period we have ordained 
above for a Notable ; he shall afterwards return after the 
form above prescribed. And if anyone slay a Castellan’s 
brother or son he shall pay wergild as for a Notable. 

1 The drahcani thus = 6 thMhria ; cf. Brosset, Hiat. de la G4orgiet 
Introd., clxxviii. 
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15. Parricide . — It is unnatural for children to slay 
their parents, and ,God avert such audacity ! And if God 
be wroth with any man and he attempt this, he deserves 
whatever is worst, every misfortune and misery, capital 
punishment, eternal banishment, uprooting, and destruction. 
For such a crime we ordain no wergild; it would be 
monstrous, unseemly, and unnatural, and become an 
example for others. Nor is it natural to subject strangers 
sharing with children in the murder of parents to the 
same penalty with them, and for this we fix no wergild 
because in our times it has not happened, and God grant 
that it may not. 

16. Tenure hy Service . — If a father grows old and his 
son has grown up and the father be not able to serve the 
king (hatoni), it is more fitting for them to dwell together, 
and if for any reason they cannot do this and the 
purchased estate (i.e. the property the father has acquired 
in addition to his patrimony) be adequate, let the father 
take the purchased property and let the son do service 
to us with the patrimony, and if the purchased property 
be inadequate for the father, let there be an allotment 
made also from the patrimony. And if (the father) agree 
with the son the purchased estate also passes to the son, 
but if he agree not the son has no power over the 
purchased estate. If the father wishes he may sell it, 
and if he wislies he may bring in the buyei* (into 
possession).^ The father may do what seems good to 
him ; the son cannot claim the purchased property. 

n. Fratricide . — If God be wroth with anyone and 
brother slay brother, let that murderer be banished for 
ten years from his patrimony and let the estate be seized 
hy the Crown. And in the tenth year let him petition 
the Eristhavi and the steward. Tliey shall report to the 
Vezirs, the Vezirs lay the matter before the Council, and 
the man is permitted to return. According to the rank 
^ The text is obscure. 
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SO shall he pay wergild and shall again be granted the 
patrimony, and if there be not surviving a son of tha' 
slain man, nor any unpartitioned kinsman, that brother aj 
wergild for his brother shall be mulcted of one half of the 
patrimony for his brother’s soul’s sake ^ and half shall be 
seized by the Crown. And that half wergild ordainec 
for the soul’s sake shall be handed over to any surviving 
kinsman of the slain man who shall provide for his soul, 
and if there be none such survivor the Eristhavi and tlie 
steward shall give it into the hands of the clergy ano’ 
laity ^ of that community. 

18. Disposal of Victiiris Estate , — And if there be four 
five brothers, however much they may be partition<‘<l, 
the nearest of kin shall take and use it for his soul, and 
if that slain man have left a wife and she do not remarry, 
from the wergild of that slain man there shall be allotted 
to her, so far as possible, an alimony ; and if they be 
worthy of the cognizance of the Council let the Council 
be appealed to and let it be ordained by the Council, and 
if they be not worthy let the Eristhavi and the steward 
ordain and assign to her from the wergild one-tenth part. 

19. Tenure by Service , — Touching campaigns, we thus 
ordain : Whatever glen {kveqana) or community {themi) 
the Eristhavi and the stewai’d summon by (royal) command 
and they do not come forth in due time, that glen or 
village, or be it one man, however many men be lacking 
to the host they shall not be pardoned for one year and 
their patrimony shall be seized for the Crown and one ox. 
per homestead shall be driven off for the Crown ; and in 
the second year the patrimony shall be restored through 
the good offices of the Eristhavi and the steward. This 
applies both to Notables and villagers, and if an Elder of 
a Glen be lacking and go not forth, his Eldership of the 

^ Vakhtang’s Code, §§ 224, 248. 

® Our MS. read^ (men) ; Cacabadze reads 35 0^^ 

(? Catholicos). ^ 
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Glen and his patrimony shall be taken away ; and after 
one year his patrimony shall be regranted, if he be 
meritorious and have committed no other crime. 

20. Substituted Service. — If an Elder of a Glen be 
unwell at the time of a campaign his brother and nearest 
kinsman must go forth, and the Elder of the Glen shall 
be forgiven for not going to the host. 

21. Wife Desertion. — If a man desert his wife without 
cause and she be faultless towards him, and he separate 
from her, he shall pay half the wergild due to that 
womans rank.^ 

22. W if e-steal iufj. — If a man ravish anotlier man’s 
wife, however much her husband may have burned, 
carried off, looted of the ravisher’s property during 
a year, even if the value thereof exceed the compensation 
due for such a deed, is not to be set down in the account ; 
but after one year, whatever hostilities he commits are 
to be counted and the ravisher is only bound to pay 
him half the wergild according to rank. If during the 
hostilities he slay any one of the ravisher’s men, this 
murder is reckoned to his account in computing the 
wergild, excepting the ravisher himself, concerning whom 
w^e liave ordained hereafter, 

28. Abduction xvithout adultery. — If a man carry off 
a wedded^ wife, if they have not had carnal connexion, 
he shall pay half the, wergild according to rank. 

24. Abduction of Betrothed. — If a man carry off a 
betrothed bride ^ he .shall pay one- sixth of the w'ergild 
according to rank. 

25. Wife Desertion. — He who deserts his wife without 
cause, and it shall appear that though she was not at 
fault in anything yet he has separated from her innocent, 
slmll pay lialf the wergild according to her rank.^ 

^ Cf. § 2o, infra. ® Lit. “crown-blest”. 

* Lit. “cross-exchanged wife” ; cf. Lawn of Aghbiigha, § 40. 

^ Cf. «Mpra, i 21. 
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26. Reprisals for Wife-stealing, — If a man carry off 
a man’s wife, it is oidained above how the ravisher may 
be treated as an enemy, ^ and if the husband make an 
attack when they are not yet reconciled, have not yet 
affiance one in the other, and wergild has not yet been 
paid, the husband sliall not be considered an aggressor 
even if he slay. When they both meet and fight and the 
ravisher is slain, the Catholicos and tlie Bishops fix a fine 
for the requiem ; and if the woman take part in the fight 
and be armed and be slain, no wergild is to be paid for 
that woman, but if the slain woman be innocent - double 
wergild shall be paid for her, and for a wound ^ it is 
equal for all : monks, priests, and women who are nuns ; ^ 
and if the woman be not a nun double wergild sliall not 
be paid and the wergild shall be equal ; for monks, 
deacons,® priests, and women the wergild is double. And 
if any such be without cause slain or wounded, compensa- 
tion shall be paid according to their rank. If a monk or 
a secular priest or a woman come as mediator, if it so be 

*‘that they arc not armed and be tlius slain, whoever slays 
them shall pay double wergild according to their rank. 

27. Burg-hryce : Private War, — If anyone without the 
command of the Council destroy another’s stronghold, 
whether he be an Elder of a Glen, or a community against 
a community, or an equal against an e(iual, in a word, 
whoever he may be, and the destruction takes place by 
reason of enmity and there be between them any suit at 
law, such suit shall be decided in accordance with our 
ordinance ; and for the destruction of the stronghold 
half wergild according to rank shall be exacted, and 
according to the rank of the lord of the castle the 

1 § 22 . 

2 Bakradze says some interpret “ a stranger, outsider 

^ QerM ; cf. Professor Marr’s monograph on the 'w^ord also the 

Georgian version of Leviticus xxiv, 19, 20, and §§ 29, 32, tnfi'a, 

* Mtm'vdi = servant of God ; cf. Chubinov’s Dictionary. 

® Muir veil ? «= nun«. 
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destroyer shall rebuild the castle suitably. And if there 
be an order (of the Council) and they destioy by 
command they have no responsibility and nothing is due 
from them. 

28. Eschents : Tenure hy Service , — If any untilled 
patrimony be left an escheat because the owner has 
disappeared, and men of his family be discovered, it is to 
be granted to them that are nearest to him in kin and in 
the sharing of sorrow and joy, so that the community 
lack not the commissariat, militaiy service, and statutory 
labour. And should none of their family be left and 
some other man worthy of a grant from the Council 
assume tlie burdens of commissariat, statutoiy labour, and 
military service, let the Council make the grant to him. 
And if he be one who is unworthy of a grant from the 
Council, let the Eristhav i and the steward hand it over 
to liim so that he perforin the statutory labour and 
service.^ 

29. Resistance to A Concerning aggressors 

we ordain : He who liaving a dispute witli another asks 
for judgment and the defendant goes not to plead, then 
applies to tlie steward and says, “ I have asked this man 
to plead and he has not appeared.'' The steward shall 
repoit this to the Eristhavi,- and the man shall be 
summoned twice, thrice to judgment. If he appear not 
either on the summons of the Eristhavi or on that of the 
steward, and trustworthy, unprejudiced, and disinterested 

^ Biikradze. In Karthli, Cakliethi, and Imerethi escheats became the 
property ot the Crown, the landlord, or the Church, according to the 
oveiloidship in each case ; but they were almost always regranted, 
either to distant kinsfolk or, failing them, other men of merit ; cf. Law» 
of Vahhianfj^ §§ 232, 248 ; Cusioma, § 31 ; Brosset, Jlisf. de la G^orgie^ ii, 
bvr. li, p. 480. Among the mountaineers there seems to have been no 
i*‘de prior to this enactment. 

“ The text is not clear. An alternative leading is ; “He who having 
a dispute with another summons him two or three times to justice, and 
the party summoned goes not, must, appearing before the steward, 
explain the matter to him, and he is bound to re})ort to the Eristhavi.’^ 
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witnesses declare that he had been summoned to justice 
three times but appeared not, should the plaintiff make 
an attack upon the defendant, however many may be 
killed and wounded on either side, the wergild and smait- 
money are to be equal on both sides, for ’the aggressor 
and the resident, inasmuch as tlie latter was called three 
times and appeared not. The Eristhavi and the stewaid 
testify that their man came and the defendant presented 
himself not for judgment, therefore the aggressor and his 
victim have their wergild equalized after their rank, 
according to the families of the men. When the raid is 
made upon a man who was employed on the errands of 
the Council and thus received not the first and last 
summons of the Eristhavi and steward, and was thus 
raided without just cause, then the aggressor has no 
wergild; however many may be slain, it is naught, and 
to that man and that community who have been raided 
it is just that for all, so many as are innocent, whom 
the raider shall slay, for all he shall pay according to 
their rank, 

30. Reprisals for Wife-stealing and Mnrder: Prices 
for Outrage. — If any man steal another’s wife or slay any 
guiltless person, and the man make a raid upon that 
murderer and wife-stealer because of the outrage, he is 
not called an aggressor.^ Of patrimony or anything else, 
thus it is : To him wdiose wergild is 12,000 pieces of silver, 
for him the price of one injury is 300 pieces of silver, for 
noblemen (who are) Elders of Glens 150 pieces of silver 
for one injury. 

31. Outrages pn Notables. — For Notables a compensation 
of thirty pieces of silver, and we have thus ordained : To 
all whether great or small according to the amount of the 
wergild. 

' The remainder of this paragraph should form a separate section, 
and thus the reduplication above m §§ 21 and 25 would be avoided while 
preserving the number of articles m the statute 
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32. Disfiguring Woumh. — Lcfc it be thus with regard 
to smart-iiioiiey : He on whose face an indelible wound 
shall be inflicted, or whose nose shall be cut oft‘, shall 
receive one-fifth of the wergild of his rank. If the wound 
be on a visible part but without mutilation thereof, the 
penalty shall be that for three injuries and the price of 
the medicine of the surgeons. 

33. Lobs of Right Hand. — In the matter of members of 
the body, we thus ordain : To him whose right hand is 
cut off or mutiiated by wounding, one-third of the wergild 
is due. 

34. Left-handed Men. — If a man be left-handed and 
use his left hand as a right hand, he receives for the 
cutting off of the left liand as if it were the right hand. 

35. Loss of Eye or Foot. — If a man’s eye is put out or 
his foot mutilated or cutoff, the fourth part of the wergild 
is levied, 

36. Hands, Feet, Eyes. — For mutilation in an affray of 
both hands, or feet, or eyes, half wergild is due, according 
to his rank, and the price of the medicine of the surgeons, 
whatever be expended ; for mutilation of any one of these 
in an affray, but not of two together, it shall be as we 
have above ordained. 

37. Thunih and Fingers. — If a man cut off or mutilate 
another’s thumb, half the compensation appointed for the 
hand is to be levied, according as it be the right or left 
hand, and for cutting off or maiming any other finger, 
one-third of the compensation for the liand is to be levied. 

38. Hidden Wounds. — Wherever a man be wounded 
so that by reason of the clothing it is not seen, nor is 
there any mutilation on account of the wounding, each 
shall be compensated by the price of one injury, according 
to rank, and he shall also be paid the price of the 
medicine of tke surgeon, whatever has been spent. 

39. Front Teeth. — If a man knock out any of a man’s 
four upper front teeth or four lower front teeth, for each 
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tooth of those which are visible he shall pay the price 
for two injuries according to condition and rank. 

40. Other Teeth, — For knocking out the other invisible 
teeth beyond those four, for each tooth he shall pay the 
price of one injury. 

41. Killing or Wounding of ''Comrades'', — Should 
anyone take to himself a comrade^ and he be slain or 
wounded, no wergild is due from the slayer nor shall 
smart-money be paid. And with regard to him whose 
comrade the slain or wounded man was, let it be as 
follows : If there were between them a pact that they 
should be comrades one to the other and live and die 
together, then they are subject to equal responsibility for 
everything. And if they should for any reason separate 
and there be none of tlie kinsfolk of the slain man to pay 
wergild, then he is bound to pay for the blood of liis 
comrade, out of the booty received, a compensation suitable 
to rank and to compensate in full liim who has been 
lobbed, and if there be no booty he has nothing to pay.- 

42. Killing of Peasants of Lomisa, — He wdio slays 
a peasant of Lomisa^ who has been presented thereto by 
the king or by anyone else shall be lined 1,500 pieces of 
silver. From of old the boundaries of Lomisa have been 
ordained : the hither side of Khada to Tzkhaoti, and so 
let it be ordained. 

43. Confederacies forbidden, — Elders of Glens and 
Notables dwelling on this side must not unite themselves 

^ Asalia, The reference is probably to swoin brothers who had made 
a pact of addphopoiia ; cf. note to p. 48 of Rusthaveh’s Man tn (he 
Panther^e Skin (vol. xxi, Oriental Translation Fund, New Scries) 
It IS evident fhat the association was for the purpose of brigandage. 

M. Tseretheh says: **I think is an Arabic borrowed word. 

t = to be a comrade.” 

^ The text of the second half of this paragraph is almost unintelligible. 

^ This church, dedicated to St, George, is situated on one of the 
tributaries of the Ri%er Ksan, on the ndge ot Lomisis Mtha, on the 
boundaries of the districts of Mthiulethi, Zbanun, and Tzkhra Zma 
{Ikscr, giogr,, 223). 
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with those dwelling on the farther side in any military 
expeditions or civil matters saving those affecting their 
own Eristhavi’s district, on pain of deprivation by the 
Council of estate and destruction of stronghold. 

44. Horse- and Cattle-stealing . — Concerning brigandage 
we thus ordain : If any man steal a horse, sheep, cow, or 
other beast, or forcibly break into a house and carry off 
anything, and thereafter tight with the pursuers who 
have overtaken him and be slain, Jiowever many such 
brigands be slain no penalty is to be exacted for their 
blood ; but, on tlie otlnu* hand, there shall be handed 
over to them tliat have lieen robbed, in satisfaction for 
the robbery, the leader himself and two others of liis 
band. Should the robbers slay the owner or anyone on 
his side during the pursuit, full wergild is to be exacted 
for all the slain and thrice the value of wliat was stolen. 

45. Reprisals for Tin ft %vhen justice is delayed . — If 
anything be stolen from a man by anybody and the thief 
cannot be discov^ered at that time, but they afterwards 
find the stolen property and the truth be revealed and the 
man go and ask for redress, whether the community or an 
individual liave been the robber, when the owner of the 
pi’operty goes and petitions he has right on his side and 
they must make restitution and proper compensation 
according to the preceding ordinance, ilnd if they do 
not so, he shall inform the steward and he shall tell the 
Elder of the Glen of that community and they shall exact 
the penalty fixed by that ordinance ; and if they heed not 
his summons and he petition twice, thrice, if there be an 
Eristhavi in the neighbourhood let him be informed, and 
if he exact not the compensation and the owner of the 
property make a raid upon that brigand, he is not to be 
considered an aggressor, nor is he to be called upon for 
wergild for the thief or any of his comrades and associates 
whom he may slay in fight, but liowever many may be 
slain on the side of the owner of the property, for all of 
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them wergild shall be exacted because the brigands have 
refused (to restore his property) ^ and the steward and 
the Elders of the Glen testify that the brigands were 
summoned twice, thrice, and so their wergild is naught. 

46. Money Pleas, Usury . — Concerning debt we have 
thus ordained: The taking of interest is not in accordance 
with the Georgian lawn's, nor is it prescribed by other laws, 
and inteiest is unnatural. But if for any reason a lender 
be so wicked that he levies inteiest, whatsoever time shall 
have elapsed let liim have two pieces of silver on ten - 
However long the time that has passed let him liave no 
more than this, nor is it just to take moie, and unless lie 
be a very wicked man it is not right that he should levy 
even this. Let justice thus be done of all 

^ Translation doubtful. 

2 The Laws of Aqhbugha and Btla (§ 95) also hx *20 per cent the 
maximum and forbid compound interest Vakhtang Loi/s {§ 125) make 
12 per cent the legal rate 
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THE VEDIC CALENDAR 

U\ A. BERRIED ALE KEITH 

IN an article in tl)e Indian Antiquary^ Jlr. R. Shama- 
^ sasiiy lias made* a new attempt to prove tlie 
existence in Vedic India in the peiiod of the Samliitas 
and the ]]rahinanas of a really elaborate calendar. He 
starts from the admitted existence of an intercalaiy 
month, ^vhich is referied to from the Rgveda onwards, 
and from the fact that in the Yajnrveda and the 
Aihari'ciceda we Hnd the Ekastaka, traditionally identified 
^^ith the 8th daj^ of the dark half of Magha, treated 
as the commencement of the year. Whethei we will 
or no,’' he concludes, “ the fact cannot be denied that 
the idea of a thirteenth month, i.e. an intercalated montli, 
could not liave dawned upon the mind of the Vedic poets 
unless they had been quite familiar with the true lengths 
of several kinds of years.” 

This assertion is so important in judging the argument 
of ]Mr. Shamasastry that it is necessary to point out that 
it is wholly without foundation. We do knoAV that the 
Vedic Indian, for whatever ground, regarded the year 
as consisting of 3C0 days; that is vouched for by the 
Rgveda and by all the Samhita and Brahmana texts. 
Now this year is not a year of the ordinary kind ; it 
is shorter by over five days than the solar year, and 
therefore it is admitted that the need of intercalation 
("xisted from the first, nor is it denied that this intercalation 
did take place. But it is sufficient for all the notices of 
the texts before the Sutra period that w^e should accept 
the facts which are given, namely, tlie traditional 360 days 

^ xli (1912), Reprinted as The Vedte Calendar (Bombay, 1912). 
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year, its incompatibility with the actual facts of the case, 
and the necessary efforts at intercalation. We need not 
assume that the Indians knew the true length of any 
kind of year whatever, much less the tiue lengths of 
several kinds. We are ne\er told that in this period 
there was any lealization of the fact that the year of 
360 days was either 5 or 6 days too shoit. The most 
that we can say on this he|id is that there are traces 
of a tendency to intercalate a month every fifth or sixth 
year, but that even for this the evidence is not cogent ^ 
But before the practice of intercalary months was 
adopted Mi, Shamasastry argues that it was usual to 
add sets of intercalary days, such as 9, 11, 12, 21, and 
so on, and finds proof of this custom in a passage of 
the Kathasakhd Brdhmana quoted in the Svirtitcfttva - 
That passage reads as follows: “The half-months, being 
inferior, desired, 'May we be months', they liad recouise 
to the twelve-day sacrifice ; having made as the thirteenth 
^ a Brahmana, having wiped off (their sin) on him, they 
rose up. Therefore (they say) * the Brahmana, ha^ ing no 
support, depends on others'; therefore on the twelve-day 
sacrifice there should be a Brahmana as a thirteenth priest ” 
From this is deduced the meaning that, giving up a practice 
of adding 12 days to the synodic lunar year of 354 days 
to adjust it to the sidereal solar year of 366 days, the 
Vedic priests allowed the 12 days to accumulate to the 
extent of a mouth in the course of 2| years, and then 
performed the sacrifice at the close of the thirteenth 
month with thirteen priests, of whom the thirteenth 
represented the thirteenth month and took on him the 
sins of the sacrifice. But the Katha says not a word 
about (1) a 354 day year, (2) an intercalation of 
12 days, (3) an interciilation after 2| years; and the 
whole interpretation is purely visionary. 

* See Macdonell & Keith, Vedir Index, n, 412-13 

^ Calcutta ed. (1895), p 782. 
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The passage does show that the intercalary month was 
regarded as an indefinite one ; andyatana, “ having no 
support,” shows that, and it is borne out by the name 
Miiiimlucci given elsewliere to the month. Mr. Shama- 
sastry, however, goes further than this: quoting again 
the Snirtiiaftvay^ he shows that the astrological treatises 
(jyotihsdstra) recognize tlie intercalary month as sinful 
and destructive; and he points out that in the AUareya 
Jirdhmana^ the 13tli priest is called the seller of the 
Soma and connected with the 13th month, which is 
tlierefore regarded as ''acrificiallj’^ undesirable. But 
ill*. Shainasastiy deduces from this the fact that during 
an intercalary period the Yedic poets regarded themselves 
as being bound with Vaiuna’s noose, and that the removal 
of sin or Varuna’s fetters at the close of a period of 
12 or 21 days is* a technical expression of the Yedic 
poets implying the intercalary^ nature of these days. 
This he finds in the Aiiareya Brdhmami^ where the 
Dvixdabaha rite is mentioned as having a period of 12 days 
Diksa and 12 Upasad days (they are not the same 
12 days, as apparently held by Mr. Shamasastry); the 
Diksa and the Upasads render the sacrifice pure. But 
that the Diksa or Upasad days were intercalary is not 
for a moment hinted at. As little is there any mention 
of intercalation in the 12 days vow of Prajapati in the 
Aihavvaveda,^ or the release from Yaruna's fetters at 
the close of 21 days in that text,® or the mention of 
27 cows or rivers in the Sdnuiveda.^ Hence it is wholly 
impossible to accept the conclusion “ that expressions 
"^uch as ' the milking of the kine ' the destruction of 
^vil spirits or of enemies', and ‘the release from the 
fetters of Varuna or of Nirrti^ aie Yedic expressions 

^ P. 778 8 12. 3 IV, 24. 

^ 11. 11, with which Mr. Shamasastry connects iv, 15 IZi-Bgveda^ 

vn, 103. 1). 8 IV, 16. 6 

h 660 (=u, 773); Aranya Samhitd, m, 6 (as cows); Sdmaveda, 
n, 173 {as streams). 

J»A3. 1914. 
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implying the passing off of an intercalated period It is 
further utterly incredible that the first two Anuvakas 
of the first Kanda of the Taittirlya Samhifd should 
refer to “ the cutting off of an intercalated branch or 
month, and to the separation of some New Year s Days 
or bissextile intercalated days, termed ' cows from their 
calves or the consecutive days of the subsequent year 
or cycle of years”. No hint of such an idea occurred 
to either Bhaskara or Sayana, and the Sutras of the 
Black Yajurveda, whose axithors were ex hyjwthesiieimiUviT 
with the calendar, interpret the passage in a wholly 
different manner, at once consonant with the text and in 
harmony with common sense. 

Another argument is adduced by JVIr. Sliamasasii}^ based 
on the fact that a period of 12 days is chosen for the \ow 
of Prajapati in the Atharvavedai that a period of 12 days 
was added at the end of the year, and that this must 
represent a deliberate attempt to bring the synodic lunar 
year of 354 days into harmony with the sidereal year of 
366 days. The fatal objection to this view is tliat there is 
an obvious explanation of 12 days being added at the end 
of a year — if it is admitted that they were added ^ — viz., 
that the year having 12 months 12 days were a reflex of 
the year (pratimd), as stated in the Brahmanas , that there 
is no trace of a year of either 364 days or 36C days in the 
Brahmanas; and that even in the Niddna Sdtra and the 
Ldpydya^ia Srauta Sutra there is no mention of any 
intercalation to equate a year of 354 and 366 days, though 
these two years are perfectly well known to these texts. 
Dhanamjayya (Dhanamjapya is a mere misprint of tlie 
Niddna text) says nothing of the sort ; ^he merely states ^ 
ilrdhvaifjh dvddaMhat adirivaUarikdnUi, and what pre- 
cisely he did mean we simply do not know. It may be 

^ There is nothing of this in the passage of the Atharvaveda^ iv, 15. 13, 
cited by Shamasastry, nor in iv, 11. 11, to which he seems also to refer •r 
see also Whitney, JAOS. xvi, p* xciv. 

** See Niddma SiUra, vi, 6. 
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added that in any case Dhanamjayya is not an authority 
for what the Brahrnana texts meant. 

A further question is raised as to the knowledge of a 
year of 365 or 365 ^ days. Both seem to Mr. Shamasastry 
to be referred to in the Nidana Sutra, if somewhat 
indirectly. But even if this is the case, which is most 
doubtful,^ is either found in the Brahmanas ? In the 
Taittriya Saiiihitd^ lie finds a reference to a year of 360 
days, put in order by the sacrifice of 5 nights. The 
passage is of importance, for if this is really the sense it is 
a proof that the 365 day year was in the time of this 
text at least realized as a more correct version than 360 
days. It would not indeed carry us much beyond the 
admitted fact that intercalation was practised on the basis 
of a 360 day year, but it would be at any rate a definite 
statement that a 365 day year did exist. Unhappily the 
whole argument depends on the version of ta rtavas srstd 
7ia vydvartania; it is rendered by Mr. Shamasastry as 
‘‘ The seasons, once ended, did not regularly return again*'. 
But vydvartate has not this sense; it has the same sense 
as immediately after in vi pd'pmaiid bhrdtrvyendvariate ] 
asBliaskara has ii,nd rydrartania vibhalctasvabhdvabhajo 
nahhavan ekarupd era mrir *py rtavo 'bhavan ; the 
s(3asons were undiscriminated; the sacrificeris discriminated 
from his rival ; the sense of the verb is not completely 
changed as it has to be in Mr. Shamasastry's version 
( * regularly returned " and “ gets rid of "), but the addition 
of the instrumental renders precise the sense in the second 
case.^ The 5 night rite is appropriately explained by the 
legend, because the seasons are 5 as the text itself says ; 
panca vd rtavas samvatsaraJi, just as because they are 
fij in a later passage,* the 6 night rite is explained as 
connected with them. 

^ The passages cited are too vague to yield any certain sense, 
vii, 1. 10. ^ See Delbruck, Altind, SpnL p. 131. 

* vii, 2. 1. 
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With this correction of a mistranslation disappears the 
only support for a 365 days year before the Nidd na SiUra, 
A further refinement is suggested by Mr. Shaniasastry : 
the 21 kine or 21 fetters of Varuna he considers as 
representing an intercalation of 21 days in the last of 
4 Savana years to equate them to 4 solar years of 365 1 days. 
Now the fact is that in one form of the Gavam Ayana, 
instead of inserting a period of 9 days in the centre, some 
authorities inseited 21 ; this we are told by Latya^ ana,^ 
and it is undoubtedly so understood by Agnisvamin. 
The treatment of this passage by Mr. Shaniasastry is 
interesting. He first holds that the 9 days are really jiart 
of a period of 12 intercalary days — without any authorit}' ; 
next he thinks that the 12 days are added to a year 
of 354 days ; finally the 21 days are to be added to a year 
of 360 days. It is perfectly clear that ‘the days must be 
added to one kind of year in both cases, and that we have 
a choice between the year of 369 or 381 days. That either 
was intended to make up the correspondence of the 
Savana and the solar year is not hinted, and to conclude 
from such evidence, even for Latyayana, a 4 year cycle 
with an intercalation of 21 days is impossible. To proceed 
further and say that we may “ take it for granted that 
the statement of the Tdndyamalmhrdhmana^ that 4 times 
50 periods of 21 days make 1,000 years of the Visvasrks 
is 9 ne which was based upon an actual practice is 
wholly illegitimate. It is hardly surprising that after 
this flight Mr. Shamasastry tells us that Privjapati 
seems to have been the first to observe for verification 
3 cyclic years with 21 intercalary days in the course of 
12 solar years”, or that “ It is thus clear that the Vedic 
poets were quite familiar with the true solar year of 
365i days and were adjusting the Savana year to it by 
adding 21 days once in every 4 years, and that they kept 

* Sranta SStra, iv, 6. 12. 

* XXV, 18. 1. 
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an account of the number of intercalations, calling it the 
Gavam Ayana or ‘ cow’s walk ’ 

The fundamental error of Mr. Shamasastry as regards 
the Ayanas is his view that Gavam Ayana does not denote 
a form of sacrificial session of a year’s duration (the exact 
form of year differing in different schools) but an 
inteicalary period made up of any number of intercalary 
days. This sense of Gavam Ayana is not even hinted at 
by any ancient authority ; it is wholly contrary to the 
treatment of the rite in all the ritual textbooks, and to 
the clear sense of every passage where the term occurs. 
The determination to read this amazing sense into the word 
leads Mr. Shamasastry to a mass of wild interpretations 
of the passage with wliich he deals, which simply cannot 
be treated seriously, for it is not as if we had before us 
texts unintelligible on any other theory , on the contx’ary, 
\\Q have texts which make perfectly good sense on other 
theories, and which on his are wholly meaningless. To 
take a simple case : Sankhayana^ says in discussing a 
series of elaborate, doubtless mainly theoretical, rites of 
greatduration — ahhydso bah usaiiivat save gavdmayanasya ; 
it is perfectly true that smnvatsara and gavam ayana 
cannot be synonymous, but no one ever suggested 
that they were ; one is a kind of rite and one a year. 
Mr. Shamasastry ’s next argument also begs the whole 
question ; Nor can,” he says, we take the term Gavam 
Ayana in the sense of a year with an intercalary period, 
for in that case the Sutra would mean that when the 
number of yeai’S is great, all those years with these inter- 
calary periods should be repeated : a statement which is 
unpractical.” The conclusion is a pure non sequitur, 
but apart from that the dilemma is imaginary. Gavam 
Ayana is a rite occupying normally a Savana year, not 
a year at all and this sense makes the Sutra perfectly 
intelligible, 

^ ihranta SiUra, xiii, 427. 5. 
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This form of reasoning has a sequel in the treatment of 
the Niddna Sutra} There the author raises the question 
if a man can perform the Sattras of the Baktyas of 
36 years duiation, or whether that is a Sattra for the 
gods only. He answers that by the view that hahavas 
samn^v^^ya aunuyuh iiutrdh ptnUrdh iti, and 

he also mentions that the 12 years' session of the 
Tapa4cits is equal to 12 times the duration of the Gavam 
Ayana. To any ordinary view this means that 12 Ga\am 
Ayanas =12 years = 12 years' session of the Tapafcits. 
But “had these and other sessions been ordinary years, 
the question raised by the author of the Niddna Sdira 
about the possibilitj?' of all the sessional sacrifices being 
performed by a single man would not have ciopped up at 
all 5 for it is quite possible for a man to live for 56 or 60 
years so that he may commence a sacrifice in liis 20th or 
24th year and bring it to a close after 36 yeais”. Hence 
the sessional days are not ordinary consecutive days, but 
periodical intercalary days; the Vedic poets know that 
the solar year exceeded the synodic lunar year by 
days, the Savana by 5| • v\hcn the 11 j made 
a 12th day, as they would every fourth year, and the 
54 days amounted to 21 days in the course of every 
fourth year, the Vedic poets performed the session on the 
12th or 21st day and counted those dajs apart as 
Gavam Ayana, hence a Gavam Ayana of 360 days = 
360 X 4 1,440 yeais. The Tapascit period was also 

1,440 yeai*s ( = 12 x 360 x 4 -r 12), because they counted 
the 12 days apart (how 12 Gavam Ayanas = 12 years 
session of the Tapascits on this theory is not explicable^), 

* x, 9. 

* The simple sense of course is that 12 yearly sessions on the one hand 
is equivalent to a session lasting 12 years m time. Mr. Shamasastry 
has to turn this into a declaration that the Ta{)a4cits celobiated 12 days, 
not one, each four years. For this he cites NiMna StUra^ iv, 12, which 
does not contain any allusion whatever to a celebration once in four 
years. Nor does any other passage of that text or of lAityayana, or of 
anyone else. 
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and so was that of the Saktyas, who counted 36 days in 
each 4 years (why is not explained). One man could not 
have accomplished such a sacrifice, but “ generations 
consisting of sons, grandsons, sons of grandsons, and 
others'' could have done so. Unhappily the Niddna 
has nothing about generations " or “ others ”, but only 
says that a 36 years’ session could be carried out by sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons assisting and carrying 
on the rite. It is not surprising that Jaiinini should have 
failed to realize the sense now found by Mr. Shamasastry, 
Nor after this are wa surprised to learn that altlna as 
a form of sacrifice means the 11 full days, wliich are added 
to the lunar to make the solar vear, the name beins: 
chosen because the 11 days were not so incomplete as the 
quarter day over at the end of the solar year. 

Further conclusions from his main thesis are drawn by 
Mr Shamasastry in a sciies of notes on the Adityas 
published in the Indian Antiquary} These gods, he 
holds, are intercalary months of the 5 years cycle. This 
cycle he illustrates from the Maiirdyanl Samhitd? In it 
he finds mention of two sets of priests, viz., one set, the 
Rtuyajins, who did not inteicalate, and whose year thus 
fell back by 11 J or 12 days yearly, regaining its original 
position at the close of 32 or 30 months ; another set, who 
offered the four monthly sacrifices and who added 2 months 
in 5 years, making the year of 354 daj^s up to 366 ; 
further he deduces that the Caturmasyas are intercalary 
periods of 4 months. Unhappily the whole structure 
rests on misrenderings. The rotation ot the seasons is 
meant by the expression that what was the spring 
became the summer, and that wdiat w^as the summer 
became the autumn ”. There is no such expression : the 
text is yo vasanto 'bhdt pravrd abhdt sarad abhud iti yajate 

^ xli and xlii. A reprint of these articles, as of his article on the 
Vedic Calendar, I owe to the author’s courtesy, which I gratefully 
Acknowledge. 

* i, le. 8. 
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sa rtuyo^l, which means "He who sacrifices (saying), 
‘It has become spring; it has become the rains; it has 
become autumn/ is the sacrifice!’ at the seasons”. The 
error of Mr. Shamasastry is in not realizing tliat yo goes 
with ydjaie ; apart from the fact that the sentence cannot 
be construed as it is taken by ]\Ir. Shamasastry, the 
accent on ydjate is decisive against him. Therefore 
the rotation of the seasons disappears from view. The 
intercalation is also not as stated ; all that is said is 
that the Caturmasya sacrifice!’ gains a 13th month , he 
is to omit 1 (month) after 3, then 1 after 2 ; there are 
36 months in 3 years, ^ 24 in 2; then ye 'ml ^affrimiiaiy 
adhi tan asydm cafnrvivisatydm nimsampadayaii 1 esa 
vdva sa trayodoAo mdsah. This is rendered as " those 
(days) which exceed (an intercalary month) in 36 full 
moons, he puts (in the next) 24 full moons”. This 
sort of supplement is wholly impossible : ye must refer 
to the omitted months, not days, and the theory tliat 
frpm the 36 intercalary days of the first 3 years 6 are 
put in the 24 of the next 2, falls to the ground. The 
13th month shows that the year of 12 months was not 
recognized as disposing of all chronological possibilities, 
but we are not told how the month was used or when. 
But, if we may very vaguely see in tlie Maitrdyarl 
passage a hint that the 13th month could be connected 
with a 5 year cycle, then we have to do with a rude 
attempt to fit in 5 years of 360 days with 6 very 
roughly calculated solar years of 366 days, and even 
this is open to grave doubt, as the Maitrdyanl does 
not say so.^ The difficulty in regard to the question of 
intercalation arises from the fact that when we hear 
of a 13th month, as we do not rarely,^ there is normally 

^ There is no evidence even in Sotras for a 366 day year as actually 
recognized as such, Vedic Indent ii, 159. On Niddma, v, 12, see Fleet’s 
note in The VedAc Cctiendar, p. 14, n. 21. 

* See Maodonell k Keith, Vedir Indeos^ ii, 161. 
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no hint that there is any question of a cycle of years 
in question. It is perfectly possible that the 13th month 
is at times merely a diverse reckoning of the year as 1 3 
months of 27 days ; this fact is quite adequate to account 
for the reckoning of 13 months, and the only ground for 
accepting intercalation is the fact that the 13th month in 
some passages appears as vague and fugitive, and that it is 
probable a priori that the sacrificial ritual rendered some 
sort of intercalation needful. 

Again, in Mr. Shamasastry’s view tlie new and full 
moon sacrifices are nothing more than sacrifices performed 
during an intercalary month, for the gods worshipped in 
them are the gods worshipped dui'ing the intercalary 
month. The gods in question are Agni, Soma, and Indra, 
tlie gods whose worship is regular and essential, and the 
conclusion is wholly unfounded. 

A further step is to find that the Asuras are intercalary 
months, the Devas the ordinary months, and that the use 
of the 4 months rite by Prajapati ^ to drive away the 
Asuras and to create children is really the fact that by 
tlie intercalation of 4 months in 10 years the calendar 
was restored to order. From this it is an easy step to the 
conclusion that Indra is a god of an intercalary month, 
and that his slaying of Vrira is an act of getting rid of 
the sinful intercalary months through the worsliip of 
Indra. Aditi,^ whose son is Indra, is the cycle of 5 luni- 
solar years ; her sets of three twins are the three pairs of 
intercalary months, and thus explain Dhatr, Aryarnan, 
Mitra, Varuna, Am^a, and Bhaga. Indra is the 7th in 
a series of 20 years, and the dead Martanda is the broken 
^th month, for as the solar year is 365 ^ days, not 366, 
to keep the seasons straight, at the end of the period, not 
a full month but half only must be intercalated. Vrtra is 
nothing else than this broken 8th month coming after the 
7th month, Indra; and more precisely, as he is connected 
^ Maitrayanl Safithitd, i, 10, 5. ® Ibid, i, 6 . 12. 
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with Agni and Soma, the light half of that month. Two 
passages of the TaittiHya Samhita,^ are pressed into 
service to show this, but neither has anything whatever 
of the kind in it. Then from the identification of 
Amhaspatj^a and the A vestan Ameshaspenta,- it is deduced 
that as the Adityas are the Aineshavspentas and are seven, 
there were seven Amhaspatyas, although this statement 
is wholly unsupported by any Vedic passage. But 
evidence is sought in a large number of passages wliere 
7 occur {Atharuaveda, vii, 9. 17, 18, 21, 23 ; ix, 9. 2, 3 
13, 14, 16; X, 3. 8-10; 5. 4, 5, 7, 18; xii, 3. 16 ; xiii, 

2. 24; xix, 53. 1, 2); or 8 (x, 8. 7, 13; xii, 4. 22) ; or 
7] (ix, 10. 17), and an exposition of the ArtinopanUad 
is given on the theory that it deals with an intercalated 
year. Incidentally it is shown that drapaa is a name of 
100 years, a sense also found in the Atkavvavcda^^ and the 
“seven suns”, which are normally conceived to be planets 
and the earliest clear mention of those bodies, are reduced 
to intercalary months. The 7 logs of Agni, 7 tongues, 

7 Rsis are all found to be the intercalary months.* That 
Indra slew Sambara in the 40th year,® and that Vrtra 
had 100 forts® which Indra destroyed, are pressed into 
the service, and if the latter notice can be taken as 
a 100 times repetition of the cycle of 20 years, the ^ 
chronology of the Vedic period is fixed at 20 x 100 
=s! 2,000 years. The laying down of 7 bricks 101 times 
in the building of the fire altar ^ shows tliat the number 
of the 20 years cycles amounts to 101 in the time of the 
^atapatha Brdhmana.i^Tovmg that then there had elapsed 
2,020 years in the Vedic era. Another calculation based 
on the same Brahmana gives 2,172 years. The latter 

^ ii, 5. 2 ; vi, 5. 1. 

* That this identification can be accepted is inadmissible, bub the 
argument is, even on the identification, without value. 

^ xviii, IS. 29. * ScUapcUJia vi, 1. 1.2; ix, 2. 3. 44-5 

» Itgvedfi, ii, 12. 11. « Ibid, i, 130. 7 ; iv, 30. 20. 

^ iatapa^ha Brahpana, x, 2. 4. 7. 
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train of reasoning is too elaborate to reproduce ^ ; it is 
headed by the postulate that the “ Vedic poets usually 
represent a day by a syllable The evidence adduced for 
tliis statement is a Brahmana passage of the Maitrayanl 
Samhita,^ which merely says that there are as many days 
in the year as sjdlablcs in the Samidheni verses, and has 
nothing whatever about days being represented by syllables. 

The importance of the question lies in the problem 
of method. It is a legitimate and important object of 
research to determine in so far as is possible the knowledge 
of the Vedic Indian of the calendar. It is clear that by 
the time of the Niddna and the Ldfydyana Sutras that 
knowledge was to some extent developed, though still 
very imperfect. Intercalation was practised in certain 
ways. But to deduce from this fact that we are to find 
the systematic practice of intercalation in the Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas is illegitimate ; we have every reason 
to suppose that the Indian miiid steadily advanced in 
knowledge. There is, therefore, no a priori ground to 
find a system of a 5 year cycle in these texts, and in point 
of fact no one has ever adduced a single Brahmana passage 
which states that the j’car was of any other duration than 
360 days, or that there was a 5 year cycle at all. All 
that we can see is that the length of the year was 
theoretically 360 days, that there was doubt if there were 
to be reckoned only 12 or 13 months (of unspecified 
duration or expressly stated at 30 days),^ and we can deduce 
thence that the need was felt of assimilating the con- 
ventional year to the real movement of the seasons. That 
further advance had been made 'we have not the 
slightest ground for believing. To turn to the large mass 
of scattered references to numbers and mystic allusions of 
the texts and to read into them references to intercalation 
is to abandon all sure ground. In one sense it is 
advantageous, for if it is asserted that 7 Rsis are an 
^ ^atapatha Br&hrfiana, xi, 5. 2. 10. * i, 7. 3. * Alharvaveda^ xiii, 3. 8. 
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equivalent for 7 intercalary months and 21 streams for 
21 intercalary days, then one rises superior to the ordinary 
canons of logic and common sense. The only real reply is 
that this view has never suggested itself to the Occidental 
commentators as a possible meaning of the terms used, or 
to the Oriental commentators as the mystic meaning of the 
texts, and that it is open to any other ingenious person to 
show, doubtless with equal conviction, that something 
quite different is implied. It may further bo added that 
where the argument rests on actual renderings o£ Vedic 
texts it is possible to show that serious misapprehensions 
have occurred. 

It is unnecessary in considering the Vedic Calendar to 
deal in detail with the interpretations of the Niddncb 
Sutra put forward by Mr. Shamasastry. So far as these 
are based on the theory that the sacrifices were made on 
intercalary days in series of years, they are wholly 
implausible and run counter to the language of the text. 
But it is essential to remember that the NidCina SWtra 
is not an authority for the Vedic period of tlie Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas. It is a late work of the Sutra period 
of undetermined and probably undetenninate date, and 
has little better title to be cited in this connexion than 
the Jyoti^a itself. The LdpjCiyana Srauta Sfitra is of 
greater value and antiquity, but it also is not an authority 
for the peiiod of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas, though 
in point of fact it gives very little of his material to 
Mr. Shamasastiy, the reason for this being doubtless that 
its wording is in the main too plain to allow even of the 
appearance of supporting his theory of intercalation. 
Dr. Fleet has already ^ pointed out that Mr. Shamasastry 
in the Niddna, without ground, introduces the idea of 
intercalary months to the expression aaijibhdrya, which 
denotes capable of contraction ”, being an appropriate 
teim for months from which days are omitted. 

* The Vedic Calendar, pp. 13, n. 18 ; 14, n. 24 ; see also Weber, 
^axaira, ii, 281 sqa* 
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THE INSCRIPTION ON THE MANIKIALA STONE 

By F. E. FAB(^ITEH 


rpHIS record has been treated b}' M. Senai*t in the 
Journal Aaiaixque (ser. ix, vol. vii), 189G, i, 5 if, 
(wliere he has described its provenance and appearance 
and has mentioned earlier notices of iib and by Professor 
Ludeis in tliis Journal, 1909, pp. 045 ff ^fy treatment 
of it is based on iiiy own reading of the two facsimile 
plates published witii M. Senart’s paper and I have to 
thank Dr. Fleet for various criticisms and suggestions. 
Where pages are cited in connexion witi\ If. Senart’s or 
Professor Luders’ readings, they mean the pages of their 
respective articles; and when quoting their readings of 
particular words, I distinguish the readings by adding 
S or L, using those letters for the sake of brev ity. 

In considerin’g tlie record it is well to notice the salient 
features, because they ina}' reveal its general character 
and supply criteria as to what may, and what may not, be 
expected or permissible. 

First, as to the writing. A careful look shows at once 
that there are three difterent handwritings on the stone. 
In the two lines on the right side, which contain the 
engraver’s name and the date, the letters are irregular 
and of various sizes, markedly different from the bulk of 
the inscription ; in fact, they are a scrawd, such as might 
he expected from a W'orkman-engraver who was not 
a practised scribe. Moreover, he writes m in Samdha 
differently from m in the rest of the inscription. These 
two lines are evidently his own work entirely and form 
no part of the inscription proper ; hence in the remainder 
nf these remarks I refer only to all tlie rest as the 
inscription ” or “ record 
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The record is well written, and clearly was not engraved 
by the workman unaided. It is too good to be wholly 
his handiwork : that is, it must have been written out by 
some sciibe with ink or paint on the stone, and he merely 
incised the written letters. This is the obvious inference, 
and it is fully corroborated by w hat has been revealed of 
the method of engraving by the copper plate found at 
Kasia ^ 

The inscription consists of two parts, which I will call 
(^1) the middle section, and (2) the left section, comprising 
all the writing on the left side. These two sections aie 
not uniform, but betray two hands The wiiting in the 
middle section fiom line 2 to sthavayeti in line 7 differs 
from that in the left section in three respects * (1) in the 
latter the letters are narrower and neater than in the 
former, (2) the tails of the letters, when not straight, 
have a leftward curve in the former and a rightward 
curve in the latter ; and (3) the characters for and n. aie 
interchanged in the two sections M. Senait and Piofessor 
Luders make no definite distinction between these letters, 
but a scrutiny will show there is a diffeience. Thus, in 
the middle section n has a straight stem, as in janaijago 
(nayagOy S and L , 1. 4) and asmnana (alra nana, S , 
etra nana, L, 1. 6), but the character with the carved 
stem appears in places where, as my reading will show, n 
should properly occur, as in Ousano (1. 2) and apanage 
(1. 5). In the left section, how^ever, n has the straight 
stem, as m parivarena (1. 9), and n has the curved stem 
as in mvZena (1. 10) These distinctions will be found to 
hold good throughout the two sections — with only a single 
variation in dana (or etana ; 1. 9), where the stem is 
bent to the right. I may add, however, that these 
distinctions are not material to the reading of the 
inscription, and the reading is unaffected, even if I should 
follow M. Senart and Professor Luders in ignoring them. 

1 JRAS, 1913, p. 151. 
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Two passages, however, are doubtful, namely, line 1 and 
the second half of line 7. The writing of the latter seems 
intermediate between that of the two sections, yet appears 
rather to belong to the middle section, because the final 
nasal has the stem straight in the three words taena 
Ves^'fasima KhudenfinKt (though the tail is slightly 
curved in the last), and, as the nasal is certainly n in 
Ves)Kisie7ia, it must be read n alike in all, thus showing 
agreement with the characters in the middle section. 
Line 1 may be ditterent, and the \iew^ taken of it will 
depend on the explanation of it. It w^ould be by a fourth 
hand, if my suggestion regarding it be sound (p. 658). 

There appear to be several new' letters in this Kharosthi 
script, namely, (or ks) and probably Or in k^aOra (1. 2); 
a letter that seems (speaking provisionally) to be nti in 
vihanfi (1. 5) and Khudentiena (1. 7) ; and nf in S^yantakah i 
(1. 10) ; while sth in stkavaijeti (1. 7) deserves notice. As 
regards the vexed letter wdrich M. Senart reads as spa and 
Professor Luders as e, I cannot but agree wdth the former 
that it is spa, because there are undoubted es in patiasae 
(1. 1), taeiia, Vespusiemi and Khiidoftiena (1. 7) and 
karaphaena (1. 8), and there is no good reason to suppose 
that the scribe quite uniiecessaiily wrote e sometimes like 
sp with the probability of confusing the two, especially in 
the same w^ord if w'e follow Professor Luders’ reading of 
Veesiena for VespaSiena (1. 7). It is but reasonable to 
suppose that the scribe meant a difference wdicre he made a 
difference. The letter when read as spa yields good sense, 
and that is one main test whether the reading is right. 
There is one clear mistake in imrivavena for parivarena 
(1- 9), with probably a second in vaiam for vamsam 
(1- 3), and a third in Spantakahi (1. 10). 

Next, as regards the nature of the record. It seems 
obvious (and here I agree with M. Senart, p. 14) that 
there are Iranian words in it, such as Purraspa (1. 2) 
VespaM (11. 4, 7) as he and I read these words. 
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The phrase vihara-karaphaena is especiallj^ significant. 
I agree with him in the reading o£ the word karwpha^ 
and his view o£ it (p. 19), and I take it as it stands, 
though he has suggested a modification (p. 22). Obviously 
it is not Indian. Being joined to vihara, it must denote 
some official of position in a \ihara No Buddhist title 
such as svdmin is used, but a foreign term is applied and 
presumably it also is Iranian Hence karapha is no doubt 
the nomin. sing, of the Iianian karapan, karafn, the 
term applied to teachers and priests hostile to the 
Zoroastrian religion (Bartholomae, Diet ). The priest of 
the vihara, that is, obviously the abbot, is desciibed by 
a Zoroastrian title, and this shows that the author of this 
inscription was not a Buddhist but a Zoroastiian. It is 
highly improbable, then, that the stone can record the 
dedication of any Buddhist memorial , and tlie co-operation 
of a Zoroastrian donor with a Buddhist abbot suggests 
that the benefaction commemorated was something non- 
religious 

The language is Prakrit, but the character of the 
Prakrit is unequal, and in this respect there is no material 
ditterence between the middle and the left sections, except 
that the latter may be a little better. Ob\ ious peculiarities 
are the following, and I choose instances whicli appear 
certain, because my readings of them are supported by 
M. Senart or Professor Luders or both. While the pure 
Sanskrit form aamvardhaka is used (1. 3), a single Sanskrit 
k is changed to (j, as in janayago {nayago, S and L , 1. 4), 
and Sanskrit p passes through 6 to t; in btliavayeti (1, 7) , 
yet Sanskrit t is not changed to d, but persists in bhatara, 
patiaiae (1. 1), and sthavayeti (1. 7). The treatment 
of conjunct r varies. In an initial compound it is 
dropped, as in hhatara, jjatiakie and pati ; in a medial 
compound it often persists, as the first member in 
aamvardhaka and murta (11. 5, 6), and as tire second 
' The result is the same if we read harafa, see p. 657. 
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member in agra (1. 1) and chatrapasa (1. 4) : yet it is 
modified to m in samvena (1. 9), and is dropped or 
assimilated in sadha (if that be the word in h 9).^ 
V conjoint is not dropped, cither in an initial compound 
as Scant (L 1 ), or in a medial as asvanana (1* 6, where 
M. Senart acknowledges that a v is tlie priin^ facie 
reading, p. 15). 

The case terminations in nouns are generally of the 
ordinary form, and the nomin. sing, ends in o, as in 
janayago (nayago, S and L ; 1. 4) ; but the instruni. sing, 
takes strange forms. It occurs correctly in Indian words 
of the a class in the left section as in parivarena (1. 9) 
and midena (1. 10) ; but its ending ena in that class is 
used as a termination for words of other classes that are 
foreign, as in Vespasinut for Ve^^pasind (1. 7) and 
haraphaena for karaphaml or kara2>hml (1. B). Clearly 
the dedicator was a foreigner not skilled in Prakrit, for 
otherwise he could hardly liave permitted such irregular 
forms, whoever the actual composer was. It may be 
added that, in neuter nouns at least, the accus. sing, does 
not end in because there must be an accus. between the 
iiomm, jana yaga (1. 4) and the verb stharayeti (1. 7), yet 
there is no word there ending in m. Vabxtm (1. 3) is 
specially noticed infra, 

I follow JI. Senart in the order and numbering of the 
lines. The crucial portion of the record lies in lines 5 and 
and there occur niy chief difierences from him and 
Professor Ltiders. The inscription, as I read it, colp- 
niemorates the establishment of some instrument for 
measuring liours in the market-place by Lalana, the 
President of Manikiala. The Satrap Vespa si was precise 
about the observance of times, and Lalana provided that 
hours should be announced publicly, no doubt for 
the due regulation of the' market and probably during 

^ In the workman-engraver's dialect r is retained in harmigena^ but is 
diopped or assimilated in eava (1. 12) 

19U. 


42 
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market -time only. In conclusion I will offer some 
suggestions as to how the inscription w^as put together 
and the meaning of the first line. 

Text 

1 Bhatara Svarabudhisa agra-patialae 

2 Sam 10 4 4 Ksa^ia-Purvaspa-maharajasa Kane- 

3 skasa^ Gusano-va^ain^-sam\ardhaka Lala- 

4 no janayago Vespa4isa^ chatrapasa 

5 hora-murta-satasa apanage \ ihaiiti ( ?) 

6 hora-murto-asvanana bhana va sudha-nava 

7 pati sthavayeti saha taena Vespasiena Khudentt(?)ena 

8 Buritrena ca vihara-kaiaphaena^ 

9 samvena ca parivavena^ sadhaka dana® ku- 

10 4ala-mulena Budliehi ca Spantakahi ca 

11 sacasana bhavatu 

12 Samdhabudhilena sava-kaimigena 

13 Kartij^asa mana divase 20 

Translation 

May this tend to the brother Svarabuddhi’s obtaining 
the share of a supieme lot 

In the year 18 Lalaria, the President of the people, the 
aggrandiser® of the Gusana race of Kaneska, who is 
the great king of the realm Puru-aspa, establislies in the 
market-place of the Satrap Vespa4i,^^ who is fond of hours, 

^ I read this final as 8a because I do not know what else it can be , but 
it IS quite unlike all the s’s in this inscription Can it be intended for 
$ya, the lull form of the genit used honoiifically as on the Wardak vase ^ 
2 Bead vamsaih 

® It looks more like Vespohaa, but I adopt Vespahaa, because the 
name is clear in 1 7, and Professot Luders has explained the loop like 
stroke (p 648) 

^ Or Tcarafama * Read parimrtna 

® Or perhaps aadha etana (for etena) ’ Bead Spantaeht 

® I follow the meaning which similar words appeared to me to have on 
the Wardak vase (El, xi, p 214). 

® This no doubt means ** scion as M. Senart (p. 12) and Professor 
LudersCp 648) agree. 

The market-place built by Vespa4i, or named after him. 
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le muhurtas/ a vihanti (^) for the purpose of the clear 
announcement through ringing or through calling out of 
the hours, i e, inuhurtas — along with the said Vespa^i, 
with Khudenti (?), and with Buritra, the priest of the 
vihara, and with all their attendants. May the useful gift 
by his meritorious foundation,^ with the aid both of the 
Buddhas and of the Holy Ones, be the seat of accuracy.^ 
By Saiiidliabudhila, Vvorkman in all crafts 
On the day 20 ot the month Karttika.^ 

Notes 

Line 1. Bhatara = Skt. ^hhrdtarah, genit. of hhrdir, 
from the base hhrdtar with visarga dropped in Prakrit. 
But (since consonants are not written doubh^ in Kharosthi) 
it may also be read hhaftara, which = Skt *bhartarah, 
the similarly formed genit of hhartr, lord, master^' 

Line 2. Ksadra {spaira, S , etra, L). The first letter 
does not contain sp, because its top is straight, rather than 
round as in Ihirvaspa (L 2) and (11. 4, 7) , but 

contain^ k It has moreover two downward strokes 
beneath the /r, which look too precise and clear-cut to be 
accidental marks in the stone, and so must have a 
significance. The whole character can only be ks (or 
perhaps ks), and this initial double consonant shows that 
the woid cannot be Indian, for Indian ks would become 
kh or ch in Prakrit, cf. chatrapa (1. 4). The second letter 
IS a consonant conjoined with r as the second member. 
Its top is not like b or v, and it differs from tr in 
(ihatrapasa (1. 4 ; though M. Senart regards them as alike, 
P 10) and Buritrerwh (I. 8). These particulars show that 
the word can hardly be anything but the Iranian khshadra 
{xbadm in Bartholomae’s Diet), kingdom, realm.*’ The 

^ That IS, “who is particular about time,” “who likes punctualit}^,” 
*^ho requires methodical arrangements.” 

“ Or peihaps, “ By this meritoiious foundation may it be, etc.” 

Or perhaps, “be always correct.” 

* Or probably, “ At noon of the day 20 of K&rttika.” 
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second letter therefore appears to be Or. The word being 
Iranian would not be subject to ordinary Prakrit modifica- 
tions, but is transliterated as closelj^ as possible, and thus 
gives us the new characters for A’S (or hi) and dr. Even 
if the second letter be read as tra, the result is the same. 

PuTvaspa (so S ; but L). This can only ])e 

Iranian puru-aspa, “rich in horses,'' which M. Senart 
notices but does not adopt (pp. 20-2). Here it must be 
the name of Some country, as would be natural afttu- 
kmdra and before maharaja. Can it be the Iianian 
equivaleift of Skt. Aivaha, Greek Aspasiot and Ilippasioi 
Against this construction Dr. Fleet points out “ that it is 
quite opposed to the practice of, at any rate, the eaily 
inscriptions, to find maharaja in composition in that 
fashion ; if this expression qualified Kaneska, the tevt 
ought to have been — ksathra-purvaspa-rajasa via It a- 
rajasa, etc." I see, however, no other way of construing 
the words, which are (juite clear ; possibly this may be an 
exception, for the record certainly has peculiaiities in its 
grammar and construction (see pp. 645, 650, 655). * 

Line 3. Gumno (Gumna, S and L). The n has a 
clear-cut stroke to the left, near its foot, and the stioke 
must have a meaning. It does not, I think, denote lo, 
which would be formed by a loop,^ and can only indicate 
o, although it is placed somewhat low. 

I had reached this conclusion before Baron von Stael- 
Holstein's article, “ Was there a Kusana Race ^ " appeared 
(p. 79 ante), and had written it here before the criticism 
of that article by Dr. Fleet, “ The Name Kushan," appeared 
(p. 369 ante). In both those papers this last letter is 
discussed. Nothing material depends on whether the 
consonant is read as n or n. The point in dispute 

^ McCrindle’s Ancient Indian pp. 22, 33 

® ATw with the loop will be found often in the Stem MSS., in 
tho word rmhanuam; me Stem’s Ancient Khotan, vol. u, plate xca, 
fi^?, K. XV. 88 (first word); etc. 
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between them is whether it has the vowel t6 or a. I have 
therefore reconsidered it carefully, because my view differs 
from both theirs. The letter is n (see p. 642), and its tail 
is forked, consisting of a downward stroke and a leftward 
stroke. The Baron regarded the former as part of the 
stem of n and the latter as the vowel-mark u (p 84 ante), 
and so lead the letter as im. Dr. Fleet dissents and, 
ajTjieeing with M, Senait and Professor Ludeis in reading 
only the vowel a, says,“ The turn to the left at the bottom 
ot the vertical stroke [i.e , the stem of the a] is nothing 
but a slight exaggeration of the slope to the left with 
which the Ivhaioshthi n often ends, and is quite in 
agieement with the general sloping character of the 
writing of this record'' (p. 374 ante). Hence he reads 
the letter as na. 

The tw o forked strokes at the tail are clearly cut,^ so 
cleanly that I do not think either can be treated as a mere 
flaw or accident.^ Both appear to be precise and deliberate, 
and must therefore be dealt with as such. 

Tlie flist question then for decision is, which of these 
two strokes constitutes the tail of ii ^ Now, n and n 
occur singly in nineteen other places on this stone, and in 
e\eiy instance the tail of the letter is either straight or, if 
curved, has a curve so slight that it is almost straight. 
In no case does the tail make a sharp bend to the left like 
the leftward stroke found here. Hence the only conclusion 
that seems consistent and just is, that the downward stroke 
(‘oTistitutes the tail of the letter,® and that the leftward 
'stroke i'i an addition to the letter. 

That being so, the leftw^ard stroke can denote only one 
of two tilings, either the vowel u or the vowel o. The 
^owel u occurs ten times added to various consonants 

^ 'J'lnsis plain from M. Senait’s first plate, and also from Dr. Fleet’s 
reproduction of the word (plate opposite p. 378 mUe) 

^ True flaws occur above go and tra and perhaps in apa (1. 4). 

® If the leftward stroke constituted the tail, the letter would be d 
rather than n. 
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here (putting aside the very peculiar character mxh which 
appears thrice), and is expressed by a loop in eveiy instance ^ 
In no case is it denoted by a straight stroke. In earlier 
times, in the Asoka inscriptions u was indicated by a left- 
ward stroke attached to or near the foot of a letter,^ and n 
in nu was denoted by that stroke applied, however, to the 
very extremity of n? whereas here the stroke is attached 
higher up. That u stroke passed out of use, and u is 
always indicated here by a loop. Though neither /m nor 
nu occurs elsewhere on this stone, yet that was 
expressed by a loop added to n is proved by its occurrence 
in the Stein MSS.^ Clearly therefore the leftward stroke 
here cannot denote lu. It can, however, represent o, because 
it is the regular o mark attached in the usual way. The 
only objection that can (as far as I can see) be laised to its 
denoting o is that it is applied here lower than the o stroke 
is generally placed ; but the o mark is found added (juite 
low sometimes, as in the well-known character ho (which 
occurs twice here) and also in the word prothovadasa on 
the pedestal of the Hashtnagar statue of Buddha * 

For these reasons it seems clear to me that the last 
letter in this word must be read no. There need be no 
hesitation in reading the word as Gumvo, for Gu^ano is the 
nomin. sing, of Ousaiui, both in this Prakrit and in Iranian, 
and is used in the compound Gwaao-va{m)i<tm after the 
Iranian fashion of using the nomin. form instead of the 
base-form in the first member of a compound word.^ Here 
the relation of the two words is genitival, tlie race of the 
Gusanas," or adjectival, the Gusana race " ; and another 

^ The loop in hiMa (1. 9) does not appear quite complete, because it 
18 near the edge of the stone 

* Buhler's Table I, cols. i-v. 

* Id, col. V. ^ See p. 648, note 

® lA, xvin, p. 257 ; JASB, Ivui, p 144 ; Journ. Asiat., Mil ^ in, vol. xv, 
pp. 124-6. # 

* Jackson’s Ave»ia Gramtmrt § 865. Many other examples will be 
found in the Index to the Zend Aveatu, 8BE, 
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similar instance occurs in the phrase hora-murto-asvanana 

( 1 . 6 ).^ 

Vaiam-samvardliaha (vasa®, S and L). The ia has 
plainly attached to it. This appears to be a fine phrase 
used honorifically ; but either the scribe lias mistakenly 
attached m to the kv instead of to the va, or the composer’s 
learning was inadequate, for lie has made samcardhalca 
govern the accus. case and has kept it with the base ""lea 
as in a compound instead of writing it as it should be 
in this Prakrit. 

Lines 3 and 4. Lalano janayago (laladodanayagOy S ; 
Laladadanayago, L). The first letter in line 4 appears 
to be 'ii and not d ; compare n in G}i%tno (1. 3), while in 
d the tail is short and curved to the left. I agree with 
M. Senart that it has the \owel o, which appears more 
clearly in his second plate ; and there should be an o 
somewhere here, because this whole expression contains 
a name and a title, both in the nomin. case, and the name 
should have the nomin. termination o, just as the title has 
it in the final go. This being so, the no shows that the 
name ends with it and is therefore Lalano ; hence the 
remaining letters compose the title. The first letter of 
the title isjc(, like ja in rajasa (1. 2), so that the title is 
janayago. This can only be interpreted (since letters are 
not written double in Kharosthi) as janayyagOy whicli 
= jandryako = jana + drya -f ry becoming yy and 
drya ayya in Prakrit,^ and k declining to <7, as M. Senart 

^ This reading Gusano strengthens Dr. Fleet’s argument about the 
name Kmdn (pp. 373-4 ante). The reading Gvxjalta is in itself incon* 
elusive, for it might equally well be the base-form Gusana or the Prakrit 
genit. plur. of Ou§a ; but Gusano can be nothing but the nomin. sing., 
which declares plainly that the name must be Gusana (i.e., Kn§an) and * 
nothing else. Professor Konow’s remarks about Kok^no as an old 
Khotanl genit. plur. do not apply here, because all the terminations 
here are Prakrit: ZDMG., 1914, p. 95. 

® Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar^ § 284. Professor Liiders, reading 
dadanuyagoy regards it as = damfanayagoy and finds this term in 
dmdain^yakasya in a Mathura stone-inscription (El, ix, p. 242) ; but 
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and Professor Liiders both regard it. Janary aka would 
mean “the noble man among the people”, “the Presi- 
dent of the people”, probably “the head of the civic 
government ”, 

Line 5. Hora-mnrta-satasa ; and so S. Professor Liiders 
reads horamurta sa tasa^ but if so read, or as horamnrtasa 
tasa, the construction becomes grammatically untenable. 
Satasa must therefore be one word. It cannot = sattvasa, 
because conjunct v is not dropped here (p. 645) ; and can 
only = sattasa, genit. of aatfa, which = Skt. sakta, “ attached 
to, fond of.” The plirase might equally well be read hora- 
murtdsattasa with dsaiia, i.e. dsakta, and the meaning 
would be the same, but this seems to be too scliolarly 
an expression for the general character of this inscription. 
Hora can, I think, be nothing but the Greek hoixt, “ hour ’ 
(which M. Senart suggested but hesitated to adopt, 
pp. 13-14), especially as murfa can hardly be anything 
else than muhdrta. The two words fit each other and 
are used as practically equivalent, muharta being added 
to hora as the nearest Indian approach to the Greek lame 
in order to explain hora, which had not been introduc(‘d 
into India at this time. Hora would liave been familiar 
in the Greco- Bactrian states and to the author of this 
inscription, bub not to the Indians : hence the use of l^oth 
words in apposition. Dr. Fleet tells me that the practical 
division of time seems to have been the iiddi and not the 
muhUrta. But the nadf of 24 minutes was not the 
equivalent of hdra, and hora could only be translated 
into and explained in an Indian language by the word 

there is a serious difficulty in the comparison. That word is not written 
continuously m that inscription, for ddnda ends one line and nayakofya 
occurs in the next line, and liefore nciyakaaya there is a space (sufficient 
for two letters) where the line of the left margin of the inscription 
suggests that there must have been two letters originally, though now 
obliterated. The reading therefore should be .. 

bonce the parallelism seems faulty, besides requiring that a nasal should 
be added. My reading accepts the phrase just as it is. 
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mAihurta, which as containing 48 minutes was its nearest 
equivalent.^ 

This interpretation depends on the question whether 
muhUHa could have been contracted to marta. Internal 
consonants can certainly drop out ; thus udukhala becomes 
ohala^', JnUuhaUty kohakv; and sukttmdra, samara and 
sumala? H is undoubtedly a fairly persistent letter in 
Prakrit, and the question is whether it can so drop out. 
Piscliel says it does not drop out/ but others do not 
agree with him,'^ and there are undoubted instances to 
show that it does drop out sometimes. Thus iha becomes 
la in the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra edicts, which belong 
to this very region.^ Southward in the Bombay Presidency 
h between a and d drops out, thus MalidTd^tra{ka) 
becomes Mardthd, Mddevl = Mahddcvly' and Mdvali == 
Mahdvaliy MahdhalL^ Another instance occurs in the 
v^ovd galatthia, caught by the throat/' which is explained 
as—galahaatita, having the hand on the throat."® These 
instances go to show that h between the similar vowels 
a and d is specially liable to drop out^®; and it would be 
natural and probable that h between the similar vowels 

^ Piofessor Ivonow has jncposed to connect kora with the old Khotani 
^ 01(1 hota, “gift” (which vie\i Professoi Luders had also aimed at 
pieviously), and mm fa %\ith Zend marataj “man”; and so tianslate 
liotamurta as “ the alms man ”, i.e , an official in charge of the alms, in 
connexion with the nhdra (ZI)M(^, 1914, }>. 98). See final note. 

^ Pischers Pmhrit Grammar j § 148 ■* Id. ^ 123. * Id. § 266. 

^ For instance, Piofessor Ludeib postulatcb the dropping out of h to 
explain the word 7?ia^a in I 13 (JRAS, 1909, }>. 666). 

^ l)r. Fleet has given the lefereuces for this in JRAS, 1909, p. 1089. 
I have to thank him for this and the following instanceb. 

^ Kielhorn's Southern Liht of Imcripttom*, Nos. 224, 268 (El, vii, 
Appendix). 

® Id. Nos. 649, 651, 670. Similarly majana = mahdjana. 

^ Weber’s SapfaMtaka^ 2nd ed., p. 280, \erse 584, with Comm. In his 
note thereto, Weber disputes Pischel’a dictum. I have to thank 
Hr. Hoernle for this instance and the next note. 

This tendency is fairly common in the modern vernaculars ; thus 
tdv = takan, “ there ” ; kdi^ = kakd'Qt “ where ? ” etc. Hoernle’s Grammar 
of the Gaudian Languages^ § 467. He also tells me that Brhaspati appears 
as BihxppJtai and Bipkai, 
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u and H might di*op out, though no instance can be cited 
because the combination uhfl is very rare. There seems 
nothing improbable theiefore in the equation, that murta, 
i.e. murta = muhiirta. 

Apamge. The mark like a grave accent over the g 
appears to be too clear-cut to be an accidental blemish, 
and I agree with Professor Luders in reading it as e. To 
the illustration cited by him (p 651) I may add the e 
sign in mulena here (1 10) wheie the inclination is similar 
though not so pronounced; and also the e sign in the 
letter le in tablet N. xvi. 2 reverse, in the words lekha 
(near the end of 1. 2) and lekhena (middle of 1. 3)^ It 
seems to have been so written here and in those instances 
of le in order to make it distinct fiom the left curve of g 
and of I, Apanage is the locat. of dpanaga, which = Skt. 
dpana -f ka, market-place,” k being modified to g as in 
janayago above. 

Vihanti (vihare, S and L). The final syllable is not 
re, but contains more strokes than re. It closely resembles 
the third letter from the end of 1. 7, which is read as ci by 
M. Senart and Professor Luders, and the resemblance 
shows that all the stiokes in both are intended and that 
both must presumably be read alike. It seems to be some 
compound letter with the \owel-maik 'i The context 
suggests that the word is the name of some insti ument 
for measuring houis ”, so that it is a special term 
and therefore an uncommon one outside the ordinary 
vocabulary. Hence it is diflScult to fix the value of the 
letter unless we can divine what the woid must be. U'hiKS 
liowever, I have been unable to do, and I can only suggest 
provisionally that it is nti, because it appears to contain 
the letter and the other consonant can only be a nasal, 
since the language is Prakrit and the character does not 


^ Stein’s Ancient Khotan, \ol. n, pi. ci ; the portion that appears 
upside down. * 

* See Buhler’s Table I, cols, n, iii. 
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contain the sign of y, r or v conjunct. The nasal appears 
to be indicated by the small hori: 2 ontal bar attached to the 
middle on the left side, as more fully explained in the note 
on Spantalcahi, infra. Ghati is the term for a ” water- 
clock which meaning would suit the context perfectly, 
but I cannot connect vihaiUi with it linguistically. 
A bell, (jhayfd or ghanil, would not measure hours. 

is, I think, one word, and cannot be split up into 
vi (==api) hanti, because such a use of vi here seems highly 
improbable : and I doubt if hanti could well = glutfl. 

Line 6. Hora-marto ; see above. The only point to 
be noticed liere is tlie final o, and I would suggest that it 
is the Iranian use of the nomin. sing, form in compounds, 
as mentioned above in explanation of Gii^ano. Here also 
the dependence is genitixal, but the construction is loose, 
for the compound is not merely /tora-inicrfo-dsvanand, 
but includes the whole phrase dsvan(md hhdnd vd. 

Asvanana {atra nana, S ; eir(f nana, L). Tlie first 
letter appears to be a ; the tail has been cut broad as in 

V in samvardhaka (1. 3), but I see no indication of a 
lightward bti*oke. M. Senart noticed the form of conjunct 

V in the second letter, but preferred to read it as conjunct 
r (p. 15). It seems to me plainly sv as in Svara (1. 1) and 
the form in Blihlers Table I, col. xiii, No. 37, as dis- 
tinguished from tv in ibid. No. 31 ; for the r stroke is not 
carried so high as here, compare it in chairapasa (1. 4) 
and Ihiritrena (1. 8). I take the word as the ablat. 
asvanandy a legitimate formation from the root d-svan. 

Bhana va {bhagava, S and L). The second letter has 
not got the left curl of gr, and could not have lost it, 
because the stone is higher on the left side of the letter 
than on its right side and so would have clearlj?' retained 
^ny incision there. It seems to be n : and the reading 
appears to be hhdnd vd^ with the ablat, case. 

Audita (Budha, S and L). The first letter has two 
distinct legs and can only be in or yu. The u sign has 
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been attached to the right leg instead of the left, but this 
may be only a scribe's peculiarity, like the e sign in 
aj}an<ige (1. 5). The only tenable reading appears to be 
sxidha, 

Nava {thuvairhi S ; thuvam, L). The first letter appears 
to be plainly n. It has a long curved tail, and the 
V a faint curved tail. M. Senart and Professor Liiders 
interpret the former curve as a, and the latter as m ; but 
neither u nor m is so made here, and m in particular is 
always made in one waj^ compare sam (11. 2, 3, and 9) 
and sam (1. 3).^ Both curves therefore, if intentional, are 
merely flourishes as in sa of saha (1. 7). The word can 
therefore be only nava, which = nava = Skt. jfuijnt for 
the ordinary jndpana, p degenerating to v as in hthavayeti 
(1. 7). It is in the accus. case, treated as a neuter noun, 
governed by the following pati. 

Line 7. Pali sthavayeti (patithavayati, S; praiista- 
vayaii, L). I can perceive no r subscript to pay and it 
would be naturally dropped (see p. 644). If the whole be 
one word, it represents Skt. prati^fli^jyayatiy but, since 
the first p has dropped its r and the vsecond p has 
degenerated into v, it is hardly credible that could 

persist or could appear as anything but tjhy that is thy 
since consonants are not written double. The third 
letter, however, is certainly not th, but resembles sty and 
yet differs from si in having the middle horizontal bar 
turned well upward on the right side ; so that it can only 
be 8th.^ This fact that sth persists and has not been 
turned into th shows that it must be the initial letter and 
not a medial letter, and therefore that pati is not com- 
pounded with the verb, but is a separate preposition 
governing nava. The fifth syllable appears to be ye, and 
the verb therefore is sthavayeti. Ye is possible and 
intelligible, because ^yeti would correspond to Iranian 

^ As regards the form of w, see p. 650, 

* Professor Liiders approved this view, but did not adopt it (pp. 663*4)- 
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and Iranian influences are prevalent here, as 
already pointed out. 

Taena (so L ; but tarna, S). The final seems to be 
n rather than n (see p. 643, ante) ; hence I hesitate to 
adopt their reading iaena = trayena, excellent though it 
is; and also for the leason that this Prakrit does not 
appear to drop out medial ?/ ^^here it is an essential part 
of a base (cf. Hthavayeti) but only ^\here it is part of 
a termination (cf. pa/ioioe, 1 1). Hence! feel constrained 
to think it an irregular form of fena fashioned like the 
following y e.^pnsieiia Klniihniienn, iov it ^^ill bo noticed 
that there is no correct instrumental in tliis middle 
section. It does not, ho^^ever, affect the gencial sense 
^^hichevor interpretation be takon.^ 

Khndentiena (^) {hhaddaena, H; khujacien(t, h). The 
second letter appeals to be <Je : it is not like oi dinary da, 
nor like ja in rajasa (1. 2). The difiicult letter is the 
third, and it has been discussed in the note on vihanii, 
ante. The w^ord appears to ha a name, tliough an 
adjecti\e agreeing with Vespabiena, and meaning “ap- 
pioving'' or “ concuiring ”, would equally well suit the 
context. 

Line 8. Kavaphaena (so S ; hiravhaena, L). This 
has been discussed above (p. 644). The thiid letter might 
well be read avS / accoiding to Professor Franke’s 
suggestion mentioned by Professor Luders (p. 654), and 
would agree with the Iranian Icarafn. 

Line 9. Sadhaka dana {sadha etena S and L). 
Etena would agree with the usual formula and is 
expected ; but the first duty is to read the actual script. 
The third letter may be either e or ha : but the fourth is 
^ot t, nor has it the vowel -mark e?; it is da, I am con- 
strained, therefore, to lead sadhaka dana as wdiat has 
been actually written, and as it gives a perfectly good 
meaning, “ a useful gift,” I cannot suggest that there is 

The word might be load as daera, but the aruan daetu is unteiuible. 
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a mistake for tlie usual foimula, especially since this 
gift was not one of the ordinary Buddhist donations, nor 
indeed a Buddhist donation at all. Either reading, how- 
ever, yields the same sense practical l3^ 

Line 10. SpantaJcahi {spavaspahiy S : savaehi, L). 
I agree with M. Senart in reading the lirst letter as spa, 
because there are two curves at the top, a right and 
a left (as lie has pointed out, p. 20), and not a single 
curve as in s. The second letter has a 'y-shape, yet 
appears to have a small horizontal bar on the left side of 
its stem. Now the character for v with a cioss horizontal 
bar denotes st, and I would suggest that this letter with 
its half bar on the left is based on that si form and 
denotes nt. I have given reasons for holding that 
a conjunct m is denoted by a cross bar in tlie word 
tumhi on the Wardak vase (El, xi, p. 213) ; and here 
a nasal for nt could only be indicated by a half bar, 
because the full cross bar had been appropriated for sty 
and the nasal could not be attached as m to the preceding 
sp because there was not enough room. Tlie third letter 
seems to me plainly ka, because its top is straight rather 
than curved, )>ut I agree with Professor Luders that it 
should be e. Tlie whole word then is Spantaehi, a crude 
instrum, plural from Spanta (cf. karaphaenUy 1. 8), the 
Iranian spdiitay “holy.’' Spantaehiy “with the Holy 
Ones,” would be the corresponding Zoroastrian term to 
the Buddhist Budhehi ; the two terms are obviously 
ejusdem generis, and both should be expected here 
because, as already pointed out, a Zoroastrian donor has 
joined witJi a Buddhist abbot in this dedication. 

Line 11. Sacasana {saca sada, S; sachasana, L). 
The second letter appears to be ca, for its stem is not 
straight. The fourth appears to be n (compare n in 
nmdena), though d is not impossible. Sacasana can only =» 
mccdsa/aa — Skt satydsana, of truth or accuracy.'' 

Saca sada would be sacoa soda, ** always true or correct." 
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The two readings mean the same practically, though the 
former seems certainly pretentious. 

Line 12. Scniidhabudhilena (so S ; samdha Rndhi- 
lena, L). I agree with M. Senart in regarding the whole 
as a name. It has been pointed out that lines 1 2 and 1 3 
were added by the w^orkinan-engraver (p. 641), and he 
could not have been associated with the dignitaries 
mentioned as a participator in the dedication. The name 
IS that of a workman, and it seems to me unnecessary to 
perplex one’s self about irregularities in its formation. 

Sava-karimyena (so S; navak^, L). The first letter 
appears to be clearly sa in the second plate. It may be 
noted that the n here differ.s from the oi in budhilena, as 
it should. 

Line 13. Mafia (masa, S and L). The second letter 
is /K/, and I can see no resemblance to sa in it. Mdna 
}nay be meant for mds(f, but if so, there are two difficulties : 
(1) it should precede Kartiyasa , and (2) since it follows, 
it should have the geuit, form wdsasce, for this was quite 
within the workmans competence since he has declined 
both words in 1. 12. Three explanations may be suggested . 
(1) maria may be a mistake for mdsasa ; or (2) it may be 
the nearest way of writing mTDvhOf the Iranian genit. of 
vidh, month ” , ^ or (3) the word may (as Dr. Fleet 
suggests) be 't'tidjha, read with the following divase. The 
first involves too improbable an error ; the second postulates 
too much knowledge in an Indian workman. The third 
seems most reasonable, at noon of the day 20.” 

There remain some questions concerning the relation of 
the different parts of the inscription, namely ; — 

(1) What is the purport of line 1, for the inscription 
must have begun originally with 1. 2, as pointed out by 
Ih-ofessor Ltlders (p. 660) ? 

(2) How came the left section to be written 1 For, if 

Jackson’s AixtHta Grammar, §§ 352-3: ii being written for nh, since 
K.haro§thl had apparently no character tor 
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it had formed part of the original inscription, tlie wliole 
would ha\e been written out properly by the scribe (see 
p. 642) in longer lines across the stone, so as to have it all 
uniform. . 

The most reasonable explanation seems to me to be 
this. The inscription consisted originally of lines 2 to 7 
only. The engraver incised it, and put his name and date 
on the right side. ' Then, almost immediately afterwards, 
all the left section was added to enlist the co-operation of 
the persons named therein, in order that the gift might 
be pieser\ed in good woiking condition (sacasana 
bhavdtn) ; because in the left section the Buddliist abbot 
is named, and the '‘Buddhas” are given precedence over 
the Zoroastrian " Holy Ones ”. The stone would then 
probably lia\ e been set up in the market-place, close to 
the object given. 

That object may very likely have become damaged or 
destroyed afterwards ; indeed, if it was an instrument for 
measuring time, it would almost certainly ha\e been soon 
neglected as a bother to easy-going Indian ways, and liave 
disappeared. The ^ihara people, when building their 
stupa, miglit then have appropriated the stone, partly to 
preserve it^ and partly to make use of it in the position 
where it was discovered. Some vihara monk would has e 
done that, and he would ha\e been S\arabuddhi, who, to 
obtain the merit of doing so, added line ] at the top 
which was the best space left where to inscribe it and was 
the most prominent position.^ 

^ Ifc was worth preser\iiig, because it constituted a testimonial the 
President (and the Satrap) to the existence and importance of the 
\ ihara at that time. 

^ After this was in type I saw Professor Ludeis’ remaikson 
in SKPA. d W , 1913, pp. 421 tf I <lo not think it has any connexion 
^\Wi hoToka or horamurndmga (if this word can lie relied on). 

alms,” does not suit the context Murta = mnnufay oi ^ mar^ta seem 
difficult equations 
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THE SO-CALLED “MAHAP ADANA” SUTTANTA AND 
THE DATE OP THE PALI CANON 

By L. a. WADDELL, LL.D., C.B. 

rj^lO students of Buddhism and Comparative Religion 
desirous of knowing Buddhas own views and 
teaching from his own words, it is extreme]^'' disconcerting 
to find tluit the Pali Canon can no longer be regarded as 
the actual “ ord and Doctrine of Buddha himself. It 
has been conclusively established by the researches of Kern, 
Minayef, Senart, Feer, Poussin, Lefmann, Winternitz, 
R. 0. Franke, and otliers (including the writer^) that the 
Pixli Canon is a mosaic of material belonging to different 
aojes and stages in the development of Buddhism ; and 
that the words and theories put into tlie mouth of Buddha 
therein are lai’gelj^ the composition of monks who lived 
several centuries after Buddha’s death, and considerably 
later than was estimated by Professor H. Oldenberg.- 
Embedded thus in this mass of lieterogeneous material, 
with no outstanding distinctive marks, it seems almost 
hopeless to confidently detect and dig out therefrom the 
pieces containing unequivocally the true Buddha- Word. 

Hitherto no very systematic attempts at recovering 
these relics of Buddha’s own teaching have been made, or 
a sufficient scale. Yet such a searching exploration 
^md sifting cannot be delayed if we would know Buddha’s 
own Buddhism, or try to trace the origin of that faith 
boaring liis name, and the factors in its early developments. 

Rrahmanical Sanskrit literature also depends upon 
^bis <iuestion to some extent in respect to its early 

^ My “Evolution of tlie Buddhist Cult”: Asiat. Qnart. Bov., 1912, 
40, 158 f. “ Buddha’s Diadem ” : O^tasiaii^chm Zumhrift, ii, 1914. 
Mahilvagga, Inirod., xv ff. 

JHas. 1914. 
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chronology. The dates of “ c. 600 B.c. '' and before 
500 B.C.’’, provisionally assigned respectively to the 
Atharva Vecla'^ and the Ramdyana and Mahdhlidrata 
epics, depend upon the assumption that these works are 
presupposed by certain references in the Pali Canon, - 
which is also assumed, with the Jatakas as well,*^ to date 
bodily back to practically Buddha’s own day (i.e. died 
db 482 B.C.). As this conjecture for tlie date of that 
Canon is no longer justified, the provisional dates for 
these Brahmanical works will now demand reduction by 
several centuries, with an equivalent lowering of the 
“ Vedic Period”. 

For this analytical research, as Professor Winternitz 
lately wrote in this Journal,^ “in the whole collection 
[of the Tripitaka] and in every one collection (for all 
books of the canon are collections) we shall ha\x* to 
distinguish several strata of Buddhist thought and 
literary activity, separated from each other probably by 
several centuries.'' By subjecting the well-known 3lahd- 
Parinibbdna account of the death of Buddha to certain 
arbitrary tests, Dr, Winternitz distinguishes in a rough 
way at least five strata of literary development, the 
lowest of which presumably contains Buddha’s own 
contributions. 

But the great difficulty in separating out with contidenct* 
the elements on this chronological basis is the want 
usually of distinctly evident lines of cleavage or separation 
in matter, when it is wholly or in the main purely 
metaphysical. More promising of trustworthy results is 
material of a quasi -historical character. I venture, there- 
fore, to offer here, as a contribution to this subject, some 
results of my examination of, what is for this critical 
purpose, the most important of all the Pali canonical texts. 

^ Macdonellj^ffwLjyawsAm^XtV., 1905, 306-7; Imp.Gaz. /«c/ta,1908, 

^ Cf. also BloomSeld, Atharva Veda, Strassbiirg, 1899, 27. 

» Macdoiiell, op. cit., 306. 1911, 1151. 
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I. Historical Importance of the “Mahapadana” 

SUTTAXTA 

The only books in the Pali Canon which profess to be 
liistorical in character, and thus present some tangible 
basis for testing the authenticity of their contents, appear 
to be tlie two contained in the tirst division of Buddha’s 
“ Discourses {Snttanta), namely, those entitled Mahd- 
2)(uid7i(i” and Mah(i~Parinihhd7ia, These form books 
Nos. 14 and 16 of the ‘‘ Long Collection” {Dlgha-Nikaya). 
T!ie formei* discourse purports to be a systematic account 
of the life of Buddha by himself, and it is believed with 
apparent reason to be the earliest biography of Buddha 
extant. 

The prime importance which was attached to this text 
by the primitive Buddhists is seen by the place which 
they accorded it in the Pali Canon. It forms the first 
hook in “The Great Class” {Mahd-vaggo) of the first 
"'Collection ” {Nikdya) of Buddha s Doctrinal Discourses, or 
“Word” {SiUta Pitaka). This highest position for it, in 
the primitive system, is confirmed also by its similar 
location in the Sanskrit Canon — a body of the Buddhist 
scriptures now admitted by the best authorities to be 
independent of the version in Pali (itself a dialect of 
Southern India, remote from the scene of Buddhas life), 
though derived from a common traditional source, in the 
dialect in which Buddha spoke, presumably the ancient 
dialect of Mid-Gangetic India, which was the home of 
Sanskrit. In the Sanskrit Canon, as preserved in its Tibetan 
translation, the text corresponding to the discourse in 
<luestion forms the first volume of Buddha* s Discotirses** 
(Suirdihta, in Tibetan mDo-sde)} and it is continued into 
the second volume,^ thus preceding all the other doctrinal 
“ Discourses ” {Sutras), as in the Pali version, 

^ Cf. Csoma, Analysis,’’ Asiatic Researches, xx, 413 f. ; also Feer’s 
translation, 250 f, 

“ For details see after. 
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This foremost position for it, suggests to me that it was 
probably (in its original form) ihe first booh of Buddha's 
discourses compiled by the primitive Buddhist monks 
during the lifetime of Buddha or soon after his death. In 
favour of this view, is its compact form and the fact that 
its contents comprise an epitome of tlie central features of 
Buddha's doctrine, including a detailed account of the 
Causal Nexus (the Wheel of Life or Becoming ”) upon 
which Buddha speciticallj?' based all his teaching. 

Yet, notwithstanding its great intrinsic, historical, and 
doctrinal importance, this book does not appear to have 
attracted any detailed critical study, although translated 
into more than one European language. In venturing to 
contribute towards its analysis I have dealt with the 
topics mainly from tlie standpoint gained by long study 
of the associated Sanskritic texts and of tlie Indian 
mythology with which the Pali Canon is deeply satui‘atcd. 

II. Its Proper Title 

The natne adopted for this canonical book by the Pali 
Text Society's editors,^ and generally accepted by leading 
Pali scholars in Europe,- namely Mahaiiadana (i.e. 
Maha-apadana) Suttantay is, I find, not really justified 
It is not even positively warranted by the evidence of 
the MSS. upon which it is based. Nor is expert Ptili 
knowledge (which I disclaim) necessary to perceive the 
obvious fact that it is neither justified by the sense (which 
would merely mean in effect Tale of the Great Tale ", but 
see after) nor by the form of any other known title of 
a Suttanta or Apadana. 

The proper title I shall show, I hope conclusively, 
Mahd-Padhdna Suttanta, corresponding to the Sanskrit 

^ Dlgha Nikaya, 2nd ed., Rhys Davids & J. E. Carpenter, London, 
1203, 1 f* 

® FausbOll, Jdtaka Index, 1897, 126; K. E, Neumann, Beden Ootanio 
Buddho Langem Sammlnng, 1907 ; Mncyc. Uelig, and Ethics, i, 603, 
1908; H. C. Warren, Bxiddhism in Tranah., 1900, 56; Wmfcernitz, JRAfe 
1911, 1146 ; R. O. Franke, Dlgha Nikdya, Gottinjaren, 1913, 179. 
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MahH-Pradhdna, or “ The Supreme One ”, a title of the 
supreme Brahmanical god, and actually applied elsewhere 
to Buddha, as I shall prove. It, moreover, aptly 
denotes tlie contents of this hook, in which Buddha is 
inve*5tcd with the supernatural attributes of the supreme 
Brahmanical deity Purnm, who, in the godless, dualistic 
Sankhya philosophy in which Buddha is supposed to have 
been reared, recjuired as its complement Pradlidna or 
Material Nature. Both title and contents, we shall see, 
thiow important light upon the early theistic developments 
within primitive Buddhism before the compilation of the 
Pali Canon, 

Padhana ” v. “ Apadana ” 

ApadanOy the second element in the compound “ Maha- 
padana”, is the Pali dialectical form of the Sanskrit 
Avaddna,^ meaning ‘"a legend”, “an achievement, a great 
or glorious act, heroic action ” ^ ; but it is not specially 
applied to Buddha. On the other hand, Padhana 
(Sanskrit Pvadhana) or “the supi'eme one” is the 
recognized title of the Supreme God of Brahmanism, and, 
as will presently be seen, it is specially applied to Buddha. 

As a title “ Apadana ” is best known as the designation 
of one of the books (No. 13) in the supplementary and 
somewhat apocryphal section of the canonical Nikdya, 
namely the “ Minor Collection ” {Khuddaka Nikdya), It 
comprises “ heroic ” tales in the form of legendary 
biograpliies and imaginary “ former incarnations ” of the 
Buddhist saints {Arhats), after the manner of the Jataka- 
tales of Buddha. It is indeed the analogue of the latter, 
applied to saints of lower rank than Buddha, and is 
obviously modelled upon it, and its tales are made up to 
the same number, namely 550, with some additional tales 
devoted to nuns. Its date cannot be before the middle of 
the third century B.C., as it refers to the Katha-Vatthu 

^ Childers’ 47 ; Wintermtz, dib Indmher Lit, 128. 

“ Cf. Sanskrit lexicons ; also Childers’ Dict.^ 47. 
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(a work ascribed to Tissa, i.e. IJpagupta, Asoka’s high- 
priest ^), and it extends the previous mythical Buddhas to 
thirty “five in number.^ 

Similarly, under its Sanskrit equivalent of “ Avadana ”, 
the chief collections of tales bearing that title are the 
Alahdvastu - avaddna, a Hinayana work of about the 
second century the Divy avadana, The Hundred 

Avadanas {A.-Sataha)} The Nepalese and Tibetan 
translations of the Sanskrit canon also contain many 
such tales under this appellation.^ 

Thus, although the name “Apadana ” manifestly belongs 
to the later Buddhist period, and is not usually applied to 
tales of Buddha himself, it is sometimes so applied, and 
therefore it might possibly be employed to designate this 
Digha-Nikaya book describing the life of Sakya Muni, 
leading up to his most ** glorious achievement the 
attainment of Buddhahood. 

Against this view, which is now generally accepted by 
Indianists,® I venture to adduce, however, the following 
evidence : — 

1. The Aj)addna, along with the rest of the Khuddaka- 
Nikaya, was not included in the Suttanta division at all, 
but belonged to the Ahltidhamma, according to the 
Commentary of Buddhaghosa (Childers' Diet., 282),^ and 
thus such a title as “Mahapadtaa Snttanta” is improbable, 
if not a misnomer. 

2. The class of books termed Avadana " (i.e. the 
Pali Apadana ”) is technically distinct from the 

^ Cf. my article, JA8B,, pt. i, 1897, 76 ff., and Proceedings, 1899, June. 

E. Muller, Proc. Or. Congress, 1894, 167 f. 

^ Macdonell, Imp. Qaz. Ind., ii, 60, 1908. 

* Many of these tales have been translated or summarized by Burnouf, 
Inlrod. Bvd. Ind., 64 f. ; Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist f. ; Schiefner’s 

Tibet Tales, trs. Ralston, 1893. 

® Mitra, op. cit.,31S~98 ; Peer, Analyse du Kandjour, Mus. Ouimot, 657. 

^ See former note, p. 664. 

^ In the Nepalese Sanskrit version they are. stated by Burnouf to 
represent the Vinaya. Introd. B. /., 2nd ed., 207. 
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‘‘ Suttarita '' class, and forms a different category ^ ; and, 
although they are interspersed throughout the Suttanta 
section of the Tibetan canon, I am not aware of any 
instance of an individual Avaddna (i.e. Apadana) bearing 
also the title of Suttanta or Sdtranta. The work is 
either an Avadaiia or a Sutra ; it is never both ; the two 
terms being in practice mutually exclusive. 

3. A tautological vague title like Malid-a2mddna Sut- 
tanta, which is practically ‘‘ Tale of the Great Tale is not 
in keeping with the \3sual method of naming the books in 
the Dvjha-Nikdya, This title is translated in the “ Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists as “ The Sublime Story though 
it would more precisely read “Discourse on the Great 
Legend But the titles in the D.N. are descriptive, 
expressly specifying the subject-contents, as seen in 
the next three following books, namely: Malid- 
Nlddna S. = “ Discourse on the great Niddna (Causal 
Nexus)'’ ; MoJid-jxtrinihhdnu S. = “ D. on the great 
Fari-nirvdna (Passing Away)”; Malia-Suda^sana aS\ = 

D. on the great Stidarsana (Beautiful Vision, a fairy 
scene)”. Hence presumably the Mahd-imdhdna S. 
means “ Discourse on the great Fadhdna (Supreme 
One)” — tlie exact application of which will be discussed 
below. 

4. The word “ Avadana ” is invariably the last element 
in the title of the tales, e.g. Divydvaddna, Asoka-avaddna, 
<^fcc.*^ ; but in the one question it is not so. 

5. The compound in question, Mahd-apaddna, does not 
appear to be known elsewhere in Buddhist literature ; 
nor is “ apadana ” itself specially associated with Buddha. 
Whereas both Mahd-padhdna and pradhana we shall see 

expressly and intimately so. 

^ Feer, op. cit., 557-8. Vol. iii, pp. 4 f. 

^ See numerous examples in Mitra, op. cit., 318-19; also Csoma, 
Asiatic Researches, xx, 481 f. Burnouf, liUrod., 2nd ed., 424 f. The 

Avadana Kalpalata ” is not really an exception. 
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Moreover, the texts used for the preparation of the 
Pali Text Society's edition of this book do not warrant 
the use of ‘‘ apadana " decidedly, as adopted by the editors. 
In the preparation of that edition five MSS. were used,^ 
all of them presumably modern copies of other more or 
less modern MSS., and exhibiting misspellings by the 
blundering of the copyists on every page, as indicated 
in the footnotes. Of these MSS., one (a Singhalese 
document, S’*) is noted to have wrongly given to the book 
the title of the next following discourse, and thus is 
excluded. Of the remaining four, two (St and K., i.e. 
Singhalese and Kambojan) read “ Mahapadana ", hiit an 
equal number read ‘‘ Maltdpadhdna ", namely MSS. 
S«^ and B“, i.e. Singhalese and Burmese, and the 
Burmese, other things being equal, may be accepted as 
better authority than Kambojan. For the definite 
settlement of this point on a statistical basis the collation 
of additional MSS., as ancient documents as possible, is 
therefore required. I have been unable to find any 
further texts in England.^ On a critical point of this 
kind the printed vernacular editions are of course of little 
value, ^ and even a few additional modern MSS., carelessly 
copied as they are, cannot upset the solid argument which 
I adduce from other .sources.. 

^^Mah^padhana " as the proper title of the Suttanta 

In favour of the form Mahd-padlidna as the title of 
this Suttanta, in addition to the evidence of the Pali MSS. 
themselves, and the above presumptions against apaddna, 
I would point to the use of the style Mahd-padhdna by 
Max Muller and Professor H. Oldenberg. The former 

^ Op. cit., 54. 

2 The British Museum unfortunately does not possess a single 
manuscript copy. 

® The Burmese printed edition of 1900-8 spells the word ^^pad&ntt, 
Br. Barnett kindly informs me, but this may have been influenced by 
the Pali Text Society’s edition, which was previously published. 
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scholar employs it at p. 53 o£ his conjoint edition of the 
Bharma Sa'ihgraJia in J8S5, and the latter in his Buddha 
(English translation of 1882, p. 418\ and these scholars 
presumably found it so written in manuscript. Respecting 
the hitter citation, the Pali Text Society's edition notes 
that it is referring t(j Jataka I, 59, which has Maha- 
padaiia". This, howev^er, is somewhat ambiguous, as it 
is not in the Jataka book itself, but in the prefixed 
commentary booklet, the “ Nidana-Katha of Fausboll’K 
text, which it is now desirable should be collated with 
other ilSS. in respect to this word ; though, as that 
commentary is a relatively late composition and merely 
incidentally refers once to this Sutl((}tf<(, it is less likely 
to pri^serve intact the proper spelling than the actual 
book in question itself, 

Resides, Mdhd-pudhdna , unlike Maha-apadana, is a 
recognized Pfili term of the first rank in early Buddhism, 
where it is also specially applied in the canonical Dhamma- 
pada ^ to Buddha himself in connexion with his attainment 
of Arhatship, the ideal of Primitive Buddhism. 

**Pradhana'’ and “ Maha-Pradhana ” in Buddhism 

Of such evident prominence in early Buddhism, though 
now mostly dropped out of use, these terms are historically 
interesting in themselves and of critical importance in 
our present inquiry. 

B radkana , the Sanskrit equivalent of the Pfili padhdna, 
IS given in the lexicons the primary meaning of “chief or 
prominent one ”, literally “ the foremost or supreme one ", 
from “ before or preceding" + dhCi, “ to hold or have.'’ 
Hence, secondarily, it is in Brahmanic and Saukhj^a 
terminology respectively an ordinary epithet for “ the 
^Supreme God " or “ the First Great Cause ", and “ Nature " 

the Material World.^ 

^ Ct. Childers’ 314, For detail*^ see later. 

“ Wilson, SatisL Diet,, 5C2 ; Apte, do., oC3 ; St. Petersb. Lexicon 
(Creator), 4, 1026, 
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In Buddhism it has retained this original sense of 
chief, foremost, or supreme, even in Pali literature to some 
extent admittedly,^ if not really invariably, as I shall 
indicate later. As a technical term also it is enumerated 
in this sense in the Sanskrit Buddhist list, the Mahavyut- 
indti in the category of “the chief series 
2)aryayd)r In later Buddhism, when it fell out of 
orthodox use, Pradhana was discussed as a Sankhya term 
by the mystic monk Vasubandhu (tifth century a.d.) as 
the Brahmanical designation of Primordial Matter in 
association with as Spirit ^ — a collocation of the 

terms which we will tind in the title and contents of 
the ancient book now in question. In this heterodox 
sense it is also discussed at great length in the Yoga 
work the Bodhicarydvdtara.^ 

On the other hand, Ceylon Buddhists ascribe to the 
term Padhana (i.e. Pradhana) the special meaning of 
“exertion"’ and “striving " — Childers statingthat '' Padhana 
in Pali as a technical term means only Exertion ” ; and 
they interpret in this sense all its numerous applications 
to Buddha in the Dhammapada and elsewhere, both in its 
simple form and as Mahd-jnradhdna.^ Thus padhdn<nn 
anuyuiija khippamhohisiaoidsavo is rendered l)y Childers 
(rather freely) “ strive earnestly and thou shalt quickly 
attain Arhatship”; and Gotama, spending six years in 
achieving Buddhahood, referred to in the Dhammapada 
118 as chabhassdni mahd-padhdmtni pudahitvd, is 
rendered as “having spent six years in strenuous eftbrts”.‘ 
So also the attainment of Arhatship, M’hich is divided 

^ Childers, 314, first part of definition of Padhana m ; 

Padhano and Samma-PadhdnaHu 
2 St. Petersb. ed., 1911, 39; also 63’^b 
^ Ahhidharma-ko^a^ cf. Burnouf, Introd,, 2nd ed., 510. 

* Tibetan transl. in Tan-gynr^ Mdo-Val 6 (27), India Off. ed., ff. 214, 
etc. Translated from the^ Sanskrit by Atiba (elev^enth century a. n. ) an<l 
others. CL also Poussin, 1898, 127 L, for commentary on same; 

also Raj. L. Mitra, JSfepal. BwddhUt Lit., 47 f., for abstract. 

® Childers, Diet., 314. « Id., 314. ^ Id., 314. 
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into four namely samvara-padhaiiaih, etc. ; 

and the four ntages {padan) for tlie acquirement of 
the supernatural' magic power of Iddhi (Skt. rdhi) 
of Arliatship, each of which is based upon a mmadhi- 
padhana or the ''padhana meditative trance”; in 
each of these pxtdlidna is translated as “ effort, exertion, 
or striving”.^ 

But with every deference to this traditional opinion of 
Prili scholars in assumint^ iKidhdna to mean striving or 
exertion ”, we venture, in view of the evidence, to ask 
whether that opinion is really justified. 

Fmdiidna is known to the lexicons in only one sense 
<‘xclusi vely, that of ‘‘cliief, foremost, supreme”, and different 
forms of these conceptions, as above noted. It never means 
'‘striving, exertion, or contest ”. The word for the latter is 
pmdhana (= padhana), spelt with short o ; and the Pali 
and Sanskrit words in question are never spelt with the 
short <i. When the Buddhists adopted Brahinanical words 
thej^ usually employed them in the Brahinanical sense, 
and if they desired to alter that sense they almost 
invariably coined new terms. These considerations lead 
nie to conclude that the words in the Pali texts in question 
were probably still used by the primitive Buddhists in 
their true original values, and that the word padlmna in 
these Pali texts does not mean "striving'", hnt designates 
Buddha himself as " The Supreme One"\ or Arlmtship as 
“ The Supreme Thing 

This conclusion gains support also from the fact that all 
the Pali phrases in wliich p><^^dhdna occurs in its orthodox 
Buddhist usage appear to lend themselves to this direct 
rendering of ‘'The Supreme One”, Arhat or Arhatship. 
Indeed^ Childers in onost of his translations of these 
sentences is, in fact, forced to introduce the words "Arhat"" 
and "Arhatship"" in order to make his rendering 


^ Childers, iJict,, 157, *312, 314; Hardy’s Buddhism, 
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intelligible So also, for the acquirement of the super- 
natural power or Iddhi of an Arhat or Buddlia, in eacli of 
its four stages is specified (see Childers, 157), samad/n- 
padhanu sanJJulra-samana-gatam, tlie first part of which, 
it seems to me, might be literally rendered “ the meditation- 
trance of tlie Supreme One Another category, also of 
this kind, is “ The Four Great Objects'' to be striven for 
to attain Arhatship, Cutitr-vldha s<imy(fl’-})radhdn(f. 
Here the juxtaposition of the last two words recalls the 
familiar form of later Buddhism, f^iimyak-sam-Biiddlut , 
the Supreme Buddha. 

The minor technical uses also of the word in the Ptili 
certainly admit of interpretation in this direct literal 
manner. Thus padhana-hhutniy which is described by 
Childers as ‘"cloister for monks to walk when striving for 
Arhatship ", I would render thus simply : “ the ground 
of the Supreme Ones (i.e. the Arhats-elect)." So also in 
the Mahdvainsa (ed. Wijesihlia, 402), pudhana -gkara — 
described as “ a house for ascetic exercises " — this would 
be “a house for the Superior Ones (engaged in Iddhi or 
Arhat exercises) Similarly Padhdniyangavi, defined 
by Childers as “ Qualities to be striven for", would read 
directly “ The Means of [attaining] the Supreme One (or 
Thing)"; and it appears to have its analogue in 
Brahmanism.^ 

The alteration by the Ceylonese of the original meaning 
of the word from “ The Supreme One " to “ striving " was 
probably, I suggest, introduced at a later period, in an 
attempt to extract sense from the word after it had been 
abandoned as a heterodox term, and the reasons for its 

* See above, also Diet,, 157, 314. 

It is remarkable that Mahayariists (as noted by Burnouf, Jntrod, Btid, 
Ind,, 625; Lotus, 310 f.) have replaced the pndhdna here by prahdna 
{= abandonment). Cf. also Mahdtyut}HiUi, St. Pet. ed., 1911, 16^^. 

® Cf. Anga-pradhana-Bheda, Katyayana, Srauta-sutrani, 1, 2, IS; 417; 
also Manu, 9, 121 ; Panini, 1, 2, 56, quoted by St. Petersb. Lexicon* 
Cf. also Pradhdiui (ptnabhuta in Rig Veda, v. 96. 
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original application in India had })ecome forgotten. But 
even under the new meaning of ‘"striving” the wliole 
phrase siifiered little alteration in sense, as the magical 
potency inherent in Arhatship and Iddhi preserved the 
original signification of supernatural power. 

“Pradhana” and “ Maha-Pradhana ” as a title of Buddha 

This recognized (*pithet for the Supreme Brahmanical 
god, namely, l^radhana . Foremost or Supreme One,” 
is, I find, positiv’ely employed hy the Buddhists to denote 
Buddha in both his liuman and deified aspects. 

In the Sanskrit Canon, in its Tibetan translation, this 
term occurs as liis title several times. In the twenty-eighth 
volume of the Silintitiff division, in a book of moral tales 
entitled Dcuncvmiko,^ Buddha is termed “The Pradliaiw 
of men (literally tlie two-footed)”.- In tlie same work it 
is evident!}" applied in the sense of “ Arhat” to Sariputra, 
the right-hand disciple of Buddha, who is frequently called 
a great Arliat ” — liere he is termed “The great Pradhann 
of the Law ”, Dhurina M(dia -PradhCma? Again, in the 
twenty-first volume of the Tinitra division, in a book 
wliich, it seems to me, is manifestly an echo of the first 
hook of the Diglia-N ilcdyif, namely, the Bmhma-jala, 
entitled Vajra-sativa maya-jdla, the Supreme God is 
conceived as a primordial Buddha-god of the general 
character of Bndima, but the form of Buddha,’^ under the 
title of Vojrci-satwif j or “ The Thunderbolt Being ”, and 
he is styled at the same time both Pradhamt and 

fhd-P uTiim . ® 

Now this direct identification of the deified Buddha 
with the supreme god under liis Brahmanic titles of 

^ In Tibetan i.e. “The Wise Man and the Foolish”, 

ph Csonia, Asifitic Researches, xx, 480, translated by Schmidt, 1843. 
fl»e Sanskrit for this Prakrit title is eMdently Dharmal'muka . 

^ Jaeschke, Tibetan Diet., 434. *•* Id., 434. 

* For his form in Indian Buddhism see my Bud dhUm ef Tibet, 15, 35-2. 

Csoma, Astatic Researches, xx, 549. 
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'' Maha-Purusa ” and Pradhana ” exactly preserves the 
traditional vieiv held by the compilers of the Mahd- 
Padhdna Suttanta ; and it fully explains the relation of 
the title to the contents of this Pcdi canonical hook. 
The contents represent Buddha's birth indisputably as 
the incarnation of a god. He is born in a supernatural 
manner with marvellous signs and portents, and performs 
as a new-born infant miraculous deeds, and he displays 
on his body the supernatural marks of Mahci-ParuMU 
This latter title never bears in the ancient literature the 
mere etymological meaning of “ a great man ”, as rendered 
by some Western writers^; but, on the contrary, it is 
invariably the title of the supreme Brahmanical creator 
conceived anthropomorphically as a cosmic giant, and 
a recognized title of Visnu - Narayana, and latterly 
Brahma, as the Creator.^ The context also altogether 
testifies unquestionably that the compilers of this Pali 
canonical hook did not regard Buddha as a mere man. 

This conclusion indeed is admitted by the Pali scholar, 
Sir R. Chalmers, who writes^ that it “destroys certain 
views generally entertained by scholars. The accepted 
view is that it is only in the later commentaries, and not 
in the very earliest canonical texts, that the miraculous 
incidents attending the conception and birth of Gotama 
the Buddha are narrated in the imaginative detail familiar 
to readers of the Sanskrit Lolita Vistara . . . and that if 
the Sutta be genuine, fiction was embroidering historic 
truth within (perhaps) a century of liis death 

This supreme divinity Purusa, belonging to the quasi- 
monotheistic phase of the later Vedic Brahmanism, and of 

^ Notably in the translation of this text in the “Sacred Books of 
Buddhists”, vol. iii, 13 f. 

^ For full evidence see my “ Buddha’s Diadem ”, loc. cit. Mahd- 
Pnrusa is the title of Visnu both in the Makdhhdrata (12, 12864) and 
UdmayaryoL (6, 102). 

JKAS. 1894, 386, with reference to ‘paragraphs 17-30 of this first 
part of this Suttanta, which recur in the Ac<hariyahhuta Sutta^ No. 123 
of the Majjhinui Nikdya, 
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whom Buddha in this discourse is made to declare himself 
the human manifestation, became in the dualistic con- 
ception of the Sahkhya system (on which Buddhism is 
believed more especially to be based) merely one of Wo 
primordial factors in Creation. It was identified with 
‘Spirit” and required for its complement Material Nature 
or PriiiUidntf, It is in the form of Pradhana-Purum 
that it is used in the Mahdbhdrata as a title of Siva.^ 
This obviously, it s(‘(*ms to me, is the explanation of the 
introduction of that title here, in the Sutfania in question. 
It was introduced for schematic completeness. 

Thus, the term “ The great Pradhana ” - appears to me 
to be a vestige of the very earliest period of Buddhism, 
dating to a time before the wholesale invention of newly 
coined special Buddhistic terms had begun. That it 
eventually dropped out of use, and came to be considered 
heterodox was doubtless due to its inveterately Brah- 
inanical character, coupled with the invention of new 
terms better adapted to the Buddhist point of view, and 
to the new developments that had arisen in Buddhist 
theory since Buddha’s day. Its survival in this title, and 
especially in the basic* formula of Buddhism in the 
Dhammapada, etc., above noted, suggests, therefore, that 
it is a vestige of the earliest period, when Sahkhya terms 
were still current within Buddhism. 

HI. Its Prefixed Book of Former Buddhas ” com- 
pared with THE Sanskritic “ Bhadra-Kalpa Sutra” 
Ostensibly forming only one book, the Mahd-Padhana 
S. consists, I find, really of two distinct discourses, ascribed 
to different occasions, and affording a useful chronological 
The first discourse extends from paragraphs 1 to 
12 inclusive, and treats of the mythical forerunners of 
^iuddha. It thus corresponds to the first book of the 
^ Mahdhhdratai 13 , 939 . 

^ Malid- Pradhana is probably the Buddhist form, as it is not found in' 
the greater St. Petersburg Lexicon. 
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Sanskrit Canon entitled “ The auspicious ^on or Cosmic 
Age”, the Bliadm-KaliMt l^Citra} Tlie rest of tlie book, 
forming an independent story of the legendary birtli and 
life of Gotama, to which the title Maha-Pradhana ” more 
properly attaches, is, I find, the counterpart of the discourse 
which in Sanskrit is known as the LaUta Vistora', and 
is manifestlj" derived from a common source, a relationship 
wliich has not hitherto been remarked. 

The tlieory that former human Buddhas preceded 
Gotama, although generally accepted as an integral part 
of Buddha’s Buddhism, seems to me to have been invented 
after the Buddha’s death. For it is not essential to tliat 
system, but is indeed opposed to the principle that Sakya 
Muni achieved Buddhahood solely on his own initiative, 
and that his Arhatship was immeasurably bej^ond and 
practically difterent in degree from that attainable by his 
followers, so as to leave no room for the possibility that 
two Buddhas could coexist as contemporaries. .Aloreover, 
the number of these Buddhas continued steadily to expand 
in later periodvS. But strongest of all evidence is the fact 
that all these former Buddhas as described in the text are 
mere redniilications of the historic(d Buddha in erertf 
single respect, except in the trivial points of names for 
themselves, parents, etc. This theory therefore, in my 
opinion, manifestly belongs to the later period when the 
monks were systematizing everything and extending 
the basis of Buddhism on cosmic lines, so as to make the 
advent of a Buddha a part of the great fixed laws of 
Nature. This is the constant refrain by which descriptive 
paragraphs are introduced in this Pali text, It is the rule 
[that]'* {dhammata esd). Thus a series of imaginary 
Buddhas were extended back along the fabulous past 
ages of the world, according to Brahmanic notions of 

^ Abstracted by Csoma, As. Bts., xx, 413 10. It has nothing to Oo 
with the Bhadra^Kalpa Auaddna of the Nejiale^ie, which seems mostly 
a re-arrangement of tales from the Asokaraddna. Cf. U. L. Mitra, 
Kep. Budd. Lit., 42. 
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cosmic ages or Kulpas, where the duration of single 
human lives extended to thousands of years (even to 
80,0001). To this period also must helong the epithet 
TaihiKjata or “Gone like [his predecessors]” which pre- 
supposes til is tlieory. If this be so, the occurrence of the 
word Tafhd(j<iin will be a valuable criterion of age — it 
does not occur in the veiy numerous inscriptions at 
Bliaraut (e. 250 n.(’.b 

The date of introduction of this theory must have been 
before about the third century n.c., as the theory is already 
found in the developed form of six Former “Buddhas” 
in tln^ Bharaut sculptures of about 250 b.o., “ Vipasin ” 
heading the series, an<l all being named ^ on separate votive 
slabs (excepting one, the second, accidentally missing, see 
table). This is the stage also speciiied in our Pali text 
in question.- 

But on comparing this Pali version with the Bhadra- 
Kalpa Siitra there is revealed the striking fact tliat the 
Haiiskrit text records the theory of the Former Buddhas 
in a more primitive and less devHoped form than the 
Pali version. The Bh((dra-l\alpa Siitra, although greatly 
expanded by the inclusion of long dissertations on the 
practice of the “Perfect Virtues” (Pdra^nitd) by which 
tJotama attained Buddhahood, and forming the basis of 
the Jataka tales, ^ knoivs only three Buddhas anterior 
to Sdicya Muni, and these are identical with the lowest 
three on the Pali list (see tabh‘). 

^ Cunningham, ^(upa Bharhut, pi. 29, 1, 2, S ; 30, 1-3 ; Inscriptions, 
hv, G7, liii, 3, c, etx 3 . Hultzsch, Ind. Avt., 1892, p. 234, Nos. 24, 64, 81, 
B4, 88. 

“ These “seven” Buddhas (i.e. by including the historical Buddha 
with the six) are invoked by Buddha in the Cudd Vagga (v. 6) in 
connexion with a snake-charm, Buddha being made to say “I revere 
the Blessed One and the Seven Supreme Buddhas ” (Warren, Buddh. 

Trmsis.f 1909, 303). It is incredible that Sakya Muni would 
invoke himself, yet Olden beig places the Cufkl Vngga to near Buddha’s 
own day. 

^ Its bulk is also increased by a list of one thousand fanciful successors 
of Maitreya, the future Buddha. 

JHas. 1914. 
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“Former” Bi ddhas in Maha-Padhana (Pali text) 
(N.B. The serial numbers are introduced for reference o 


Name of 
“ Former” 
Buddhas. 

Kappa j 
(cosmic ' 
age). ' 

Caste 
or tribe. 

Length of 
liuman life 
in year'^s. 

Birthplace. 

(1) ' 

(•2) 1 

(3) 

1 

1 (1) 

{^) 

1. Vipasbi , 

91st 1 

Khattiya 

80,000 

Bandhumati 

2. Sikhi 

31st I 

,, ' 

i 70,000 

Aruiiavati' 

3. Vessabhu 

31st 

,, 

1 60,000 ] 

Anopaina 

4. Kakusandha 

Bhadda 

Brahman 

40,000 

Khematvati 

5. Konagamaiia 

,, 


30,000 

Sabhavati 

6. Kassapa 

»» 


20,000 i 

Bar an a si 

7. Gotama 


Khattiya 

1 100 

Kapilavatthu 

“Former 

” Biddhas in Bhadra-K^lpa (Sanskrit text) 

4. Kakutsanda | 

Bhadra 

Sakya 

40,000 

Ksemavati 

.*>, Kanaka Mum i 

1 

,, 

Brahman 

30,000 

Pahcala 

(). Kasyapa 

, , 

,, 

20,000 

Chetana 

7. Sakya Muni 

1 

Ksatriya 

! 100 

Kapilavastu 


That the Bhadra-Kalpa Batra here appears to 
preserve an earlier tradition than the Pali is suggested 
by the following facts: (1) Its descriptions of the place 
of delivery and in the details of tlie attributes of these 
personages differs in many circumstantial ways from the 
Pali version.*^ (2) The lesser number of kalpas and all of 
them comprised within the Bluidra-KalpcVy i.e. the cosmic 
age of the present world, seems more likely to have been 
the original stage of the theory than the extriivagantly 
“ incalculable ” remote period of 91 of those [eons(!) as 
given in the Pali Canon. (3) The idea of the Kalpa 
was borrowed by the Buddhists from Brahmanism, and 
I would point to the fact that the number of divisions 
in the lower four coincides in both series ; and corresponds 
exactly with the orthodox Brahmanic tetrad division, and 
also (except to one decimal place) with the duration of 

1 Not Pahhdvatl^ in error in “ Sacred liooks of the Buddhists ”, iii» 7- 
Cf. text, p* 7. 

2 Cf. Csoma, xx, 413 f., with “Sacred Books of the Buddhists”, 
iii, 5-7. 
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life in the piesent as found in the M((habharata 

(c. 500 n.C.).^ It represents, tlieiefore, presumably an early 
sta^e, complete in 'itself] thus: — 


Brahnmnic pie^'ent Kalpa. 


Buddbi^^t present Kalpa. 


JViicxls. 


Duiation 
of human life. 


Buddhist duiation of life 
in Bhadra- Kalpa. 


1. KitaYuga 

2. Treta Yuga 

3 Ihapara Yuga 

4 Kali Yuga 

(piesent age) 


4,(KK» j tais 

3.000 „ 

2.000 ,, 

Oi diriart , 

‘ * not lixed 


40.000 years 

30.000 
20, (KX) „ 

100 ,, 


On the other hand, the extension far beyond these 
four divisions and the orthodox round numbers so as to 
embrace three more, as found in the Pali canonical text, 
with the still more extravagant extension of tlie duration 
of a single human life to 80,000 years (’), is in keeping 
with the well-known absurd puerile elaborations of the 
later scholastic stage of Buddliism. 

The gradual growth of this myth of “previous*^ human 
Buddhas by direct arithmetical progression appears thus 
to be traceable to some extent on a chronological basis : — 


Appioximate date. 

4th ct ntiiiy u.e. (?) 
-50 1, ( . Circa 


Nunibei of 
“Former” 
Buddhas. 


1st centuiy u.c. (‘O 
1st- 4th century a.i>. 


I 24 

I 35 to • 

I thousands- 


Texts. 


I Buddha 
j headed by. 


Bhadia-Kalpa Sutra I Kakutsanda 
(primary version) i 


Bhaiaut Sculptures j Vipasi 
and Pah Mahdpa- 
dhdna S. ' 


Buddha- varhsa 
Vaiiou«» 


Dipankara 

) _ 


* Dowson, Hind, Hytholorjyy 382-3 ; Hastings, Eticyd, litliyton EthtCiy, 
h 188, 202. 

“ Later Pali texts extend number to 125,000 (’), Hardy, Man. 

^^((ddlumn^ 95 . 

Lf. Muller, “ Apadana of South,’’ Proc. Orient. Cong., 1894, 167. 
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From this it seems evident that the Sanskritic Sutras 
the Shadra-Kalpa, displays an earlier stage in the 
evolution of the theory of Former Buddhas than is 
found in this Bali canonical text (also the Culla 
Vagga), and presupposes for the original Prakrit 
source of the framework of that Sanskritic book a date 
earlier than 250 B.C. (circa), whilst the Pali text is 
clearly several centuries subsequent to that date. 

In another number I shall hope to compare the Moha- 
PradMna Suttanta with the Lalita Vistara. 
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THE HISTOKY AND EVOLUTION OF THE DOME 
IN FEESIA 

K A C, CRESWELL 

TT is my intention to trace the history and evolution of 
the dome in Persia from the earliest times to the 
|/resent day , and I hope to show at the same time the 
\uy important part played by Peisia in the evolution of 
domed construction, which I behe\e has never been 
pointed out before Before I can do this, however, I must 
lust biiefly leview the dome in antiquity. 

Tlieie was a time when it was thought that the dome 
was not of leally great antiquity, but this opinion can no 



1 Domes fiora Rifeh.^ 


longei be held. In ancient Egypt the dome was known 
at a very early date. At Hieraconpolis several domed 
‘ sliuna ” or store pits of about 6 feet in diameter have 
been found, which seemed to ha\e belonged to houses 
of the pre-pyramid age. A model of a house of the 
Tenth Dynasty found at Kifeh shows a terrace roof with 
tliiee little rounded cupolas just emerging through it, < 

exactly like a style of house found at the present day in 
many parts of the East. The use of little domes for ^ 
granaries was quite general. According to Perrot and 
Chipiez “ the granaiies, barns, and storehouses were almost 
always dome-shaped. Those which had flat roofs seem to 
have been very few indeed 

In Chaldsea and Assyria also, the dome was known 
fioin very early times. The bas-relief found by Layard 

’ Lethaby, Architecture (by permission of Messrs. Williams & Norgate). 
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in the palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh (705-681 B.c.) 
shows buildings, some with hemispherical cupolas, and 
some with tall domes approximating to cones in shape ; 
they are undoubtedly peasants’ huts, which are constructed 
in the same way at the present day in many villages in 
Upper Syria and Mesopotamia. As regards Rome, the 
only domes known to Vitruvius, who wrote about the 
beginning of the first century, were those required for 
the hot chamber of the bath. 

Now there is one thing common to all these domes, viz. : 
they are all small and used in buildings of secondary 
importance. In Egypt this is always the case, while in 
Chaldsea and Assyria the great palaces of Sargon and 
Sennacherib appear to have been built without domes. 
Strabo, who died A.D. 25, mentions the vaulted narrow 
rooms, and his remarks were confirmed by Place, who 
found curved segments of vaulting some 4 feet by 6 
amongst the debris of the rooms of the palace of Khorsabad. 
Place found that in nearly every chamber (a fact that 
Strabo comments on) the length was at least twice the 
breadth, and in some cases four, five, or even seven times 
as great. This precludes the idea of a dome. In the 
palace of Sargon there are only two square rooms out 
of innumerable others, and there is nothing to show that 
these were covered with domes ; they may quite well 
have been vaulted. So that we may say that in palace 
architecture the dome played no part at all, or next 
to none. 

Now what is the explanation of the fact that the 
nations of antiquity I have mentioned, although they 
could construct domes, never used them in buildings of the 
first importance ? I think the reason is this. It must be 
obvious to everyone that supposing you possess the art 
of building a dome, it will not be of much use to you, 
unless you have also devised a means whereby you can set 
it over a square chamber. We cannot compose a complex 
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building, an aggregation of cells, like a palace for instance, 
of circular rooms ; and unless we can devise a method of 
setting our domes over square spaces, we must abandon 
them in favour of vaults. All tlie domes mentioned 
hitherto have been set over circular spaces, or over square 
spaces by a makeshift pendentive which could not be 
trusted on a large scale. In Rome the domes mentioned 
by Vitruvius are set over circular spaces, and at a later 
date this is the case with the dome of the Pantheon. In 
this huge dome, 140 feet in diameter, which still remains 
the largest in the world, Roman dome construction blazed 
up and tlien almost died out. All the domed buildings 
erected b}^ the Romans up to the time of Constantine, and 
indeed long afterwards, were circular in the interior. One 
thing, a satisfactory pendentive, was needed before domed 
construction could come to its own. 

Now it seems to me that the Persians, who were the 
first people to solve this problem and devise a satisfactory 
pendentive, played for this reason a very important, in fact 
vital, part in the evolution of domical construction. 

We will now consider the two earliest domed buildings 
in Persia, namely tlie palaces of Firuzabad and Sarvistan. 
I put Firuzabad first, contrary to the usual order, for 
reasons which I wshall give later. 

In Firuzabad we see the dome applied on a large scale 
for the first time, this dome being 45 feet in diameter, 
and we see also the means by which this setting of a 
really large dome over a square space became possible, 
viz. by means of a ‘*squinch’', a device wholly Persian. 
By the squinch, which here consists of a series of concentric 
arches, thrown across the angle, and advancing one over 
the other, the square is reduced to an octagon, upon which 
it is easy to set a dome. It is impossible to o\^eiTate the 
importance of this discovery, which, so to speak, ennobled 
the dome and gave it new fields to conquer, raising it to 
the very front rank as a method of roofing, a position it 
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has kept in Persia ever since. In fact, I think I may 
make this generalization, that Persia is the land of the 
dome, whereas Mesopotamia is the land of the vault. 
While in Persia we liave these two palaces in which the 
dome plays an important part, in Mesopotamia we have 
the palaces of A1 Hadra (or Hatra) and Tak Kisra, where 
the vault alone is found. Later, in tlie palace of Mashita, 




2. Plan of Firuzabad.^ 

in the eighth century palace of Ukhaidir, and at Kasr 
Kharaneh, this is also the case, and even in the ninth 
century Beit ul Khalifah at Rakka. 

The palaces of Firuzabad and Sarvistan are attributed 
to the Sasanian period by all authorities, with the single 

^ K. Phen^ Spiers, Architecture , Emt and Wut (by permission of 
Mr. B. T. Batsford). 
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exception of Dieiilafoy, who, in L'Art antique de la Perse, 
attributes tliein to the Acliseiiienian age. Firuzabad 
measures 170 by 320 feet and its plan is striking for its 
noble simplicity. All the spaces shown are covered by 
elliptical barrel vaults, except the open court and the 
three square rooms, wliich are covered with elliptical 
domes set on squinches. The stability of the vaults is 
{‘iisuied, either by adjacent .structures or by large voids in 
the thickness of the w'alls, spanned by barnd vaulting, 
wdiich Dieulafoy calls discharging chambers. The stucco 
decoration on the outside of this palace consists of reed- 
like pilasters of semicircular section, recalling the method 
used in Chalda^a. The arched doorways are set in frames 
surmounted with the Egj’ptian reed-cornic(s wdiich recalls 
tlie decoration used in the Acluemenian palaces at 
LVrsepolis and Susa, but this reed-cornice, instead of 
c*omm<*ncing wdth a \ertical ris(‘, spreads out, thus showing 
a later and d(‘cadent form of composition. 

Sarvistan measures 120 by 140 feet and has three 
<lomes ; the W’ulls are of stone, the dome.s of brick. 
A gieat ad\ance in scientific knowledge is shown in the 
vaulting airangements. In order to lessen the thrust of 
the elliptical barrel vaults and to avoid verv’ thick side 
VNalls, piers are built wdthin the \Yalls, thus forming 
a series of recesses (Plate, Fig, 1^). Tliese recesses, be it 
specially noted, are nothing more than a development of 
the method emplo37ed at Firuzabad, by wln'ch the lioilow 
spaces left in the thickness of the wall, in the former 
building, arc here utilized to add to the floor-space of the 
hall itself. These piers do not cany transverse arches, 
but .support instead either semi-domes or barrel vaults 
<>ver the spaces between them, above which lises the central 
^‘lliptical vault, its span being reduced by this arrangement 
from 26 (the extreme width of the hall) to about 17 feet. 

^ Fijr. 1 is reproduced from Dieulafojs Art in Spain, by permission of 
Mr. W. Heinemann. 
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It wiil now be easy for me to give my reasons for 
considering Firuzabad to be earlier than Sarvistan. 
Firstly, I would point out the highl}^ evolved vaulting 
system of the latter compared with the simple planning 
of the former. Piers similar to those at Sarvistan are 
used in one of the halls at Ukhaidir to support arches 
carrying a vault. Piers are used also at Koseir Amra 
{c, 710) and Kasr Kharaneh, only the vaulting system 
they support is much more complicated. At Kasr 
Kharaneh there is a semi-dome or squinches exactly like 
what we find in the recesses at Sarvistan. Further, the 
Egyptian reed-cornice at Firuzabad, though decadent, 
still shows strong affinities with the Achaemenian palaces. 
To put it briefly, while Sarvistan looks forward and is 
the prototype of seventh and eighth century buildings, all 
the affinities of Firuzabad are with the past. Recently 
Dieulafoy has modified his view, and now admits Sarvistan 
to belong to the Sasanian period, though still standing 
out for an early date for Firuzabad. Medio tuiissimus 
ibis is a very sound motto in archaeology as in most other 
things, and I think that we shall be safe in concluding 
that Firuzabad was built not later than A.D. 240,^ and 
possibly considerably earlier, but not earlier than very 
late Achaemenian (c. 340 b.c.) owing to the decadent 
quality of the Persepolitan decoration round the door 
frames. As for Sarvistan it is usually placed in the 
fourth century, but I think it may quite possibly be 
a century later on account of its affinities with the 
buildings mentioned. 

So far I have said nothing as to the origin of the dome. 
Now domes are built by the most primitive people all 
over the near and middle East at the present day with 

^ It is certainly not safe to attribute it, on the strength of its name, 
to Firouz (a.i>. 458-82), as has been done, as the name Firuzabad only 
dates from the tenth century, when it was given to the place by Asad 
ed-Dowleh, one of the rulers of the Al-i-Buyah dynasty of Fars and 
IrSq (Curzon, Persia^ ii, 228). 
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practically no appliances. Innumerable travellers in 
Persia have remarked, firstly, on the immense tracts which 
are absolutely treeless, and secondly, that wherever there 
is a lack of timber, there the houses are vaulted and 
domed with sun-baked clay In Eastern Peisia especially’ 
is this the case. Sven Hedin in Overland to India, i, 195, 
gives a \iew of a village about 100 miles north of Yezd, 
arid says : '' each house is a low, long rectangle of mud, and 
o\er each room rises a cupola-shaped roof of sun-dried 
bricks, for here at the maigin of the desert theio is no 
timber to make a flat roof” Domed huts existed in 
Mesopotamia in 700 H.C., as we see from Layard s slab, 
and no doubt they did also in Persia like conditions 
piodueing like effects, and it seems piobable to me that 
the dome was developed more or less independently in 
those regions wheie wood was lacking, and necessity 
foiced the invention of this sort of roofing; and far from 
thinking the domes of Firuzabad and Sarvistan to be 
deiived from ilesopotamia, I think they were simply 
a deselopment of indigenous construction. 

Lest an independent origin of the dome should seem 
impiobable to you, I will mention that Miss Macleod 
found domes of sun-baked clay 20 feet in diameter and 
‘10 feet high, built by the nativ’es, in the German 
Kameruns. 

We novv^ come to the romance of the dome which is 
ushered in with the advent of Islam. The earliest 
Mohammedan dome known to me is that of the Great 
^losfjue at Klim. This was built by Abu Sadaim Husein 
h. Ali al Ashari in A.ii. 265 (878), and is 80 feet in 
height. The next dome, also at Kum, is that of the tomb 
uf Mohammed b. Musa, wdio died a.ij. 296. The dome 
over his grave was built in A.H. 366 (976). Sir Albert 
Woutum-Schindler, to whose book, Eastern Persian Irak, 
I am indebted for these dates, has very kindly informed 
that these two domes, so far as he can remember, are 
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of ** a more or less hemispherical shape This sounds as 
though the Sasanian form still persisted. 

In the twelfth century we have the tomb of Sultan 
Sanjar at Old Merv, built before his death in 1157. The 
drum of the dome appears to be strengthened by buttresses 
at four points. The dome is 80 feet high and 40 feet in 
diameter (Plate, Fig. 2^). A view of the interior in 
Zhukovski’s Ruins of Old Merv shows that the dome is 
set on squinches, a feature we might almost have predicted 
with certainty. 



In 1307 this splendid building was raised by Mohamed 
Khudabunda at Sultanieh. It is octagonal in plan, and 
the slight transition from the octagon to the circle on 
which the dome rests is effected by stalactite pendentives. 
The dome is 84 feet in diameter (the largest in Persia) ; 

* Fig. 2 is reproduced from Skrine & Ross, Heart oJAsutt by peninis«j<J*^ 
of Mews. Methuen. 
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a vaulted gallery runs round its base, and the stability of 
the structure is further ensured by eight minarets, one at 
each of the angles. The whole building was lined with 
Persian tiles; it had, according to T>e Guignes, doors of 
damascened steel, and both in planning and decoration it 
would appeal* to have been the greatest masterpiece of 
Persian architecture. I beg to iin ite your special attention 
to the shape of tlie dome Contrary to what is usually 
the case in tlie West, its beautiful outline is not obscured 
by the piling up of material on its haunches. This feature 
is t 5 ^pical of the general ignorance prevailing in Europe 
in regard to dome construction. Fergusson, with his 
knowledge of Eastern domes, was the first to shed a ray 
of light on the problem in 1855, when ho made an attempt 
to point out one of the chief fallacies to be found in 
Eiiiopeau theories of dome constiuction.^ Up till then 
the dome liad been considered simply as a circular vault, 
and, like a vault, requiring a great amount of abutment. 
This error goes back to Roman times as can be seen from 
the Pantheon, wdierc perfectly unnecessary masses of 
material are piled up on the haunches of the dome, gi\ ing 
it a very ugly exterior outline. It was reserved, how^ever, 
for E. B. Denison (afteiwvards Lord Grimthorpe) to give 
a full, complete, and mathematical demonstration of the 
theory of the doiiie.*^ I cannot here go into all the 
interesting results obtained by liim, although I must 
mention that he found pointed domes considerably 
•superior to hemispherical ones. 

This superior stability of a pointed dome is interesting, 
as almost all domes in the East are pointed. Though 
all domes in the East are unnecessarily thick (as showui 
the above paper), some are of w^oiiderfully scientific 
‘^l^ape, this one at Sullanieh for instance. I think it 
also one of the most beautiful, as indeed it should 

^ Illustrated Handbook of Aiehitectuie, pp 441-3 

^ Joiirnal Royal Incttitute ot British Aiohitects, 1871. 
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be, since it satisfies the eye mechanically. Its internal 
construction, however, though peculiar and original, is not 
so scientific. According to Dieulafoy, it is made with an 
inner and outer lining, each a brick and a half thick, with 
a sort of cellular webbing between, made by intersecting 
ribs following the lines of latitude and longitude, so to 
speak, the hollow cells left being nearly square in shape. 
This construction is, I believe, unique so far as Persia is 
concerned, but I say, on the authority of Denison’s paper, 
that this kind of construction is not to be commended, 
because it is not the best disposition of a given amount of 
material ; strange as it may seem, the dome would be 
stronger if the inner and outer layers were brought 
together and welded into one, without the intervening 
cellular work. However, its shape is, as I have said, ideal. 

I cannot leave this building without referring to one 
extraordinary feature, which no doubt accounts for the 
intense sense of harmonious proportion which so many 
observers have felt on looking at it. Dieulafoy, who 
published in 1883 a detailed study of this building, in 
Cesar Daly’s Revive cV Architecture, found that the interior 
and exterior elevations were set out in a framework of 
squares and equilateral triangles, the intersections of which 
gave all the chief fixed points, such as the width and 
height of the doorway, the level of the upper galleiy, 
height of cornice, and so forth, so that the size of every 
part was related to every other part in some definite 
proportion. This is only what has been found in the 
Parthenon, with, however, adjustments and refinements of 
another sort as well. That this idea is very ancient cannot 
be denied, since various relationships of this sort are found 
in the Great Pyramid, where, amongst other things, the 
height bears to the circumference of the base the same 
relationship as the diameter of a circle bears to its 
circumference. I believe this is the only instance m 
Persian architecture where anything of the sort has been 
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discovered, but it might well be found in otlier buildings 
were it looked for, since the idea itself, although its 
existence was not dreamt of sixty years ago, is constantly 
being found over a wider and wider field. That literature 
contains no 1 ‘eference to it goes for nothing, as craft 
secrets of this sort were, no doubt, only imparted under 
vows of secrecy. By these methods a building, instead of 
being a collection of odd notes, became a harmonious chord 
in stone, a sort of living ciystal : and after all, it really 
is not strange that harmonies of this sort should appeal to 
us through our sight, just as chords in music appeal to us 
through our hearing, since ratios such as the square root 
of two, and especially that wdiich the diameter of a circle 
Ix^ars to its circumfertmce, which enters into the efjuation 
of movement of everything in space — nay, further, into the 
liioveinent of the very electrons of the atom itself — are 
fundamentals in time and space ; they go right down to the 
very basis of our own nature and of the physical universe 
in which we live and move and have our being, and may 
well appeal to us sub-consciously. 

The JMusjid-i-Jama at Veramin is another example of 
a groat building of the golden age of Persian architecture. 
IL was built a.d. 1^122 by Sultan Abu Said, the son of 
Khudabuiida. Tlie dome stands on an octagonal drum 
\^ith narrow windows in each face, a feature of which 
this is the earliest example known to me, with one 
exception, Imamzadeh Yahia, also at Veramin, built 
^.i). ] 186, according to Sarre ^ 

We now approach the Timuride age, when a great 
change is witnessed in the style of dome used in Persia. 
Up to tliis point all the domes met with are simple 
structures, and we have no example of the bulbous double 
dome. Now, however, a new type appears, which consists 
of the former type of dome, covered over by a slightly 
^>ulbous sliell, which is superimposed on it, leaving a large 

* Dmkmahr pirdsdur Baiikumf, fig. G5. 
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space between. This style only appears towards the end 
o£ Timur's reign, liis early buildings not having this 
feature. However, in the mausoleum of bis wife Bibi 
Khanum (Plate, Fig. 4’), commenced in 1899 and finished 
in 1403, and his own mausoleum known as the Gur 
Amir (Plate, Fig. 3^), we for the first time meet uith the 
double dome wdth slightly swelling outline, a type of dome 
which hencefortli became a constant feature in Persian 
architecture. 

No explanation of the origin of this peculiarity has 
been suggested by Fergusson, Texier, or Pascal Coste. 
A. Gosset, in Les Cnpoles cVOrienf et cVOccidenf, describes 
the feature without comment, but Choisy, in his Histoire 
de V ArcldtecUire, suggests an Indian origin, viz. that it 
was an imitation of certain bulbous topes to be seen there. 
Now as Timiir was in India shortly before the building of 
the Bibi Khanum and the Gin* Amir we must consider 
this possibility. In the first place, these topes are solid 
structures and not examples of roofing, and the \ ery small 
number that are bulbous are not the conspicuous and 
striking objects likely to be noticed even by a conqueror 
in his meteoric flight through the country. But could lie 
have seen any double domes with slightly swelling outline '' 
No ! for not one of the domed buildings which .were 
standing in the North-West of India in the time of Timur, 
of which remains have come down to us, have this feature. 
There are about seventeen of these buildings ; they 
comprise the groups classed by Fergusson as Early, Middle, 
and Late Pathan. Amongst them are the tombs of Firoz 
Shah, Tughlak Shah, the Kalan Masjid, etc. All the domes 
found in these buildings are pointed in shape but low in 
elevation, and built in horizontal courses. They have 
nothing in common with the domes of the Bibi Khtourn 
and Gur Amir. Saladin^ suggests that this shape has 

* Figs. 3 and 4 are reproduced from Sknne & Ross, lUarf of AfifO, 
permission of Messrs. Methuen 

^ Manuel Art Mmxdman^ i, 360. 
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certain mechanical advantages, viz. tliat it tends to the 
stability of the dome by constituting additional abutment. 
A more extraordinary statement it is difficult to conceive, 
since it is obvious that it must act outwardly in the same 
direction as the thrust of the dome itself. 

*Fig. 4 is a section of the dome of the Giir Amir. 
The dotted line produced from C shows the extent of the 
projecting part. Now the centre of gravity of the pro- 
jecting part is roughlj^ at B, and this part therefore will 
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4. Section of Dome of ( 


iir Amir. 


act with leverage about the turning-point C, in direction 
^1Z>. Now the thrust K of the upper part E is in the 
same direction more or less, and thus the projecting part 
<'»dds to the difficulty instead of lielping matters. This is 
shown when it comes to practical work by the interior 
construction of this dome, which has a series of tie-bars 2\ 
hxed at their extremities in the lower part of the sides 
of the dome and meeting in the centre, where thej' are 
JRas. 1914. 
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carried by a pile of masonry M, Tliey are an imperative 
necessity to neutralize the unscientific shape chosen for 
the construction of the dome, and by^tfaeir very existence 
refute Saladin’s theory. 

It is now clear to us that the shapes of the domes of 
the Bibi Khanum and Gur Amir could not have sprung 
from constructive necessities in brick or stone. Wlxen 
this is the case with other features in architecture we 
usually find that tlie feature in question is a cojjy of 
construction in wood, e.g. the mortised joints of the stone 
rail round the Sanchi Tope, also the metopes and triglyphs 
of the Doric order, the Lycian tombs in the British 
Museum, etc. Can it be so in the case of the slightly 
bulbous double dome ^ Is there, or was there, anywhere 
in the Moslem world known to Timur a double dome 

^ t 

^ 1 

‘*■0 . 

I • ‘ 

b- 

5. Sketch-plan of Mosque at Damascus. 

with swelling outline ^ Yes ! at one place, and at one 
place only, and that was at Damascus, where stood the 
great Umayyad mosque built by the Khalif Walid in 
A.D. 705-13, the dome of which in Timur's time was 
doiible mid of wood. 

Its plan was as shown. It consists of three aisles 
and a transept, at the intersection of which there was 
a dome JS, which was called the Kubbat-al-Nasr (the 
Vulture Dome). The angles of this square are vaulted 
over with squinch pendentives, and the drum resting 
upon the octagon thus formed is set back 2 feet, so that 
the dome resting on it has an internal diameter of 
43 ft. 6 in. The present dome, which was built at some 
date subsequent to the burning of the mosque by Tiinui*; 
is of stone. Descriptions of the mosque at dates previous 
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to A,D. 1400 are to be found in the diaries of the various 
Arab geographers wlio visited it between the ninth and 
the fourteenth centuries. 

Ibn Jubair, who visited it in A.n. 1184, descants on the 
immense height of tlie great dome, which “ broods over 
tlie void He describes also how that it consisted of an 
e .denial and internal dome resting on a drum. He 
describes his visit to the interior of these two domes : 
“ Verily the entrance to the same, and into the interior, 
where is the inner dome — like a sphere within a larger 
sphere — is from the mosque . . . after passing over the 
flat roof we came to the Dome, and mounted into it by 
a ladder set there ... We went into the round gangway 
[this was round the drum]. . . . Tlien we liastened on 
to the entrance into the interior of the Dome, passing 
tlirough one of the grated windows ; and before us was 
a wondrous sight. We passed on over tlie planking of 
great wood beams which go all round the inner and 
smaller dome, which is inside the outer Leaden Dome, 
as afon^said, and there are here two ai'ched windows 
tln*ough which you look down into the mosque below. 

. The Great Leaden Dome covers tins inner dome that 
has just been described. It also is strengthened by 
wooden ribs bound with iron bands. The number of 
tlH‘se ribs is forty-eight. The ribs converge above, and 
unite in a centre-piece of wood.*' ^ 

One cannot help being struck by the close resemblance 
of the above description to the domes of the Bibi Khtoum 
‘‘Uid Gur Amir, with the sole difference that these two 
are built of brick covered with enamelled tiles. The 
correspondence is close throughout ; the peculiar feature 
an inner and outer shell occurs in both, both are 
libbed, the Gur Amir having vsixty-four against forty- 
^ight, and the shape must have been very similar. That 
it was slightly bulbous there can be no doubt. Ibn Jubair 

^ U. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, pp. 255-7. 
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says that the length of the mosque from east to west 
(which we know to be 455 feet) was 200 paces ; a pace 
would therefore be just under 27 J inches. He says later 
on that the circumference of the dome of lead was 
80 paces, i.e. 182 feet ; its diameter therefore was 58 feet. 
Now the exterior diameter of the base, still existing, of 
the drum on which it stood would appear from tig. 100 
in Professor Phene Spiers* Architecture, East ami UV6'/, 
to be about 52 feet. The dome of lead, therefore, must 
have overhung its base by 3 feet. 

Timur appeared before Damascus on January 8, 1401, 
and the next day negotiations were opened with him by 
the citizens, and, on his guaranteeing their safety, the 
Bab Saghin was opened to him. After nearl}" two months 
spent in bargaining and extracting a ransom, the place 
was finally sacked, and on ^larch 4 all the population 
that remained — men, women, and children — were bound 
and dragged off. On the 17th Timur ordered the city to 
be set on fire, and, sparks from the burning city lighting 
on the Umayj^ad mosque, it was burnt “ till all that was 
left standing was a wall with no roof, nor door, nor 
marble 

Timur thus had this great mosque in view for over two 
months, and cannot fail to have been impressed, keenly 
appreciating arcliitecture as he did, with this great 
building, in his day one of the Four Wonders of the 
World of mediaeval Islam. He was much more likely 
to have some of its most striking features reproduced for 
him at Samarkand than he was to copy a tope in India. 
There is ample evidence that Timur greatly appreciate<l 
architecture. He was greatly impressed by the Juina 
Musjid at Firuzabad (Old Delhi) and took a model of it 
home. Fanshawe states (p. 264) that he greatly admired 
the Kutb Minar, and carried off workmen to construct 
a similar one in Samarkand, which intention, however, 
was never carried out ; and Don Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, 
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in his account of his embassy to Timur in 1404, relates 
many anecdotes to the same effect, as does Timur's 
biographer Sharaf-ud-din Ali, In addition to this the 
diameter of the dome at Damascus was 43 ft. 6 in. Now, 
according to Scliubert von Soldern,^ the diameter of the 
dome of the Bibi Khanum, the first building erected 
by Timur after his visit to Damascus, is 44 ft. 3 in., 
a difference negligible in domes of such a size. J therefore 
think I have shown, as nearly as such a thing can be 
sliown, short of a direct contemporary liistorical statement 
to that effect, that this type of dome was first executed 
ill brick by Timur after liis return from Damascus as 
ii copy of a wooden one of the same sliape that he 
saw there. 

Ibn Jubair ( 1 184) remarks, and his statement is repeated 
by Ibn Batutah (1326), ‘‘From whatever quarter you 
approach the city you see tliis dome, high above all 
t‘lse, as though susjiended in the air.’' It was probably 
for the sake of its external effect that this form was 
devised, and came to be adopted elsewhere.^ 

After Timur’s deatli in 1405 the double dome passed 
from Samarkand to Khurasan, over which it was spread 
by tlio Timurides then ruling at Herat. It appears in the 
mosque of Cawhar Shad at Meshed (1418) and later in 
Ibo mos<juo and mausoleum built by Sultan Husein Miiza 
(1487 1506) at Herat. Dating midway between these 
(wo buildings is the Blue Mosque at Tabriz, built by 
dahan Shah (1437-68), which Texier states had a double 
<loine according to Chardin and Tavernier, who visited 
it in the seventeenth century before it was wrecked by 
an earthquake. 

There is about the plan of this mosque, however, 
something which Fergusson calls Byzantine. I cannot 

* JJie Baudcnkmaler von Saniarkandf p. 28. 

This theory may be fonnd worked out in detail in an article which 
1 contributed to the Burlington Magazim, Noi ember and December, 1913. 
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quite see this myself, although the three domes in a row 
in front of the dome chamber seem very unusual, and 
almost recall a Greek narthex. Should this plan, 
however, really show Byzantine influence, it is tempting 
to try to put its date forward a few years, so that it 
falls into the reign of Uzun Hasan, Jahan Shah s successor, 
in which case I could suggest an explanation. Whether 
this can be done I cannot say, as I am unable to find 
the ultimate authority on which the attribution of it 
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to Jahan Shah rests. However, could it be attributed to 
his successor my explanation would be this. 

Uzun Hasan was Baiendari of the Ak-koinlu or White 
Sheep dynasty of Turcomans, and he defeated and killed 
Jahan Shah in 1468. Uzun Hasan, who ruled at Tabriz, 
married the daughter of Calo Johannes, one of the last 
Comneni emperors of Trebizond, which startling alliance 
was the outcome of the desire of the Christian princes of 
Europe to unite with the Persians agaipst the growing 
power of the Turks, whose advance they were viewing 
with dismay. It is easy to conceive a Byzantine influence 
being introduced under such auspices, especially as the 
relations with the West were so close at this time that 
there was a Venetian ambassador, Caterino Zeno, at 
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Uzun Hasan's court, at whose instance he invaded Asia 
'Minor, but was defeated by Sultan Mohammed 11} 
Although I do not hold definite views as to the plan of 
the Blue Mosque, it nevertheless seems to me that there 
is here scope for interesting research. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find the 
double dome with slightly swelling outline in general use 
for all important buildings, as, for instance, the dome of 
the Royal Mosque at Isfahan, built by Shah 'Abbas in 
1612 (Plate, Fig. 5). It is brilliant with glistening tile- 
work, one of the most striking features of Persian domes, 
and has windows round its base. 

Most important domes in Persia are covered with 
faience, but those belonging to sacred shrines are generally 
gilded, a practice which certainly goes back to 1674, 
when the dome of the shrine at Meshed was covered with 
gilt copper plates by Shah Suleiman.^ I think that the 
previous dome was probably covered with blue tiles on 
account of the couplet ** Samarkand is the face of the 
earth : Bokhara is the marrow of Islam : Were there not 
in Meshed an azure dome, the earth would be merely 
a ditch for ablution According to Schuyler this couplet 
was probably written about 1500. This feature is found 
in the shrine of Fatima at Kura, and also in the tombs 
of Ali and Husein at Najaf and Kerbela. In the clear 
Persian atmosphere these gilded domes may sometimes 
be seen flashing 30 miles away. The Medresseh-i-shah 
Husein at Isfahan was built c, 1700 (Plate, Fig. 6). It 
is about this period that the outline of the double dome 
begins to get fuller, a tendency which increases rapidly 
after 1750. 

The double dome spread to India, wdiere it first appears 
Hi the mausoleum of Humayun, completed 1565. Humayun 
succeeded to the throne in 1530, but in 1539 M^as defeated 


^ Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Peraiay p. 65. 

Its present costing, according to K.hanikoff, is due to Nadir ShAh. 
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at Kanauj by Sher Khan Sur, who eventually drove him 
out of India, He took refuge in Persia at the court of 
Shah Tahmasp, by whose aid he eventually recovered his 
kingdom from Sher Shah’s successor, sixteen years later, 
in 1555. His stay all these yeai*s at the Persian court 
explains the form of the dome covering his tomb. 

This building is said to have been the prototype of the 
Taj, which was commenced in H)32, i.e. about seventy 
years later. In Carr Stephen’s Archccology of Delhi (to 
face p. 214) may be seen a photograph of the mausoleum 
of Khan Khanan, who died in 1626, i.e. only six years 
before the commencement of the Taj. It has a double 
dome, the distance between the crown of the inner and 
outer shell being 25 feet. This building, which has been 
ignored in this connexion by every writer, appears to me 
to be the real model on which tlie Taj was based. It 
resembles the Taj much more closely, its whole framework 
being more drawn together, and its dome is practically 
identical in shape. Tlie kiosks at the corners too, as 
•also the doorways, which are flush with the facade instead 
of being recessed, bear this out. 

To return to Persia, the double dome under eighteentli 
century decadence takes an increasingly bulbous form ; in 
fact, as Saladin says, the greater the swelling the later the 
date at wliich it has been built. This swelling form 
culminates in the domes of the Shah Chiragh and the 
mosque of Jalal-ud-din at Shiraz, which may date from 
the time of Kerim Khan, but which are probably subsequent 
to the great earthquake of 1824, which according to J. E. 
Alexander (Travels from India io England, p. 125), who 
was there shortly afterwards, left not a single dome or 
minaret standing 

This type follow^ed exactly the same course in India 
during and after the reign of Aurangzib, the most 
pronounced and best-known example being, perhaps, the 
mausoleum of Safdar Jung at Delhi. 
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For present-day practice a good account may be found 
in Langenegger s Die Banhunst des Iraq. In fig. 129 lie 
(fives a section of a modern dome witli double shell, the 
outer being one brick thick, covered with a layer of tiles. 
He expressly remarks that it could not stand without the 
tie-bars shown, whicli supports tlie view taken earlier in 
this paper as to this unscientific sliape, contrary to the 
view urged by French writei*s on tlie subject. In fig. 1 32 
lu> gives another section of more massive construction, in 
which the whole outer shell is supported on a trussed 
frame. In fig. 130 is an interesting example of modern 
jerr 3 ^-building in which mt\y be seen a thin shell built with 
liglit rods radiating from a centre. These rods project 
tlirough it until it is finished, wlien they are cut off flush 
and concealed under the final coating of tiles ; but I ought 
to add that Dr. Langenegger says that this style of thing 
is stronger than might, perhaps, be expected. As an 
(‘xample of the most extreme form taken by the double 
(lom(‘, I may cite the dome of the shrine of Imam el Horr 
at Iverbela, given by him in tig. 19. 

To sum up, IVi’sian domes may be divided into three 
groups : — 

1. The pre-ilohammedan domes of elliptical shape, as 

u at Firuzabad and Sarvistan. 

2. The domes of the ilohammedan period down ^o 
1400, which, gradually changing from the earlier type, 
l)(‘Come pointed, the dome at Sultanieli being the finest 
example. 

3. The double dome introduced by Timur after his stay 
at Damascus, which, though only of very slightly swelling 
outline for three centuries, gradually became fuller about 
i7()0, a tendency which culminated in the course of the 

hundred years, till it attained at Shiraz an extremely 
^ailbous form. 
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TUN HUANG LU : NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF 
TUN.HUANG 

By LIONEL (^LES 

rpHE low ebb of vsinological studies in tViis country is 
all too clearly indicated by the fact that the present 
text is actually the first to be published out of the 
enormous mass of Chinese manuscripts brought home by 
♦Sir Aurel Stein live years ago. It is not altogether 
unbefitting, however, that the place of honour should be 
accorded to a brochure giving some account of the Tun- 
huang district, and including a description of the famous 
grottos where the whole collection of manuscripts was 
found. The Tim Htutng Lit, is indeed tantalizingly brief, 
consisting as it does of only 893 characters all told. But 
within that small compass it touches on many interesting 
points, the proper discussion of which would require more 
space than can be given to them here ; and one passage, 
at least, throws a flood of light on a vexed (|uestion of 
topography which has never j’^et been solved. It is worth 
reading, in an}^ case, as a short summary of wliat was 
known about this remote but highly important region 
towards the close of the Tang dynasty. My reasons for 
assigning the text to this period are duly set forth in the 
accompanying notes. The handwriting is bold, and for 
fhe most part clear enough. A few characters, however, 
to be found which the penman has allowed to lapse 
into ‘'grassiness'’ — the especial bane of every foreign 
student. These I have deciphered to the best of my 
<d>ility, but in the lack of any assistance from native or 
other experts I cannot feel quite certain of the correctness 
my readings. As regards the style of the document, 
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its terseness frequently verges on obscurity, and the 
punctuation (omitted as in nearly all Chinese MSS.) has 
been by no means easy to supply in certain passages. 

Besides the l\in Hiiatig Lu, the booklet contains six 
further pages of manuscript which are not a continuation 
of the notes on Tun-huang, and have fherefore not been 
included in the present article. It only remains to be 
said that the original is now on view as one of the exhibits 
in the New Wing of the British Museum (Bay II, A-C, 
No. 1). A photograph of it is reproduced in Stein’s 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, vol. ii, pi. 191, no. 2, but it is 
wrongly described there as a religious work. 

Note.s on the district of Tun>huang,^ in one pen. 

The town of Hsiao-ku (lit.* “ Toil - for - corn ”) was 
originally Yti-tse (“ Fishing-pool ”). 

According to the fragment of the ^ jtl 5^ Sha chon chih 
(f. 15 r®) published by ^ ^ 3i Lo Chen-yii in his ^ ^ ^ 

Tim lixiang shih shih i shit, the ancient town of Hsiao-kii 
was 30 li (about 11 miles) north-east of Tun-huang. This statement 
is indirectly confirmed by our treatise, which, as wc shall see, works 
its way clockwise round the compass, finishing up with the extension 
of the Great Wall on the north. It had previously been believed to 
lie to the west. As early as 385 A.D. the town was attacked and 
destroyed by the inhabitants of fS -§4 Chiu-ch‘uan (corresponding 
to the modern mm Su-chou). We arc told (loc. cit.) that the walls 
^originally measured 500 paces, or about 2,500 feet, in circumference, 
but that at the time of writing all that remained was a port of the 
northern wall, some 30 or 40 paces in length. Even this is now 
probably swallowed up by the sand. 

In the time of Hsiao [Wu] Ti of the Han dynasty, 
Ts‘ui Pu-i taught the people to labour in the fields and 
grow corn, whence tlie name. Later on it was made 
a district city (hsien), 

^ Strictly speaking, the first character of tlie name should be written 
with an aspirate (T‘un-huang), as the commentator on the Han Shu 
gives the pronunciation as jfj . 
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The character 5^ should be supplied after No fewer than 
sc\ en Emperors of the Earlier and ten of the Later Han had hsiao^ 

“ filial/’ prefixed to their dynastic titles. Ts‘ao Pu-i is mentioned b\ 
Yen Shih’ku {Hav Shu, eh. 28, ii, f. 3 r') in his note on Hsiao*ku. 
AVo there learn that he \\as a iiatUe of Chi-nan m Shantung, and was 
appointed S|5 commander of the military camp .it 

Yu-tse. 

The Ei*li-shih spring is iliree days’ journey eastward 
fioin the town of vSha-ehou 

Erh shih was the capital of :/c ^ Ta yuan (Ferghana or Khokand), 
and the spring was named after Li Kuang-h, who assumed the title of 
“ i]rh"shih Gencial ” just before his first and unsuccessful expedition 
ag.unst that country in 104 

It is to be obscr\ed tiuit the writer speaks heie of Tun liiiang as 
Sha eh‘eng. Klsewboic ho ealls it fi|) or W , but oftenest 

simph iW Idle departmental cit’v). The teiiitory round about the 
pioseiit Tun hiiang oasis was inhabited in the Ch‘m period by the 
iS Ta Yueh club, who were destined to leappeai as the Indo 
S(W tliicUis of the Pan jab. The\ Wiu displaced b> the Ilsiung mi m 
Ibl Ji.C., who tlumschcs had to juld eie long to Chinese piessure. 
The (]n(n of (Tim cliTian was founded between 120 and 13 5, and 
(\tcnded so as to inchule the Tun liuang district in 111, which, 
lioweicr, was not made into a separate (Intv until the >ear 88.^ The 
E hsuu was also called Tun huang. In 335 \.D. a depaitment, 
Shi cliou, was ciiated within the clnni, lTom400to405 Tuii-huang 
was the capital of the 'Western laang State. Under the Later Wei 
dinasti, the Empeior itt T‘ai Wii (424 51) establibhed Tun 
bn mg SJl chtv within the chiitt, and 0|} ^ Ming Ti (516 27) 
Cl inged this r//7?i into jK Kua-clion. Uiidei tlie Later CTioii 

d\ nasty (557-81), Tun-huang hsien was called Ming*bha 

hsicn after the famous sandhill (see below). At the bogmmiig of the 
‘^ni d\ nasty the chun was abolished, but re-est.iblished about 605, 
nid at the same time the hsun reverted to its old name of Tun huang. 
In the second \ear of the T‘aiig dynasty (619) the chun was 
sujHnseded, and the name Kua-chou adopted, but only until 622, 
wlun it was changed to Western Sha-ehou. In 633 the was 
chopped, and for the first time the whole region was known as 
chou. In 742 the name Tun-huang chun reappeared officially 
hn the last time, being succeeded again by Sha-chou 
tko district W'as placed under the jurisdiction of the fif M ® of 
'M ® Ho-hsi, and m 781 it fell into the hands of the Tibetans. In 

1 See below, p. 717. 
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851 it once more became part of the Chinese Empire, but was 
incorporated in the State of Hsi Hsia or Tangut in 1035. It was at 
this time that the cave-library whence this book was taken appears to 
have been sealed up. The place was captured by the Mongols and 
renamed Sha-chou in 1277, being subsequently made a “circuit” 
attached to Kansu. In 1405 the Ming emperor Ch‘eng Tsii made it 
a ^ military district, and in 1479 it was called ^ m 5 #j 
“ Han-tung, military district of the left”. The town was afterwards 
abandoned, until finally in 1726 it again became the military district 
of Sha-chou, attached to « ® Si the independent sub -prefecture 
of An-hsi. The name Tun-huang has, however, persisted, side by 
side with Sha-chou, to the present day. 

In the Han period, Li Kuang-Ii’s army when on the 
inarch was suffering greatly from thirst. 

Li Kuang-li’s second expedition against Ferghana, in 102 B.C., \\a8 
crowned with success, and he was rewarded with the high-souiidmg 
title ^ “Marquis of the lands west of the Ocean” {Shih 

Chiy ch. 123, f, 10 r®). In 99, however, a terrible disaster occurred. 
His army was surrounded and almost annihilated by the Hsiung-nu ; 
and his kinsman ^ W. Li Ling, in trying to retrieve the situation, 
was cut off in his turn and forced to surrender. Some years later the 
news reached Li Kuang-li that his own wife and children had shared 
• in the capital punishment meted out to all the relatiies of the renegade 
Li Ling, and this doubtless had its effect on the events that followed. 
In the year 90, after the Chinese army had been defeated, Li Kuang-li 
formally tendered his allegiance to the Khan of the Hsiung-nu, who 
received him with the highest honours and gave him his own 
daughter in marriage. The next year, however, he fell victim to an 
intrigue and was put to death (Han SliUf ch. 94, i, ff. 17-19). 

Having prayed to the spirit of the mountain, he pricked 
the mountain-side with his sword, whereupon a stream of 
wrater gushed out and flowed away to the west for several 
tens of li into the Huang-ts‘ao [Yellow Grass] Lake. 

This miraculous episode is related thus in the IS ^ ^ 
quoted by the Sha chou cJiih : “ On his return from the punitive 
expedition against Ta-yuan, Li Kuang-li reached this mountain at 
a time when his soldiers were suffering greatly from thirst. He rubbed 
the rock with the pahn of his hand, and with upturned face made a 
piteous appeal to Heaven. Then he struck the cliff with the sword 
hanging at his side, and a jet of water gushed out, bringing salvation 
to the whole army.” This spring, called m ^ because it issued 
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from the side of a “ beetling precipice (H &), was 130 li to the 
cast of Tun-huang, The word A seems to be wanted after M* 
^ occurs in the Sha chon chih, f, 7 r**, in the sense of lake or marsh. 

At a later date tliere was a general who drank of the 
water when he was very thirsty, which caused him to fall 
dead beside the spring. In consequence of tins the water 
ceased to flow, only rising up to the level of the ground. 

for which is sometimes written without the walking radical. 
Kver afterwards, when many people came to drink, the 
flow of water was abundant ; when few came, the supply 
was scanty ; if there was a great multitude from the city, 
wliicli consumed large ejuantities, the water poured forth 
in a tumultuous stream ; and these phenomena continue 
down to the present day. 

The same story is told in the Sha chon chih and the 7C ft ^ 
Yuan ho chih. 

The Erh-shih temple, which has long since been 
ai)andoned, stands by the roadside. Close by, there is 
a stone cairn. This is \vhere travellers come with their 
camels and horses to pray for good luck. 

That is to say, before starting on their journey across the desert. 
Stem (op, c?t., vol. ii, p. 1*22) speaks ol worshippers in these parts 
clinging to a shrine for centuries after it had lain in i-uins. % is to 
be taken ad^crbially, — ?£• In the Han Shn^ ch. 96, f. 1 r**, ^ ^ 
js given as the name of the spot where the Tarim, after running for 
a long distance underground, conics to the surface again as the Yellow 
Ivivcr of China. 

Going east, you pass next into the territory of Kua-chou. 

Tiidcr the Tang dynasty, Kua-chou and § Chin-chang both 
formed part of the modem An-hsi. The name Kua-chou, derived 
h\mi the fine melons of the district, had previously, as we have seen, 
been applied to Tun*huang itself. 

South of the city of Sha-chou, at a distance of 25 liy 
the Mo-kao cavovS. 

There can be no doubt that these are the famous grottos now 
Bcnerally known as the -f* though on reference to Stein’s 

map it will be seen that the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas are 
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situated to the south-east, and not due south of Tun-huang. The 
distance, however — ^just under 9 miles — is exactly correct. The 
following description is all the more interesting because, so far as I am 
aware, no other account of the grottos has reached us from anything 
like so early a period. The ^ Ta ell'll ng i ting 

chilly ch. 170, f. 12 r**, has a notice of them, disappointingly meagre, 
under the heading ® "W ^ “ Thunder-sound Temples referring, 
I suppose, to the rumbling sandhill near by. The only new item of 
information to be found in it is that they were constructed in the 
T‘ang period. Furthermore, tAvo passing allusions of a poetical 
character are made to them in the Sha III published by Lo 

Chen-yii : f. 4 r", col. 8, ^ ^ Jl F ^ “ (the 

hillside) is scooped out into holy shrines rising one above the other 
towards the sky” ; and again, f. 21 r“, col. 4, ^ ^ H 

“ the thousand shrines of the sacred ca\eb”. 

To get there, you pass through a stony desert and 
encircle a sloping hill, when there is a sharp descent ini(j 
a valley. To the east of this point stands the San-wei 
Mountain, to the west the Hill of Sounding Sand. 

^ here = 5^'* The San-wei Mountain, so called on account of its 
three sharp peaks, is located by the 2 i^ung chili BO li south-east of 
Tun-huang. If we are to belie\e the author of the Tribute of Yu, 
that indefatigable monarch “sAirveycd the Black-A\ater as far as 
San-AAd ” [Shu Chingy III, 1. ii, 6). This at any rate proves that the 
name is one of great antiquity. It is also mentioned in the Canon of 
Shun (^6. II, i, 12) and in the ^ Shni Clung. 

In between there is a stream flowing from the south, 
called the Tang-ch‘uan (Tunnel -spring). 

This is the Tang Itiver, on the west bank of Avhich the ancient 
Tun-huang was situated, whereas the later town of Sha-chou was 
built on its east bank. It is also in all probability to he identified 
with the £ £ Ti-chih liiA^er of the Han Shu (sec I t'ung cJnh, 
ch. 170, f. 4 V®). The name Tang is also written Avith the character 
m or We may note that ® ^ ^ is given as the name of 
a village in Tun-huang hsicn by MB. 922 of the Stein Collection, 
containing part of a census of families in Tun-huang chiiii. 

In this valley tliere is a vast number of old Buddhist 
temples and priests' quarters ; there are also some huge 
bells. 

stands for IS, as often in MSS. 
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At both ends o£ the valley, north and south, stand 
temples to the Rulers of the Heavens, and a number of 
shrines to other gods; tlie walls are painted with pictures 
of the Tibetan kings and their retinue. 

The % i are the four demon-king^ who are stationed on the 
sides of Mt. Mom in order to guard the world against the attack of 
Asuras. Their names are: (1) Viriidhaka, the blue guardian of the 
boutli; attribute, a long sword. (2) Vaisravana, the yellow guardian 
of the north; attributes, a banner and a niougoose. (d) YiiTipilksha, 
the rod guardian of the west ; attributes, a stupa and a snake. 
(4) Dhritariishtra, the white guardian of the east ; attribute, a guitar. 
See Eitel, HnmJhook of Ohinesr Jhiddhiim, p. 145<? ; Griiiiwedel, 
Mi/tholofjie th'H Ihiddhiamm^ pp. JL80-2. TMU-pn is the Chinese 
transcription of “ rgyal-po ”, the temporal rulers of Tibet, who were 
afterwards displaced bv the Dalai Lamas. 

The Nvliolc of tlie wi^siern face of live cliff for a distance 
of 2 /t, north and south, has been hewn and chiselled out 
into a number of lofty and spacious sand-eaves, which are 
filled with paintings and images of Buddha. Vast sums 
of luoin^y, if we figure it out, must liave been lavished on 
th«‘ adornment of eacli cavt\ In front of them several 
storied jKivilions liave been erected. 

IS Jicrc the numerative. 

Tliere are temples with colossal imag(‘s rising to a height 
of IGO feet, and the number of smaller shrines is past 
c< minting, 

Slciu (op. cit., ii, 26. 27) speaks of ” several giant images of sitting 
Ihuldhas, rising through caves with a number oi stones”. Some of 
diem, he adds, are nearly a hundred feet high. 

All are accessible by means of open doorways, convenient 
for the purpose of ceremonial rounds as well as casual 
^igUt-seeing. 

is in one of its meanings (read hsien) a synonym of the sill 
ot a window or door ; and ® ^ appears to denote the space, left 
empty, whore a door or window should be. Examples of t^e phra^ 
aro given in the F'ei wen ytin fii: iS SB ^ 2® 'v 

“t lean on the window-ledge and lot my thoughts roam afar”; 

-niAs. 1014. 
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m ill ^ t ‘ ‘The spray from the torrent splashes my window- 
sill The first character of the clause I conjecture to be though 
it does not appear in Millot’s “ Formes Cursives ” and cannot bo said 
to resemble the ^ which occurs below on p. 6, col. 1. Literally, 
then, the translation runs ; “ All the grottos have empty doorways 
(or corridors) which connect them ” — not with one another, as one 
might suppose at first sight, but with the outside ; in other words, 
they are all without doors and stand open to the air. According to 
Stein (vol. ii, p. 24), “the ground plan and arrangement of the 
[shrines] showed much uniformity. From a kind of oblong ante- 
chapel, fully open to the light ... a high and relatively wide passage 
led into a sqpare, high-roofed cella hewn out of the rock.” We are 
told, it is true, that he “passed rapidly from one cella to another”, 
but it seems clear that in each case ho had to enter from the outside, 
and that there were no lateral openings in the cella itself. For, in 
another place, he speaks of the grottos as “ perched one above the 
other without any order or arrangement in stories ”. Unfortunately, 
the point cannot be referred to Sir Aurel Stein himself, as he is again 
travelling in Central Asia. 

On the next hill to the soutli there is a spot where the 
Bodhisattva Kuan*yin once made herself visible. Whenever 
the people of this province go to visit it, they are obliged 
to make the journey alone, both going and i*eturinng ; 
that is the way in which they express their reverence. 

The Hill of Sounding Sand is 10 li away from the 
city. It stretches 80 li east and west, and 40 li north 
and south, and it reaches a height of 500 feet. 

There is obviously something very wrong with these figures, as 
applied to a single “ sandhill ” or “ sandy hillock ”, as it is called by 
Stein and Palladius respectively. The former speaks of it also as 
a “huge dune”, but even this description would not suit a mass 
measuring nearly 30 x 15 miles. One would be inclined to substitute 
(10 feet) for Mt except that the height would then be relatively 
too great. The hill is mentioned in the E * Wlif ted shih 
^ The Hill of Sounding Sand, 10 li to the south of 
Kua-chou (i.e. Tun-huang), emits, winter and summer, a rumbling 
noise like thunder. These are the Shifting Sands mentioned 

in the Tribute of Yii ” (see Shu Ching^ III, 1, ii, 6). It is not at all 
likely, however, that the “Shifting Sands ” in the passage referred to 
denote the Ming-sha Shan alone. They are generally identified with 
a portion of the desert of Gobi. At the same time, it is certainly 
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curious that the Sha chon chih (t 1 \‘') should speak of the 
j* III , and go on to explain that the whole hill is constantly moving 
from one spot to another. 

The whole luabs is entirely made up o£ pure sand. 

The character in the text looks as though a stroke or two had 
been purposely omitted. If so, it can only be because it was the f$ 
personal name of the Emperor ^ Hsien Tsung, who reigned 
806-20 A.D. This would prove that the book was written before the 
end of the T‘ang dynasty, and not earlier than 806. But at this latter 
(late, and until 851, Tun-huang was still in the hands of the Tibetans, 
whereas everything seems to show that the writer was living at 
Tun-huang under Chinese rule. Furthermore, on p. 1, col. 5, the 
character which w'as the personal name of B8 ^ Chao 
Ilsuan Ti, the last emperor of the dynasty, who came to the throne 
in 904, IS written without any abbreviation. I conclude, therefore, 
that the book was written between the years 851 and 904. 

This hill has mysterious supernatural qualities. Its 
peak looks as if it had been artificially pared away, and 
on it there is a well whicli the sand has not been able to 
cover up. 

The S/ia choii chih (loc. cit.) refers to both these features in almost 
the same W’ords : ^ ^ is!? S T' it- 

The I i'unq chih also says : “ Its peak is very steep, even more so 
than that of a rocky mountain ; each of its four sides is a bank of 
s.ind, and its back is shaped like the blade of a knife.'’ 

In the height of summer th(^ sand gives out sounds of 
Itself, and if trodden by men or Jiorses the noise is heard 
liiaiiy tens of li away. 

So the !pI ® ^ quoted in the ’jfc ^ ^ pB T'ai 

puu/ huav Iju chi, ch. 158, f. 4 r": ** At Sha-chou, when the weather 
bright and sunny, the sand omits sounds which are heard in 
tlu city.” 

It is customary on the iuan-wii day (the Dragon 
Festival on the 5th of the 6th moon) for men and women 
b’oui the city to clamber up to the very summit and rush 
down again in a body, which causes the sand to give forth 
it loud rumbling sound like thunder. Yet when you come 
fi> look at it the next morning the hill us found to be just 
steep as before. 
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is equivalent to j^i and conveys the notion of heavy tramping. 
Cf. I timg chill : 

pko mmrn m “ When people climb up, the sand rumbles, gives 
way under the feet, and slides down to the bottom. But after a night 
has passed, the wind will have blown the sand back into its original 
position And the Ska chou cliih : 

“ Ih the evening you would think there was nothing there, but next 
morning it is towering up to the sky The fact that both sexes 
joined in this sport throws an interesting sideliglit on the position of 
women in this outlying community. Incidentally, it proves that 
footbinding could not ha\e been in \ogue, even if the women were 
Chinese, which is perhaps doubtful. 

An old name for the Sounding Sand was Spiritual 
Sand, and a small temple has bot^i dedicated to it near hy. 

Yet a third name, in allusion to its curious peak, was lij » 

so we learn from the Hnan ya chi. 

To the south there is the Kan-clriian River. 

This stream is not to be found on Stein’s map, and is probablj 
represented by one of the dry river-beds west of the Tang Ho. 

Tracing it southward from the Hill of Sand, we find 
its original source to be jn the Great Snowy Jlountains 
(the Nan-slian range). It enters the Tun-huaug distri(jt 
through the territory of Shou-cli‘ang lisien in the south- 
westi On account of its cool and fertilizing propertit*s 
it is commonly called Kan-ch‘uan (Sweet-spring). 

The character ^ wants t’v\o strokes, probably omitted by in 
advertence, as I cannot find that the word has ever been taboo. 
Sbon-ch‘ang hsien, called after the Shoii-ch‘ang a lake south of 
the town, was founded in 521 on the site of the ancient tt B 
Lung-lo, but a few years later was incorporated in Ming-sha hsicn. 
In 619 it was again established, and after a chequered existence 
definitely disappeared before the close of the T‘ang dynasty. Thub, 
in the Hunn yii chi^ published in the period 976-83, it is called 
^ “extinct”. Here we have a further duo to the date of thi^’ 
brochure, which mentions the hsien as still existing. The exact 
distance of Bhou-ch‘ang from Tun-huang is very doubtful. The 
Tiian ho cldh^ quoted in the I taxing cliih^ says 105 li to the 
w'est, which is almost certainly wrong, The Huan yii chi gives 
the direction as south-west, and the distance first as 290, afterwards 
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as 150 li. The latter figure is more likely to be correct. The Yang 
and Yil'inen Barriers, mentioned below, were both in this listen, the 
fonnor 6 li to the west, the latter 118 li north-west of the town. See 
Chui T^anfj Shu, ch. 40, f. 47 v®. The Huan ijU chi places the Yang 
Barrier 60 li west of Shou-ch‘ang, but this is doubtless a copyist’s 
mistake. 

The Chiii-an (Golden Saddle) Moniitain is situated to 
tlie south-west o£ the Hill of Sand. It has snow on it 
throughout the summer. Tliere is a slndne there of high 
spiritual potency, wliich people dare not approach. Every 
year, from afar, the local chief offers up in sacrifice a tine 
horse, wliicli ho drivt‘s into the recesses of the mountain. 

m is a rare form of •§! • 

But if he ventures too near he immediately provokes 
a destructive hail-storm, with thunder and lightning. 

South-west of the city stands the Li Hsien-wang temple, 
that is to say, a temple erected in a former generation to 
Cliao Wang of tlie Western Liang State. 

This state w^as an offshoot of the Northent Liang (397-439), and 
lasted from 400 to 421. In the absence of any account of these 
short-lived kingdoms apart from the Chinese annals, a brief synopsis 
of the period may be useful. ^ Li Kao, a man of refinement 
-ind literary tastes, was descended from tlie Han general Li ^ Kuang. 
and Li iS[l Yuan, a descendant of his own in the eighth generation, 
hcciime the first emperor of the Thing dynasty. ^ ^ Meng Min, 
(•overnor of Tiin-huang, made him magistrate of Hsiao-ku. and 
after the former’s death in 400 a i)etition was presented to ^ H 
Tuan Yoh, King of Northern Liang, praying that Li Kao might 
be appointed to succeed him. Tuan Yeh assented, but soon his 
icalousy was aroused, and he sent a body of 500 horse to depose him. 
Tlicso were defeated by Li Kao, wlio exacted an apology and later on, 
assuming the title of Duke of Liang, conquered all the territory west 
of the Jade Gate, then situated near the modern Su-chou. His capital 
was fixed at Tuii-lmang. In 401 Tuan Yeh was assassinated by his 
I'nme Minister ^ ^ M Chft-ch‘u Meng-hsun,^ who became 
l^lrig in his stead. In 404 Li Kao’s eldest son ^ T an died, and 
Wi Hsin was made heir- apparent. In the following year Li Kao 
appointed his son M Jang to be Governor of Tun-huang, and moved 
capital eastwards to Chiu-ch uan, in order to keep a better check 
on tlie Northcni Liang State. He now began to take “ year-titles 
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In 410 Meng-hsun attacked his neighbour, defeated Prince Hsin and 
took the general ^ JC ^ Chu Yiian-hu prisoner. He was ransomed, 
and a treaty of peace was concluded, only to be broken the next j’^ear 
by Mdng-hsiin. Li Kao refused battle until the enemy were tired out 
and on their way home, when they were attacked and crushed by the 
Crown Prince. After an interval of five years, during which M^ng- 
hstin was at war with the Southern Liang State, Li Kao was urged by 
a minister to fall upon his enemy, but wisely declined to do so. In 
417 he died and was canonized by his son as ^ OH I. mth the 
temple-name ■k E- In the same year the new king gained a 
victory over Meng-hsun. In 420, acting against his mother’s advice, 
he attacked his old enemy once more, but was utterly defeated and 
lost his life in the battle. His brothers ^ Fan and *Jfi] Hsiin, 
Governors of Chiu-ch‘uan and Tun-huang respectively, tied to the 
lU northern hills. In the winter, Hsim, claiming the succession, 
shut himself up in Tun-huang, where he was besieged by the enemy’s 
troops. His request to be allowed to tender allegiance was refused, 
whereupon he committed suicide. The city was taken, a general 
massacre followed, and Hsiin’s brother ^ Pao was cast into prison. 
Meng-hsun lived until 433, and under his successor Mu-chien 

the Northern Liang State was overthrown in its turn by ^ Wei. 

In the ch'ien-f4ng period (a.d. 6G6-8) a lucky stone 
•"was picked up close beside this temple ; its colour was 
bluish-green, and it bore a red inscription in the ancient 
character, to wit : ‘‘ I can foretell thirty generations, 
I can foretell 700 years.” 

Towards the end of our fragment of the Sha chou chih there is 
a list of twenty ^ lucky omens The fourteenth of these is 
the stone mentioned here. We learn a few more details about it. It 
was picked up by ^ Yen Hung-shuang, a man of the people, 
in the year 666, and the first two characters of the inscription arc 
given as T 

To-day this temple is known as the ‘‘ Li temple ”. 

According to the Sha choxi chih, f. 13, there were really two temples 
on this site, 8 U west of Tun-huang. The first was called ^ s a- 
being dedicated to Li Kao’s father, on whom his son had conferred 
the posthumous title ^ “Honorary Duke of Liang”. 

was 15 feet high, and its precincts were 350 paces in circumference. 
To the east of it stood another temple, of the same dimensions, erected 
in honour of Li Kao’s sons. This temple was called “ Li Miao 
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West of the city is the Yang Barrier, which is the 
same as the ancient Yii-men (Jade Gate) Barrier. 

This is a most interesting statement. Even if made at random or 
without full appreciation of what it involves, it furnishes, I venture to 
think, a valuable clue to the mystery which has hitherto surrounded 
the relation between these two famous frontier gates. Let us review 
the scanty data supplied to us on the subject by the early Chinese 
histories. 

(1) The Han Shu, ch. 28, ii, f. 3 r®, states that the Yang and 
Yii-m^n Barriers were both in Lung-lo hsien, a district which we 
know to have lain roughly south-west of Tun-huang. This at once 
disposes of Bretschneider’s assertion {Mediaeval Eesearches, ii, 
p. 215, note) that the Jade Gate was originally built on the site of the 
present Yu-mmi hsien, nearly 130 miles east of Tun-huang. If 
further evidence bo needed, we may point to Han Shu, ch. 96, f. 1 r», 
where it is said that ir a ^ Lopnor is some 300 li from the 
Yu-men and Yang Baniers. This implies that the two were at no 
gi'eat distance from one another, and that in any case neither can 
have been on the east side of Tun-huang. And that conclusion is 
confirmed, as we have seen, by the Old T‘ang History, which places 
the Yang Barrier 6 li west and the Jade Gate 118 li north-west of 
Shou-ch‘ang. The former, then, w^as not more than 30 or 40 miles 
south-east of the latter; so that if, as appears extremely probable, 
8ir A. Stein was right in locating the Jade Gate at T. xiv (marked 
“ ancient fort ” on his map), the Yang Barrier must have stood, as he 
surmised, somewhere in the Kan-hu oasis (see Buins of Desert 
Cathay, ii, p. 80). 

(2) We arc moreover told in the Han Shu (ch. 96, f. 1 v®) that 
both stations were occupied during the reign of Wu Ti, and apparently 
in connexion with the colonization of four new chuu, Chiu-ch‘uan, 
St ^ Wu-wei, m m Chang-i, and Tun-huang. 

(3) The i SB Shih Chi, ch, 123, f. 8 r", states that when 
Li Kuang-H was returning with the straggling remnants of his army 
from the abortive expedition against Ferghana in 103, the Emperor 
in a rage sent envoys to bar bis passage, declaring that any of his 
soldiers who dared to enter the Jade Gate should forthwith be beheaded. 
The Erh-shih general was overawed by this threat, and therefore 
encamped at Tun-huang. Commenting on tliis passage, M. Chavannes 
writes' : “Ce t^moignage donne A entendre que, en 103 av. J.-C., la 
porte du Jade, et par consequent I’extremite de la grande muraille, 
etaient encore A Test de Touen-houang.” I would join issue with him 
here. The above extract certainly makes it quite clear that the Jade 

' Documents chinois dhourerts par Aurel Stein, Introduction, p. 6. 
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in 108 B.C. was not situated where it indubitably was situated 
a few years later, namely at a point on the Wall west of Tun-huang, 
inasmuch as it would thus have lain straight across the returning 
general’s path. But, on the other hand, to suppose that it was 
anywhere east of Tun-huang is a flat contradiction of the statement 
that both barriers were situated in Lung-lo hsien. How can we 
reconcile the two passages ? Only by boldly assuming, in accordance 
with our present text, that the Jade Gate of this earliest period — the 
Jade Gate garrisoned by ft % Jen Wen {Han Shn^ ch. 96, f. 3 v'’), 
the Jade Gate which Li Kuang-li was forbidden to enter — was no 
other than the Yang Bamer itself. I will sketch the course of c\ents 
which this theory seems to involve. With M. Chavannes we may 
follow the jij ^ T^nng Chicn in supposing that Chiu-ch‘iian was 
founded in 115, as a direct result of the brilliant military exploits of 
^ Ho Ch‘u-ping. Soon afterwards the Yang Barrier (known 

not by that name but as the Jade Gate) was erected on the extreme 
western frontier. But when Tun-huang was colonized in 111, fresh 
protection was found to be necessary on the north, and the extension 
of the Great Wall was begun. Li Kuang-li’s expedition took place 
before the new wall was finished, and while the Jade Gate was still 
fifty miles or so south-west of Tun-huang. That explains how it was 
he managed to enter the town without passing through the Jade Gate, 
As soon as the wall was completed, probably about the year 100,^ the 
Jade Gate was at once rendered, if not absolutely superfluous, at any 
*rate of much less importance, seeing that the pressure of the Hsiung-nu 
came almost entirely from the north. Consequently, it was now 
shifted northwards to a point on the wall \\hich we may take to be 
Stein’s T. xiv, and for the first time the name Yang Kuan was given 
to the old barrier in order to distinguish it from tlic new Jade Gate. 
Here I may quote the ^ Tnng Tiefi'i 2 Pf ft ^ 
HfBS “The Jade Gate is in the 

north of the hsien (Lung-lo), and the Yang Barrier is south of the 
Jade Gate ; that is why it is called Yang (the quarter of light and 
warmth, i.e. south) And, more important still, the ^ 

runffChih^: 

p m ± m mo m ± m m Pint the 

Barrier and aftenoards the Jade Gate controlled the route through 
Hami to the west and dominated the Gobi desert, was the ‘ throat ’ of 
all the mountain passes and the key to the furthest lands beyond the 
frontier Here we have striking testimony to the fact that the Yang 

^ It is ftignifioant that the oldest date on the tablets found by Sir A. 
Stein along the line of the wall is 98 B.o. 

• I have not found the exact reference. 
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Barrier not only was the earlier of 'the two fortresses, but played 
exactly the same part as the later Jade Gate in that it was the 
recognized starting-point of the journey from the Chinese border to 
the west. 

Pursuing my historical synopsis a little further, I would call 
attention to one other passage in the Han Shu (ch. 28, ii, f. 3 r®) : 

‘‘ (Tun-lluang) was divided off 
from Chiu-ch‘uan and established in the hon-ijkan period (b.c. 88-87) 
of the reign of Wu Ti This has been rather rashly rejected as 
a mistake by M. Chavannes (following the rh‘icn Lung commentators) 
on the ground, I suppose, that Tun-huang was evidently in existence 
i\i the time of Li Kuang-h’a expedition. But the words do not mean 
that Tun-huang ^\as ooloni/ed or founded at that date, only that it 
wfi*. then for tlic fii’St time made into an independent chun» is 
legularlv used to indicate a change of status only, as for instance when 
Tun-huang chun became Kua-chou in 619 A.D. {Chiu Shu, 

(*Ji. 40, f. 47 r”). It is highlv unlikely, when we come to think of it, 
that Tun-huang should have been made a chun immediately after its 
coloni/.jition, when occupying the exposed position it did before the 
\\a1l was built. The \cry name ^ (literally “great blaze”) 
ponds unmistakably to its having been originally a mere watch-station 
whence 6ro-signah could be transmitted J 

It was because Yan<^ when Governor of Sha-chou, 

resisted an Imperial warnuit for his arrest and fled over 
the hordin’ hy this gate, that it afterwards came to be 
know’ll as the Yang Barrier. 

This docs not seem a very probable dcri\ation of the name. The 
onlv other mention of this worthy that I have succeeded in finding is 
m the tg ^ Cliilig po tna chih, quoted in the T*it .shu 
•h( rh'nuj, V, 125, ^ ^ , f . 6 v”, where, however, his name is 
f.M\cn as Yang M Using. The passage runs: “The Han General 
Yang Using tied through this gate when he w’as defeated : hence the 
tiuine. But it is not a pleasing appellation. The general of a routed 
and n subject wlio liad rebelled against the State did not 
<Ics<*r\e to ha\e the fact that lie crobsed the frontier thus honourably 

H corded.” 

if connects China with the capital of Shan-shan, but 
natural obstacles of tlic route and its deficiency in 

‘ jg gjh Ving Shiio ^xplains ^ as meaning ^ “ abundance”, 
hut every other authontv^ including the Shno hVa, is against him. 
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water and vegetation make it difficult to traverse. The 
frontier-gate was afterwards shifted to the east of 
Sha-chou. 

The exact position of the kingdom of Shan-shan is one of the 
puzzles of Central Asian geography. The Han Shn gives its distance 
from the Yang Barrier as 1,600 Zi, and mentions it as the first countn' 
to be passed through on the southern trade route from China to the 
west. The Hou Han Shu^ on the other hand, very strangely makes 
it lie on the route between Tun-huang and Hami. For an attempted 
solution of the problem, see Chavannes’ Les Pay a d' Occident d'aprbs 
le Wei Lio, It must here suffice to say that the original name of the 
country was ^ Lou-lan, and that after it was changed to 
Shan-shan in 77 B.C., the capital appears to have been south-west 
of Lopnor, and not far from the modern Charklik. In spite of the 
difficulties of the southern trade route here alluded to, it appears to 
have been the one chiedy used during the earlier Han period on 
account of the danger to be apprehended from the Hsiung-nu on the 
northern route, which passed through Hami and Ivarakhojo. Under 
the reign of Hsuan Ti (B.C. 73-49), the Chinese Government, so >\c 
learn from the Han Shu, ch. 96, f. 2 r^*, undertook to guard the 
southern but not the northern route ; and it is clear that the Chinese 
fully realized the necessity of maintaining their position as paramount 
• power at the court of Shan-shan. A passage in the Toting Tien 
immediately following the one already quoted seems to imply thnt 
the Yang Barrier and the Jade Gate w’ere the starting-points for the 
southern and northern routes respectively (- Wk if ^ IJI 
«0 & ft If a W ^ W m ;|t Jio it ffi). But there 
is nothing in the earlier histories to support that view. Indeed, tJie 
Hon Han Shu may be quoted in the opposite sense • HJ 3E P5 ® 
15 #0 a ^ Mo S T ^ m 5 5i “Issuing by 

the Jade Gate, you pass through Shan-shan, Chii-nio, Ching-chueh, 
and after a journey of more than 3,000 H you amve at Chu-ini ” 
(ch. 88, f. 4 r®). The rcmo\al of the Jade Gate to the east of 
Tun-huang did not take place until after the Han dynasty. 

Eighty-five li west of the city is the Yu-nii (Beautiful 
Woman) Spring. The stories that have been handed down 
about it are largely fictitious. Every year a youth and 
a maiden used to be conducted to this spot by the people 
of the district (chiln) and sacrificed by night to the spirit 
of the pool* 
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^ soems to make good sense here, but I am bound to say it is 
only a conjecture for a cursive form which I have not been able to 
discover in any dictionary. 

This ensured a plentiful harvest; but if the ceremony 
was omitted the crops w^erc spoilt. The parents, thougli 
bitterly distres»sed at having their sons and daughters 
tlius torn from them, would nevertheless cheerfully lead 
by the hand those marked out as victims for the goddess, 
and drown them in the spirit-dragon s pool. 

“ while they themselves were still alive ”, the natural cause of 
separation between children and their parents being the latters" death. 
The Chinese dragon is generally associated with water, which may 
possibly account for the omission of a word for “ pool ” or “ spring ” 
before *1 * • 

When the (Jovernor Chang Hsiao-sung arrived at his 
])ost, he made inquiries about this custom from the 
inhabitants of the clnin, 

BU'J is another form of m. The Hou Han Sim ("S 
informs us that “Hsiao Wu Ti (140-87 B.c.) was the first to appoint 
f/r# nliih, thirteen in all, with a salary of 600 piculs of grain, 
(’ireiig Ti (32 7 B.C.) raised the salary to 2,000 piculs. In 42 A.D. 
tlic number of t's^u sJiih was increased by tw’elve, each being placed 
m charge of a department. These departments w^ere in each 
case attaclied to the jurisdiction of a m m hsiao-wei (military 
go\c‘rnor) About Chang llsiao-sung I can find no further details. 

They gave him particulars, whereupon the Governor 
cNclaimed in anger: “I won’t have an uncanny drouglit- 
(l<*mon planted on us in this fountain and playing 
Jiiiraculous tricks I” 

uidiynaniia. m is defined in the Shuo Whi as m Am ^ 
a beautiful w oman ” ; here, how'ever, it partakes also of the meaning 
^>1 ® “ a demon of drought ”, living in the spring itself so as to 
dniunish its outflow\ is a vulgar form of I take (if that 
IS the right reading) as a verb governing ® . 

So lui had an altar erected, and sacriheial victims 
prcqjarcd alongside the spring. Then he called out: ‘ I 
wish to behold thy real form and make sacritice to thee 
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in person/' The spirit forthwith changed into a dragon 
and came out of the water, whereupon the Governor drew 
his bow and shot the creature in tlie throat ; then he 
whipped out his sword and cut off its head. This, on 
a subsequent visit to the Palace, he presented to the 
Emperor, Hsiian Tsung, who showed great admiration 
for his exploit and graciously bestowed on him the tongue 
of the dragon, with a command that he should take the 
appellation of Lung-shS (Dragon's tongue). Chang wrote 
a book giving an account of this adventure. 

Hsxian Tsung, better known by his title of canonization m s 
Ming Huang, reigned A.D. 713-56. is apparently the original 
form of m in the sense of “praise”. The Shuo Wen defines it 
as and ^ as is used for m- 

One li north-west of the capital there is a monastery 
and a clump of old trees. Hidden amongst them is 
a small fort, on the top of which is erected a miniature 
palace, complete in every part. 

This is perhaps the same as the ^ mentioned in the Sha choxt 
chih, f. 6y°. It had six gates, five rooms, was 4 feet high, and measured 
17 by 8 paces. It is said to have been built by Li Kao in the year 
400 for the transaction of administrative business- Its name was 
^ Sx > and there is a tradition that Li Kao died there. 

Formerly there was a sub-prefect of Sha-chou, one 
Chang Ch‘iu, who, when already advanced in years, took 
a fancy to the spot and settled down to live there. 

A man of this name, w'ho may or may not be the same person, 
mentioned in the Hsin T^ang 8Jm^ ch, 195, £. 3 v° ; ^ ^ ^ 

. , . ^ m ^ m m m fr “Chang Ch‘iu of I-yang [in 
Kiangsi] showed exemplary behaviour in serving his parents and 
observing the rites of mourning 

Althougli not a man of wide scholarship, he was 
exceedingly earnest and painstaking ; for after the country 
had passed through many years of revolution, and but 
few men were left to practise the instructors ealliug? 
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collected the younger generation together in order to 
expound to them the great principles of government. 

f| is wrongly written instead of ^ ig equals ^ ^ ; see 

Chu Hsi's commentary on Lnn Yil, XI, 1, i. The phrase ^ 
occurs in the Shih Ching^ II, 5, iv, ^ - -k m m A 

^ “Wisely arranged are the Great Plans; Sages determined 
thorn 

But Heaven could not spare him long for the people to 
enjoy his bounty". 

This phrase also occurs in the Shih Ching (II, 4, ix, 6), where 2^ is 

iU** 

doubtless rightly explained as *6 7 sfe M u m 
a word indicating self-compulsion in spite of inward I’eluctance ”, 
But the present passage is borrowed from the Tso CJtnati^ M & 
XM, S B; ^ ^ ^ jS ^ ^ “Heaven gives me 

no comfort, and has not seen fit to spare to me this one aged Minister 
K’onfuciusj ”, It is surely unnecessary to take the word here in 
a diflerent sense, as the commentator does, and to make it equivalent 

to m* 

The Alabaster Jloim tains are 2oG /i to tlie north of the 
city. Tiui alabast(*r is found among tlie rocks on the Wii 
(bluek) and the Feng (Beacon) Mountains. 

Sluh-hao is one of the articles of tribute mentioned in the Hsin 
Tang Shu, ch. 40, f. 10 as coming from Tun-huang. The 
Joiiiie means literally “ stone-grease ”, which suggests talc or soap- 
f^ti^iie. These minerals, however, arc known to the Chinese as 
® ■flj* and ^ respectively. The Phi Ts'ao, ch. 9, IT. BB seq., 
quotes the remarks of many authors on shih^hao^ showing a certain 
luiumnt of confusion with other allied substances. Li Sbih-cheii sums 
as follows : “ There are two varieties of shih'kao^ one hard and 
one soft. Soft shih-kao occurs in large lumps among rocks. It 
forms layers, each several inches thick, and shaped like rice- cakes 
pressed flat. It is cither red or white. The red kind cannot be 
biken as medicine. The white variety is pure and clear, with thin 
streaks bunched together like a packet of needles, exactly resembling 
solidified white wax. It is soft and friable, and when subjected to fire 
n becomes white and glistening like face-powder. When the colour 
pure and lustrous, but of a bluish tint, with thin fibres running 
through it like white silk threads, it is called ^ shih* This is 
only another variety of soft sliih-kao. If broken up, the form and colour 
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of each fragment are the same and cannot be distinguished. Hard 
uliih-'kao occurs in crystalline pieces, hard and white like a horse’s 
teeth. When struck, it splits up into thin plates that are transparent 
like talc or quartz crystal. It has marked divisions, and is also easy 
to crumble when subjected to fire, but is not reducible to powder 
while in its original hard state.” a m fany-chieh is a variety of 
hard shih-Jcao forming square-shaped crj'stals, and ^ cluing- 
shill is another hard variety resembling soft sliih-hao in appearance, 
except that its lumps are not flat, and differing from fang-cliieli in 
that its crj'stals are not square but oblong. As regards the identifica- 
tion of shih-lcao^ there can be no doubt that it is gypsum in one fonii 
or another, li-shih being fibrous gypsum, sometimes called satin spar. 
Hard shili-hao may possibly be selenite. Alabaster, of course, is only 
a fine-grained variety of gj’psum. It w’ould require a competent 
mineralogist to tell if fang-cliieh and cli ang-shih are really distinct 
varieties. To the Chinese the main difference between sliih-hao and 
its congeners lies in their medicinal qualities. All the above are 
“ cold ” substances, and therefore useful for allaying fever and 
inflammation, but only true shih-kao is efficacious as a sudorific and 
in reducing flesh. 

In the nineteentli year of k'ai~hva7ifj (599 a.d.) the 
Black Mountain turned white. The fact lias been verified 
• and found to be no empty fable. 

There was, according to the Slia cliou chilly a posting-station (§?) 
at lil j 227 li north-east of Tun-huang. 

The Taoist monk Huang-fu Te-tsung and otliers, seven 
in all, were sent there to make sacrifices and libations. 
And ever since then the mountain lias had all the 
appearance of being a snow-covered peak. 

Huang-fu T6-tsung is not included in the list of db in the 
Tn Shu. But a certain ^ ^ Huang-fu T^-ts‘an is 

mentioned in the biography of ^ Wei Cheng (a.d, 581-"643) 
in the T^ang Shu. 

The town of Ho-ts'ang is 230 li north-west of the city. 
A military magazine of ancient date stands here. 

The Sha chou cldh^ f. 14 r®, has a note on “ the ancient town of 
pi? ^ 0-ts‘ang ” (as the name is there written) : It is 242 U 

north-west of Tun-huang, and is usually called the town of 0-ts ang. 
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Its date is unknown. The place is in ruins, but the foundations 
still remain.” We learn, moreover, that its walls were only 

180 paces in circumference. There is also a mention of 0-ts‘ang 
in the Huan yil chi^ ch. 153, where it is called a “beacon” 
or “ signal-station These facts, as well as its distance from 
Tun-huang (between 80 and 90 miles), make it practically certain 
that it was not situated on the line of the wall itself, but was one 
of the outposts seen by Sir A. Stein beyond the wall stretching 
siway to the north-west {liuiiis of Desert Cathay, ii, p. 138). On the 
other hand, one is much tempted to identify the military magazine 
with the huge ruined structure described by the same author 

(op. cit., ii, pp. 4, 127-30, and fig. 156), and marked “ large ruin ” on 
his map. This, however, stands just south of the wall and less 
than 50 miles, as tlie crow flies, from the city of Tun-huang. On 
tlic whole, I cannot help thinking that our author has made a mistake 

locating the magazine at 0-lb‘ang. It is hard to believe that 
a depot containing valuable stores should have been placed in such 
an assailable position. 

Tho (ireat Wall is on the north of the city. This wall 

inns out into the destu’t clue west for a distance of 63 li. 

This prolongation of the Great Wall, built bj’ tlie Emperor Wu Ti 
(luring the last years of the second century li.C., is of course the limes 
explored by Sir A, Stein, and found by him to extend more than 
70 miles west of Tun-huang. We should be at a loss, therefore, 
to understand the figure here gi\cn, w’ere it not that ue fortunately 
lm\e the follow’ing passage of the Sha ehou ehili (f. 15 r”) with wdiich 
to com}>are and correct it : ” The ancient wall is 8 feet high, 10 feet 
wide at the base, 4 feet wide at the top. It passes 63 li 7iorfh of 
'I uyi-huany, and extends eastw'ards for 180 li to the ® ^ 
(*hioli-t*iug Signal-station, w’hcre it enters the territory of /fj ^ 
(1i‘ang-lo hsien in Tvua-chou ; towards the west it reaches as far as 
the Ch‘u-tse (Winding Lake) Signal-station, a distance of 

li, running out into tlie desert due west in the direction of the 
territory of ^ M Shih-ch‘eng (Charklik).” This agrees exactly 
^\ith the distances given by Stein. In order to rectify our text, all we 
have to do is to omit the words The stop will then come 

alter |||. 

It was built as a barrier under the Former Han dynasty. 

A space is left blank in my transcription, as the character which 
should stand there does not appear in K‘ang Hsi’s dictionary. The 
iiov. A. C. Moule has suggested to me that the doubtful character 





be itite)ided for ^ Imat which K^ang Hsi defines by the word 
m* This yields excellent sense, and I have \ ery httlo doubt that 
Mrt Houle’s conjecture is correct 

Going north, you enter the teiritoiy of I-chou (Kami) 

This district was known as ® It I vu lu under the Han 
dynasty^ It must not be confused with the ^ § of the Wei and 
Chin dynasties, which lay withm the teiiitorv of Tun huang itself, 
to the north. In A*I). 73 it was first occupied hy the Chinese and 
made mto a military station c^ainst the Hsiung nu, who, ho\\e\ei, 
reconqueied it. Afterwards it passed into the hands of \aiioub tubes 
including the ^ ^ T‘u-chueh. The Chmese held it again under 
the Tang dynasty, and it was successively called ® il^[ Wcstein 
I ehou, I-chou, I-wu ehdn, and once more (m 758) I chou In the 
Wu Tai period it was known as the ]j^ U ^ “Couid Oasis 
The name Hami (a Chinese imitation of the Mongol name 

K ha m i l) is not known to occur in writing before the History of the 
Yuan dynasty. 

“ Notes 6n Tun-huang, in one chaptei ' 
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M ISOELL A NEOU S COM M U N1 C A TIONS 


Bhavabhuti and the Veda 
Bliavabhuli claims in the preface to his Malidviracariia 
to h(‘ a scion of a family of Ta^ttiriyinaJi Kdsyapdi 
c a ra uugura t ah pa'iM ipa \ imdh pancdgnayo dhriaii atdJi 
^oimplihina Vdninhara brahmarddina^, and describes 
himself as fifth in descent fiom a Mahakavi of that line, 
i ojapi^yiiydj 'mah Tliis connexion should show itself in 
Ins })oeins, and as a matter of fact theie aie heie and there 
tiac(^s of his familiarity with the language of sacrifice ; 
thus in Act lii, 20/21 (ed Trithen) occuis the simile 
dhax xtranirdlnlta nogmh prainiapr^addjyabJngham- 
ghoras id'll Unapdi amu kJhyimd'iiaddruimhrahmavarcasa- 
jyoitr A 7 igim 8 ah In i\, 58 occurs afortr vajapeyarjitaii 
chatraxh , in v, 39/40 sa^iimhitasomaca^alaiisempatra- 
par tkarddmjaha^diir idhivut'dii djyuga^idhi^' adydpi 
bhagavdn Valhdnarah samidhyate ; in , drpyadrijiu- 
(hdaoHiiiuihdsafi^^adJkmjmdik^ah ; and there are other 
turns of phiase of the sort. These, howe\er, are of little 
importance, and more interest attaches to two Vedic 
leininiscences. The first is that in v, 15/lC, wliere we 
hear of ja^iasthanamadhyadekfgo girih P^^asravano 
navia, which is described as being aviraldoiokahanivaha- 
nminiarasitigdhamrmalapariaardrtviyaparinaddhago : ^ 

daia^Hrixukhaka'ihdaiTixh sctiaiavi ahh'iTiisyaifidciTiid'ifici’- 
lueghamedurHanUi'iria, This is clearly the PJaksa 
Prasrava:^a of the Paficavi'rii^a Brdhmana (xxv, 10. 16), 
which the Jaimimya Upanmd Bxuhmana (iv, 26. 12) 
declares to be a span south of the middle of the earth, 
and which as Flaksa Prasrava^a occurs in the Rgveda 
Sutras, i but which is not known to the Taittiriya texts. 

1 See Macdonell & Keith, Tedk Index, a, 55. 
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In the second place, in iii, 18 occurs the following 
verse ; — 

na tasya rdjyam vyathate na bhrasyati na jlryati 

team vidvan brdhmano yasya rdstragopah piirohitah. 

With this must be compared the Slokas in Aitareya 
Brdhmana, viii, 25 — 

3 ksatrena hmtram jayati halena balam ahiute 
yasyaivam vidvdn brdhmano rdstragopah purohitah 

4 tasmai visah samjdnate samimikhd ekamanasah 
yasyaivam vidvdn brdhmano rdstragopah purohitah. 

There can be no doubt of the ultimate source of the 
half-verse in iii, 18, but of course it is not possible to be 
sure that Bhavabhuti really used the Aitareya Brdhmana. 
Through being printed as prose the verse in that text is 
not dealt with in the Vedic Concordance, but its silence 
indicates that it is not found — nor have I myself found 
it — in the Brahmana texts elsewhere. It is, however, the 
sort of verse which may easily have been a popular tag. 

The play contains an example of a construction which 
I have had occasion to touch on before. In iv, 26/27 
occurs apahatani te vidma pdpmdnam Rdmabhadrena | 
yatah prdyascittam iva rajadaiido *py enaso niskrayam 
dmananti dharmdcarydh. As it stands this must be 
regarded as a pure case of anacoluthon, a combination 
of the construction prdyaicittam iva rajadayido 'py enaso 
ni^kraya iti and rdjada7)dam apy enaso niskrayam 
dmananti. It would probably be going too far to deny 
the possibility of such an anacoluthon, but a very easy 
amendment is obviously available : to change rajadando 
'py to rajadandam api is very unnatural, but if niskraya 
is substituted for niskrayam we have a construction 
which is at once rare and therefore easy to misunderstand, 
but still perfectly legitimate and supported by parallels ^ 
and a corruption which is almost inevitable, for it is not 

1 See Keith, JRAS. 1909, pp. 430-2. 
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only a very easy one palaeographically, but with an 
unusual nominative the substitution of the accusative 
would be really irresistible. 

In this case yatah has a very definite sense, as it 
explains the fact that the action of Rama is regarded as 
a purification, but in a couple of passages yatah is more 
freely used, the real sentence which it explains being 
suppressed. Thus in i, 42/43, after a verse of very 
elaborate praise of Visvamitra, the king proceeds yatah 
spHtaydmi yii<?madanivgrhdardmahhadrdlamkrtdya rdjhe 
Dasarathdya ; it is not necessary or desirable here to read 
(daJp ; the sense is this fact (viz. the greatness of Vi^va- 
mitra) explains why I envy Dasai'atha who is adorned 
by Rama, favoured by you. So in iv, 6/7 it is needless 
to amend the sentence of Malyavant to Surpanakha : he 
says Mdvaijiapriydfii vafse kdryajnd oa yaio nihsaifihmi 
dvedyate hrdayaJchedaJp. Aio, of course, would make 
perfectly good sense, but instead of saying ‘‘you are 
dear to Ravana and skilled in affairs ; therefore I reveal 
my heart’s trouble”, the sentence is framed to mean 
“your dearness to Ravana and skill in affairs are tht' 
reason why I reveal my heart’s trouble 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

The Meaning of Jami, Mayu, and Devagava 

In his notes on Sahara ^ Colonel Jacob has criticized 
the rendering by Sayana of the word jd)tu in passages 
of the Taittirlya Samhitd^ and of the Aitareya 
Bvdhmana^ as dlasya, and has expressed his regret that 
tile compilers of the Vedic Index omitted the sense of 
the word as “ repetition The latter criticism is clearly 
based on a misunderstanding ; the Vedic Index, as is 
explained by Professor Macdonell ^ in his preface, expressly 
omits sacrificial terms and matters of religion save only 

' JHAS. 1914, p. 301. 2 e, 6. 4. » iii, 47. " i, p. vii. 
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in so far as they are essential for an explanation of other 
sides of Vedic life. 

The explanation of jami as dhwya is at tirst sight odd 
and requires further consideration. It was, liowever, 
clearly traditional, for on TaittirTija f^ainhifd. i, 5. 0. 7, 
it is found in the commentary of Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, 
who is of course older than Sayana. But Bhaskara 
affords the solution of the mysterious diosya, for on the 
same text, ii, 6. 0. 4 he has the explanation of jdmi as 
dlasyajunaka, and on vii, 4. 2. 3 as tih(t<yaja)ia7ia, and 
this explains clearly what dlasya is intended to denote. 
Similarly, at \ii, 4. 10. 2 ajCivii is rendered by Bhaskara 
as dlcwydhltdrah, and by Saj’ana as filat^yaixivUiOvah. 
In the picturesque phraseology of the commentators the 
repetition of the same action is productive of laziness, 
and to prev^ent this result the repetition is broken by 
a cliange in tlie ritual : jdiai therefore can be described 
as dlasya, not l>ecause^‘ami means ** laziness \ lait because 
it is creative of that result. 

In the case of vidytv Colonel Jacob suggests that in 
TaiftirJya Hainhiid, iii, 1. 4. 3, it means “ a cry of pain ”, 
not the “lowing” of the victim. Moie precisely the word 
indicates only “ cry ”, and the exact sense of tlu‘ cry 
indicated by the context ; as Bhaskara says, in tin* 
context the sense is a cry isabda) caused by psin 
(duhkha), but the implication is due to tlio context and 
the cry is not expressive of pain, but only caused by pain 
Further, there is no suggestion that tlie v<‘rso is only io 
be used if the animal raises a cry of pain in Apastamho 
HratUa Sdtra, vii, 17. 3 : the text there is yat j)abnir 
mdyii'ni akrfpti saonjnapte sanijvaptahomarii jahoti^ 
This does not mean, as would V>e required on Colonel 
Jacob’s view% “if the victim has uttered a cry, he offers 
the savijriapfahoma ” but merely as soon as it is killed 
he offers the sarnjnaptahoma with the verse (iii) ‘if 
victim has uttered a cry ’ ”, etc. To Apastamba and to the 
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coiniiientator alike the Homa is always to be offered, and 
this was evidently the case to the compilers of the 
Samliita itself. The reaKSon is obvious ; the use of the 
Plotna was to avert anj” evil arising from a cry or 
movement of the victim, and the verse is therefore 
oeneric in terms and used for every case, regardless of 
whether in point of fact the victim has uttered a cry or 
struck its breast with its fe<^t in the d('ath struggle. 

Colonel JacolC calls attention to the curious llrahmana 
phrase (piotcd in Apatiimnha iSrautd Sfitra, xi, 7. 6, 
iiliunn rai derayarn vahaDti vvliieh seems in the context 
vvIkm'c it is found (xi, 7. 5, Urdltvah samyd udvrltyo- 
jHinsfat [)(( yunip) to mean that the devagavoh 
draw on their backs. Colonel Jacob renders “the cows 
of the gods walk on t]H‘ir backs and Caland & Henryk 
suggest “ les V aches des dieux se couchent sur le dos pour 
tirer IJut can deragn-vah be taken as “cows’" of the 
gods ^ Carbe^^ takes it as meaning “ celestial bulls”, and 
tliis meaning is surely the only possible one, especially 
when we rememlxu* that deragarl is actually found as 
a description of formula' in the Minf)xlycn)t Santhifa^ 
and the HCtfra itself has the same form elsewhere. 

-Moreover, as is pointed out in the Vedic cows 

were m'ver normally used as beasts of burden, that being 
the dutj" of oxen, and the point of the passage is clearly 
idfintah, not the type of animal. 

1 may add here a remark on the suggestion made by 
Ih*. Venkatasubbiah and E. il idler in tlu‘ last number of 
the Journal ^ that the Vedic Indian may have had 
knowhnlge of the Kalas as denoting certain aits definitely 
gi*()uped together. This view is based only on a conjectural 
assignment of meaning to jtrakaldoid, a word found in 
tile Rijveda.^ It cannot, I tliiuk, be regarded as legitimate; 

‘ «iPvA8. 1914, p. 300. “ UAgnhtoma, p. 88, n. 19. 

^ 111 hiSs edition, lii, 380. i, 6. 3. *’ iv, 10. 4. 

1, 233. ^ JRAS. 1914, pi>. 3r>r) 0. ^ Nii. 18. 15. 
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it is not even an early traditional explanation, and the 
term is otherwise never so used in Vedic texts. What is 
more important, it does not occur in any of the enumera- 
tions of the ^atapatha Brahnnana^ and the Brhaddmnyaka 
Upanisad? and the Vidy^ which do occur there have 
probably a restricted and technical sense, and were not 
a generic expression for the “sciences’".^ We must not 
overestimate the elaboration of Vedic civilization or seek 
to find in it the full developments of the later period. 

It may interest Colonel Jacob in view of his note on 
vaktdro bhavanti^ to know that this phrase occurs in 
Bhaskara's commentary on the Taitfiriya Samhitd. 
On vii, 4. 19. 1 it is used simply as an equivalent of 
‘‘ people will ( = are wont to) say ” in the phrase loJce h I 
preTYidtibharena vaktdro bhavanti mdtar darike svdminUi. 
On ii, 6. 1. 7 it serves to explain dhuh of the text, and in 
that case it is possible to see some suggestion of contempt 
for “chatterers'* as contrasted with the realknowerof the 
^meaning of the question ascribed to those who vaktdro 
bhavanti, 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Earliest Indian Traditional History 

Mr. Pargiter’s article in the last number of the Journal^ 
on this topic serves to illustrate how great is the gulf 
between the Brahmana and what he styles the Ksatriya 
tradition, though it may be observed without adducing 
any ground for this attribution, and though the texts 
which he uses to expound the tradition are undeniably as 
they stand the product of Brahmins, and presumably 
were always in this condition. 

The broad result of this later tradition is said to stand 
out clear, “ that the Aila stock began with Pururavas in 

' xi, 5. 6. 8. 2 4 ^ 10; iv, 5. 11. * Eggeling, SBE. xUv, 98, n. *2. 

^ JRAS. 1914, p. 306. 1914, pp. 267-95. 
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a small principality at Allahabad and dominated the whole 
of North India down to Vidarbha, with the exception of 
the three Manva countries of Ayodhya, Videha, and 
Vaisali ; and these countries had been profoundly influenced 
by Aila thought and culture. Now this result is precisely 
what is known as the Arj^an occupation of India, so that 
what is called the Aryan race is what Indian tradition 
calls the Aila or Lunar race : that is Aila = Aryan. The 
Saudyumna stock without doubt represents a distinct 
race. . . . The JIanva stock, which held all the rest of 
India with the three kingdoms of Ayodhya, Videha, and 
Vaisali, would naturally appear to declare itself Dravidian. 
It will thus be seen that Indian tradition knows nothing 
of any Aryan invasion of India from the north-west, 
nor of any gradual advance of the Aryans from thence 
eastwards. It makes the Aryan power begin at Allahabad 
and spread its dominion thence in all directions except 
over Kosala, Videha, and Vaisali; and tradition even says 
there w^as an Aryan outflow of the Druhyus through the 
north-west into Afghanistan and beyond.” Further, 
Pururavas is connected wdth the Gandharvas, the Northern 
Kurus, and the northern country Ilavrta, which probably 
explains his name as Aila, whicli, as I have pointed out,^ 
is older than the fabled descent from Ila or Ida. The 
Aryans therefore probably entered India from the north. 

Now let us contrast these conditions, found in works 
which on any theory are probably at least 1,000 years — and 
on Mr. Pargiter’s own view a good deal more — later than 
the Vedic period of the Samhitas, witli the Vedic tradition 
of tlie Samhitas and Brahmaiias. 

1 . There is not such a race as the Aila or Aida : 
Puriiravas has the epithet Aida, and that is all : Pururavas 
is not in the Vedic literature a real king at all : he is 
^ semi-mythic figure who occurs in one hymn of the 
Rgveda, and then is mentioned in an explanation of that 
1 JRAS. 1913, p. 417. 
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passage in the Satapatha Brdhmana and the Baudhdy ana 
Sratda Sdtra,^ Of a race of kings from Purura\as Vedic 
tradition is silent ; he is not even called an Aryan. 

2. The Saudyunina stock is held to represent a distinct 
race, which Mr. Pargiter declines to describe ethnological ly. 
If race here is intended to discriminate the Saudyumnas 
from the Aryans, the evidence of the ^ata 2 )afh(i Brdhmana 
is against the theory, for Saudynmni is there the patro- 
nymic of the undeniably Aryan Bharata, and the sanir 
result follows from Mr. Pargiter’s own evidence,- which 
suggests that the Kurus belonged to that stock : tlie Aryan 
character of the Kurus is doubtless not at stake. 

3. The Mtova stock is held to be Dravidian. That 
word is a coined name for the stock which, traced to 
Manu, had live promiiient kingdoms, tlie Aiks\akus at 
Aj^odhya, the Janakas in Videlui, the Vaiiala kingdom 
north of Patna, the Karusas in Karusa (Rewa), the 
Saryatas in Anarta (Gujarat). Chief among tlie sons of 
Manu were Iksvaku, Nabhanedista, Saryati, and KaruNa. 
Manu is of course Aryan, and the term Mama is tlierefore 
expressly stated by Mr, Pargiter to be inapt, but the ^ edic 
evidence is quite fatal against regarding as non-Aryan 
a race which is connected with such well-known Aryan 
Vedic personages as Nabhanedistha, son of Manu, Saryata 
the Manava, the Iksvaku line of Puru princes, and 
Janaka, It is perfectly clear tliat Vedic times do not 
recognize any such racial divisions as the Aila, the 
Saudyumna, and the Manva. 

4. The Satapatha Brdhmana^ tells us in the clearest 
terms of tlie Brahman ization of Kosala and Videha 
(Vai^ali is not found mentioned); if, therefore, the later 
tmdition makes these places exempt from the Aryan 
dominion, it wholly misrepresents the facts. 

5. The theory of the entry of the Vedic Indians from 
the far north beyond the middle Himalayan region receives 

J xviii, 44. 1914, p. 293, n, 2. ** i, 4. 1. 10 bq. 
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no Vedic support. The tlieory that they came through 
Afghanistan is rendered probable by the undeniable Vedic 
mention of tlie rivers of that region, by tlie prominence of 
tlio rivers of tlie Punjab, and by the fact that tlie Ryveda 
itself shows a limited knowledge of the more eastern 
parts of the country.^ An external argument of great 
weight aids this conclusion : the extraordinary similarity 
of Vedic and Iranian, which proves the early and close 
connexion of the two peoples, and suggc'sts entry from 
the north-west rather than from the middle north. Ilavrta 
is wholly unknown to Vedic literature, and it is impossible 
to connect it with the Vedic Aida, which is normally 
regarded as son of Ida and which may have that sense. 

The whole.>»ale incompatibility of the two traditions 
appears in the chronological results attained b3^Mr.Pargiter, 
who believes that Kiniui Dvaipayana Vyasa was the 
compiler of the Wfveda about 1050 n.c.,^ Devapi lived 
alxiut 1 100 li.r., and Visvamitra about 1700 B.c. on a very 
moderate estimate. Mr. Pargiter is not insensible of the 
difficulty that the language of the Rgveda shows no such 
ditienmees as are commen.surate with 1700-1100 b.c. as 
its time of produelion, but he suggests that tlie diction 
of the hymns Avas gradually and imperceptibly modified 
in transmission until, when they were at last compiled in 
the canon, their language would bo that of the age when 
the canon was formed rather than that of the ages when 
they were composed. If this suggestion be reasonable, 
it would explain why there is no very marked difiereuce 
in the language of the hymns, though they manifestly 
purport to have been composed during a very long 
period.” 

But I am not aware that tliey do so purport : theie are 

^ See Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, pp. 140, 147. 

The argument for the date of the Rgveda from the date of the great 
battle is not one which I can accept, as I do not believe in the great 
battle in Vedic times. But this point need not be discussed here. 
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references, as in i, 1. 1, to former poets and to recent 
ones, but there is nothing to show that a very long period 
of composition existed : a limit of two hundred years is 
probably an extreme limit for the whole of the Samhita. 
Certainly such a limit is far more than adequate for any 
linguistic development within the Samhita. If we accept 
the view that we have genuine hymns of Visvamitra and 
Yasistha in the Samhita, then we cannot possibly accept 
the view that Visvamitra (and Yasistha) lived 1700 B.c. 
if Devapi lived 1100 B.c. We have the plain fact that 
the Vilvamitra and Yasistha hymns are far from being 
specially archaic in character in the Rgvedai and it is 
perfectly gratuitous to suggest that they have been 
modernized in diction in order to give verisimilitude to 
deductions drawn from un-Vedic genealogies presented 
to us in works of a thousand years at least later. 

Moreover, the fact of the close correspondence of 
Avestan and Vedic is surely overlooked in any theory 
which suggests that the period of Visvamitra was 
1700 B.a Vii^vamitra and Yasistha are essentially Yedic 
and of the period when the specifically Vedic pantheon 
and civilization were in force. The theory that the Vedic 
civilization as such can be given an antiquity of as much 
as 1700 years B.c., plus the period necessary for its 
development to the stage in which it is represented by 
Visvamitra, is one which appears to me wholly un- 
supported by any reasonable evidence.^ 

In conclusion, I must reply very briefly to Mr. Pargiter’s 
criticism ^ of my remarks ® on his views of traditional 
history. In reply to his inquiry whether any Euhemerized 
legend gained popular currency, I would remind him that 
it is the opinion of the great mass of classical scholars of 
the present day that early Greek and Roman popular 

i Bee Oldeaberg, JBAS. 1009, pp. 1005 sqq. ; Macdonell, Vedic 
Index, i, p. Tiii. 

* JBAS. 1914, pp. 411-12. 


» Ibid. p. 118. 
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history alike is full of Euhemerisin. In the second place, 
Professor MacdonelP should not be cited for the view 
that the Vedic period had little or no notion of liistory. 
ProfeSvSor Macdonell is dealing in the passage cited 
specially with the dates of Sanskrit authors like Kalidasa, 
and he specifically attribuh^s the lack of history to the 
fact that “ the Brahmans, whose task it would naturally 
have been to record great deeds, had early embraced the 
doctrine that all action and existence are a positive evil, 
and could therefore havi* felt but little inclination to 
chronicle historical events Surely Mr. Pargiter is aware 
that the view that action and existence are a positive evil 
is not found either in the Samhiias or the Brahmanas 
or the Aranyakas, and first detinitely appears in the 
Upanisads under Buddhist influence.^ That the Vedic 
texts, the Samhitas and the Brahmanas, are not books of 
historical purpose is notorious ; that they do not in their 
mention of kings and princes represent facts cannot be 
assumed or supported by the assertion that the Brahmins 
had little or no notion of history, except on the 
assumption that a life-loving^ Vedic Indian had the same 
view of history as a pessimist who was convinced of the 
vanity of all transitory things. The onus of proof is 
clearly on Mr. Pargiter. 

Mr. Pargiter still misunderstands the argument regarding 
Trisanku. This king, according to a tradition recorded 
lirst in texts of some 1,000 years at least after his death, 
and (on Mr. Pargiter s theory of dates) of at least 
1,800 after Vi^vamitra’s assumed date, was a foremost 
factor in the struggle between Vi^vamitra and Vasistha. 
My point is that in the more or less immediately con- 
temporary Vedic texts nothing is known of a king Trisanku, 
but that in one passage in an Upanisad a teacher 

^ Sanskrit Literature ^ p. 11. Macdonell, op. cit. p. 230. 

^ earvam dyur eti is the regular Brahmana tag, and life is 100 years in 
Sai^ihita and Brahxnana alike. 
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Tri^ahku is mentioned. The parallel of Saul the king, and 
Saul the religious teacher, to make it a parallel, would 
require that while Saul the teaclier was recorded in the 
New Testament, Saul the king should appear, not in the 
Old Testament, but in a Jewisli tradition of the eighth 
century A.D. or of some similar period. Sureh" this 
parallel should not be pressed seriously, and surely the 
onus lies on Mr. Pargiter to show that the Vedic references 
are not to one historical conflict of Vasistliaand Visv’amitro 
but to a series of contests between tlieir descendants in 
different generations. One more point may be mentioned. 
If Krsna Dvaipaj^ana Vyasa really is the compiler of tlie 
Samhita, as Mr. Pargiter holds, why should the Jlrahmana, 
tlie Aranyaka, the Cpanisad, and even the Sutra texts 
pass over this great achievement in silence ? Surely they 
must have mentioned so important a sage ; for the\’ are 
not chary of citing authorities of all kinds. Wliy .shoiihl 
wo be left to conclude this result from a Ksatriya tradition ^ 
Are we to assume that the Ksatriyas were not merely 
anxious to record the kingly dynasties but wore determined 
also to preserve, in face of the culpable negligence of the 
Brahmins, the fame of other great men among the latter 
Is it possible to base serious arguments upon such 
hypothe.ses ? It cannot ]>e too clearly realized that we 
have not before us an early tradition : wo have to deal 
with a tradition recorded in a very minor degree in works 
which, like the Mahahhdrata and the Rdmdyana, are iu 
their present form of uncertain, but not early, date — 
certainly long after 600 B.c. — and, for the most part by 
far, in Puranas of the Christian era.^ There are thus 

^ There is no available material for dating definitely the Puranas ui 
their present form ; that Puranas have existed from very early time*^ is 
certain, but there is no reasonable fiossibility of any of the existing 
Pur&nas antedating 300 a. d. and very probably no one is at all as old as 
this. It is impossible, therefore, in using the Pur&nos as repositories or 
ancient legend to ignore the fact that they have been subject to constant 
change and alteration, and that if they are cited to embrace a tradition 
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available centuries of manipulation, of corruption, of 
reconstruction, and to evolve a Ksatriya tradition from 
this mass of priestly lore and to claim for it superiority 
to the incidental notices of the Vedic texts is surely 
a tour de force. Is the argument not reduced to the true 
value when it leads to the suggestion^ that ihe'^ punyajana” 
Baksasas who captured Kusasthali were invaders from 
Punt ? Or, again, is Ravana really the Tamil ireivan 
Sanskritized? ^ And can we seriously take Pancalas as 
humorously the “ live capables ”, and as, therefore, not 
found in the ligveda, though humour is hardly alien to 
that collection.^ 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Earliest Indian Traditional ' History ’ 

In my paper was set out what tradition says about 
what the Indians knew or believed concerning the earliest 
events. Dr. Keith has ottered his criticisms upon it and 
thejT^ naturally continue the discussion about brahmanic 
and ksatriya tradition (pp. 118, 411 ante). For the sake 
of conciseness I will deal only with salient matters, 
noticing lirst the contentions about Trisanku. 

Dr. Keith says I misunderstand the argument. The 
argument in the Vedic Index (i, 331) is “confusion of 
chronology The statement is this, “ The confusion 
of the chronology in the tales of Trisanku is a good 
example of the worthlessness of the supposed epic 
tradition.” I cited the parallel of the two Sauls as a case 
for testing that statement (JRAS, 1913, p. 904). That 
is the point in argument, whether the mention of two 

of 700-600 B.c. at least 1,000 years of possible manipulation intervene. 
And this is the basis for a rejection of contemporaneous or nearly con- 
temporaneous tradition. 

^ JRAS. 1914, p. 278, n. 5. ^ ibjd. p. 285, n. 3. 

® Mr. Pargiter compares our title “Prime Minister” (p. 284, n. 5). 
Rut there is surely nothing inherently humorous about that title, M'^hich 
is simply ‘ ‘ First Minister ”, a form of title which is still extant in Canada. 

JRAS. 1914. 48 
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Tri^ankus involves confusion of chronology any more 
than the mention of two Sauls. The argument that he 
now sets out is different As regards euhemerism I put 
two questions (p, 411 ante). He has oft'ered a reply 
partially to the first, but the second remains. 

Now^ to the questions raised by traditional ‘ history 
First, Dr. Keith uses arguments based on the silence 
of the Rigveda. I pointed out when the argument ex 
silentio is cogent and when it is not (JRAS, 1913, 
pp. 887—8). He says, however, “ Of a race of kings from 
Pururavas Yedic tradition is silent.” Again, “In the 
more or less immediately contemporary Vedic texts 
nothing is known of a king Trisanku.” Similar is his 
conclusion, “It is perfectly clear that Vedic times do 
not recognize any such racial divisions as the Aila, the 
Saudyumna, and the Manva.” The silence proves nothing, 
unless these matters should have been mentioned ; and 
that there was no call to mention them he shows by 
his statement, “That the Vedic texts, tlie Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas, are not books of historical purpose is 
notorious.” The Rigveda does not iiHuition at all “ the 
tree which is most characteristic ot India”, the banyan, 
as Professor Macdonell notices (SansJc. Lit,, pp. 146-7): 
would anyone argue from that silence that tlie banyan did 
not exist in India when the hymns were composed ^ 

Next, as regards the value of biahmanic tradition, 
which Dr. Keith quotes and relies on. I cited Professor 
MacdonelTs authority to prove the disregard shown by 
the brahmans for histoiy {Sa7islc, Lit, p. 11). Dr. Keith 
demurs and says, “ Professor Macdonell is dealing in the 
passage cited specially with the dates of Sanskrit authors 
like Kalidasa,” Professor Macdonell begins his remarks 
thus (p. 10), “History is the one weak spot in Indian 
literature. It is, in fact, non-existent. The total lack 
of the historical sense is so characteristic that the whole 
sourse of Sanskrit literature is darkened by the shadow 
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of this defect, suffering as it does from an entire absence 
of exact chronology/' There is no limitation in these 
words. He goes on, “ So true is this that the very date 
of Kalidasa, the greatest of Indian poets, was long 
a matter of controversy,” etc. He merely mentions 
Kalidasa as a signal illustration of the general position. 
As regards the reason that Professor Macdonell assigns 
(p. 11), Dr. Keith allows it for the Upanisads and later 
literature. It is unnecessary to discuss this qualification 
liere, for, since he sajs also ‘"That the Vedic texts, the 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas, are not books of historical 
purpose is notorious”, he practically substantiates Pro- 
fessor MacdonelFs statement. Notoriously then the 
brahmans had a “ total lack of the liistorical sense 
What is their tradition worth, then, in matters of 
traditional ‘ history ’ ^ If Dr. Keith maintains that it 
can be treated as a critical standard, the burden of 
proof rests on him. 

It is the accepted opinion that the Aryans entered 
India from the north-west. Ksatriya tradition knows 
nothing of it, nor does brahmanic tradition as far as I am 
aware. Ksatriya tradition says a movement took place 
tlie reverse way, outwards through the nortli-west. To 
disprove this Dr. Keith mentions the grounds on which 
the accepted opinion is based ; but ksatriya tradition 
might ask whether those grounds are inconsistent with 
its version. I do not assert this view, but its possibility 
ia not wholly beyond consideration. 

I pointed out that tradition tends to suggest Vy^a 
compiled the Rigvedic canon, and Dr. Keith asks, “ why 
should the Brahmana, the Aranyaka, the Upanisad, and 
even the Sutra texts pass over this great achievement 
in silence ? ” Now on Dr. Keith's (or indeed any) theory 
the Rigveda must have been compiled at the end of the 
Vedic period and by some person or persons; yet those 
very texts pass that over in silence : wliy ? The silence 
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concerns him just as much as it concerns me. I will 
venture on an answer : the brahmans set themselves early 
to exalt the antiquity and character of the Rigveda, and 
naturally nothing that would derogate therefrom could 
be expected from their moutlis. 

Dr. Keith asks, Are we to assume that the Ksatriyas 
were not merely anxiou?^ to record the kingly dynasties 
but were determined also to preserve, in face of the 
culpable negligence of the Brahmins, the fame of other 
great men among the latter ? ** By no means. Brahmanism 
by its exaltation of the Veda and its own pretensions 
shut its own mouth to all matters tliat would derogate 
therefrom, and by its total lack of the historical sense 
confused and mythologized the ‘ historical ’ matters it 
handled. Speaking generally, ksatri^^a tradition deals 
with ksatriya genealogies, exploits, and interests; yet 
kings had priests, kings and rishis soiiglit one another’s 
aid, and some brahman families were descended from 
royal ancestry : hence rishis natural appf^ared in ksatriya 
tradition. It dealt with matters from their point of 
view and extolled kings, but had not to subserve any 
preposterous claims. It contains no real history, yet' its 
genealogies could impliedly j^reserve some sequence of 
events, some measure of time, some synchronisms. When 
brahmanical matters entered into it, it naturally took 
a k^triya view of them. Its purview was political ; that 
of brahmanical tradition was religious ; and thus the 
subjects they dealt with differed. Hence ksatriya tradition 
would naturally have recorded matters that brahmanic 
tradition passed over or was ignorant of. 

There must have been abundant ksatriya tradition. 
Is it credible that the Aryan conquest of North India 
was devoid of all adventure and heroism, that no deeds 
worthy of celebration in song were performed, that kings 
took no pride in preserving tlieir ancestry ? Ksatriya 
tradition has readied us throup*li brahmanic liands, with 
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the liability to be “ edited ” according to brahmanic 
views, and what of it has survived is what brahmanic 
censorsliip has passed Intrinsically, therefore, ksatriya 
tradition bears a l:)etter guarantee than brahmanic tradition 
in ‘ historical ’ matters. Moreover, the Puranas are older 
than Dr. Keith estimates. Tliere are reasons for holding 
that Puranas existed in the fourth century and were 
authoritaiive even then. 

Dr. Keitli, however, condemns ksatriya tradition as 
worthless. Suppose tlie whole of his position be conceded, 
the validity of las arguments and the worthlessness of 
tradition, there still stands this fact : ksatriya tradition 
knows of the results that we call the Aryan occupation 
of India, tells of them in detail, and attributes them to 
one race, the race that it calls Aila. How did worthless 
tradition achieve this remarkable f(‘at ? 

F. E. Pargiter. 
Malava-gana-sthiti 

Dr. Thomas in his note at p. 413 above has (juite 
justifiably quoted for the meaning, in a particular 

connection, of ' continuance, continued existence But it 
is equally well established as meaning ‘a settled rule, 
practice, custom, usage’. And his rendering of the whole 
(expression Malava-gana-sthiti by “the continuance [sthiii\ 
of the tribal constitution [gaval of the Malavas” (p. 414) 
i« plainly influenced, though of course unconsciously, by 
Biy original interpretation of it twenty-five years ago : 
the word gana means simply ‘ a tribe not ' tribal 
constitution, i.e. embodiment as a tribe 

I had to deal with two expressions, found in records of 
A.n. 473 and 532-3, as follows : — 

1. Mdlavdndm gana-sthityd : Gupta Inscriptions 
(1888), p. 83, 1. 19. Taking sthiti in the meaning of 

^ This is shown in Mr. V. Smith's third edition of his Early ffistory 

Indian p, 23. 
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‘being in a state or condition’, I rendered this (p. 87) : — 
“by {the reckoning froni) the tribal constitution [gana- 
8thit%\ of the Malavas”. 

2. Malava-gana-sthiti-vasdt : op. cit., p. 154, ]. 21. 
I translated this (p. 158); — “from {the establishment of) 
the supremacy [yaia] of the tribal constitution [ga^m- 
sthiti] of the Malavas”. 

The reckoning referred to in these two passages is 
unmistakably the so-called Vikrama era b(‘ginning m 
B.C. 58 : this, indeed, is not contested. And, while 
pointing out that there are coins which show that the 
Malavas existed as an important people from long before 
that time, I arrived at the conclusion that something 
happened in B.c. 58 which led to a more definite 
constitution of them then as a tribe : and I treated the 
era as running from that event, and so as having been 
founded by them. 

Professor Kielhorn considered this matter, so far as 
the translation of the expressions is concerned but no 
farther, in Ind, Ant., voL 19 (1890), p. 56. lie quoted 
from another source the expression gananayd sihapayituin, 
“ to settle or fix by counting, to reckon up And he 
arrived at the opinion that gami-^thiti should be taken as 
equivalent to gaiuind, ‘counting, reckoning’, so as to give 
the rendering “by or according to the reckoning of tlie 
Malavas 

A fresh light was thrown on the matter lately by 
a new record, of a.d. 405, which was brought to notice by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Iifid. Ant, 1913, p. 161.^ Here 
the expression does not include the word sthiti, but is — 

3. Mdlava-gan-dmndia. Mr. Bhandarkar has trans- 
lated this by the obvious and quite unobjectionable 
rendering “handed down traditionally by the Malava 
tribe 

* Now see also the Progress Report of the ArchaBological Survey^ 
Western Circle, for the year ending 31 March, 1913, p. 38. 
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In the light of the statement in this new record of 
A.D. 405, my amended translations of the two expressions 
quoted on p. 746 above are (1) ‘'by the usage \8thiti'\ of 
the tribe \gana\ of the Malavas”; and (2) “under the 
influence of or accoi*ding to [yaidf] the usage {sthitil 
of the Malava tribe {(junaY'- 

The upshot of the matter is certainly not that 
“ according to the earliest available information con- 
cerning the connexions of the Vilcrama it dates 

from the foundation of the tribal independeHcv of the 
Malavas” (p. 414 above). It is that the said information 
presents the era as a reckoning which had been handed 
down by tlie Malavas ; just as has always been my 
contention in recent years: in no way does it assign 
the foundation of the reckoning to them. 

J. F. Fleet. 

The Sauxdarananda of Asvaghosa 

In his preface to the Saundarananda the editor, 
Mahainahopadhy ^a H araprasada Sastrin, has endeavoured 
to prove that the author of the poem is Asvaghosa, and in 
discussing various points regarding him he assumes that, 
as A svaghosa flourish^ before Nagarjuna, it is not_ 
po^Ue to find the Madhyamika theory in his work. 
The essence of that theory is Hilnjiata, and he goes so far 
as to say that even the word^ ^ an y aid is not used in the 
Saimdai:^nanda. But this is not correct. In cai^ xiij^ 
16-22,^ the Sdnyavdda is described to some extent, and 
the words ^dnya and 4unyatd in their accepted technical 
senses^Qgcur in the same canto in verses 20 and 17_ 
respectively. 

It may be added here that there is a noth er work by 
Asvaghosa in which, again, the M adhy amika theory is to 
be found. Mr. T. Suz^ i, enumerating the works of 
Asvaghosa in his preface to the “Discourse on the 
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Awakening of Faith ” (Mahayanasraddhotpadasastra) 
writes (pp. 37-8) as follows : — (5) A sutra on a 
Nirgrantha's asking about the theory of non-ego. The 
book foreshadows the Madhyamika philosophy of Nagar- 
juna, for the two forms of truth are distinguished there, 
pure truth (paramdrtka-satya) and practical truth 
{aamvriti-satya), and the ^uiiyata theory is also 
proclaimed.” 

Now here the question arises : How is it possible for 
Asvaghosa, who is prior to Nag arjuna, tlm founder of the 
Mad^amika theory, to describe that theory in his work ? 
The answer is this : Certa^ly N^arjuna established the 
Madhyamika school. But it does not follow from it that 
all the materials for building the new structure were his 
own^ He chiefly collected them from the works previous 
to him^ such as the Prajnaparamita, Laukavatara, etc. 
The theory was evolved in the minds of former teachers 
lo ng before Nagarjuna, and the latter only systematized 
it, and so he is called the founder of it. The case is the 
same with almost all the branches of Indian philosophy. 

There is another point. No doubt, as the editor says, 
in his Saundarananda Asvaghosa often speaks of the 
practice of Yoga. But this circumstance does not prove 
that he belonged to the Yogaeara school. For the 
Madhyaraikas are also called yogi ns, and one may easily 
cite several passages bearing upon that school from 
Candrakirtti’s Madhyamalca-vrtti (edited by Professor L. 
Poussin, pp. 340, 346, 348) and other works of the class. 

ViDHUSHEKHARA Bh ATTACH ARY A. 

Paramartha's Ljfu of Vasubaxdiiu and the Date 
^ OF Kaniska 

Professor Franke’s communication on this subject in the 
last number of this Journal and the appended note by 
Dr. J. F. Fleet (pp. 398-401), having been evoked by some 
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references of iny own (ibid., 1913, pp. 646, 1031-2), seem 
to call for some remarks in explanation. 

Professor Franke accepts and develops the view of 
M. N. Peri (Bulletin de I’EcoIe Fmn^aise d’Extreme> 
Orient, 1911, pp. 339-90, esp. pp. 355-61), according to 
which the phrases ‘'in the tive hundreds”, “in the nine 
liundreds ”, employed by Paramartha, denote, not the 
centuries 500-99, 900-99, but 401 -500, 801 -900. I regret 
to have written in temporary oblivion of M. Ptui’s 
extensive and careful paper, which in any case suffices 
to show what a complicated problem the date of Vasu- 
bandhu is. I do not propose to enter into it here ; but 
tliere are some points wliich may repay a later 
consideration by some competent scholar. 

The question of the hundreds, so far as it is a matter 
of Chinese philology, I must be content to leave to 
Sinologists; perhaps we may learn before long whether 
the view of M. Peri and Professor Franke receives 
general recognition. But it may be remarked that the 
expressions in quevstion do not originate with the Sanskrit 
of Paramartha, wdio may have written in that idiom 
“when five hundred years were passed” {ailfem pauva- 
sat(ivarsiesit), Imt contain the Chinese translators 
interpretation. 

Ur. Fleet obstu'ves that “ Perhaps this tradition, also, 
will now be rejected, as unreliable, by those who have 
used it, with the wrong application of the meaning 
of the five hundred years, towards fixing a later date for 
A^vaghosa and Kanishka ? ” It may therefore be useful to 
specify, for the sake of any scholars who may not have 
read M. Peri\s article, what date for Vasubandhu and for 
Aiivaghosa is ideally stated or implied in Paramartha s 
words. According to evidence supplied by M. Peri 
(p. 361) Paramartha, who died in A.D. 569, himself 
mentions a date when he is writing a»s A.B. 1265. For 
him, t^herefore, the nine liundreds, as interpreted by 
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M. P6ri and Professor Franke, would denote a century 
ending not later than a.d. 200 (Vasubandhu), and the 
live hundreds a century ending not later than 200 B.c. 
(A^vaghosa). In that case no one will question that he 
is very grievously unreliable. 

We shall not, therefore, be surprised to learn that M. Peri 
(p. 357) supposes Paramartha to have written, not “in 
the nine hundreds but “ in the eleven hundreds ; he 
considers, indeed, that he has evidence pointing thereto. 
The nine will be a Chinese rectitication. If this is so, 
the five hundreds for A^vaghosa will similarly be 
a rectification — for what w’e do not know — and in any 
case we are no longer in a position to fix what is, in 
fact, the testimony of Paramartha. 

It may, however, be urged that the reason for the 
correction in Paramartha’s text will have been a generally 
accepted view in China that Vasubandhu belonged to 
“ the nine hundreds and that according to M. Pth-i 
this dating must have been current in India and have 
been derived thence by Tibetans^ and Chinese. The 
1,000 years mentioned by Hiuen-Thsang ^ and in his 
M. Peri regards as a round number. The matter now 
becomes hypothetical. But let us make the supposition 
that the date 900 was accepted in India: what follows ? 
What actual period is implied ? We know that according 
to Hiuen-Thsang and others the Parinirvdna of Buddha 
took place 100 years before the reign of Asoka, and this 
dating was not only the rule in India, but it is the earliest 
and most authoritative of all,® since it is given in 
AiSvaghosa’s Sdtrdlavvkdra (trans. Huber, p. 273; see 
M. L6vi’s article in the Journal Asiatique, s6r. x, tom. xii, 

^ Wassiljew, BvMhismua, p, 69 (64). 

* Trans. Beal, i, p. 226, *‘in the middle of the thousand years,” 
which supports Professor Takakuau’s view of the ** nine hundreds”. 

* It would be still more authoritative, if Aivagho^a belonged to the 

first century b.c. In any case the question of the date of Buddha is 
still open ; the Greeks seem to represent the Jir$t nanda as Alexander’s 
contemporary. • 
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pp. 84-5, 1908). Buddha will, according to this tradition, 
have died after 400 B.c. : and, supposing the correctness 
of Professor Franke’s interpretation, the “ five hundreds 
(Asvaghosa) will still be the first century A.D., and the 
"'nine hundreds” (Vasubandhu) the fifth century A.D. 

These considei'ations seem sufficient to show that in 
any event Parainartha's testimony is against placing 
Asvaghosa, and consequently Kaniska, in the first 
century B.c. 

I observe that Dr. Fleet speaks of a tradition. But, 
of course, this involves an assumption, since tlie dating 
in Parainartha’s work might very well be due rather 
to a calculation. As, however, we are speaking of 
traditions, let me call attention to a report which certainly 
seems to be of that nature, namely the statement of 
Hiuen-Thsang (trans. Beal,i, pp. 55-7), according to which 
Kaniska was the founder of a monastery 3 or 4 li to 
the east of the capital of Kapisa (tlie Kabul territory). 
That being so, lie will have been, as Hiuen-Thsang 
otherwise also implies, ruler of this country, which 
admittedly (JRAS. 1913, pp. 634-5, 929, 930, 941-2) cuts 
short any (jnestion of placing his date in thefirst century b.c. 

F. W. Thomas. 

Notes on the Edicts of Asoka ” 

As the '' Notes on the Edicts of Avsoka ”, commenced 
on p. 383 above, are not continued in this issue, it is 
expedient to make a special reparation of two omissions 
which might seem to imply a neglect of previous writers. 
They are as follows : — 

1. s.v. AthaWiagiya (pp. 391-2). Mr. Vincent Smith 
should have been mentioned as having previously 
{Indian Antiquary, xxxiv, pp. 3-4) accepted the 
equivalence of atha in this word with Sanskrit a^a. 
For the rest his interpretation differs from that propounded 
by me. 
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2. s.v. 8ar>iaja(pp. 392-4). It should have been pointed 
out that Dr. R. D. Bhandarkar, who, however, does not 
anticipate the precise point of the exposition, had previously 
(Indian Antiquary, xli, pp. 255-7) shown the true 
character of a sanidja, as an exhibition taking place in an 
arena or amphitheatre, which is in fact already jnade plain 
in the article cited by me from Album Kern (1908). 

I may liere add that the iphraseyiriyagyasamdja occurs 
(frag. 45), and probably more than once (see frag. 84), 
in the dramas of At^vaghosa (Ltiders, Brnchstiicke 
JBuddhisiischer Dramen, Berlin, 1911), so that an 
entertainment of this nature seems to have belonged to 


the plot of one of the plays. 


F. W. Thomas. 


A New Poem of Asvaghosa 

I should like to call attention to a remarkable work 
which has appeared as No. xv of the Bibliotheca Buddh ica 
under the title Kien-ch'ui-fan4san (Gan^stojbxigdthci), 
edited with elaborate commentary and indices by Baron 
A. von Stael-^lstein (St. Petei‘sburg, 1913). The work, 
which is a noteworthy literary achievement, might in 
this country escape observation, as the coimnentary is jn 
Rimjan. 

Thfe poem is unknown from Indian sources. But 
a Chinese transliteration — if the expression is allowable — 
appears in Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese IVipitaIca, 
under No. 1081, where the title is rendered as Ghai\ii(kd ?)- 
sa/rrislcYita-stotra or Ghanii-stUra'^ and in the volume of 
the Tibetan Tanjur, which contains the collection of 
hymns {Bstod . tshogs), it is represented by a translation. 
With the aid of these materials Baron von Stael-Holstein 
has succeeded in restoring practically tbogji o le 
text^ The difficulty of such an undertaking will be 
apparent when we consider the varying or uncertain 
phonetic values of Chinese signs. It was aggravated by 
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the fact th<at the transl iterator, or the original Sanskrit MS., 
had not seldom confused the similar aksaras (e.g. v and 
dh, nj and jj, cch and tth, y and 2 ^) of the Indian alphabet. 

A much more serious difficulty, however, resided in the 
character of the poem, which is a l^ddhist equivalent of, 
say, a Christian hymn oji the mess age of church bells. 
It is jx^very line work, quite Mortliy of Asvagliosa, and 
characterized by all the metrical and literary subtlety of 
that master of Sanskrit. Moreover, jau.n.umber of the 
I mes co nsist of m ere experiments in musical, soui^, the 
various conveyed phone ti call}’' by meaningless 

syllables. Bui for the fact that these sylla])les are^ 
necessarily preserver I in the Tibetan ilie task would here 
have been a hopeless one. 

The text aj^pears interlined with the Tibetan and, 
Chinest' equivalents and su])sequently in its separate 
•slrnpe. Jt is followed ])y two other, shorter and less 
important, Buddhist hymns, the ^uptajinastava and 
the which have been similarly 

restored and treated. 

The notes deal with the critical and exegetical 
(questions; and they are followed by a full index of 
the Chinese signs, giving all their occurrences. Tlie 
reader is therefore in a position to control the regularity 
of the Chinese transliteration ”, which is very strict, 
allowing little scope for conjecture. I gather that this 
indent is also important, as we may understand, in regard 
to the phonetic values of Chinese signs at the date of the 
transliteration (A.D. 973-81). 

The (jamll, qu iTe d itforent from the glimtl on ^'bell”, 
is a long, shaped, piece of jyaod, whence 

sounds are produced by striking it with a short club^ 
fl'lS9 wood ; it may bo seen depicted and described 
o n pp. xxi-ii o f the work of Baron von Stael -Holstein, 
who Jhimself possesses a specijngiDn, 


F. W. Thomas. 
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Note on the name Kusa 

A4vaghosa's Sutralmrikdra and more than forty other 
Buddhist works have been translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajiva, a celebrated ^ramana of Indian extraction who 
flourished in Eastern Turkestan about A.D. 400. He studied 
in Cabul at a time when Yiieh-shih ^ rulers still governed 
parts of Central Asia, and must have possessed some 
first-hand knowledge of the race which Dr. J. F. Fleet 
(above, pp. 369-81) and Mr. J. Allan (above, pp. 403-11) 
agree in calling Kushan, instead of using the name Kusa, 
found in the Chinese version of the Sutrdlamhdra as well 
as in the Tibetan translation of the MahdTdjakani\sy 
kalekhd} It might possibly be thought that the authors 
of the translation last named, owing to their imperfect 
knowledge of history, misunderstood the original Sanskrit 

^ The characters ^ TS are rendered by Yiieh-shih, which represents 
their modern Peking pronunciation. The usual transcription ( Y iieh-chih ) 
has hot been adopted for reasons stated in my paper “ KOfJANO und 
Yiieh-shih ” (Sitzungsberichte der Kdniglich Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1914, pp. 643-50). In the article mentioned I call 
attention to the fact that in the Ma-ming-p‘u-sa-chuan (Life of 
A4vaghosa) Kaniska is spoken of as a ruler of the Little Yueh-shih, 
and try to prove that the characters M R, which in one of the old 
dialects were probably pronounced Kur-si or Gur-si, represent the 
nominative singular corresponding to the genitive plural KOPSANO 
(KO|^ANO)= Kurmnu (Kupdnu). The regular nominative singular 
of the theme Ktisa would, in, the second “ unknown language of 
Eastern Turkestan (cf. above, p. 84), be Kusi, 

^ The work last named has KttM {not Kusa). It seems to be admitted 
(above, p. 380) that the diifference between ^ and s is in this case 
immaterial (cf. above, p. 87). I note that my suggestion regarding 
the name Kiu^advlpa has not been criticized. The fact that this name 
is in the MaUyapurdaa placed immediately after the i^akadvipa has 
been mentioned above (p. 88), and I still believe that the expression 
might be rendered by ‘‘the dvfpa of the Kul^as’^ Those who accept 
this interpretation will agree that the name Ku$a occurs at least three 
rimes in Indian literature (preserved in the original or translated into 
foreign languages), while no trace of the supposed name Ku#na (or 
Kushan) can be found there. Cf. what Professor Konow says in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society (1914, p. 96) about Ku4advlpa, 
which he also connects with the “ethnic name Ko$a or Ku^a 
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text, and made the mistake alleged above (pp. 380, 411); 
but it seems incredible tliat a famous scholar like 
Kumarajiva,^ who had travelled in the Yiieh-shih 
dominions as early as the fourth century and translated 
a life of Kaniska‘s court poet, should have been ignorant 
of the correct name of the great monarch’s race. 

The Mat Inscription 

The newly discovered inscription of Mat, if considered 
as it is (without assuming damage to the stone in the 
most important place, cf. above, p. 371,n.), agrees perfectly 
with the SiitrCilamkdra and tlie Ma1t^rdjalmiii\ff\lmlek]vd, 
according to which Kaniska belonged to the Kusa race. 

There is a distinct dot above the nidtrkd na (in line 2), 
and several well-known authorities on Indian epigraphy 
who have examined squeezes of the inscription agree that 
the dot might be regarded as an anusvara. If we pursue 
this course we arrive at the reading Knsdnam putr[o']y 
and stand face to face with a Prakrt title which can only 
be considered as meaning ‘‘ scion of the Kusas 

Kadpliises Fs Coins 

Hardly any notice has been taken of the coins published 
in my article (above, p. 85). Dr. J. F. Fleet does not even 
mention them, and Mr. J. Allan (p. 410) dismisses these 
most important pieces of evidence with tlie words : The 
hook in the n is a well-known feature of Kharosthi 
epigraphy, quite without significance.” I do not see any 
hooks in the places concerning us, but well-defined strokes 

^ Wo find some biographical data concerning Kumarajiva and a list 
of his existing translations in Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogve of the Chinese 
Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka^ Appendix ii, No. 59. Among the 
translations there are lives of A4vaghosa, Nagarjuna, and Deva. 

2 The ipsissima verha of one of them are quoted in my article 
“KOf>ANO iind Yueh-shih”, referred to above (p. 754). Dr. J, F. 
Fleet reads (above, p. 370) : “ Kmhdnja-putr\p] : son or descendant of the 
Kushanas and adds (p. 371) : “ we cannot find an anusrdra and read 
Kushdnaifiy and still less Kmhdndjhy^^ and “ The marks above the are 
only due to damage to the stone 
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to the left forniino^ ri^ht anglcvS with the mdtrkd na and 
attached to the bottom of it in all the three legends 
reproduced. The mdtrkd na combined with a stroke to 
the left placed at its bottom can, however, mean either 
mi ^ or nam, and it is not easy to decide how it is to be 
read on the coins. 

The sign described was at the time of A^oka undoubtedly 
used to represent nar The same stroke to the left being 
observed at the bottom of the akmra which on the coiiis 
of Kadphiscs I represents ja, and the ‘•Greek” legends 
of the same monarch showing the word KOt>ANO 
(KOPSANO) = Kiomna (cf. above, p. 84, and Mr. Smitirs 
Catalogue, p. 65), I suggested tlie reading Knmna 
yavtigasa. After my article “ Was there a Kiisana Race ^ ” 
(above, pp. 79-88) had appeared I found that the sign 
described above (the mdtrkd na with a stroke to the 
left#attached to its bottom) did stand for )iai]b in some 
Kharosthi documents later tliau Asoka.*^ In view of this 

^ I considered (above, p. 87) Knsanu as a Scythian (i.e. Old Khotani, 
or language ii) genitive plural, preserved in the half-rrrikrti/.ed legend. 
It would, no doubt, sim[)lify matters if it could be prove<l that a IVakrt 
genitive plural {Knsdtiam) was intended. 

^ e.g. in the word pasumanKsnu'itH. Cf. Senart, Inacripdons tO 
PiyadabHi^ p. 64, [>1. i. Mr. Pargiter says (above, p. 650): “w in ?<« 
was denoted [in the A4oka inscriptions] by that [leftward] stroke 
applied, however, to the very extremity of n.” 

^ We find the same sign in the word Natiidasenay which occurs in one 
of the Kharosthi documents from Niya deoijdiered by Professor Kapson, 
Cf. p, 10 of his Specimf*m of Kharosthl imeriptiom, Tlie same sign will, 
I think, be recognized between J/e and dram on some of Menander's 
coins, and I have no douVjt that it was intended for (wn?i). 
Cf. Mr. Smithes Catalogue of Coins, pi. v, No. 3 ; Professor (iardner's 
Catalogue, pi. xi, No. 11; and Mr. Whitehead’s Catalogue, pi. vi. 
No. 471. The stroke to the left attacheri to the mdtrkd ita is wanting 
on all coins known to me where there are certain as on those of 
Philoxenos {Phitasinasa), Cf. Gardner, pi. xiii, No. 7 ; Smith, pi. vi, 
No. 4 ; and Whitehead, pi. vii, No. 577. Many of those interested in 
Indian history will, I am sure, believe that on the coins of Menander 
{Meiuxmiram) and Kadphises 1 (Kmaimni yamtgam) the stroke to the 
left attached to the mdtrkd na means something, until they see 
a sttfiicient number of coins proving the contrary. I have not been 
able in the catalogues mentioned to discover any \rell*define<l strokes 
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fact, I now think that the words Kuf^miam yavngobsa 
were intended by the die-sinkers in question. We might 
hesitate between Ku^dnu (genitive plural of Ku^a in the 
language ii) and Ku^dnam (Prakrt genitive plural of 
Kwsa) ; but we cannot admit that the clear-cut leftward 
stroke, repeated on at least three dies, stands for nothing. 
Those who accept what has just been said will agree that 
the legends mtjiitioned constitute still stronger evidence in 
favour oC my view (Kusa, not Kusana or Kubhan) than 
the Mat inscription does, bt^cause the latter can be put 
aside by assuming one accident (damage to the stone), 
while three are recjuired if the existence of legends reading 
''of the yaviKja of the Kusas’" {Kn^dnam [or Kii^dnu\ 
yavugasn ), etc., is to be denied. 

The Mdiiikydla Inscription 


I do not think tliat the sign 



which 


immediately 


follows Gii'^a in the Manikyala inscription can possibly 
be intended for tlie same group of sounds as the signs 



which correspond to the fourteen certain na's of that 
record (cf. above, p, 84). But even those who accept 
Dr. J. F. Fleet’s reading, Gusdnava[ni]s€bsamvardhaka,^ 

to the left attached to na's m the Kharohthi legends of any ruler except 
Menander and Kadphises I. The strokes to the left are on the coins 
published above (p. 85) more pronounced than on those of Menander. 

^ The exact reading adopted by Dr. J. F. Fleet (p. 373) i& Guslmna’ 
va^a'^aarhvardhaka. On p. 374, howe^er, it is said: “and so we have 
the name here as Gmhaim = CrttsAana,” and on p, 371 we find the 
statement ; “ the KharOshthi alphabet doe^ not always, if indeed ever, 
distinguish clearly between the cerebral n and the dental n. ” 

JEAS. 1914. 49 
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will have to admit that this expression might be regarded 
as meaning scion (or increaser of the race) of the Gusas 
I think that the nearly identical title Kusdvam puir\o] of 
Mat, the first part of which can be nothing but a genitive 
plural, makes this interpretation inevitable, and that 
there is certainly nothing in the Manikyala inscription ^ 
disproving the correctness of Kumarajiva's translation 
(Kum, cf. above, p. 754). 

The Panjtar Inscription 

All we know of this record, the original of which has 
been lost, is contained in two ^ different treatments of it 
by Sir A. Cunningham (JASB., 1854, p. 705, and Arch. 
Surv. India, vol. v, Calcutta, 1875, pp. 61-2). I do not 
think I deserve the reproach of hardly having done 
justice to the inscription (cf. above, p. 372). The fact is 
that I ignored the figuring of 1854 and accepted the 
statement of the learned General printed in 1875: “It 
is very unfortunate that the name of the king is broken 
off at the end of the first line, the initial letter ii, or 
perhaps iV, being the only one unmutilated. The second 
letter, which is very doubtful, may be either re, or ha, 
or neJ' 

Dr. J. F. Fleet reads ra- (Cunningham’s J2, or perhaps 
N) ja (C. : very doubtful — re, or ha, or ne), while con- 
sidering it as a “ moral certainty ” that the third letter, 
“ which is damaged ” (C. does not even mention the third 
letter), was mi — and all this on the sole authority of 
a plate known to Sir A. Cunningham. The eminently 

^ I have not had sufficient time properly to consider the new treatment 
of this important record which we find above (pp. 641-60), but 1 note 
that the reading Gtisano is suggested there by Mr. Pargiter, who refuses 
(p. 661) to admit an Old Khotani (language ii) genitive in the ManikyAla 
inscription “ because all the terminations here are Prakrit ”, and explains 
the 0 (in Qitsano-ra^) by assuming that the “compound” is formed 
“after the Iranian [!] fashion of using the nominative form instead of 
the base-form in the first member of a compound word ” (p. 660). 

2 See also JASB., 1863, pp. 145, 160. 
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sound judgment of the latter being as well known as the 
fact that the facsimiles of the period are very far from 
satisfactory,^ we must refuse to consider the word rajami 
(and, consequently, the whole of the Panjtar inscription) 
as in our case (Kusa or Kusana, Kushan, etc.) proving 
anything at all. 

The title KOf>ANO t^AONANO f>AO 
Dr. J. F. Fleet lias certainly succeeded in showing 
(p. 376) that substantial parts of the general design nearly 
always separate the words KOf>ANO and f>AONANO 
on the coins in (jucstion. Tliis would indeed militate 
against the reading KOf>ANO AON A NO f>AO . . . 
suggested above (p. 83), while favouring Dr. J. F. Fleet’s 
aiTangement : fJAONANO 1:>A0 . . . KOf>ANO, if it 
could be proved that the parts of the general design 
constituted on the coins of the period anything like marks 
of punctuation. But can such a rule be proved ? Many 
readers of this Journal will agree with me in considering 
it impossible. Do not the king’s legs,^ which generally 
separate KOt:>ANO from f>AONANO, stand between 


^ In order to illustrate what has been said above, a line of the 
Manikyala inscription is here shown as it appears in the second volume 
of the Rejiorts of the Archaeological Survey of India (Simla, 1871, 
pi, Ixiii) and in a photographic reproduction {Journal Asiatiqne, 
Janvier-Fevrier, 1896, pi. i). 




2 I do not know on what grounds Dr. J. F. Fleet considers the 
substantial parts of the design as meaning nothing when they separate 
letters belonging to the same word, but attaches a great importance to 
them when they intervene between KOj^ A NO e-nd ^ AON ANO» 
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ihe I and the A (in BACIA£(i)N) on some coins of 
Kaniska (cf. Whitehead, pi. xx, No. 4) ^ Many similar 
legends could be quoted from the catalogues mentioned, 
and I think that no ^cts ha\e been adduced which 
preclude our recognizing the well-authenticated title 
KaSdn %hdn the existence of which is admiilcMl 

above (p. 379), on the coins of Kaniska find his succossois.^ 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith authorizes me to say “that he 
knows of no reasons which could prevent our leading 
KOt>ANO f>AONANO pAO KANHf>KI on certain coins 
of Kaniska, and that he does not consider as convincing 
the arguments advanced by Dr. J. F. Fleet and Mr. J. Allan 
in favour of a different ariangemont of the legend 
{f>AONANO f>AO KANHt>KI KOl^ANO)^ This statement 
of a well-known authority on Indian numismatics will, no 
doubt, be of special interest to those who have observ*‘d 
the uncompromising attitude adopted by Mr. J. Allan on 
p, 403 (“ It must be obvious to anyone who has ever seen 
one of the coins in question that the legend cannot be taken 
in the order in which,” etc.). 

General Reinarks 

It seems to be admitted that, if nothing else were known 
of the name of tlie race, the most natural way of translating 
the title KvMn §dk on purely philological grounds would 
be “ King of the Kus or Kusas This being so, it must 
be proved by independent evidence that in this case 
a different interpretation has to be lesorted to. I cannot 
see a sufficient proof in the fact that the word Kusan and 

^ Even those who read ^AONANO pAO • • • KOf>ANO fjeed 
not abandon the view that Ku^ is the correct name of Kaniska’s race. 
Profeesor Konow iop, cit., p. 93) adopts the arrangement last mentioned 
and atill considers KO^ ANO ss a genitive plural of Kcma or 
KOt>ANO placed after the name of the king might jierhaps mean 
“of the Kusas” (“who belongs to the Kusa race”). Wo know very 
little of Old Khotani (language n) syntax, and cannot say whether such 
a use of ihe genitive occurs in that language. In Prakrt, however, 
similar cases seem to be proved. Cf. Professor Konow^s article, “ Coths 
in Ancient India,” JKAS., 1912, pp. 379-65. 
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its Chinese equivalent Kuei-sJmang^ have been used as 
the names of a tribe or territory. That does not seem to 
be more astonishing than the circumstance that the word 
Preussen (originally nothing but a plural of Preusse) is 
used as the name of a well-known kingdom at tlie 
present day. 

The word Cuseni or Cusaui, mentioned by Mr. J. Allan 
(on p. 405), is admittedly nothing but a conjecture by 
Tomascheck (Sitzungsb. of the Vienna Academy, 1877 
[not 1887], vol. lxxx\ii, pp. 155-6). Professor Marquart, 
wlio reads Cussis where the text has Ruffis,^ is responsible 
for a similar conjecture which favours my view. The 
Qusani or Qasani of tlie Spicilegium Syriacum are easily 
outbalanced by the Kiis of the Syriac legend of Alexander.^ 
It is true that the Armenian K'usank' has probably (but 
not necessarily, as I am informed by a most competent 
Armenian scholar) to be regarded as a plural of K'usan 
(not K‘us or K‘usa). I do not think, however, that this 
fact can out^veigh the authority of Kumarajiva — one of 
the most famous scholars of Buddhist antiquity — borne 
out, as it is, by the Mat inscription and by certain coin- 
legends of Kadphises 1. 

May I conclude this note by drawing attention to the 
manner in which Dr. J. F. Fleet deals with the documentary 
evidence supporting the view put forward in my article 

Was there a Kusana Race?” (above, pp. 79-88). One 
die-sinker's mistake repeated in sev eral dies,^ two accidents,^ 

^ The expression Kuei-shuanff never, as far as I know, occurs in places 
where it cannot be explained as the Chinese rendering of an Iranian 
plural fonn or of a singular form of the type Pieusseii. It would be 
a different matter if e.g. Kadphises I were called a Ktiei-shmng instead 
of being spoken of as a Knei-ahmjtg-hai’hou or Kuei-shiiang-imng 
(cf, above, p. 80). 

® Srdnhhr, p. 36, n. 2. ^ Cf. Marquart, op, cit., p. 88. 

* It is implied above (p. 407) that the expression XOP ANCY of the 
KadapheS'Coins is a mistake for XOPANOY* 

* The anmmm which necessitates the reading Kufdmm putrlojf 
“scion of the Kusa’s*” is dismissed as due to damage to the stone 
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and two translator’s errors^ are assumed in order to 
disprove the correctness of the name Kusa. 

A case in assailing which, assumptions of this kind 
have to be so freely resorted to, must be a very strong 
one, and I am as convinced as ever that Kusa (not Kusana 
or Kushan) was the correct name of Kaniska’s race. 

A. VON StaEl-Holstein. 


Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President of the Societ 3 % has 
been elected an Honorary Member of the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft ; and nearly simultaneously tlie 
University of Strassburg conferred upon him ilie honorary 
degree of Ph. D. On June 2 he was present at the Oxford 
Convocation to receive the Honorary D. Litt. These 
distinctions are in recognition of Sir Charles’ eminence in 
Arabic studies — more especially in connexion with the old 
poetry — as shown in his edition of the Mii'allaqdt (with 
commentary, Calcutta, 1891), the Dnvims of *Abid and 
‘Amir ibn at-Tufail (Leyden, etc., 1913), and the Mv fadda- 
liyydt (in progress), and in the translations associated with 
these or published independently. 

(cf. above, pp. 371, 755), and the mark in the Maiiikyula inscription 
which Mr. Pargiter describes (p. 649) as “clearly cut, precise, and 
deliberate is disregarded as “ nothing but a slight exaggeration of 
the slope to the left with which the KharOshthI often ends” (p. 374). 

^ Both translators, who are evidently quite independent of each 
other, give the name as Ku^ (cf. pp. 380, 754), and Dr. J, F. Fleet 
believes that they are wrong, having mistaken Ktifaimvarfusf for 
Ku^^ndin, vatf^e. Another error must be assumed if the passage of 
the Li-yuMo-rgyus-pa quoted alcove (p. 381), “ the king Kanika and the 
king of Gazan and king Yijayakirti, lord of Li, and others . . . ,’Ms to 
have any force. If the text is considered as correct, Kanika cannot be 
the king of Guzan, and it becomes impossible to connect Guzan with 
K&S5.n. But, even if we do assume an error in the text and consider 
Guzan as a form of KUS&n, we need not attach more importance to Guzan 
than to the Chinese Kuei-ahnmg (cf. above, p. 761). 1 do not, owing to 
want of time, disouss at present the new Interpretation of a certain 
KidAra coin legend suggested above (p. 410) and some other matters less 
intimately connected with the main question (Kn^ or Kushan) involved, 
but X hope X may be allowed to do so at a future date* 
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The Diwans of ‘Abid ibn al-Abra§ and ‘Amir ibn 
at-TdfaYL. Edited for the first time and supplied 
with a translation and notes by Sir Charles Lyall. 
E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, 1913. 

Most of the poems in this volume, together with the 
commentary elucidating them, are edited from a unique 
manuscript in the British Museum (Or. 6771) writter 
early in the fifth century of the Hijra ; and the text thus 
obtained has been .supplemented by a collection of al 
poems and fragments of verse ascribed to ‘Abid and ‘Ami 
that occur in Arabic lexica, anthologies, and other works 
The total number of verses is exactly 1 ,000 ; of these 
about two-thirds belong to ‘Abid. The text of the poems 
is fully vocalized throughout, nor has the commentary 
been stinted in this respect. Critical and explanatory 
notes to both are added at the foot of every page. The 
Arabic portion of the book is concluded by four indices 
rhymes and metres, personal names, geographical names, 
and selected words. Facing p. ia will be found ar 
excellent facsimile of two folios of the original MS. The 
English portion comprises an elaborate introduction tc 
each Diwan, descriptions and translations of the poems 
with many fine remarks on points of interpretation, am 
a list of Emendanda et Addenda. This summary wil 
serve to indicate the range of the work. Very few, if 
any, editions of Oriental poetry are so completely 
equipped. It is dedicated to Professor Theodor Nbldeke 
“the acknowledged master of all European scholars ir 
this field of study” — a just and graceful tribute of 
gratitude for the help which he has given in preparing 

fnr fViA Tkv 
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Of the two poets ‘Abid is by far the more remarkable. 
His odes take us back to near the beginning of the sixtli 
century a.I)., when Asad and the Northern Arab tribes had 
come under the rule of Hujr, the father of Imra' al-Qais. 
Several passages in the Diwaii refer to the slaying of 
Hujr by 'Abides fellow-tribesmen, and one poem (which 
can hardly be genuine) is actually addressed to him. 
Others are addressed or refer to Imra* al-Qais, who as 
his father *s avenger was engaged in a bitter feud with 
the men of Asad. These historical notices are important. 
To give a single instance, the verse (iv, 19) 

“ Didst thou say that thou wouldst seek to Cassar for help ? 
— then shalt thou surely die a Syrian (subject to Rome) ! 


shows that au appeal to Justinian was at least threatened 
by Imra* al-Qais ; and there is evidence that he carried 
out his threat, since, as the editor observes, the well- 
attested story of as-Sainaual and the coats of mail implies 
that Irara’ al-Qais had become a subject of Rome. The 
poems of ‘Abid exhibit striking parallelisms with those of 
his greater rival ; e.g., the anomalous metre (on which 
Professor Noldeke contributes a \aluable note) of 

Ail 


also occurs in the Diwan of Imra’ al-Qais, and no third 
example is known. In discussing the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to ‘Abid, and of the pre-Islamic poetry as 
a whole. Sir Charles Lyall lays stress upon the ijidividuality 
of character which appears in the work of the ancient 
bards. He thinks “ it would be a most fantastic view tc 
take that these poems, or at any rate the main part of 
them, were ** fabricated in a later age, by scholars whe 
lived under totally different conditions, in a world which 
had radically changed from the days of the nomadic life 
ot desert Arabia"'. Such forgery on a large scale is plainly 
incredible, and the fact that a few Moslem scholar, 
imitated the old poetry to perfection only proves hoW 
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intimately they had studied it. No doubt Khalaf aUAhrnar 
could have copied the various styles of celebrated poets of 
antiquity well enough to deceive his contemporaries, but 
be could never have written one of the Mv/allaqat, To 
what extent is it possible for a European scholar 
thoroughly at home in pre-Islamic literature to distinguish 
the work of one poet from that of another by stylistic 
evidence alone ^ It would be interesting to hear Sir 
Charles Lyall on this point. Some y(*ars ago the present 
writer had an opportunity of trying the same experiment 
with several Persian ghazels woven, as the fashion is, 
round the margins of rugs and carpets. He found himself 
able to assign some of them conjecturally to different 
authors — Sa'di, Hafiz, and Jami, and as a rule his 
conjectures were verified on investigation. Here the 
criterion was not linguistic peculiarity, but a certain 
distinctive, though indefinable, individuality of treatment. 

The contrast between the two poets with whom this 
volume is concerned will he felt by every reader. Placed 
beside ‘Abid’s original and often Yividly imaginative 
style (cf., for example, i, 35 to the end ; vi ; viii, 4-6 , xv, 
16-17 ; xix, 9-14), the war-songs of 'Amir seem mediocre 
and monotonous. It may be that the English version 
exaggerates our impression of his inferiority. All his 
poems are rendered in prose, while in translating ‘Abid 
Sir Charles Lyall has in many passages reproduced the 
form as well as the meaning. Although poetry is better 
translated into good prose than into prosaic verse, there 
can be no question that verse is the ideal medium in the 
hands of one who has the secret of using it. These metrical 
versions are beyond praise. In Sir Charles Lyall the 
artist keeps even pace with the scholar, and one might 
almost say that his genius for translation is the result of 
that singular harmony. He makes light of the intractable 
inaterial ; his English fits the Arabic like a glove, and he 

ttoamo of a Inac fnr fliA ricflif. wnrd 
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Whereas the text of ‘Amir has a good commentary, by 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. ahQasim al-Anbari (the most 
eminent pupil of Thalab), and is in sound condition, that 
of *Abid, so far as it rests upon the sole authority of the 
British Museum codex, presents great difficulties, having 
been transcribed “ in a manner which frequently shows 
the grossest ignorance and carelessness ” ; moreover, the 
anonymous commentator leaves much unexplained, and 
some poems are without any commentary at all 
Suggestions for the improvement of a text that has 
undergone the scrutiny of the editor and Professor 
Ndideke must be more or less speculative. The following 
are, perhaps, worth consideration. 

p. r, 1. !• h^\ id Possibly '^\ a! 

“ you will have given him the right to reproach you 
with a benefit (if you put him to death after taking 
delight in his praise, and therefore you will be 
inclined to spare him. On the other hand, should 
his eulogy fail to please you, it will be easy for yo\ 
to kill him).” Perhaps Ulfc should be substitutec 
for iLjb. 

p. A, 1. 2. The oft-quoted verse 

is followed in Tibrizfs recension of the poem by twc 
verses, the first of which runs . 

This verse the editor translates (p. 17) : 

“In God is all good attained to: 

the doctrine that He is made up of separate 
Persons (^) is foolishness,” 
taking awiu as equivalent to ; but he adds 

that the second hemistich may be rendered : ir 
certain statements (that are made about God) u 
foolishness.” I think, however, that the pronoun ir 
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<Uyo stands neither for aJJ! nor for JyiSU but for 
Through God is all good attained to ; 
consequently it is “ foolishness to say that through 
Him only some good is attained to. As the preceding 
verse indicates, this refers to the antithetic doctrines 
of tawalcind (which is closely connected with tawhld) 
and kasb. The false statement is a denial of the 
well-known Sufi theory that in reality none but God 
provides the means of subsistence or is the author of 
benehts and injuries. It seems highly improbable 
that V. 23, though older than the two additional 
verses, belongs to the pre-Islamic age. 

. .. 1 er 




•o ■** 

Sir Charles Lyall describes the words 
as unintelligible, and he thinks that two half-versei 
ma}^ have accidentally dropped out. I propose t< 
reafl Uji ^ : ‘‘ when thou desertest thy brothe 

and when he refuses (to help thee as he ought) * . 


p. rt, 1. 6. 4^ 

The commentator explains : <ujtb 

Sir Charles Lyall suggests , but a preterite 

is required. I propose 


p. rr, 1. 10. Is not ^ preferable to following 
p. fv, 1. 9. 


The MS. reads Professor Noldeke suggests 

, but this does not satisfy him ; and of 
which the editor has adopted, he remarks : misslicl 
ist das auch ! In my opinion the true reading it 
derived from the phrase “ the affah 

passed from him.” The poet boasts that the Bani 
Asad “ caused the fortune of Ghassan to pass fron 
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them ”, i.e defeated them in battle, and concludes 
with the taunt that they know little of success. 

p. ir, 1 6 Read bi (which, I think, is what the 

copyist w'rote) instead of 


p. IV, 1. 17. 

The phrase seems rather strange, and the 

reading is uncertain. The facsimile shows no dot 
under the first letter of but tliere appear to be 

two dots ovei it , and the immediately pieceding 
letter is either^ or y The beginning of the word 
IS quite illegible. I submit that the copyist wrote 
“ wind-swept dust,” which is an appropriate 
woid in tins place. 

R. A. N. 


The Governors and Judges of Egypt, or Kitab 
el-’Umara' (el-Wulah) wa Kit in el-Qi^dah of 
el-Kindi By Rhuvon GuEsr. Gibb Memorial 
Senes, \ol xix Svo, pp 72, tat London, 1912. 

En un gros volume, M. Guest nous donne le texte de 
THistoire des Gouvemeurs et des Q&dis d'Egypte II 
y a joint Tappendice dlbn Zftl&q a THistoire des 
Gouvemeurs, celui d' Ahmad ibn ‘Abd el-Rahm&n ibn 
Burd k THistoire des Q4d!s • des biographies de certains 
qkdis par Ibn Hajar et el-I^ahabl (113 pages) ont et6 
egalement edit^es dans ce livre. Nous y trouvons encore 
une solide introduction sur Kindi et ses ouvrages , une 
etude methodique sur les sources qui ont servi de base aux 
deux <nuvrea indiqu4es ci-dessus : cette 4tude, exposes trfes 
clairement, peut servir d’exemple pour les enqufites du 
mSme genre; des tableaux permettent de situer trfes 
rapidement les traditionnistes k letir date* Un glossaire, 
un fac*simile de six pages manuscrit, un index 
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considerable (69 pages) font de ce livre un instrument 
de travail de premier ordre. Signalons une innovation 
interessante : deux caites, une de I’Egypte, Tautre de 
Fempire ‘abbaside, permettent de suivre le texte avec 
intelligence, d’autant plus vite que dans Findex des renvois 
aux cartes sout faits pour chaque noin geograph ique. 

La lecture de quelques pages de FHistoire def. 
Gouverneuis et des Q^dis d'Egypte suffit pour nous faire 
appr6cier le travail de benedictin qu a dii fournir M. Guest : 
ce volume est un veritable catalogue de noms propres. 
Levant les recherches penibles et laboiieuses que Fediteur 
a du effectuer il faut s’incliner, et je m excuse de relever 
au milieu de nombreuses phrases parfaitenient eiudieer 
quelques erreurs de detail. 

Avant M. Giiest, deux essais d’Mition du texte de Kind^ 
avaient ete tentes, 1 un pai M. Koenig, qui s etait borne 
a publier quelques pages du Li\re des Gouveineurs 
Fautre par M. Gottheil, qui avait donn4 le texte de 
FHistoire des Qddis. Les jugements sur ces editions 
avaient ete unanimement seveies: leur oeuvie etait une 
mauvaise plaisanteiie, et leurs auteuis 6taient bier 
insuffisanunent prepares. 

Dans Kindi, eoinme dans Ibn 'Abd el-Hakam, qui le 
prec^da d’un sieele, la serie des autorites qui appuient ur 
fait a autant d'iniportance que le fond de Fliistoire con tee. 
Les noiub des traditionnistes nous ser\ iront beaucoup pour 
la critique de ces textes, et nous constateions sans doute 
que ce sont les menies hommes qui ont la {laternite de 
certaines anecdotes tendancieuses. II est rare dailleuis 
que les traditions cities par Kindi aient un caractere 
d’appreciation : le plus souvent elles enregistrent dee 
faits. Kindi nous donne le nom des Gouvemeurs de 
FEgypte* des principaux fonctionnaires (MurcSj*, iurfah 
harid), des suppleants du gouveineuren cas d absence, des 
qMis. Puis les faits importants sont cites dans Fordre 
chronologique, avec un grand luxe de details: chefs 
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d’arm4e, organisateurs de r^voltes, et, en cas de represailles, 
noms des coupables executes; les dates soiit donn4es 
toujours avec une precision abteolue, et la f^rie et le 
quautieme du mois sont souvent indiqu^s. 

L’allure constamment simple du r6cit doniie un certain 
humour aux histoires dr61es que Kindi nous a transmises : 
elles valent toutes la peine d’etre lues dans le texte, 
car un simple detail fournit une note tres comique. 
Surpiis douloureusement d’etie r^voque de son poste de 
gouverneur, 'Abd-Allah ibn ‘Abd el-Malik met ses 
chaussures avant son pantalon (p. 63). Entre autres 
mesures, le gou\erneur Abu ^ftlih el-Khursi supprime 
les gardiens des bains ; chaque baigneur, en quittant 
ses habits, disait: “Gaide-les, Abh (^alili ” (p. 122). Un 
qjtdi prodigue veut etre le tuteur d’un prodigue et 
s’attire cette vive riposte : “ Et quel sera ton tuteur, 
qddi ? ” (p. 347). L’histoire de riioinme qui met un 
talisman dans sa barbe pour se pioteger du mauvais 
ceil (p. 420); celle du juge facetieux qui force un 
plaideur a cracher k la figure de son adversaire et le 
condamne ensuite parce qu’un tel acte ne prouve pas 
en sa faveur (p, 438); celle du qadi qui interdit de 
porter des grands bonnets et se reserve ce luxe comme 
un privilege, puis qui est depouille du sien par des 
enfants qui s en servent comme jouet (pp. 460-2) ; toutes 
ces anecdotes ne manquent pas de saveur. 

UHistoire des Qddts est surtout interessante, parce 
qu’elle nous permet de suivre dans ses grandes lignes 
Torganisation de la justice en Egypte. Le q&di est 
nomme tantdt directeinent par le Khalife, tantdt par 
le gouverneur de TEgypte (voir les premieres lignes de 
chaque chapitre). De nombreux personnages manifestent 
vivement leur repugnance pour la fonction de q&di, et 
souvent ils sont nommes contre leur gre (Introd., p. 24 ; 
texte, pp. 302, 306, 311, 315, 417-18, 458). Le grand 
q441 d’Egypte, appeie d’abord qd4i Migr, prit k repoque 
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fatimite le nom de qddi des qddis, efc il porte alors une 
s4ric de titres oflSciels, dont quelques-uns sont illustres 
par r^pigraphie egyptienne de cette epoque (pp. 497, 
590, 597, 599-600, 613). La competence territoriale de 
ce fonctionnaire augmenta naturellement en proportion 
avec I’accroissement de Timportance de TEgypte; a la 
fin dll iv® sii‘cle, uu document officiel Tappelle q^di du 
Caire et du Vieux-Caire, d’Alexandrie, des deux sane- 
tuaires (la Mecque et Medine), de Damas (ou de Syrie), 
d’el-Ralibafi, d’el-Raq<jah, et du Magrib (pp. 599-600) : 
Barqah, la Sicile furent ajoutees plus tard (p. 611). 
Sa competence ratione materkv fut d’abord tres etendue ; 
juge au civil, il le fut aussi au criminel (p. 309); puis 
le nazar fTl-mazdlim fut une fonction distincte, qu‘ 
etait quelquefois donnee au q&di. Ses appointements 
varim’ent consid^rablement ; si certains q^dis jugeaient 
gratuitement (p. 339), d'autres acceptaient des remunera- 
tions tres elevees. Les traitements augmenteren^ 
naturellement: la principale raison vient de ce fait que 
la communaute rausulmane prit une importance toujours 
croissante. Voiei queli^ues chifFres: 200 dindrs par an 
de 69 a 83 H. (p. 317); 360 dinars, en 155-68 h. 
(pp. 369, 377, 378), 2,016 dinars [sicl en 199 H. (p. 421), 
3,016 dinars, eii 212 H. (p. 435); ces deux traitements 
durent etre exceptionnels, et Kindi 6prouve le besoir 
d’insister (1 Jjb; L4<40 dindrs, en 311 H. 

(p. 531). Les fonctionnaires qui eiitourent le qadi finirent 
par etre nombreux: on peut en voir une liste, p. 468. 
La mosquee sert de tribunal, sauf au debut pour le£ 
Chretiens, qui etaient juges devant la porte, jusqu’en 
180 H. environ (pp. 390-1): il semble, cependant, qu’un 
jugement prononce ailleurs que dans la mosquee etait 
valable, mais le fait est exceptionnel (p. 374). A partir 
de la seconde inoitie du premier siecle de I h^gire, les 
jugements dtaient consignes dans un registre (p. 310 ; voir 

ot7n\ 
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On sait quel v61e important joue le t6moignage oral 
dans la legislation iniisulniane ; aussi les q&dis se mon- 
fci’aient-ils particulierement difficiles sur la moralile des 
temoins (p. 344), au point de ne pas accepter le temoignage 
d’un homine d'une tribu centre un homuie d’un autre gioupe 
(pp. 345-6) ; de inline le temoignage d'un chretien ou d un 
juif n'etait valable que centre un chretien ou un juif 
(p, 351) ; le temoignage d’un homuie etait facilement 
recuse par le q^dt k cause des opinions religieuses de cet 
homme (p. 422) ; e’est ainsi qu’au moment de la mihnah, 
ceux qui refusaient d adherer a la doctrine alors ofBcielle 
de la cieation du Coran ne pouvaient temoigner (pp. 446-7). 
Des enquetes discretes etaieiit faites par ordre du juge 
sur rhonorabilite des temoins (p. 361) * un fonctionnaire, 
nomme (dhib masdil (p. 441), en etait specialement 
charge, et Kindi noqs aflBrme que certaines peisonnes lui 
oftraient des pot8-de»\ in afin d’etre inscrits sur la liste des 
temoins (p. 385) ; cette liste se trouvait consignee dans 
un registre (p. 394), et une nouvelle enquete avait lieu 
tons les six mois (p. 422) , le temoignage des enfants etait 
admis dans les affaires criininelles (p. 351). Quelquefois, 
le q&di allait sur place se renseigner sur la realiie d’un 
fait — ^par exemple, dans le cas d’une contestation au siijet 
d’un mur mitoyen (p. 387) Les peines piononcees par le 
juge consistaient le plus sou vent en coups de fouet^ 
(pp. 383, 391-2,444); le q&di condamnait aussi le coupable 
a 6tre proinene dans la ville suivant un ceremonial donn6 
(pp. 328-9, 391, 404, 444, 452); a la prison (p. 593). 
Les injures contre la m6moire de Mahomet etaient punies 
de mort (pp. 382, 470) ; radultere,de lalapidation (p. 594). 
— II est a noter que le qSdi a toiijours 6t6 charge de 
radministration des biens des orphelins (pp. 326, 865, 386, 
390, 404, 405). 

Quelques corrections sent a faire : de nornbreux passages 
du texte etaient et restent tres obscurs et pretent matifere 
h disenssion. 
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f>ase ligne 

4 11 Lj j^\ , lire (voir Introd., p. 8). 

7 14 O.jlj lire ^ 

8 10 et n. 1 : 11 est certain que Tauteur du QdmUs 

a vonlu ramener ce nom a la forme d’un diminutif 

arabe, a cause de la prononciation connue de la 

derniere syllabo. En tout cas, c’est precisement la 

lecture Bullets qui est la seule a rejeter parmi celles 

que donnent les auteurs arabc's : le copte <|>€Xj&.€C 

a pu aboutir a Balbeis ou plutot Bilbei’s, qui est plus 

courant (cf. J Maspero et G. Wiet, Maienaux pour 
0 

servir d la gdographie de VEgypie^ i, pp. 45-6). 

8 12 ne pent pas rester. On peut corriger en 

jy , transcription de mandator (Casanova, trad, 
de Maqrizi, p. 116, n. 4), ou plutot enj^Jc^^, 
lecture qui respectc plus la grapbie, et qui deriverait 
de ^avBo<f)6pof;, porte-etendard (Amedroz, JEAS., 
1912, p. 266: M. Amedroz me prie de dire que 
cette idee lui a ete suggeree par M. E. W. Brooks). 

8 12 11 est curieux de voir que le manuscrit dont s*est servi 

Maqrlzt avait aussi une lacune en cet endroit. II 
avait lu (i, p. 289, 1. 27) jUb 

. M. Koenig (p. 3) proposait 
heureusement de liie ici . 


18 

18 

18 

19 


5 lire . 

n. 5 : i, p. 335, lire ii, p. 335. 

11 L’orthograplie du manuscrit etait a garder; elle 

est la plus frequente (J. Maspero et G. Wiet, op, cit , 
p. 51^. 

3 est encore une forme grammaticale, inventee par 

Y^ut : il est difficile de donner d’apr^s Y^ut ou le 
Qdmd.s la vraie prononciation de noms derivant du 
copte. D’ailleurs la forme actuelle Kherbeta (copte 
BPSlUT) contredit singulierement Taffirmation de 
Yaqut (cf J. Maspero et G. Wiet, op. cit., pp. 77-8). 

JRAS. 19U. » SO 
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20 15 lire ^y <X4^. 

21 n. 4 ] , _, 

h, p. 336, lire 11 , p. 336. 

23 n 6; 

33 10 lire . 

38 9 ( — lire plutot, avec Maqrlzi (i, p, 301, 1. 19), 

Mu*awiy<7i^ lui confera la priere, Fimpot et 
la guerre. 

38 n 2 : 101, lire 301. 

47 6 . II faut comme aux deux lignos precedentes 

mettre le conditioDnel ou ne pas fairc les 

autres corrections. 

48 12 ^^jSj , lire f 

60 9 1 11 faut bien lire , supposition faite 

59 1 j par M Guest, dans les Additions, pp. 69-70 ; rajouter 

ce nom a I’index, et siipprimer (pp. 622 et 623) 
et ^ ^ • 11 s agit d A-tlianase d Sdcsse, 

d^abord precepteur de ^Abd el-^AzIz ibn Mar wan ^ 
puis prepose aux finances d’^gypte (MaqrizI, 4d 
Wiet, ii, pp. 58, 186). 

68 2 jkxi , lire jAxj^ . 

73 14 yi, lire y certainement (voir Additions^ p 70). 

: nous proposerons, M. J, Maspero et njoi, la 
correction transcription du copte 

Lijy : le damm<i^ du Qdmtks est inexplicable. 

12 ) ^ ^ , 

80 loj tf'-' 

102 8 i’-JbJl, lire 

La lacune de la p. 101, 116, peut 4tre comblee 
& ikido du texte de Maqrizl (i, p. 308, 1 8), II faut 
lire j 

115 6 Lo contexte n’indique pas que se trouve dans la 

Haute -figypte, comrae le vout Tindex (p. 646). 

^ indique sufBsamment que est ici le 
nom d’une Mrah, or il n^ ^ q^^ dans le Delta que 
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nous trouvbns un district du nom de ^awwak (cf. 
J. Maspero et G Wiet, op. cit., p. 128), 

116 13 a ^te corrige a tort en dans les 

(p. 70). simple village, est different de 

^^,25^1 , district (cf. J. Maspero et G. Wiet, loc. cit , 
p. 32). 


136 14 lire avec Maqrizi (i, p. 309, 

1. 8), ou bien 

140 12 lire avec Maqrki (ed. Wiet, i, p. 337, 

1. 10, comme le propose la note de M. G^iest). 


155 3 ^ 

158 18 

168 18 
169 6 

17012, 14j 
158 17 

162 14 

197 

206 13 

213 16 


243 


t lire 


lire 


lire 


n. 2 : 813, lire 312. 

La forme est parfaitement correcte (clJ. Maspero 

et G. Wiet, i, p. 53). 

Tinnis n^existe pas dans les Oasis. II faut d’ailleurs 
lire, an lieu de : il y sejourna detiic ans, 

(Maqrizl, ii, p. 389, 1. 36). 

n. 1 : Manbub^i et Anbab^ sont des villages iris 
rapproches l*un de Tautre, mais non pas un groupe- 
ment a deux denon4nations (voir la carte deTEgypte 
au 1 : 50,000). 


275 11 j 

278 2 lire 

281 5 , lire . 

‘297 n. 4 : 320, lire 330. 

S05 10,11 Ka‘b ibn Yasar ibn pinnab etait le fils de la fille de 
Khalid ibn SinSn ; ce dernier etait consid^r^ par lea 
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Berb^res comme un prophete Je n’epiouve aucune 
difficulte a accepter la correction pioposee par 
M Torrey C* Al-Kindi’s History of the Qadts of 
Egypt ** : Amer Journ of Semitic Languages, xxvi, 
1910, p 190). M Gottheil avait edite 
sans mettre une note (p 6) ; a son tour, M, Guest 
donne sans alif, et il semble nous fouinir 

aussi le texte du manuscnt La le 9 on de M Gottheil 
est en fait bien nieilleure, et il faudiait lire 

La phiase cst alors ties compre- 
hensible, et les corrections ne sont pas risi^uees : 

pofesede un ahf en trop, et a etc eciit 
deux fois par le copiste 

327 10 , lire <dI1 Ju-^ . 

339 15 Torrey (p, 191) piopose . 

351 17 II faut lire corame p. 352, IL 2-3 ; 

365 3 Le Qd»m^ a encore \oulu rappi ocher ce nom 

de la forme grammaticale connue ; jhnsiste a 

nouveau : le QdmUft n’est pas un livre sur leciuel 
on puisse s’appuyei pour discuter la prononciation 
des noms geographiques de I’fcgypte. D’ailleurs 
M. Guest suit une raethode discutable ; quelle fut 
pour lui la veritable auto rite, Yaqut ou le Qdmus ? 
Yaqut donne Airtb, transcription de A-OpHfi.J (cf. 
J. Maspero et G. Wiet, op. cit^ pp 3-1), 

369 8 , lire . 

378 10 .J,lireU. 

384 5 Juja lire (Torrey, p. 193). 

403 1 , lire . 

413 14 ^ 4 X>- , lire . 

425 1 f lire jseP (Torrey, p. 194), et 

rajouter cetto page a Tindex. 
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466 10 La lacune contenaitprobablemei3t^^^Up.467,Ll3). 
498 15 lire (voir I’index). 

CorreHiom a V index . — a j outer p. 96, , aj outer 

p. 287, et lire p. 288 au lieu de 688. lire p. 94 au lieu 

de 93. , lire p. 143 au lieu de 341. , ajouter 

p. 247. Ajouter ^\<yJLt, p. 109. Li^, ajouter p. 280. 

w3 , ajouter p. 176. 

Dans Tarticlo cite plus liaut, M. Torrey propose d'autres 
corrections. 

G. WiET. 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 1914. 

Vol. 1, Pts. I-II. 

We welcome the appearance of this new quarterly 
devoted to the antiquities of the Nile Valley and 
published by the Egypt Exploration Fund. It is in 
form a large (piarto of handsome appearance, excellently 
printed, and with abundant illustrations. Among the 
articles in tlie first two numbers are to be distinguished 
those in which ProfesKSor Na\ ilie, the veteran excavator 
of the Fund, describes his discoveries at the so-called 
Osireion at Abydos. Here Professor Naville has unearthed 
a gigantic monument consisting of a hall over 100 feet 
long by 60 feet wide, which he identifies with the Pool 
of Osiris described by Strabo. It was, when he found 
it, partly filled with water, down to which staircases 
extended, and in the middle of which was a kind of 
island, while in the surrounding wails were sixteen niches 
or cells reminding liim of the “cells of Osiris ” ref erred 
to in the Book of the Dead. The whole construction 
is composed of huge blocks of red quartzite and other 
hard stones measuring as much as 15 by 8 feet, from 
which Professor Naville concludes that it must be 
contemporary with the Temple of the Sphinx at Gizeh, 
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or at any rate must belong to the pyramid-building age. 
Further excavation may possiblj’' reveal the purpose of 
this subterranean lake, whicli is not without parallel in 
other temples, such as that of Karnak, and may possibly 
be connected with the “ Mysteries or celebration of the 
funerary rites of Osiris. In the Journal are also included an 
article by Professor A, S. Hunt on Papyri and Papyrology, 
in which he gives a description of a new ode by Sappho 
containing more than live stanzas, replete with, in his own 
words, “ the simple directness and apparently effortless 
felicity of thought of her m horn the Greeks called 
simply the poetess '' as they called Homer “ the poet 
Dr. Alan Gardiner gives us also the tianslatiou of 
a new inscription now at St. Petersburg containing the 
predictions in the reign of Ainenemhat I of the T^^olfth 
Dynasty of a reader or scribe named Neferrohu. The 
prophecy, wdiich belongs to the class of those which are 
fulfilled because written after tlic event, tells us of woe 
after woe coming upon Egypt, when the Nile shall dry 
up until men can walk from bank to bank, tlie sun shall 
cease to shine for more than an Imur a day and the earth 
to bear fruit, and when man's hand shall be raised against 
his brother, until prosperity shall be restored by the 
advent of a king from the South, who is e\idently 
Amenen>hat himself. There is also an excellent article 
by Captain H. D. Lyons, wliich explains, for the first 
time in detail, the new law relating to the excavation and 
sale of Egyptian antiquities and which should be studied 
by every tourist. There are furtlier valuable summaries 
of all recent books and papers dealing with ancient 
Egypt; and, as Mr. J. G. Milne contributes an article 
on what he supposes to be a caricature of Antony and 
Cleopatra scratched on an ibis-jar found at Abydos, it 
will be seen that appeal is made in the new journal to 
the general reader as well as to the archsaologist. 


F T. 
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Early Zoroastrianism. The Hibbert Lectures for 1912, 
2nd series. By J. H. Moulton, D.Lit., D.D., late 
Fellow ^King's College, Cambridge, pp, 468. London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1913. 10a 6d. net. 

In these lectures the author of the recent Cambridge 
manual on Early Religioita Poetry of Persia seeks to 
establish tlie historical character of Zarathushtra and his 
teaching and to trace the oiigin and development of the 
reformation effected by that prophet in the ancient 
religion of Persia. Owing to the scantiness of trustworthy 
historical material for the early periods the treatment of 
this tlieme is necessarily to a great extent speculative, 
but to this task Dr. ]\Ioultou brings an intimate 
acquaintance with most ot the recent research on the 
subject, amongst which it is noticeable that the sources 
in Dr. Hastings’ great EueyclojKtdia of Religion and 
Ethics are freely utilized. Upon these data and on his 
own study of the Avesta, the author, in attempting to 
reconstruct the history of the unknown past, rears manj" 
fresh theories of his own, more or less plausible, if not 
always convincing. His arguments, mainly linguistic, 
are always interesting and suggestire, and he frankly 
invites criticism thereon. 

The Gdthas, now^ considered to be the oldest portion of 
the Avesta and the primary source of our knowledge of 
Zoroastrianism, are upheld against the denial of their 
antiquity enshrined in the Introduction to the English 
translation of the Avesta in the Sacred Books of the East. 
Since Darmesteter wrote in 1893, liowever, the great 
advances in Oriental research have made it clear (as shown 
by West, Mills, Jackson, and others) that the Gatha part 
of the Parsi canon preceded by several centuries the 
school of Philo of Alexandria, from which Darmesteter 
believed that some of the leading tenets of Zoroaster 
had been borrowed. In defending and expounding the 
originality of the Avesta, Dr. Moulton discards as incorrect 
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the term Zend-Avesta for the sacred book, as well as 
Zend for the language, and uses instead “ Gathas ” and 
** Later Avesta” (the “Younger Avesta” o| others) for 
the former and “ Gathic ” and “ Later Avestan for the 
latter, thougli he retains Vendidad (or properly Vendfdad) 
for the magical ritual, even if it is a misreading for 
Videvdat. “ Parsism ” to denote the religion of the 
Parsis, sounds to us less satisfactory or phonetically 
correct than the familiar “ Parsiisni 

Althoiigli the glimpses obtained of Zoroaster in the 
Avesta and in Parsi tradition reveal an eminently human 
personality, no agreement lias yet been reached respecting 
his date. There are strong reasons for placing the prophet 
and his Gathas several generations earlier than the Parsi 
traditional date of 660-583 nc., and l>r. Moulton “would 
like to give it ” as the eleventh century B.C. (p. 412) ; but, 
in seeking for support for such a conjectural date, is it 
not taking unwarrantable liberties with his authority to 
suggest that the estimate for Zoroaster by Xanthus the 
Lydian, at “six thousand years before Xerxes** (p. 77), 
should be altered to six hnndred years (p. 410), in the 
face of the fact that all the other native Greek historians 
also place Zoroaster’s epoch ut a date corresponding to 
about 6000 B.C. ? It is indeed difficult to explain why 
the Greek historians Plutarch, Diogem^s, and Hcrniodorus, 
writing wdthin two centuries of the advent of Zoroaster 
according to Paisi tradition, should place that epoch 
so far back in remote antiquity as six millenniums. In 
attempting to account also for the remarkable omission 
by Herodotus of all mention of Zoroaster in describing in 
considerable detail the system associated with his name, 
Dr, Moulton concludes that the Father of History obtained 
his knowledge of this religion “from strata wholly 
untouched by Zarathushtra’s teaching Is this conclusion 
justifiable or even probable in the view of the generally 
accepted fact, summarized by Eawlinson, the chief 
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exponent of the great historian, that “Herodotus had 
travelled in Persia and derived much of his information 
from Persian informants”'^ In tlie discussion of these 
historical points it would, we think, have conduced to 
greater clearness had the known dates of contempoiary 
writers and inscriptions been more freely cited, and 
repeated when necessarj’ ; for in treating the different 
aspects of the subjects thne is considerable o\erlapping 
and incidental references to diffeient peiiods which, in 
the absence of specified dates, lends somewhat to confuse 
the leader. 

The relationship of Zoioaster to the Magian cult is 
descanted on at consideiable length. To the Greeks 
Zoroaster is alw’ays a “ Magus ’ . In ])r. Moulton s opinion, 
liowever, the Magi were indigenous priests or shamans of 
low culture and non-Aiyan lace, and the name he believes 
moans “slave They A\ere the leaders of the non-Aryan 
population of Media, and it was against these Magi tliat 
Zoroaster directed his reformation. Yet these same 
despised “slaNes” and aliens contiivtd to secure the 
priesthood of the reformed religion ! . 

Mazdali or ‘ The Wise [Loid] ’ was supposed to be 
a title of God, introduced by Zoroaster, w^ho usually 
addresses the supreme god Ahura Mazdah ,i\\Q Ormazd 
of later times ; but it is found in the insciiption of 
Assur-bani-pal of 668-626 B.c., that is befoie the epoch 
of Zoroaster as a teacher, according to the Parsi traditional 
date. In the same connexion w^hen referring to the 
famous trilingual inscription of Darius the author 
invariably spells the name of the place “Behistan”, 
instead of the classical form of Behistun, introduced by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, the discoverer and decipherer of that 
inscription. If this be not a recurrent printer’s error, 
some explanation or reference was desirable for the 
altered form. The latest authoritative exposition of this 
name, by Dr. Mills in the Encyclopcedia of Religion and 
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Ethics, ii, 450, makes no mention of such a form : the 
present-day name of the village is BUsiffln or Blsutiiny 
and the last two syllables are interpreted as the equivalent 
of the Sanskrit sthiina, a pillar, with reference to the 
columnar form of the rock (or, as the present writer 
might venture to suggest, to the great monolith in its 
neighbourhood). If tlie place (lat. 34*75, E. long. 47*35) 
is really the Bagistanon ” of Diodorus Siculus (A.D. fiist 
century), this might indicate for the last syllable the 
familiar affix 6thdn, which has been generally corrupted 
into sfan by European cartographers, but Belli stan ” is 
neither one nor the other. 

A novel ethnological theory is propounded to account 
for the occurrence of the names of Indian Vedic gods in 
the famous Hittite inscriptions of about 1400 B.c. 
discovered by Winckler at Boghazi-keui — in about 
40 N. latitude and 34*5 E. longitude, that is so far west 
in Asia Minor as to be almost north-west of Palestine, and 
only about 400 miles east of Constantinople. So very 
western a location for pioto-Indo-Aiyan gods does not 
fit in vith tlie cuneiit theory of the probable date of 
the Indo-Iranian separation. To cxjilain this difficulty 
Dr. Moulton imagines ‘‘ a prehistoric migration out of 
India backwaids to the north-west”. Such an 
hypothesis, however, unsupported by any known fact or 
probability, cannot, w^e fear, be seriously considered. Nor 
do wre think that the authoi has established his conclusion 
that ‘‘l^arsism” is practically ‘‘independent of Babylon. 

. . . The complete freedom of Early Zoroastrianism from 

such [Babylonian] influence comes out more and more 
clearly from the inquiry ... we may dismiss all round 
the notion that Parsism owes anything to the religion of 
the powerful culture on her west*'. For none of the 
arguments adduced appear to us to affect materially 
Meyer*s emphatic conclusion that “Babylon . . . influenced 
most strongly the civilization and religion of Iran . 
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Ancient Persia was in direct geographical contact with 
Babylonia, and the leading traits of the ref6rmed religion, 
as ascribed to Zoroaster, had for a inillennium pieviously 
been prominent in Semitic Babylonia, such as the dualistic 
notion of the perpetual conflict between the primordial 
poweis of Light (and Tiuth) and Darkness (and Evil), 
dominated by the supreme monotheistic ideal. It is 
admitted that the great Mothei -Goddess, Ishtar of Dabjdoii, 
was borrowed by the Iranians for their Anahita, and she 
is found to be actually present in Zoioastrianism about 
the flftl) century nc. by the inscriptions. Herodotus 
records that in his day Iranian tradition related that the 
religion “ came from the Assyrians and the Arabians ” , 
also the fact, noted elsewheic with approval by Dr. Moulton, 
that “the P(*rsians adopt foreign customs most leadily of 
all men”. If this be so, and the Achaemenian Persians 
l)orio\M^d from Egypt, as the author notes, the winged 
solar disc as a symbol of the deity, why should it be 
improbable that their predecessors, a few generations 
before, did not boriow from their immediate and older 
civilized neiglibours, the Babylonians, those elements 
in their religion which are found to be essentially 
identical ^ 

Theie is a veiy full index, but in a book dealing to 
a great extent with the origin and migiations of ancient 
religion and culture, by modern methods, tlie want of 
a map is a serious omission 

These are some of the more outstanding points that 
seem to us to invite notice; but the book deals with 
a wide range of associated topics, and Dr. Moulton has 
done good service in putting forward so many ingenious 
theories, which by provoking discussion will doubtless 
-contribute towards the advance of our knowledge. 


Ti A WAnnTC’ 
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Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir. By Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1914. 

An account o£ this palace, discovered by Miss Bell in 
1909 — a real romance of travel — and already described 
all too briefly in Amuraih to Amiirath and in tlie 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, at last appears in a form 
worthy of it. The book contains a minute description of 
the palace, to which some forty-four plates are devoted ; 
t a description, with plans and illustrations of three small 
buildings in its vicinit}^ and new plans of Kasr i Shirin, 
made by Miss Bell. 

The book is, further, a comparative study and summing 
up of all the work that lias been done, up to the present, 
on the genesis of iVIohammedan arcliitecture. Here is 
traced out the way in which the architecture of Meso- 
potamia, thrown into the melting-pot in the first century oi 
the Flight, and fanned by \arious influences, part Persian, 
part Byzantine, yet ever steadied by its own structural 
tradition, emerged after two centuri<‘s, stamped witli an 
individuality of its own. But we learn also its history 
and evolution at a still earlier period, when, affected tiist 
by the plans of Hittite palaces, and later by the waM‘ of 
Hellenism commencing with the triumphant progress of 
Alexander and far from extinct under the Farthians, it 
underwent distinctly marked modifications. The genesis 
of the early Mohamrnc'dan palace plan is traced back in 
an exhaustive and masterly manner. XJkhai<Jir, though 
an isolated example on the eastern side of the desert, is 
shown to he merely one of a series, of wliich the western 
side aflTords numerous examples, testifying to the slow and 
reluctant transition of a people and their princes from 
nomad life to settled existence ; a culmination desired by 
Mohammed, wdio could not help at times expressing his 
fears that his people would abandon the centres of reunion. 

For an explanation of the architectural scheme of 
Ukhai<Jir we must first look. Miss Bell says, to Sasanian 
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palaces, sucli as Kasr i Shirin. Their plan is almost 
always a development of the liwan type. Eastern palaces, 
we are told, are composed of a number of self-contained 
'' baits ”, i.e. courts, with halls or liwan groups on the 
north and south sides, which serve in turn as summer and 
winter quarters. These '' baits ” are so arranged that 
ultimately there is a court left o\er. This, Miss Bell tells 
us, is in accordance with Professor Koldeway’s brilliant 
generalization that the palaces of antiquity may be 
divided into three types, viz., the Babylonian or injunctive 
plan, as abo\ e, which is also that of Ukhaidii ; the Greek 
or coujuncti\e, in which the chambers are so placed that 
ultimately a court results, and the Italiot or disjuncti\e, 
which creates a kind of couit by sundering a roof that 
was originally continuous. The liwan itself is traced back 
to the khiltoi palaces of the Southern Hittites, from one of 
the thirteenth century J3 c. at Ziudjirli, through intervening 
examples of the tenth and seventh centuries. Its evolution 
is dominated by the monumental gateway. “ To the 
Parthian interpi-etation of the venerable khilani scheme 
the Moslem East has remained unswer\ingly true.” The 
liuge Parthian liwan, rendered possible by the monumental 
vault, with its interior space unbroken by piers or columns, 
took the fancy of the Sasanians, and lias remained 
a persistent feature of domestic architecture down almost 
to the present day. 

Ukhaidir in many respects derives fiom Kasr i Shirin, 
but the great hall, corresponding to the monumental 
gateway of the Hittites, belongs to a system of defence 
absent from the Sasanian palaces, since these stood in 
large pleasure gardens. The flanking towers of the 
encompassing wall are shown to be a device in fortification, 
purely Eastern in origin, yet, though the legionary camp 
was powerless to affect the ancient palace plan, it affected 
the enclosing wall. At Ukhaidir we find the four 
gateways of the Roman camp, one in the centre of each 
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face, though the Eastern practice liad been to have one 
entrance only. Later, at Saniarra, in the great palace of 
Balkuwara — almost a town in itself — are found the 
crossed thoroughfares which weie once the Via Principalis 
and the Via Prgetoria. 

Chapter v treats of the genesis of tlie fa^*ade and its 
decoration. Here, again. Miss Bell, with immense learning, 
traces back each decorative motive and constructive 
featuie thiough a chain of buildings to its eailiest known 
example, estimating in this way, as can be done by no 
other method, the exact origin and extent of the streams 
of influence which, flowing together, have made the style. 
She refers with approval t<j the comparison which 
Dr. Heizfeld has diawn between the triple-arched fa(;ade 
at Hatra, in which the central arch surpasse.s its flanking 
arches in height and span, and the fayade of the triple 
Roman triumphal aieh. This Helhuiistic triple-arched 
scheme suited the liwan scheme, in that it pro\ided the 
great central vault opening together with side vaults 
affording abutment. The two openings into these side 
vaults, /Voni the facade, weie, however, an innovation. 

Chapter vi treats of the e\ olution of the mosque plan 
during the first six centuries of Islam. Tracing its 
development with minute detail, Miss Bell shows it to 
have been simply an extension of the idea of the primiti\e 
Arab courtyard, which itself was always invested with 
a kind of sanctity. The mosque at Mecca, of course, was 
a thing apart, its arrangement could never be tlie same as 
that of ordinary mosques, in fact Tabari is quoted as saying: 
**And such was the mosque (at that time), with the 
exception of the mosque at Mekkah which they would 
not imitate.” The first mosque was the courtyard of 
Mohammed’s liouse at Medina; tlie congregation faced 
Jerusalem (i.e. north), and on this side there was a roof of 
woven palm-leaves, supported on wooden columns. After 
his quarrel with the Jews everything was reversed, a door 
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was piei'ced on the northern side and the congregation 
faced Mekkah (i.e. south). Improvements were carried out 
by Uthraan and later by al-Walid. The earliest mosques 
were built on columns, the earliest extant example of 
a mosque with the arches resting on piers, being. 
Miss Bell says, probably that at Harran, parts of ^hich 
may date from the eighth century. It is inteiesting tc 
learn that the maksura and the mihrab weie copied, the 
one from the Imperial enclosed dais of Byzantine churches, 
the other from the Christian apse. The mihrab was 
received with some reluctance by Islam, it was considerec 
to be the least holy part of the mosque, and the Imam was 
earnestly warned not to take up his position within it. 
In keeping with this idea, the exceedingly eaily mihral 
in the mosque courtyard at Ukliaidir is entirely without 
decoration. Towards the close of the Umayy^d perioc 
the two steps and a seat of the Prophet's minbar gave 
way to the high pulpit. Miss Bell thinks this probably 
came from Christianity also, as the minbar which was se 
up in the time of 'Abd al-Aziz ibn Marwto (A.D. 685-705] 
in the mosque of ^Amr is said to have been taken froii: 
a Christian church. 

Continuing the history of the evolution of the mosque 
plan, Miss Bell gives on plate 92 a plan of the so-callec 
mosque of Salah al-Diu at Mayafarqin. Tliis plan is o' 
great interest, as it is one of the earliest yet published o' 
a mosque in wliich the dome plays an important part. 
Up to this time the arcaded cloister type appears to have 
prevailed, at least in Mesopotamia and Egypt, though this 
may not have been the case in Persia. The central part 
of this mosque dates from the second half of the twelftl 
century ; the wings are later. An illustration of its verj 
finely decorated fafade is also given. 

The date of Ukhaidir is discussed in the last chapter 
It cannot be earlier than 711, Miss Bell says, because i 
contains p mihrsb, a feature not introduced into Tslp-m til 
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A.D, 709-11, according to Makrizi. Its latest date she 
considers to be the khalifate of Harixn al- Rashid ; its 
most probable date architecturally to be about a.d. 750. 

lu conclusion, it is not too much to say that under each 
heading Miss Bell, with the whole available literature at 
her ^nger-tips, exhausts her subject, and the book is 
a model for all time of the scientific method. 

K. A. C. Cbeswell. 

Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties 
AND OF Sasanka, Kjng OF Gauda. By John 
Allan, MA,, Assistant in the Depaitment of Coins 
in the British Mubeum. 8vo ; pp. cxxx\ iii, 184, with 
twenty-four plates. London : printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum : 1914. 

The time is so shoit, and the available space in this 
number of the Journal is so small, that we can do little 
more than say that this volume is a most worthy successor 
to the previous Catalogues of Coins issued by the 
Department of the British Museum to which Mr. Allan 
belongs, and congratulate him warmly on the work that 
Ixe has done : he has made his mark at once, publicly, as 
an authority in the Indian numisinatic field. His book 
gives us a treatment of the Gupta coins which goes far 
beyond anything that has been previously published about 
them ; and the whole of the Introduction, pp. i to cxxxv, 
is full of most interesting reading, on the history, 
geography, and chronology, as well as the technical 
numismatic details. A specially interesting detail is that 
Mr. Allan has brought out in § 128 the point that many 
of the legends are metrical. The fact is incontestable ; 
and an important thing connected with it is that 
Mr, Allan's detection of it has enabled him to make 
material improvements in tine readings of several of the 
legends. Further, in Macdonald’s Coin Types (1905), 
n. 243. we were told that the oldest known clear example 
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of a metrical inscription on a coin seemed to be a Greek 
hexameter line on Byzantine coins which were probably 
struck by Romanus IV (a.d. 1067-70). It is, thus, 
doubly interesting to find instances in India dating from 
seven centuries before that time. 

Though, for tlie reasons stated above, any attempt at 
a detailed review is out of the question, a few running 
comments may be made on that part of the Introduction 
which deals with the history and chronology. 

In § 22 for Mantaraja of Kaurala ” read ‘‘ Mantaraja 
of Kaurala”, or better ‘"Kurala” or “Koiala”, and in 
note 6 thereon for “ read “ J?./.” The only other 

slip in the book which I detect is anuwdra, for amisvdra, 
in § 150. 

In § 24 Mr. Allan has notified an improvement on my 
rendering of line 24 of the Allahabad Prasasti of 
Samudragupta : in the word garutmadaiika the allusion 
is to charters bearing the Garuda seal : not to coins 
marked with a Garuda. And, by the way, I may notify 
two other improvements in my treatment of that record, 
which, I think, ha\e not been put on recoiJ as yet: in 
line 16 for '"giina-mati-vidushdrh read ^gxuia Hi cidus/tdin; 
and note that in line 30-1 the passage from praddna to 
payaJi is a verse, in the Prithvibhara metre. 

In § 38 it might have been noted tliat another name 
of Cliandragupta II, disclosed by the Sanchi inscription of 
A.D, 412, was Devaraja: the point, brought to notice by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ind, Ant, 1913, p. 160, seems 
undeniable. 

As Mr. Allan has said in § 40, the Vahlikas of the 
Meharauli iron pillar inscription certainly cannot be the 
people of Balkh : this is marked plainly by the statement 
in the record that it was on crossing the Seven Mouths of 
the Indus that Chandra conquered the Vahlikas; which 
statement locates these people somewhere in the south of 
the modern Baluchistan, some six hundred miles at least 

51 
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from Balkh, which is even on the north of the Hindu 
Kush. The identity of the king Chandra of this record 
still remains more or less open to question. On this point 
mention may be made, without prejudice of a proposal 
advanced by Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu in 1895 and 
supported by M. M. Haraprasad Shastri in IncL Ani,, 1 913, 
p. 217, to identify him with a Maharaja Chandravarman, 
king of Pushkarana (Pokaran in Jodhpur), mentioned in 
an inscription at Susunia in the Bankura District, Bengal, 
and to take him as one of the rulers who were subdued by 
Samudiagupta. This pioposal may be thought o\er when 
we have a facsimile and full treatment of the Susunia recoid. 

In I 57 Mr. Allan has shown cleaily that Puragupta is 
not Skandagupta ; and in § 58 he has made it highly 
probable Prakasaditya was jiot Puragupta. 

In § 60 he has brouglit to notice a new king of the 
Gupta series, Chandragupta III, with tlie secondary luuin* 
Dvada^aditya. 

In § 64 he has reopened the question of the identity of 
the Yasodhannan and Vishijuvardhana of the Mandasor 
inscription of A.D. 532-33, and has expressed the opinion, 
in accordance with my original treatment of the record, 
that the two persons were separate, and that Yasodhaiman 
was the suzerain of Vishnuvaidhana. The question is not 
an easy one. But, on the whole, I am inclined to agree 
with him, and to coiisider that 1 acted too complacently 
and without enough thought when I accepted the opposite 
view in an obiter dictum to which I gave utterance in 1896. 

The genealogical table of the Gupta Dynasty on 
p. cxxxvi might, with advantage, have been placed more 
prominently, by putting it to face § 9. 

This hurried notice does but scanty justice to Mr. Allan's 
volume : but a glance into the book itself will at once 
secure the attention of anyone who is interested in the 
subject with which it deals. 


j. F. Fleet. 
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Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahoke. 
Vol. I : Indo-Greek Coins. Vol. IT : Coins of the 
Mughal Emperors. By R. B. Whitp.head, I.C.S. 
Oxford, 1914. 

The publication of these two excellent volumes gives at 
length a woithy representation of the fine collection of 
Oriental Coins in the Lahore Museum, and one wliich 
would hav e d<dighted the heart of the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers, 
to whom not only the Lahore Collection but Oriental 
numismatics in general owes so much. Mr. Rodgers 
devoted many yeais of poorly remunerated labour to the 
collection and description of these coins, but the catalogue 
as it appeared in 1893, without any illustrations, was no 
ei'edit to the Government of the Panjab. More enlightened 
and liberal \iew’S now ple^ail, and the present catalogue 
(published, like the Calcutta Catalogue of 1906~8, by the 
Clarendon Press) lacks nothing in the w^ay of printing and 
illustrations to enable it to lank in the first grade of 
numismatic wmrks. 

Mr. R. B. Whitehead must also be congratulated on the 
fulness and ability of his treatment of the subject. He 
had already showm himself, in some excellent articles in 
the numismatic supplements of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, to be possessed of all the qualifications necessary 
for an important and difficult work like this, and it could 
not have been entrusted to better hands. 

The two volumes now published deal with *two very 
distinct branches of numismatics, vol. i with the Indo- 
Greek Coins, and vol. ii with the coins of the Mughal 
Emperors of India. 

Voltiine I 

The acquisition of the Indo-Greek coins from the 
Bloazby Collection has raised the Lahore cabinet to a high 
level, and the collection must now be considered a richer 
one than that of the Indian Museum as illustrated in 
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Mr. Vincent Smithes fine catalogue, and is indeed richer 
than the British Museum Collection was in 1886 when 
Dr. Gardner's catalogue was issued. The number of coins 


under the various heads 

dealt 

wdth in \ol. 

i may 

compared as follow's: — 
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Indian Mnseum 
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Labor 

Greek 

515 

846 

698 

Indo- Scythian, Indo- 

Parthian, etc. . . 

46i 

278 

541 

Kushan 

877 

822 

241 


In the quality of the collection the Lahore Museum 
can liardly compete with the British Museum, which 
contains the unrivalled cabinet brought together by 
Sir A. Cunningliam during his life-long work on Indian 
archfleology and numismatics It is nc\eitheless very lich 
in good and rare specimens, derived from early HiuK, 
from Mr. C. J. Rodgers, and from the Bh^azby Collection 
purchased in 1911. The only known coins of one king, 
Polyxenos (which have been in the White King and 
Bleazby cabinets), are now in the Lahore Museum. 
Attention may also 1x5 drawn to the lare coins of Sirato I, 
Hippostratos, Telephos, Theophilos, Artemidoros, and 
Nikias. 

Turning to the other coins in this volume, which 
succeed those of the Greek kings, the first series to be 
considered is that of the kings called by Mr. Whitehead 
Indo-Scythian, followed by those of the Indo-Parthians 
and the Kushans. In all these there is much of interest 
in the collection. The name “vSaka" for the hist and 
second of these dynasties, as used by Cunningham, has 
been given up, without, I think, any sufficient reason. 
Vincent Smith classifies both classes as Indo-Parthian, 
and holds that all the kings, including Maues and his 
successor, are of Arsakidan origin. At present tlie 
evidence does not seem to me to justify this view, and 
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I think Mr. Whitehead was well advised in adhering in 
the main to Cunningham s classification. On the whole, 
I think that '' Saka ” should be used for the kings of the 
first class and the name Indo> Parthian restricted to those 
of obviously Parthian aflSnities. 

The Lahore Collection is very full in these classes, it 
includes the unique gold coin of Athama (already described 
by Professor Rapson in part vi of Notes on Indian Coins 
and l!^eals) snd a fine scries of silver coins of Azilises 
formerly in the Bleazby Collection. Among these the 
Didrachma (No. 832) showing Lakshmi between two 
edephants is very remarkable as an early appearance of 
an Indian divinity (in a still persisting type) on the coins 
of a foreign invader. In this connexion allusion may be 
made to the scpiare copper coin of Maues (pi. x, 31), in 
which the seated figure is described as “ a king to front 
seated cross-legged on square cushion Mr. Yincent 
Smith (Indian Museum Cat., p. 40, 12) consideis this 
figure to represent a king or deity. The description of 
the coin in the B.M. Cat. (p. 71, 20) calls the figure 
a king, and says there is a sword on his knees, but a close 
examination of the plates and of three specimens in iny 
possession fails to confirm the presence of a sword, the 
horizontal line to the right being probably part of the 
seat. The attitude of the figure seems to justify its 
identification as a seated Buddha, very like the seated 
figure on Kanishka’s coin (B.M. Cat., pi. xxxii, 14). If 
this attribution is correct it is probably the earliest 
appearance of Buddha in coinage. Mr. Vincent Smith 
has already recognized the figure of Buddha on a coin of 
Kadaphes (JASB., 1897), of which a good specimen 
appears in this Catalogue (pi. xvii, 29), and, following 
the hitherto accepted chronology, he was justified in 
considering it as pi^ior to the appearance of Buddha on 
Kanishka's coins, but Maues must take us bock to an 
earlier period. 
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The classification of tlie coins of Sober Megas has long 
been a subject of controversy. His coin types associate 
him with the Sakas and Parthians, while on other grounds 
he may be considered as connected with the early Kushans. 
At present, until more light is thrown on this subject, it is 
advisable to place him, as Mr. Whitehead has done, at the 
end of the Parthian series. The much debated Heraos or 
Miaos has been placed next to him, but perhaps it would 
have been better to accept him as a sub-ruler under 
the early Kushtos and classify the coins accordingly with 
those of the Kushan kings. 

The Kuslito series is also full and instructive, and the 
catalogue should be consulted by all interested in recent 
discussions on the chronology of this period, and on the 
development of Buddhist and Hindu worship as shown hy 
figures and emblems on the coins. In addition to the coin 
of Maues above-mentioned (which I consider to show the 
figure of a seated Buddha), there are already Buddhist 
symbols on the Aspavarma coins of Azes, the “ Sasa ” 
type of Gondophernes, and the coins of Zeionises (all 
illustrated in this catalogue), and attention may also be 
drawn to the coin attributed by Mr. Whitehead to Gondo- 
phernes and Aspavarma which bears the same symbol 
(pi. XV, 35), It is not, however, till the establishment of 
Kushan rule that these symbols become frequent. The 
Buddha coin of Kadaphes has been alluded to above. 
Kanishka gives a small place in his pantheon to Buddha 
and a rather larger one to j^iva, and on the coins of the 
later Kushans the figures of 6iva with his bull and 
Lakshmi become predominant ; while Wema-Kadphises 
also adopts the figure of Siva with Nandi, accompanied 
by the Buddhist symbol. The eclectic pantheon appears 
only on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. These and 
other similar developments may be advantageously studied 
in this catalogue, which is more comprehensive than any 
yet published, containing as it does descriptions of all 
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known types as well as those in the Lahore Museum. 
This arrangement is highly to be commended and adds* 
greatly to the usefulness of the Catalogue. 

M. Longwoeth Dames. 

( To he conttnued . ) 


Ancient India from the Earliest Times to the 
First Century a.d. By K J. Rapson, M.A., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge 
and Fellow of St. John’s College. Crown 8vo : 
pp. viii, 199, with six plates and two maps. 
Cambridge: the University Press : 1914. 

This little book does not aim at covering the same 
extensive ground with Dr. Barnett’s Antiquities of India, 
published last year, but is directed to examining the 
Sources of Indian history — literary, both indigenous and 
foreign ; and inscriptional and numismatic — for the period 
from B.C. 1200 to the end of the first century a.d., and 
to giving a brief sketch of the chronological results. 
As would of course be the case with anything written 
by Professor Rapson, it is both good reading and useful. 
And it is for the most part sound. But, not unnaturally, 
it lays itself open to a little friendly criticism in some 
details. 

In the first place, the book seems to be not quite up- 
to-date. On p. 75, in respect of the historical chapters 
in the Puranas it is remarked that many apparent 
discrepancies and contradictions may disappear when the 
text has been critically edited. But the long-wanted 
critical edition was given to us by Mr. Pargiter, in his 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, a year ago. 

And it classes among the literary sources two works 
which it is really surprising to find accepted so seriously. 
It is difficult to understand how anyone can propose, in 
tKe present day, to attach any historical value to 
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(1) the Gargi-Saiiiliita, — or, to speak more correctly, the 
^ugapurana, which claims to be a cliapter of the Gargi- 
Samhita, — which is used ou p, 131 as an authority for 
occurrences of the time of Menander and thereabouts; 
and (2) to the Kalikacharyakatha, which is used on 
p. 143 for the uncompromising assertion on p. 184, in 
respect of the era of B.c. 58, that : — The establishment 
of this eia marks the defeat of the Oakas in Malava 
by a king who is known as Vikramadiiya.’' The 
Kalikacharyakatha is a late Jain work, based on legends 
about a fabulous king Vikiamadiiya ^^hich mix up 
hopelessly the two (‘ras of B c. 58 and a d. 78 , and it 
furnishes absolutely no basis for the real e\ents of tliat 
period. As regards the other work, the Yugapuiana 
is an apocryphal production, of th(‘ most feeble kind, 
about which we need say no more, be} ond n^ferring to some 
remarks already made in this Journal, 1912. p. 792 3: 
we may be sure that it was not written either by Gaiga, 
who flourished about a.ix 400, or by Vriddha-Garga, who 
is to be placed bet^^eell A D. 250 and 350, and that it is 
worth nothing at all historically. 

Some of the statements about results challenge remaik. 
For instance, it is said on pp. 20, 107, tluit Asoka s empire 
included all India with the exception of the extieme 
South* But the records of Aboka at Biahmagiri and its 
neighbourhood in Mysore do not mark local sovereignty. 
The most southern of liis inscriptions which do that are 
those at Girnar in Kathiawar on the west and at Dhauli 
and Jaugada in the east* And the indications tlius 
given limit AiSOka's empire in India itself to the teriitory 
above tlie Narbada and the Mahanadi, with just tlie 
exception of the KaliBga provinces which he conquered 
on the eastern coast. The Narbada and Mahanadi rivers 
were always a great dividing-line of sovereignty prior 
to the Mughal period : and there are no sound reasons 
for thinking that at any time during the earlier period 
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any great northern power prevailed on the south of that 
line, or vice versa, except to a small extent occasionally 
at either end of the line. 

On p. 141 we are told that king Moga of the record on 
the Taxila plate dated in the year 78 “is without doubt 
to be identified with Manes, since Moga is merely 
a dialectical variant of il/oa, the Indian equivalent of the 
name Maues found on the coins Incidentally, as 
regards the last remark, aie we really to look on Moa as 
the Indian equivalent of Matter, or Mmies as the Greek 
equivalent of Moa ^ The latter is, in my opinion, the 
better way of taking this and many other analogous 
double presentations of names on the coins. However, 
the question is as to the identity of Moa-Maues and Moga. 

The I'eal basis for it, though it does not seem to be 
stated ill this book, is that, unless we do identify the two 
persons, then Moa-Maues has no inscriptions and Moga 
has no coins. But various other rulers besides Moga could 
easily be mentioned, in whose cases no coins have been 
found. And Moa-Maues certainly does not stand alone in 
having no inscriptions : in fact, out of the numerous 
foreign rulers to whose class he belongs, Antialcidas alone, 
as stated on p. 184, has been found mentioned in an 
inscription. Such a basis gives no reason for the proposed 
identification. Nor does the fact that a medial g between 
vowels is liable to disappear, so that Moga and Moa may 
be taken as one and the same name : that is certainly so : 
but it is as certainly not the case that every such g 
disappears ; and, in any circumstances, identity of name 
does not establish identity of person. 

In connection, too, with this identification, it is 
suggested on p. 142, by way of finding for Moga the 
early date which is indispensable in making him to be 
Moa-Mau§s, that the year 78 of the record on the Taxila 
plate belongs to a reckoning dating from the beginning of 
the reign of Mithradates I of Parthia in B.c. 171. “But 
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— [it is added] — it must be admitted that there is no 
evidence of the existence of such an ora/* Quite so. And 
the point that a reckoning running from B.c. 17 1 would 
give a date for Moa-Maues in b.c. 93, more or less suitable 
to the indications of his coins (but in reality too late by 
about a quarter of a century), is a very insufficient reason 
for imagining the existence of a reckoning which cannot 
be traced anywhere else ; which the Parthians, who had 
already the Seleucidan era of b.c. 312 and their own era 
of B.C. 248, did not at all require ; and which could not l)e 
of the slightest use for any intelligible purposes to people 
in India. In this suggestion we have simply another 
instance of an almost incomprehensible desire to be 
always discovering some new reckoning, and that, if 
possible, a foreign one, rather than tiy to arrange and 
interpret the Indian records by means of well-established 
Indian eras. 

However free from doubt Professor Rapsoa may be in 
his view of this matter, I, for one, have, on my side, no 
doubt that Moga is certainly not to be identified with 
Moa-Maues; that this will become undeniably clear if we 
ever succeed in obtaining coins of Moga; aitd that the 
year 78 of the Taxila record of him is the year 78 of the 
era of B.c. 58, and places him in a.d. 22 : for my full 
statement of the case in this matter see this Journal, 
1913, p. 1000. 

In this book there are other details, too, in respect of 
which there is certainly not the absence of doubt at which 
Professor Eapson has arrived. However, they are moot- 
points in respect of which he has and is entitled to his 
convictions, and other people have and are entitled to 
theirs ; and only time can show, by discoveries not yet 
made, which side is right. Meanwhile, this book, which 
is probably a forerunner to another treatment of the same 
subject in which some of the statements made in it may 
possibly be modified, may be cordially recommended to 
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students of the matters with which it deals, provided that 
they read it with the knowledge that there are different 
opinions about some of those matters. 

J. F. Fleet. 

Psalms of the Early Buddhists. II : Psalms of the 
Brethren. By Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A. London : 
Published for the Pali Text Society by Henry 
Frowde, 1913. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids continues and concludes, in the latest 
of the Pali Text Societj’^'s series of translations, a task 
begun in 1909, namely, the interpreting of those early 
utterances of Indian Buddhist saints wliich are known 
as the Theri- and Therag^ha of the Pali Canon. The 
Tlieragatlm (translated “ Psalms of the Brethren appear 
in the second of these volumes, though the Psalms of the 
Sisters are comp .ratively few and the women recluses 
weie naturally less prominent and active in the early 
history of the Buddhist Sangha. The translator’s choice 
perhaps inclined to placing the Theris first because of the 
pathetic interest (which the Introduction to “Psalms of the 
Sisters ” has brouglit home to all readers) in that brief 
document. There were also practical reasons to determine 
the choice : the material for translating the Sisters was 
more readily accessible, and the text of Dhammapalas 
commentary (edited by Professor E. Muller in 1893) is of 
manageable length. But the same commentator’s lengthy 
work on the many hundreds of stanzas ascribed to the 
Brethren is still inedited and not easy to obtain in 
manuscript nowadays, even from Ceylon. And there 
have been delays and hindrances in bringing out the 
Psalms of the Brethren to which only a brief allusion is 
made in the introductory pages» but which the present 
reviewer is bound to mention, if only to offer a tardy 
but sincere apology for having had some hand in the 
hindrances. 
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The reader, however, will not feel that anything is 
missing in the work earned througli with as much 
thoroughness as sympathy. Completed it presents to us 
these individual liv^es of Brethren of the ancient Buddhist 
community (for the first time in English). A picture full 
of colour and detail emerges from within the scanty and 
perplexing outlines of tlie original stanzas, and we close 
the book familiar with the thoughts and ways of men 
certainly more living and impressive than the bhikkhus 
who crowd the scene in the prosy pages of the Vinaya. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids has followed the method chosen by 
her for the Therigatha. She translates from the Pali 
Text Society's edition of the text, that of Professor H. 
Oldenberg. The (metrical) translation of each group of 
verses is prefaced by a short account of the personage 
to whom tradition has asci'ibed them. This account is 
condensed from Dhammapala's commentary. The intro- 
duction is devoted to remarks on the commentary, an 
appreciation of the gathas as poetry, and a study of the 
spirit of Theras and Theris, taken as typical thought and 
feeling of the Buddhist ascetic. 

The first part, dealing with Dhammapala's work, 
condenses much research into some useful pages for the 
student and general reader. Mrs. Rhys Davids explains 
Dhammapala's good title to a heritage of tradition, going 
back (through the ancient Sinhalese AUhakathd) even to 
:he oral testimony of some who were of the earlier 
generation of Theras. It is true that Dhammapala, in 
lis mediaeval way, leaves a number of difficulties for 
nodern curiosity to solve as best it can by ransacking 
^itaka texts, Indian lore in Sanskrit books, and whatever 
Ise the Palist is obliged to lay by in his storehouse. 
3ut then the omissions serve as a spur to research, while, 
s illustration of typical Buddhist lives, Dhammapala's 
s^ork has its particular value. There are also indications 
tere and there of a certain nearness to the traditions 
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enshrined elsewhere than in Pali and hints of some of 
the influences that wrought upon Theravada Buddhism 
between the fixing of the Pali Canon and the period 
of the Coniuientators. 

The commentary is rendered liere in abridged form ; 
such legends are selected as illustrate the verses them- 
selves, rather than those that take the personages back 
to a time some thousands of aeons before the first meeting 
with ''Our Buddha’'. Grammatical notes (of which 
Dhammapala is never very liberal) are mostly not 
reproduced. Mrs. Rhys Davids points out (p. xxvi) that 
at times the utility of Dharnmapala’s work is “at zero- 
point, e g. in those poems which are sermons, e.g. ccxxxv 
[the example cited is Kappina’s discourse to the sisters], 
or collections of folk -philosophy or gnomic runes, 
e.g. clxxii [the aged Bfikula's saws on procrastination 
and talk], or hymns of general import, cciv [Mettaji 
praises the Buddha], cxvii [Yasas rapid conversion] 

But he had an immense store of edifying stories, and, 
allowing for all that may liave been arranged for edification, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids sees no necessity for scepticism as to 
all the traditions held by this orthodox acariya. She 
holds that there is no good reason to see in most of the 
names of theras “ literary fictions ”, nor in many of the 
thera- verses “ literary concoctions”. 

The names, indeed, are chiefly of importance for those 
who must collect every scrap of tradition to trace the 
kinship of Buddliist schools in their respective stores of 
legends and sayings, carried far and wide through Asia 
in various languages. As to the authentic existence of 
the personages, it may be either taken for granted or 
denied without any great change in the final impression 
they leave with us. The matter for study in these 
typical verses and legends is the action on men’s minds 
of an emancipating doctrine and of a new discipline, the 
influence of a mighty personality. It costs much labour 
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to wring this knowledge from such documents as the 
Theragatlia, and we cannot but offer a tribute of gratitude 
to those who take them in hand, undaunted by their 
obscurity. In these cases the second translator of a text 
often achieves a great advance upon the first without 
effacing the merit of the earlier work. Dr. Neumanns 
German translation is of course mentioned by Mrs. Rh}s 
Davids among the aids available in grappling with the 
difficulties of the Pali , and these are not few. 

There is one method of conscientious translation which 
leaves ancient liteiary monunient.s still remote and still 
enigmatic. But the task which Mis. Rhys Davids has 
made particularly her own is to explore intimately and 
r<^construct with minute care. Students of some of her 
other works will remember that Buddhist discussions 
and teacliings on the mind, the will, and so forth aie 
explained and commented in the modem technical terms 
of psychology as the terms best fitted to bring out the 
essential features of the system. The ideas and ideals 
of the early Buddhists — revealed so far as words can 
lev’eal them — are then compared, as occasion arises, with 
the ideas and ideals of the West. In th(‘ present work 
the exploration is continued witli no less care and zeal 
than in the field of systematic mental science. But 
in the Theragatha the matter to be interpreted is 
perhaps even more elusive — some elements of emotion 
are here. Verso such as the Theragatha may be 
treated either as unthinking simple self-revelation or 
as literary art. The translator would have us listen 
attentively, to hear now the one and now the other note 
in the Psalms. With this aim slie has prepared tlie 
reader by a study of the features most characteristic of 
the gathas, such as joy in the sense of emancipation, 
devout remembrance of the Buddha, or love of nature and 
the forest life. With subtlety and sympathy she points 
out the differences of temperament, opportunity, and age 
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of the holy men (some were boys, some aged and feeble, 
some were rough of speech, some certainly poets). 

As to the main part of the th eras’ verse, the translator 
admits from time to time that it was difficult to “ get 
poetry ” from it. It is difficult, therefore, to see why the 
gathas weie all forced into metiical form. The very 
honesty and scholarly exactness of the translator aie the 
cause, in many instances, that the blank- verse or other 
metre jars (upon the ear as simply quite unsuited to the 
matter and words, distracting the mind from the thought 
conveyed rather than making it clear and acceptable. 
Stanzas in which conventional terms of Buddhism and 
phrases such as “ fivefold organism ”, purview celestial 
have I clarified”, “the confluence of the factors five”, 
“a thoioughbred ”, and so on, are better put in a setting 
of plain, straightforward piose. If this had been done 
there would still have been abundant opportunity for the 
ihythmic treatment which the translator gives with 
admirable effect to the utterances of some theras in their 
less doctrinal moments. Instances (chosen among a very 
large number) are stanzas 32, 151, 152, 191 ff., 307 ff, 
507 ff. The translation of Talaputa s long and beautiful 
hymn (where the translator justly notes the telling effect 
of the metre in the Pali) is a thing to be read with 
something more than pleasure. In passing we may note 
the forceful and felicitous renderings, for instance, of 
compound words. An example is (1094) bhayajananim 
dukkhdvaham tanlidlataw, bahuvidhdnuvattanirii, trans- 
lated : 

“ This creeper of Desire, 

With all its tendrils twining far and strong. 
Breeder of many fears, 

Bearer of pain and woe ” ; 
and in another passage (1144) the English: 

“ There on the mountain, where no crowd can come, 
Shalt find thy joy,” 
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exactly reflects in its clear simplicity the Pali 
anoMde tattha nage ramiasasi. 

But in the same poem the translation o£ the phrase 
(1099) samathehi yutto by ‘‘yoked with avenues o£ 
calm ” is not easily justified, unlesi» the superfluous word 
“avenues’* reproduces amplified rendering by the 
commentator. Even so the two metaphors together 
eclipse each others sense completely and we cannot tell 
what is meant. 

But such points of detail cannot fairly take up too 
much space in a leview of this valuable woik as a whole 
Mrs Rhys Davids, it has been already observed, has luid 
well in v’iew the needs of the geneial reader and the 
inquirer who is not a student in the academic sense of 
the word. She has spared no labour to make the obscure 
Buddhist phraseology mean something to him, to make 
the most perplexing verses reveal all that they hide of 
emotion and thought. A gieat and chaiacteristic ineiii 
of the whole work is that here the scholar lefrains 
from that adapting which t<Mnpts, perhaps too often, the 
translator of nowadaj'S, eager to mak(‘ the East morally 
useful to the West. Mrs, Rhys Davids does not try to 
present early Buddhist language and ideas in certain 
words and general phrases which are persuasive for us, 
even imperative, by their associations. She holds that 
the Buddhist ideal is able to do without any aid but 
its own greatness and, besides, with the conscience of 
iihe scholar, she often sacrifices effect willingly for 
faithfulness to the Pali oiiginal. And the practical 
Palist is not forgotten. The translation is tlierefore 
mriched with a number of notes on Pali words and 
phrases and literal renderings of many which have been 
'translated freely in the verse. In a number of instances 
>he inediaival commentators explanations are given in 
lis own words. 

Those concerned with Pali lexicography will find some 
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stimulating reminders that there is still much to be done, 
and will profit by the notes and ap;^ndices. Finally 
there are many very valuable references to parallel 
passages in Pitaka texts, the Milindapahha, the Divya- 
vadana, or the Abhidhaininattliasangha, and stores from 
the encyclopaedic Buddhaghosa. When parallels are 
missing there are indications of many points that call 
for further research. 

A longer analysis of this new volume is not necessary. 
We can but hope tliat wlierever new students are hovering 
on the brink of Pali Mrs. Rhys Davids' Psalms of the 
Brethren will come into their Imnds and stay there till it 
has done its good work as a stimulus and an example. 

M. H. B. 

The Yamaka, being the sixth book of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka. Edited by Caroline Rhys Davids, M.A. ; 
assisted by Mary C. Foley, B.Sc., Mabel Hunt, 
Cecilia Dibben, and May Smith. Pali Text Societ 3 \ 
Vol. I, 1911 ; Vol, II, 1913. Oxford University Press. 

The Abhidhamma as an essential pait of the Buddhist 
Canon has had its full share of labour fiom the Pali Text 
Society. Since the Puggalapahnatti was edited with an 
introduction by the late Dr. Richard Morris in 1883 
the books of the third Pitaka have gradually appeared, 
namely, the Dliammasangani (E. Muller) in 1885, the 
Dhatukatlia (E. K. Goonaratne) in 1892, the Kathavatthu 
(A. Taylor) in 1894, 1895, the Yibhanga (C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids) in 1904, and the Dukapatthana (C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids) 1906. Among later publications of the Society 
the Yamaka (in two volumes) may be added to this list, 
edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids, who does readers the good 
serviqe of prefacing both the first and second parts with 
an introduction. Without the aid of an editor already 
versed in the style of the Abhidhamma books (which the 
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Yatnaka exhibits in an aggravated form) it would be 
diflScult to face the tangle of questions, turned first this 
way and then that, abrupt statements, and endless 
repetitions of which the Book of Pairs ” consists. 

The editor, equipped with knowledge won formerly in 
translating the Dhammasangani with Buddhaghosa's 
commentary, discusses the probable use (in the Thera vada 
schools) of expositions of this kind. She concludes that 
the “ analysis of term and concept which is the chief 
feature of the bewildering catechism placed before us, 
was a method for reaching clearness and consistency of 
concepts. Minds chastened by the Theravada discipline 
were to work at analysis with tlie one \iew — deliverance 
— and to avoid speculation. The thinking energy was to 
be exercised in a certain set way on certain statenmnis 
as to which no doubt or question was raised. As may be 
seen by study of some typical chapters of the Yamaka, 
these statements concerned all varieties of rebirth. They 
might be called — ^so brief are they — mere formulas for the 
recomposition of beings or lives on various planes of 
existence; in other words, beings of various grades of 
intelligence and sense - development. The use of these 
exercises can be divined by those who liave studied the 
Suttapitaka thoroughly. There is in fact no other 
satisfactory way of approaching the Abhidhamma, 

As to the method employed in tliis text Mrs. Rhys 
Davids observes tliat the Abhidhamma teachers applied 
logical methods, but there is no evidence that they had 
clearly formulated or abstracted (as logic) the procedure 
kept up all through the Yamaka. But she is inclined to 
think that the work of the Buddhists as founders of 
Indian logic was begun within the period when the Pali 
Abhid-hamma was compiled. 

The Yamaka would be hard reading at the best, but ^ 
even Buddhaghosa leaves us in the lurch. ^ Mrs, Rhys 
Davids quotes his advice to those in diflSiculties with the 
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commentary : they should '' learn by waiting on a teacher 
and listening attentively’’. This is not encouraging; but 
in the introduction to the second volume we find that the 
editor has followed Buddhaghosa’s advice and approaclied 
a Buddhist centre of learning for further enlightenment. 
By the good offices of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Valued 
collaborator, Mr. S. Z. Aung, some questions drawn up in 
writing were duly foi warded, and the edition of the 
Yamaka is emiched by a Pali dissertation from the pen 
of the venerable Ledl Sadaw of Mandalay. The chapters 
added by the distinguished thera should be carefully read 
by those whose excuse for not reading modern Pali is that 
the Burmese and Sinhalese characters are almost as great 
a trial in print as on palm-leaf. The Ledi Sadaw’s 
contribution to these volumes has the advantage of the 
Pali Text Society’s admirable print and paper, and is 
welcomed with words of preface and appreciation from 
the editor. Mrs, Rhys Davids has been happily inspired 
to make the publication of the old Abhidhamma text an 
occasion for readers to learn the views of a noted orthodox 
scholar in a branch of Buddhist study specially associated 
for many centuries with the pious and learned Doctors of 
Burma. 

M. H. B. 


A Manual of Colloquial Hindustani and Bengali. 
By N. C. Chatterjee, Superintendent Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta. Published at Calcutta by the 
Author, 1914. Price, Rs. 2.8. 

Here is a book which, incidentally, supplies a test to the 
phonetic doctrines of the Rev. J. Knowles on the one hand, 
and the advocates of the application of the I.P.A. script 
to Indian languages on the other. I do not think that it 
has been noticed that Indian alphabets can be, and are, 
used phonetically to express current pronunciation. Thus, 
in Bengali, people write karitechi, ** I am doing,” but say 
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kae-€^. They write giyachilmn, “I had gone” but say 
gec-lum. They write yaifechi, I am in the act of 
going,” but say jdc-ci, and so on* Mr. Ohatterjee simply 
transliterates the vernacular phonetic script into that of 
the Geneva Convention. He distinguishes between the 
normal and vikrta pronunciations of a and e by using 
an italic letter to lepresent the former, and a roman 
letter for the latter. Otherwise, he uses the transliteration 
in use in this Journal, except that he writes ch, chh, 
instead of c, ch, and makes one or two other trifling 
changes chiefly in the use of diacritical marks. How 
would the Calcutta pronunciation of dsifpchen, ** he js 
in the act of coming,” be repiesented in the three scripts 
before us ^ Mr. Chatterjee writes d^chen, Mi. Knowles 
would write ascen, and Mi. Daniel Jones, noting that 
dental s in Bengali is now pronounced as palatal 6, would 
write a/tfen, I need not continue the eomparison. It 
suffices to say that a transliteiation of Bengali phonetic 
script into Geneva script enables the learner to read the 
phonetic writing commonly used in novels to represent 
conversation. 

The simplest means of showing I\Ir. Chatterjee s method 
of teaching is to quote an example at random from p. 19. 
(The book contains about 750 such sentences in English, 
Hindustani, and Bengali.) 

6. The wall is cracked. Call the mason to come and 
mend it. 

H. Diwar phat-ga,i hai ; raj-ko bula-kar marammat 
karlU). 

B. Del-ta chir kheye (or phete) geche : raj mistiri-ke 
dakiye eta sarte bala. 

Mr, Chatterjee's idea in collecting these sentences is best 
expressed in his own words. “The object of this little 
volume is to help Europeans, or any foreigner with a fair 
knowledge of English, to learn to talk and understand 
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colloquial Hindustani or Bengali, as spoken in ordinary 
daily life. An attempt to lirst learn the alphabet of a 
foreign language is a mistake and waste of time, . . . 
The manual further aims at teaching these languages in 
complete short sentences and not by <letached words 
Systematic study should follow and be built up on oial 
lessons. . . Translating does not mean putting one 

woid for another, but expiessing the thought and idiom 
of one language in the thought and idiom of another 
This is not the place to discuss these generalizations. 
I will only say that I hav^e found Mr. Chatterjee's vernacular 
sentences very useful in reviving fading memories of the 
spoken language of Bengal, and also as a reminder of the 
pronunciation of Calcutta and its vicinity. One practical 
difficulty in teaching Bengali is that there are many 
provincial pronunciations This even affects the writing 
of poetry, which is usually composed in a compromise 
between literary Bengali and one or other of the local 
speeches, as, for instance, Mr. Rabindranath Tagore's lines 
beginning — 

ar kata dure niye yabe more, 
he suudari ^ 

bala kon par bhidibe tomar 
sonar tari ? 

Here, ofi iye ydbe more is the Calcutta pronunciation of 
the literary latyd yd%he dmdice, 

Mr. Chatterjee's little book is a very interesting phonetic 
record of the popular speech of Calcutta. Of the Hindu- 
stani sentences I do not venture to write. But they 
provide an easy means of comparing the vocabulary and 
phonology of sister languages. Compare, for instance, 
the phrases — 

Ghhs ka dena aur lena dono bura hai, 

Ghus dewa ba newa dui-i a-nyay. 

Even in such a vernacular expression Bengali is still 
a little neprer the classical form than Hindi, Teachers 
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and learners alike will find in this little book a useful 
collection of phrases such as do not often occur in books, 
In the Bengali portion they will even discover words 
which are not found in dictionaries. 

J. D. A. 


Esagil qu le Temple de Bel-Marduk a Babvlone. 
Etude Documentaire par le Pere SCHEIL, Menibre 
de ITnstitut ; Etude arithmetique et architeetonique, 

' par M. Marcel Diehlafov, Membiv de Tlnstitut. 
Paris, Iinprimerie Naiionale: Libiane Klincksieck, 
1913. 

Quite a romance attaches to the publication which is 
now before us, in consequence of the document in question 
— a large tablet in Babylonian characters — ha\ing been 
for a time in the hands of the late Geoige Smith, who 
published a condensed description of its principal contents 
in the Athenaeum for February 12, 1876. Unfortunately 
fate, more than unkind, cut this scholar off’ in the prime 
of his usefulness, so that he never had an opportunity to 
publish the text of this important inscription, and since 
his preliminary notice of it, it has been lost to view, 
notwithstanding public references to its disappearance 
The tablet suddenly came to light, however, last year, 
and forms the subject of Father Scheirs noteworthy 
monograph. 

It is a beautifully written tablet, 7^ inches high by 
4 inches wide, inscribed with thirty-nine lines of writing 
in seven paragraphs on the obverse, and eleven lines in 
three paragraphs on the reverse. Below the text proper 
on this side are three wide-spaced lines containing the 
colophon, showing that the copy was made at Erech in the 
83rd year, Seleucus being king. 

The first section contains the dimensions of the du^mah 
or '^sublime sanctuary'', with which were associated the 
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sanctuaries {dm,) of Istar and Zagaga, and the azamu of 
the place of Assembly Ubhukina. These did not form 
portions of the tower, but of E-sagila, the gi'eat temple 
of Bel us (Bel-Merodach). At this point the dimensions 
of the structure, which was situated south of the tower, 
are given. The terrace of Istar and Zagaga, according to 
M. Dieulafoy, measured 6331 Bab}/ Ionian feet from north 
to south, and 270 from east to west. To the east of this 
again was the great terrace, measuring 540 Babylonian 
feet wide (from north to south) and 720 long (from east 
to west). These two structures were centred on a lower 
platform measuring in total depth from east to west 
990 feet. The total width of the lower terrace (whereon 
was situated the higher central portion) was 1,200 feet. 

The great temple-tower, called E-temen-an-ki, the 
house of the foundation of heaven and eartV was 
situated west and a little south of this. One first crossed 
the great courtyard — the terrace of E-temen-an-ki — 
measuring 1,200 Babylonian feet wide, and of the same 
depth from east to west. 

But before proceeding to describe the tower itself, the 
structures of the platform of the tower must be dealt 
with. The description of this is given in paragraph 3, 
from which we have the, names of the gates — the sublime 
gate, the gate of the rising sun (the eastern gate was 
apparently that giving admission to the temple E-sagila), 
the great gate, the gate of the Lamassu (protecting genius), 
the gate of abundance, and the gate of the glorious wonder 
{ka u-di-barra ) — altogether six gates giving access to (the 
platform or terrace), which was used for the ceremonies 
of the Ekur (*^ temple of the land ”) on the sides of the 
place of the Assembly, shutting in (or opening upon) 
E-sagila and the enclosure (of ?) the gate Ka-silm*su-lila, 
Only six gates are enumerated *and totalled, but the plan 
drawn up by Koldewey shows nine. This would point to 
the description of the fanes having been drawn up at 
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a late date, when the cells running along the south-weat 
wall had been carried right along, blocking, apparently, 
three of the gates. 

Witliin the enclosure of the terrace, near the south-west 
wall, lay the ki-gallw^ or platform of the temple- tower, 
measuring 600 Babylonian feet each way. This is tlie 
base of the first stage (according to Herodotus), and tlie 
substructure {kigallu) (| 4) of the world-renowned tower 
itself. At the south-eastern end of this, again, lay the 
kigallu proper (§ 5) — its lowest stage — which measured 
300 ‘ enlarged ” feet each wray. This rose to a height 
of 120 Babylonian feet above the platform upon which 
it stood. 

The description and statements of the dimensions of 
this portion are followed on the tablet (§ 6) by a list of 
the chapels or sanctuaries of the tower. On the east 
lay the sanctuary of Meiodach, 45 (cubits long, 40 wide : 
that of Nabft and Tasmetu*” having the same dimensions , 
on the north, in couples, were the temples of Ea and Nusku ; 
on the south, the tenigle of Anu and Sin ; on the west, 
the Tuum and the house of the not , and behind this, 
facing the “ gate of the vessels ”, the house of the couch 

The association of the net (nain/ihtu'’^) \\ ith the Ucuht 
suggests that the latter is the Heb. Tehomt or “ deep , 
the concrete idea of the deified Tiawath (I'iamatu) 
of the Babylonian Creation-story. As is well-known, 
the latter was feminine, and conceived in the form of 
a dragon or great serpent, and it seems not improbable 
that the divine prefix, being absent before some 

symbolical ^‘sea” or similar erection may be intended. 
No image of the sea-dragon Timat is mentioned here, 
otherwise the dragon whose image Daniel so mysteriously 
destroyed (see Bel and the Dragon) might be compaied. 
Perhaps her image was in the Temple of the Net, 
is not by any means improbable that the priests e 
practised the deceit attributed to them. There is no 
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evidence, on the other hand, that the Babylonians 
worshipped the Dragon of Chaos, and it is moreover 
exceedingly unlikely that Cyrus believed either in Bel 
or in that mythological creature. That the scene of 
Daniel’s trap to catch the three score and ten priests 
of Bel, and to destroy the dragon with seethed balls 
of pitch, fat, and hair, causing the dragon to “ burst in 
sunder ”, may have been laid here, is exceedingly probable. 

Facing thi» was the house of the vessels and a covered 
court shut in. The couch in the god’s chamber was 
9 cubits long by 4 cubits wide, and that and the throne 
set there formed two pieceN. This abode ” of the god 
seems to liave had four gates — the gate of the Rising, 
that of the south, that of the Setting, and that of the 
north. Apparently it took up a third part of the space 
on that side — length, width, and height, and its name is 
described as having been the “ nuljar of Babylon ”. 

After this come the dimensions of the stages — six of 
the seven which constituted the nahar. The first, which 
corresponds with Herodotus’s third, was 150 feet each 
way, by 55 feet high ; the second was 130 feet square 
by 30 feet high ; the third 100 feet square by 10 feet 
high ; the fourth 85 feet square by 10 feet high ; the 
fifth 70 feet square by 10 feet high; the sixth is 
omitted, but was supposed by George Smith to have had 
corresponding dimensions to the three preceding (55 feet 
square by 10 feet high) ; whilst the seventh, which w^as 
the abode of the god on the summit, was 40 feet long, 
a fraction under 35 feet wide, and 25 feet high.^ 

The lowest stage is described as being of im-ru-a, 
probably moulded and kneaded clay: the next was of 
Sim-bif in Babylonian Mu, bright,” probably enamelled 
brick ; whilst the third, fourth, and fifth are described by 
the character u, ** to ride,” but here meaning, perhaps, 

^ In all these M. Dienlafoy’s “enlarged’’ feet are apparently to be 
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** rutted,” i,e. ** recessed ” — the common Babylonian 
moulded decoration. The desciiption of the highest stage 
or chapel of the god is rendered by Scheil as ** variegated 
up to the top 

The ninth section is simply a statement to the effect 
that the record gives details of the emplacement, etc., was 
a copy of an original at Borsippa, and that it had been 
written out, completed, and made clear 

The tenth section gives the measurements of certain 
additions which Father Scheil regaids as gardens and 
prairies belonging to the foundation. 

After a broad space comes the colophon, wdiich consists 
of three lines of inscription wide apart. It is as follows — 
''Tablet of Anu-b61-sunu, son of Anu - balatsu - iqbi, 
descendant of Ahu’utu, the Tir-anna ite ( = Erechite) 
Written by Anu-b^l-sunu, son ot Nidintu“» - Anu, 
descendant of Sindiki-unnini. Erech, month Chisleu, 
day 26th, year 83rd, Siluku (Selcucus), king'' 

The following words are wiitten on the edge (probably 
between the beginning of the obv erse and the end of the 
^reverse) * — 

' "By the wrill of Anu and Anatun^ may (the tablet) 
remain sound.” 

This prayer has been fairly well granted, for the 
document has received very little damage since the 
scribe completed it in the year 229 BC., the equivalent 
of the 83rd year of the Selencid era. 

The copyist to whom we owe this precious record must 
have been one of an extremely ancient family of scribes, as 
he traced his descent from Sin-liki-unnini, the traditional 
writer of the tablets of the Gilgames-legend, the eleventh 
of which contains the story of the Flood. 

In the elevation of the temple-tower M. Marcel Dieulafoy 
adheres rigidly to the data of the tablet, and does not 
insert the possible dimensions of the omitted sixth stage. 
Georr^e Smith, however, believed that it ought to be 
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restored, and in this I think he was right. At the time 
the description was written, however, it is just possible 
that the sixth stage had disappeared, and the seventh — 
the sanctuary at the top — erected on the fifth stage. My 
own scheme, based on Smith’s data, shows the structure 
with the missing stage (see Murray s Illustrated Bible 
Dictionary ^ London, 190H, Article Bahelj Tower of). It 
also lias another departure, namely incurved sides to the 
second stage.* This was owing to Smith’s opinion as to 
the meaning of .Hm-bi, a woid which he did not reproduce. 
This we liave to render by the Semitic dlu, “bright” 
or “white”. Dieulafoy’s restoration is, therefore, more 
correct here. 

It is seldom that one has to welcome such an interesting 
and important architectural document as this. The repro- 
ductions of the text are good, and M. Dieulafoy’s plans 
very noteworthy. Professor Scheil’s renderings are like- 
wise excellent. 

T. G. Pinches. 

Babylonian Lituhgies : Sumerian texts from the early 
period and from the Library of Ashurbanipal. For 
the most part transliterated and translated, with 
introduction and index, by Stephen Langdon, 
Shellito Reader of Assyriology, Oxford. With 
73 plates. Paris: Geuthner, 1913. 

This work consists of an exceedingly important intro- 
duction of lii pages and 151 pages of transcriptions, 
translations, and notes. The number of texts and 
fragments contained in the seventy-three plates is about 
206, so that the amount of new material is considerable. 
Scientific treatment of these literaiy productions of the 
ancient Sumerian priesthood is a predominant feature of 
Dr* Langdon’s work upon them, and the renderings read 
exceedingly well. Imperfections are naturally inseparable 
from such Work as this, so that one is more justified in 
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noting the author’s successes than his failures, of which, 
doubtless, he is himself all too conscious, as all true 
students of these inscriptions — which are often enough 
without any Semitic rendering — ought to be. The 
inscriptions are described as being mainly in the British 
Museum, but eight or nine are in the Edinburgh Royal 
Museum, and several othei's are published elsewhere. 

The author points out that liturgical services in 
Babylonia originated among the Sumerians, as the early 
use of the word gala-kalti^ “ psalmist,” shows. In all 
probability, as this word stands also for “ servant ’ 
(dialectic mulii), the idea contained therein is that of 
‘‘ deacon An interesting reference to this occurs on 
p. 32, 1. 28 ff. 

mtvhi-zxi {-hi) la-ha-guh li-zxi aha ip-iar 
O temple, thy deacon is not present — who decideth 
thy future ? 

This is rendered in the Semitic version by “ Temple, lie 
who knoweth thee ”, and The temple, he \vho knowetli it 
is not present etc. 

In the next line the rendering of an-ka-e as lagar-e 
(properly lahar-e, tliis being a dialectic text) does not seem 
right. Read therefore mulu-e (non-dialectic gala-e) sir- 
zu (-hi) la-ha-gah li-zw halag-di 8ir-{7m-dug), 

“ tlie deacon (knowing) thy chant is not pi’esent, tliy 
future to the lyre he singetb [not].” 

The chief psalmist or deacon was called in (non- 
dialectic) Sumerian gal-^nalm ; and tlie author points out 
that king (Bftr-Sin) had his gala or kaU (the names of 
whom occur, together with that of the house of the 
dulcimer ”, or, possibly, music-house 

Females also bore this title (sol-gala, dialectic sal-mulu) 
ind may have been deaconesses or psalmists. Another 
vord with a similar meaning and translated in 
Sabylonian in the same w^ay is ktgar, and to this mns e 
4 ded also the ir or waller”, who was regarded as being 
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of the same class. Several other ideographs for this word, 
and their possible meanings, aie discussed, as well as the 
words laUaru, munambii, mriljUj “ he who chants to the 
lyre ” ; zammeru, probably originally “ singer ” in general, 
'iidru, singer to the harp (?),’' or the like. 

Interesting is the fact that the god of these n(£ 9 ’ti,-singers 
was Ea, the god of unsearchable wisdom, who, in this 
connexion, was called Dunga, whilst as god of the IcaU 
he bore the name of Lumha, expressed by means of the 
chai'acter for halaga, “harp’* or “l37^re”, with the prefix 
of di\init 3 \ 

This portion is followed by a disquisition upon the 
musical instruments, which is of considerable interest. 
The “ kettle-drum ” (?) he gives in Sumerian as dlo, 
Semitic dlv, ; the drum as ah, Seni. u’p'p'a : the tambourine 
as Hies, Sem. lil issu ; another (probably similar) instrument 
as mesi, Sem. manzu ; the “ double flute ** as ^em, Sem. 
halhallata] the ordinary reed-flute as tigi, Sem. tigu ; 
the flute or flageolet as gi-gid, “ long-reed,’* »Sem. mdlilu ; 
the bagpipe (?) as gi-di, Sem. talcaliii\ another bagpipe 
as sa-li-oieda, Sem. pagii ; the dulcimer as balag-di, Sem, 
timhiMu ; an instrument (probably the h’re) as gU-gti- 
ailhn (thus, apparently, to be read), and meaning “ an 
instrument of sweet tone ” ; and the lute (?) as gU-al-gar, 

Many of these are naturally to be regarded as mere 
suggestions, but the assembling of the words and passages, 
together with his reasons for the renderings given, is 
a M’^ork of great utility, for which scholars will be 
thankful. The present writer has his own views as 
to many of the above words, and thinks more precise 
definitions may be possible. For the present, however, 
it is noteworthy that a bilingual list in the British 
Museum speaks of masaJc balaggu, ma$ak timbutti, masak 
li*i (skin of a drum — the Sumerian is dla)^ masak 
dubdubbu, 'masak pagu, and masak pagitu, where the 
word masak, “ skin of,” implies that all these objects 
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were instruments of the drum, tambourine, or bagpipe 
kind, though the harp, especially if supplied with strings 
of tough hide, would not be excluded 

Dr Langdon gives on p xxxv the following translation 
of an inscription lefeiring to the music of a Babylonian 
^temple — 

*'Unto the temple to the accompaniment of the lyie 
a song of lament we will take 

The liturgists the melody {m.r) will sing 

(lizammurti) 

The liturgists a melody of loidly piaiee will sing. 

The lituigist a melody of the lyie nfeill sing 

To the sacred dium and the sacrea iambomine they 
will sing 

To the double flute and bagpipe a holy chant they 
will sing ” 

Many other specimens aie given, and the notes upon 
the subject of Babylonian templc-sei vices are exceedingly 
valuable Odes and lyrics, it seems, were discouraged. 
Processions and proitr^itions w^ere common, as might be 
expected in an Oriental land. The introduction concludes 
vdth remarks on tthe forms and aiiaugement of the 
compositions. 

It is needless to say that the 130 pages of transci iptions 
and translations form a varied coipus of liturgical texts 
such as no other akicient religion furnishes for such an 
early date. 


T. G. Pinches. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(April-June, 1914.) 

I. General Meetings of the IIoyal Asiatic Society 

April 7, 19J.4 . — The Eight Hon. Sir Mortimer Durand, 
Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Rai Bahadur Charu Chandra Choiidhuri. 

Bahu Gopaldas Choiidhuri. 

Mr. Mohammed Yamin Khan, 

Babu Radha Krishna. 

Captain D. L. R. Lorimer, I.A. 

Mr. Tajuddin Pir. 

The Ven. Saniapa Puupananda Swami. 

Mr. Narain Singh Sandhu, M.A. 

Mr. Muhammad Shahidullah, M.A. 

Mr. Asuri Srinivasachari. 

Pandit Lingesha Vidyabhusana. 

Five nominations were approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 

Mr. K. A. C. Creswell read a jiaper on The Evolution 
of the Dome in Persia 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Finn, Mrs. Villiers 
Stewart, Sir' Henry Ho worth, Mr. Chisholm, Colonel 
Plunkett, and Colonel Sykes took part. 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 12, 1914, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — ^ 

Mr. N. G. Cholmeley, C.S.I. 

Babu Haribhusan Be, M.A,, B.L. 
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Mr. Karpur Srinivasa Rao, B.Sc, 

Mr. Ghulam Rasul, B.A. 

Professor H. G. Rawlinson. 

Three aomiaations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report, 


Report of the Council for 1913-14 

The steady though small increase in the itiemberRhip 
which has taken place for many years i>a.st is recorded 
again this year: the number of Members has increased 
by nine; and eleven more Libraries lia\o hecoim* 
subscribers to the Journal. The number of new Members 
elected is fifty-eight. The losses by death have been 
severe: thej^ include an Honorary Member whose death 
was recorded at the Anniversaiy Meeting last year, and 
jsix Resident and eight Non-Resident Members, several 
amongst them being well known to the Society: the 
names are — 


Mr. H. W. Cave. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Baran Das. 
Sir Robert K. Douglas. 

Colonel G. E. Gerini. 

Count A. de Gufaernatis. 

Miss Hertz. 

Sir William Lee- Warner. 

Mr. M. MacCauIiffe. 


Mr. Herman IVIiesegaes. 
Profeasor 11. C, Norman. 

Dr. C. P. Oldham. 

Rai Bahadur P. M. Madooray 
Pillay. 

Captain B. E. A. Pritchard. 
Dr. T. H. Thornton. 

Mr. F. W. Vemey. 


The list of resignations is but small : — 

Mr. E. N. Adler. Rev. B. M. Jones. 

Mr. R. A. Becher. Dr. E. M. Modi. 

Mr. Ganes Chandra Chandra. Mrs. F. W. Thomas. 

Mr. S. A. Cook. 

Two persons who were elected as members, Mr. Upendra 
Krishna Bonerjea and Mr. Satya Prosonna MukerjeO; 
have not taken up election : and under Bulo 26 {d) the 
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following twenty-five persons cease to be Members of thet 
Society — 


Mr. Shah Moniruddm Ahmad. 
Mr, Shambhu Da> alBhatnagar. 
^r. N. N. Bose. 

Mr. Hahz Mahomed Bux. 

Mr. Birbhadra Chandra 
Cho\\dhnri. 

Mr. Muhamma,fl Fazlul- 
Karim 

Sriman A. Govmdacharj a 
Bvamm. 

Babu Jogendra Nath Gupta. 
Piincipal Talammuz Husain, 

M.A. 

^faung Ba Km (2). 

Eai Brij Behan Lai. 


Dr. F. E. Martin. 

Mr. Muralidhar Mitter. 

IVIr. Mirza Kazim Namazi. 

Mr. Ahmed Hosein Nomani. 
Mr. E. H. Ohtam. 

Moung May Oung. 

Mr. Saw Hla Pru. 

Mr. Mukand Lai Pun. 

Mr Parames Prasanna Eo> . 
Professor P. Sankaranarayana. 
Pandit C. N. Ananta Eamaiya 
Sastri, M.A. 

Mr T. S. S. Smgal. 

Sardar Labh Singh. 

Saidar Nihal Singh. 


Leone Caetani, Pnncipe di Teano, has been elected to 
the vacancy among the Honoiaiy Members, and fifty- 
seven Oidinary Meiubeis liave been elected, as follows — 


Mr. Ghulam Ahmad. 

Mr. Gauranganath Bandyo 
padhyaya, M A, 

Eev. G. S. Belasco. 

Mr, Shripad Krishna Behalkar. 
Dr. Pierre Arnold Bernard, 
Shastri. 

Mr, U pendra Krishna Bonerjea, 
Mr, Andrew Caldecott. 

Eev. David Catt. 

Mr. P, S. Eaniulu Che tty, 

Mr. J. Coatman. 

Dr. William Cohn. 

Mr. J. N. Datta. 

Dr. Muhammad Deen. 

Mr. Krishnalal Govindram 
Dewashrayee. 

JBAS. 1914. 


Lieutenant S. Doraisamy, 
I.M.S., M.R.C S., L.R.C.P. 
Mr. John E. Egan. 

Mr John Gerald Gardner 
Gardner Brovn. 

IMr. Sauimdra Kumar Gupta. 
Eev. Robert Harper, M.D. 

Mrs. Hervey. 

Mr. S. C. Hill, I.E.S. (ret.). 
Mr. Mahbubul Huq, M A. 

Mr. Nawal Kishore. 

Mr. M. Krishnamachariar, 
M.A., M.L. 

Mr.Har Pratap Singh Kunwar. 
Mr J, E. Lockyer. 

Sir Claude Macdonald, 
G.O.M.G., G.C.V.O,, K.C.B. 
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*^Babu Kishori Mohan Maitra, 
M.A. 

Professor Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar, M.A. 

Mr. Sailesh Chandra Maj umdar. 
Pandit Shyam Behan Misra, 
M.A. 

Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 

Mr. J. M. Mitra. 

Mr. Satya Prosonna IVlukerjee, 
Lala Lachmi Narayan. 

Dr. Johannes Nobel. 

Mr. E. L. Norton, I.C.S. 

M. R. Ry. S. Rm. M. Ct. 

Pethachi Chettiar, Avl. . 
Pandit C. P. Go\mda Pillai. 
Pandit C. P. Parame&varam 
Pillai. 

Mr. 6. Hurry Krisha PiUay. 
Shrimati Par’vatibhai PoT^ar. 
Shrimaht Badashiva Rao 
Powar. 


Babn Siva Prosada. 

Hakim Syed Shamsullah 
Qadri. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Gidugu 
Venketa Ramamurti. ^ 

Mr. W. Sheldon Ridge. 

Thakur Shri Jessrajsmgbji 
Seessodia. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar. 

Rev. D, C. Simpson, M.A. 

Lala Gulbahar Singh, M.A., 
LL.13. 

Babu Riidra Datta Sinha, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. T. 3«^aac Tambjab. 

Pandit Upendranath Vidva- 
bhusana. 

Rev, George Albert Wilder, 
M.A., D.D. 

Mr. S. Azhar Ynsoof. 

Rev. Dr. Robert Znnmemiann, 

S.J. 


This year the accounts are normal in e\eiy lespect. 
On the receipts side there is a sliglit increase in members' 
subscriptions and in the Journal receipts, and a substantial 
increase in rents from our tenant Societies. Tlie ex- 
penditure is satisfactoiy : after an investment of £300 
in New Zealand Government four per cent Inscribed 
Stock, there is a balance of £724 at our Bankers; and 
the receipts for the year are £282 over our expenditure. 
The Council has just authorized a further purchase of 
£200 New Zealand Government four per cent Stock : 
thus the invested funds of the Society now total over 
£2,600. With so substantial a sum available for any 
possible future calls, the CouneiJi feel that they can 
carry out some really necessary work : they have 
authorized a larjgrer expenditure thaU usual on the Library, 
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and liave undertaken the restoration of some of tlie more*^ 
important pictures in the Society’s possession. 

The Journal has maintained during 1913 its high 
reputation for both quantity and quality. A special item 
in it is the Discussion of the Date of Kanishka, — started 
by a paper by Dr. Tliomas, published in the July number, 
which was evoked by Mr. Kennedy’s well-known articles 
on The Secret of Kanishka ’ which appeared in the 
volume of 1012, and continued by Professor Rapson, 
Messrs. Fleet, Kennedy, Vincent Smith, and Barnett, 
Colonel Waddell, Sir. Longwoith Dames, and Dr. Hoey, 
whose observations, along with Dr. Thomas’ summing up 
of his position, were issued in the October number. The 
Discussion did not succeed in settling the matter: each 
side retains its original belief, — one that Kanishka began 
to reign in 58 lie. ; the other that he must be dated from 
or after A.l). 78, But it has had at any rate the great 
advantage of biinging together everything which could 
be said, up to that time, in support of both views. 

The thanks of the Society are due to all those who 
have read papers at the General Meetings of the Society 
during the year, namely. Dr, and Mis. Bullock Workman 
on the “ Exploration and Physical Features of the Siachen 
Glacier ” ; Mrs. Herbert T. Bulstrode on “ A Tour in 
Mongolia”; Sir Charles Lyall on ‘‘Old Arabian Poetry 
and the Hebrew Literature of the Old Testament ” , 
Mr. F. E. Pargiter on “ The Earliest Indian Traditional 
‘ History ’ ” ; Dr. B. Moritz on “ The Hijaz Railroad ” ; 
and Mr. Yone Noguchi on "No: the Japanese Play of 
Silence ”, 

Several of these papers were admirably illustrated by 
lantex'n slides. 

The Oriental Translation Fund has just published the 
second volume of the "Memoirs of Jahangir”, which 
work was announced la^t year The twenty third volume 
of this series has no\k been undertaken, namelv. the 
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3 3 

0 
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5 at £l Is 

5 5 

0 




384 at £1 10s 

576 0 

0 




Advance Subscriptions 

30 10 

0 




Arrears received 

19 10 

0 




Part Subscriptions 

3 3 
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Rents received 
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— 

248 

11 

G 

Grant prom India Office .. 



210 

0 

0 

Journal Account 



363 

9 

9 

Subscriptions 

256 10 

0 




Additional copies sold 

81 13 

0 




Sale of Pamphlets ... 

9 5 

0 




Advertisements 

14 3 

9 




Sale of Index 

1 18 

0 





363 9 

9 




Dividp.ni)s 



92 

5 

10 

New South Wales 4 per cent Stock 

32 2 

0 




Midland Railway 2| per cent Debenture Stock .. 

0 0 

0 




South Australian Government 3J per cent 
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30 7 
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New Zealand 4 per cent Inscribed Stock 

11 4 

0 
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13 12 

8 





92 5 10 
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25 
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3 

Lloyds Bank, Limited 

21 5 

0 
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4 0 

3 





26 5 
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2 
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14 
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14 
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House Account 
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8. 

d. 

Rent 

465 

0 

0 

Legal expenses 

Insurance (including Fire Insurance on Library, 

1 

17 

0 

£10,000) 

15 

18 

0 

Repairs 

32 

18 

0 

Lighting, Heating, and Water 

45 

10 

7 

Other expendituie 

24 

16 

4 


585 

19 

11 


SALAUtrs AXD Wages 
Pjmnting and Stationery .. 
Library 


New Books 



13 

3 

1 

Binding 



29 

8 

6 




42 

11 

6 

Journal Account 






Printing 



... 442 

9 

0 

Illustrations 


... 

23 

6 

10 

Postage 



44 

15 

7 




510 

11 
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Donation 'lo Pali Dictionary 

Postage 

Auditor’s Per 

Sundry I’ayments 

Purchase op £297 78 . New Zealand Government 
4 PER cent Inscribed Stock 


£ s. d. 
685 19 11 


306 6 1 0 
32 11 8 
42 11 6 


.510 11 5 


10 10 0 
34 0 4 
6 5 0 
8 12 6 

300 0 0 


Balance as at December 31, 1913, being cash at 

Backers and in hand 

Lloyds Bank, Limited 

Post Office Savings Bank 

Petty Cash 

Postage 


549 19 4 
171 6 10 
0 11 1 
3 3 4 


724 19 7 


1,836 9 2 
724 19 7 


£2,561 8 9 


‘ IV'e have examined the above Abstract of Beceipts 
and Payments with the books and vmichers 
^ of the' Society, and have verified the Invest- 
^ i meets therein described, and we hereby certify 
' the said Abstract to be true and correct. 


W. CBEWDSON, 

for the Council. 

R. H. MACLEOD, 

for the Society 

N.E. WATERHOUSE, ^’.C.A., 
, Professional Auditor. 
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Yia and Eamin ”, translated by Mr. O. Wardrop : this i 
one of the oldest books in Georgian literature ; it is basec 
on an old Pahlavi text, now lost, and is of consideiabh 
interest to students of Eastern epic literature. 

In the Monograph Series, originated in 1902, the 
Council has sanctioned the production of the sixteentl 
volume, “ Tablets from Lagas and other Babyloniar 
Sites in the possession of Mr. Randolph Berens'' b; 
Dr. T. G. Pinches. Geneious financial assistance lias beer 
promised by Mr. Berens in the production of this work 
The Prize Publication Fund brought out during the 
year, with financial assistance from the India OflSce, it 
fourth volume — “The Lite-History of a Brahui” bj 
Mr. Denys Bray, which has been very well received. 

The Society's Dinner took place on the 6th May, 1913 
and was largely attended. Among the guests were the 
French Ambassador and the representatives of France 
Germany, and Belgium at the Colonial Conference whicl 
was held in London during the first week in May. 

The Public Schools Gold Medal for 1912-13 was wor 
by Mr. S P. Martin, of Merchant Taylors' School, by his 
Essay on Dupleix ; and the presentation was made bj 
Lord Sydenham on the 10th June 

By the death of Mrs. Forlong in August last the 
Society became entitled to a legacy of £5,000, which hac 
been left to it by the late Major-General Forlong, on his 
death in 1904, as a Trust for the promotion of Orienta 
Studies, but which was not to come to the Society unti 
the death of his wife. Major-General Forlong was 
a member of the Society from 1879 until his death 
and took a very great interest in the project o 
forming an Oriental School of Languages and Literature 
in London which the Society had so much at heart, anc 
to which under the able guidance of its President 
Lord Reay, it has devoted much time and thought 
It is expected that the new School of Oriental Languages 
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will be in working order early in 1915, and then the 
Society will make such arrangements as are feasible with 
the Governing Body of the School for the promotion 
of Oriental Studies as directed under Major-General 
Forlong’s will. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. The 
Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed to 
the Auditors, Mr. Crewdson, Mi\ Macleod, and Mr. Water- 
house. • 

Under Rule 29 Lord Reay retires from the office of 
President. 

The Council recommend liis re-election. 

Under Rule 29 Sir Mortimer Durand retires from the 
office of Director. 

The Council recommend his re-election. 

Under Rule 81 Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and 
Dr. Codrington retire from their respective offices of 
Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Honorary 
Librarian. 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Rule 32 the following Ordinary Members of 
Council retire : — 

Professor Barnett. 

Mr. Blagden. 

Mr. Ellis. 

Professor Margoliouth. 

The Council recommend in their stead : — 

Professor T. W. Arnold. 

Sir Claude Macdonald. 

Colonel P. M. Sykes. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas. 

Under Rule 81 

Mr. Crewdson, 

Mr. Sewell, 

Mr. Waterhouse 

ftite nominated auditors for the ensuing year. 
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Mr. LoNGWORTHt Dames moved the adoption of the 
Report. He said they would all agree that the position 
it disclosed was* very satisfactory. Financially they were 
in an extremely sound position, and would now be able 
to carry out more fully the objects to which the Society 
was devoted. Their activities might not be very large 
at any one time, but thej" continued steadily from year 
to year, and increased as the membership increased. The 
work of the Society during the past year was certainly 
not below the standard of former years. A number of 
very interesting papers had been read, and the Journal 
had maintained its high standard. Perhaps to many of 
them the most interesting feature of the year was the 
discussion which took place'' on the date of Kanishka. 
Probably all those who took part in it retained their 
original opinions and thought the other side was w^'rong ; 
but still a few probably had some sort of idea in the 
bottom of their minds that the other side had brought 
forward some pretty strong arguments, though they might 
not be convincing. There the matter would have to rest 
until some more convincing evidence one way or another 
was discovered. Among the most interesting papers of 
the year it might be permissible to allude to Sir Charles 
Lyall’s fascinating study on Arabian and Hebrew poetry. 
Mr. Denys Bray's illuminating Life-history of a Brdhwl 
also was a noteworthy piece of work. The part taken 
by the Society in promoting the project for a School 
of Oriental Languages would doubtless meet with the 
approval of all, especially now that it was taking practical 
shape and might be expected to be soon in active operation. 
Major C. E. Luard, in seconding the adoption of the 
Report, said they were indebted to the Council and officers 
for the way in which they had managed their affairs in 
the past year. The balance-sheet, that important 
indicator of their healthy condition, was excellent in 
every way. But they ought to remember that in another 
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five years or so they might possibly be obliged to leave 
those premises and seek accommodation elsewhere, and 
moving was always an expensive undertaking. It behoved 
all of them, therefore, and especially those still in India, 
to endeavour to increase their membership. There was 
a considerable field for such increase in India, for educated 
Indians wei*e becoming more and more interested in the 
critical study of the history, ethnology, archaeology, and 
antiquities of ♦their own country. This was shown by the 
success of sucli organizations as the lately started Punjab 
Historical Society. Even in other parts of the country, 
such as Central India, wliere he himself had been serving, 
though they lacked large towns, there was nevertheless 
a considerable number of educated Indians interested in 
such studies and ready to take part in them if only they 
had some assistance in shaping their course. They must 
have support and direction in their work, and in a sense 
this could be provided by the Society, but only indirectly, 
as in India they had to rely entirely on the Journal to 
bring Indians into contact with the work of the Society, 
and this fact ought to be considered in tlie preparation of 
the Journal. He did not mean to say that they should 
not publish technical papers as at present, for that was 
their metier^ but he believed there ought to be a certain 
number of contributions of more general interest, such as 
those of Dr. Hoernle and Mr. Pargiter, wdiich dealt with 
particular historical periods and episodes in a more general 
way. Another practical proposal he wished to make was 
that at the end of each number of the Journal there should 
be forms of membership which could be filled in and torn 
out, as many people would fill in a form "who would not sit 
down and write a letter. On these there might be a brief 
statement of the advantages of membership, and the 
subscription should be stated both in sterling and rupees. 
He thought that if it were possible for Indian members to 
pay their subscriptions in rupees to an agent in Bombay 
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or elsewhere ifc would be an advantage. It waf 
a fact that even educated Indians in many cases were 
absolutely at a loss when they had to send money home, 
since the conversion from rupees to sterling was strange 
to them. If they could pay their subscriptions to an 
agent in India he thought that w^ould induce people 
to join. 

Many of them were present at the Mansion House 
meeting of the previous week in support ot the projected 
School of Oriental Studies. He thought the proceedings 
were typical of the way we did things in this country ; 
w^e could not get a School of Oriental Studies without 
going to the City for financial help. Tiiey were to be 
represented on the Council of the School, and thereby had 
undertaken a new responsibility. It was their duty to 
see that the School did not become entirely commercialized. 
As the City found a good deal of the money, it would have 
a considerable voice in rum^iag the School ; but it was the 
duty of the Society to watcffand protect the interests of 
knowledge — pure knowledge, as such. He had no more 
to say, except to express the thanks of the Society in 
general to the Council for managing their business so well, 
and last, but not least, to their most competent and 
courteous Secretary, Miss Hughes. 

The President; At previous meetings of the Society 
I have referred to the serious losses we have sustained 
by the death during the past year of members of such 
distinction as Sir Robert Douglas, Sir William Lee-Wamer, 
Mr. MaeauliflTe, and Dr. Thornton, and this is why 
I only mention it without further comment. Generally, 
I think the Report is cheering in the survey it gives 
of our work for the past year. The suggestions made 
by Major Luard for increasing our membership are 
certainly well worthy of our consideration, and I can 
assure him that the Council will carefully consider the 
vetrv important Question of the recruitment <:►£ ^i^r 
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4nembership in India. Personally, I regret that there 
are not more members in England, and especially that 
the number o£ retired civilians belonging to the Society i^ 
not so large as it might be. 

Major Luard has referred to the Mansion House meeting 
last week with regard to the School of Oriental Studies 
to be established at the London Institution. The meeting 
marked a great step in advance toward this long-needed 
provision for ©ur Empire. Regarding the risk of which 
Major Luard has spoken that the School may be too' 
commercialized, I think I can satisfy him that the Board 
of Governors is so constituted that that peril will certainly 
not arise. It would be a reactionary movement if the 
School were no longer to be a centre for the learned 
philologist, archoBologist, and epigraphist. At present the 
coiuinercial element is too much ignored, but to fall 
into the other extreme and make the institution a purelj^ 
commercial school would be an undoubted mistake. 
A fact to bear in mind is that the School must ultimately 
be incorporated in the University at London, and then 
it will come partly under the Board of Oriental Studies 
of the University, and that will be a guarantee for 
maintaining the present standaixl, for improving it, and 
for securing more postgraduate students than hitherto 
for research in connexion with all the materials which 
are to be found in the Metropolis. 

I wish to make clear a point I mentioned at the 
Mansion House meeting, that in starting this School 
we are not inaugurating an entirely new institution, 
tthere is amongst the public an impression that there 
is nothing of the kind at the present moment in London 
to provide for the needs of those who wish to attend 
Oriental studies. That is not so, and it would be very 
llingrateful not to recognize the work that has been 
<^ne in the past under very adverse circumstances, both 
tft University College and at King's College. We have 
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always had a supply of distinguislied and learned 
professors at those colleges, but their students have 
been so few, owing to no fault of their own, and 
they have not been adequately rewarded. If I remind 
you that at University College no less than about 
600 civilians have had their Oriental linguistic training, 
that alone indicates what has been done in the past. 
The new School will have a better equipment, and will 
concentrate the various branches of Oriental studies. 
*It will attract more distinguished men into fields of 
research which have been too^long neglected here. The 
neglect indeed, considering our responsibilities toward 
the Orient, has been an absolute scandal. In the Report 
of the Committee of which I was Chairman we were 
most careful not to ask for too much money ; the scheme 
was based on the minimum sum required to put the 
School on a solid footing. We may hope that the men 
who have distinguished themselves and have worked 
well under adverse circumstances will now be , placed 
in a better position and will be enabled to do their 
work under favourable conditions, I mentioned at the 
Mansion House that the Journal of this Society has at 
all events kept the flag of Oriental learning flying. 
It has in this respect been the representative of British 
scholarsliip in every Continental capital. Through the 
Journal we have been able so to concentrate our efforts 
as to give opportunities to many students of Oriental 
languages and institutions who otherwise would not 
have had the means of submitting their views on many 
controversial topics. Besides the Journal, which has 
always maintained its higli standard, you will see in 
the Report that the Oriental Translation Fund has just 
published the second volume of the Memoirs of Jahangir, 
and is undertaking the twenty-third volume of the series. 
By the Monograph Series and the Priase Publication Fund 
we have also contributed to Oriental literature, In 
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a letter I recently received from Mrs. Lewis she says that 
she is greatly interested in the proposed School for many 
reasons — ‘‘one of these being that I hope that women 
may be spared the difficulties which I encountered when 
I tried to get adequate instruction in Arabic thirty years 
ago.’’ There are perhaps many others who were in the 
same position, but that will now, we hope, be ancient 
history. I think that a new horizon is now in view, 
and that whe^i the School opens in J915 all those who 
are interested in Oriental studies will there find the 
welcome they liave a right to receive. I am quite sure 
that if once the institution is put on a proper footing 
by its incorporation with the University of London its 
* career will be one of future expansion, and that we shall 
ere long be not on an inferior but on a superior footing to 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg in the matter of 
Oriental studies. 

The past year is noteworthy in respect to the Public 
School’s Medal because we have brought a considerable 
number of fresli schools into the competition. The result 
is so far satisfactory that the medal has been won by one 
of the new schools — Uenstone College in Staffordshire — and 
the second school is Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, and the 
third the Royal Grammar School, Worcester. Thus the 
two schools which are proxime accessit are in AVorcester- 
shire. The three successful writers will be invited to the 
presentation of the medal to take place here on June 23, 
wlien the presentation will be made by Lord Ronaldshay. 

I am pleased to be able to anpounce that Dr. Von le Coq, 
who has just returned from Chinese Turkestan, will come 
to London in November and lecture to our Society 
concerniner the remarkable discoveries he made on his last 
tour. ' In a letter dated from Berlin on April 23, he 
writes 

“ The results of this journey are, I am happy to say, very 
, satisfactory both in quality and in quantity ; indeed, we have 
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got away with the largest number of cases ever yet exported 
from that land — 152 cases and packages. 

“ I worked mainly at Kucha and at Tumshuq, near Maralbashi. 
In the latter place I was so fortunate as to find quite a number 
of t7*ue Gandhara ‘ sculptures some being exact counterparts of 
some of the sculptures, in slate, in our Gandhara collections , 
only these Tumshuq finds were not car^ ed from Himalaya slate, 
but moulded, in clay and in plaster, m moulds some of which 
were found alongside. Many of these ‘ sculptures * still were 
covered with paint and leaf -gold, and I hope th^y will not lose 
this embellishment on the dreary roads they ha\e to come 
by. Seventy cases are already here, but eighty -t^\o are still on 
the road.^ 

“ I have also been so fortunate as to find MSS. at Tumshuq, 
the first, I think, ever discovered there Some are in Sanskrit, 
others (and these are m a perfect state of preservation) are m an 
Iranian language of interesting t> pe. 

“ A very fine but small cornice, decorated in puie Sassanian 
style, and a number of heads of Sassanian knights, come also 
from Tumshuq, some good bronzes, painted or enamelled glass 
(one fragment only), statuettes in wood, etc. — altogether it 
IS an unhoped-for addition to our collection of Central Asian 
things.” 

I am very glad to think that wlien Dr. Von le Coq 
comes here we shall be able to show him the most 
\aluable collection of Sir Aurel Stein in the new quarter 
of the British Museum, where at last justice has been 
done to this very remarkable collection. It is there 
absolutely intact, and can therefore be fully utilized by 
students of Central Asian antiquities. This is most 
fortunate, for it means that at last when foreign students 
come to investigate the collection they can see it in 
a proper habitation. I hope tlie British public will 
show their appreciatfcn by visiting it, and thus follow 
the illustrious example set by the King and Queen 
when their Majesties inspected the collection a few 
days ago. 
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I agree with what has been said as to our satisfactory 
financial position. I belie\ e there is a general awakening 
to our responsibilities as a great Oriental power with 
regard to the spread of Oriental learning, and that a new 
chapter is openiiig up to us in tins respect. The authorities 
at the India Oilice and in India are quite alive to their 
duty in this respect. One of tlie last proofs of this is the 
increased grant made by the India Office for the publication 
of a critical text of the Mahahharafa, which has been 
undertaken, as you are av^aie, by the International 
Association of Academies, and for which the British 

cademy sought their assistance. 

I now have the pleasing duty to ask you to give a most 
•cordial \ ote of thanks to Miss Hughes for all the excellent 
work she has again done during the past 3^ear on behalf of 
the SocietJ^ 

Sir Charles Lyall moved the re-election of Lord Reay 
as President. He said his Lordship had filled tlie position 
with great dignity’ and tact, and they were sure he would 
do so so long as he was good enough to occupy that chair. 

Sir Moi timer Durand was re-elected Director on the 
motion of Sir Charles Lyall, who said that Sir Mortimer 
iiad been a veiy efficient Director, and most legular in 
attendance at their meetings. 

On the motion of the President, the honorary officers 
were re-elected, and the recommendations of the Council 
in respect to the vacancies on that body and for the 
nomination of Auditors were accepted. 

The Report was then unanimously adopted, and the 
meeting closed. 

J'liTie 10 , 1914, — Lord Reay, IVesident, in the Chair. 

■the following - ere elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Mohammad Anwar*ul-Azini. 

Mr. Mirza Badaruddin. 

Mr. Kshemada Kenkar Ray, Smritibhusana, M.A. 
jRAs. 191 4. 54 
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Professor Sylvain L6vi read a paj^er On Central Asian 
Studies 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Thomas, Mr. Sewell, 
and Professor Hagopian took part. 
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LIFE IN A KHALKHA STEPPE LAMASERY 

Bv C BINSTEEl), Lieutenant, The E^sex Regiment 

I N August, September, and October, 1913, 1 was engagec 
^ oil one of a series of journeys in Mongolia, whicl 
I hope, if I am given the opportunity to complete them 
will enable me to collect sufficient data for a work abou' 
this little-known country and its people, a subject upoi 
which English literature is perhaps even poorer than tha' 
of the other Western European nations, and certainly fa^ 
poorer than that of Russia. The particular journey ir 
question started at Hailar, in Barga, and was pursued \ii 
the valley of the Kerulen River and Urga to the Mongolyo 
Goldtields on the Upper Iro and thence to Kiakhta, whert 
modern means of travel again became a^ailable for the 
return to Peking. During this journey I saw a grea' 
variety of lamaseries and temples: I had as my constan' 
and only companions two lamas, and for a week I livec 
continuously in a lamasery in the room of a lama. I was 
thus able to observe a large number of facts, some of whicl 
may be of interest to students of Lamaism, even if only 
as having been noted in a remote corner of the vast 
domain of the Yellow Faith, where, unlike Tibet, English- 
speaking people have seldom travelled. 

JKAS. 1914. 
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Without attempting to describe Mongolian Lainaisin 
as a whole, I shall liere embody just tliosc notes which 
I made on this particular journey, more especially while 
spending a week at the Iloshun Lamaseiy o£ Sait Sudjict 
Gung Hoshuii on the Kerulen River, at a point about 
60 miles below Tsotsen Khan I^rgo, and 160 miles a])o\e 
San Beisa Urgo (^Kerulen Urgo).^ 

Tlie cause of my halt here was as foHo^\K. Before 
leaving Peking I obtained tlirough a friend* the assistance 
as interpreter of one Baljir, a lama of the famous Yung 
Ho Kung, known to visitors to Peking as * the Lama 
Temple” Baljir was a native of this Sudjict Gung 
Hoshun on the Kerulen, but had not b(3en home for 
sixteen years. During his long stay in Peking he had 
thoroughly mastered the Pekinese diah^ci of the spoken 
Chinese language, and this formed the medium of speech 
between us. Baljir was naturally delighted to accompany 
me to Urga, as the route hiy through his old home, which 
he was thus enabled to re\isit at my expenses I promised 
him to make a break of at least seven dajs there, to 
give him the opportunity to see again all his relatixes 
and friends, and this prolonged halt proved in the event 
most desirable from other point.s of view, as it gave our 
poor ponies a much needed rest, and enabled me to make 
observations w'hich were difficult during the shorter halts. 

Before proceeding to describe the temple, it vill be 
Ijest to give some details of the hmhtui or principality 
of wdiich it is the official lamasery (Hosiiimi Sumu). 

^ unff? in —The consonants 

pronounced m in Engli<»)», c.g. J Imrd, as dj, hke J in “Jack . ^ 

when initial as h ; when iii centre of word as ck in 
strongly aspirate A, A* to Ihj fully pronounced, as rr in English, ^ 
vowels in general as in Italian, e.g., a as in English ‘‘ father ; ^ as in 
“ bet t as fe in ** meet'' ; o as in **cot ; oa as in boa ; as m 

“ soil ” ; ei as ay in ** clay ? ai as the word “eye*' or ** I”; 
in Enghsli - soot ; « as French «. The accent ' merely indicates tne 
stress or empbasissed syllable. In transliterating Chinese c aiac er 
the Wade system is adhered to. 
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Khalklia (pronounced Hal4ia) consists now of four 
aiinahs} those of Tuslietu Klnan,^ Tsetsen Khan, Jasaktu 
Khan, and Sain Noin^ An ai nuiL isagioup of princi- 
palities or hoshiiw, all tlie reigning piinces (jdssaks) of 
which tiace theii descent to a ceitain common ancestor, 
this common ancestor i tiled the whole of the present 
atmal directly and as om piincipality. Latei on parts 
oi the aimuk were at diffennt times sepaiated from the 
direct heiitage of the head of the princely family and 
appoitioned, under the name of hosltuns, as the hereditary 
dominions of some junior member of the reigning house. 

This multiplication of leigning blanches of the original 
family was a delibeiate policy of the Ta Ch’ing Manchu 
emperors, wdio theieby aimed at and successfully attained 
the weakening of the power of their new Khalkha vassals. 
Before 1688, when the Khalkhas, to save themselves from 
being overwdielmed by the Western Mongols or Eleuths 
under the famous Galdan, Khan of the Jungarian Empire, 
placed themselves under K’anghsi’s protection, the 
Khalkhas w^ere never divided under more than eight 
jassaksj and it seems that all the chief power lay in the 
hands of the three khans. To-day Khalkha contains 
eighty-six hoshiins, each under its own hereditary and 
almost absolute ruler, the ja&fsah Moreover, the power 
of the prince senior by descent in each aimak, by w^hose 
hereditary title the ahnak is still distinguished, was 
gradually reduced to the level of that of the heads of 
the other junior branches of his family, and the small 
portion of the aimak which remained under his direct 
rule came to be classed simply as one of the hoshuiis^ 

Dayan Khan, the last Mongol ruler of all Mongolia, 
died in 1544, and split up his people between his eleven 
sons. Geresantza, one of the younger sons, obtained as 

^ Pronounced at male. ^ Pronounced Han. 

® Pronounced SlTm No in. 

^ Since Khalkha declared its independence the influence of the 
khans hai^ been on the increase. 
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his portion thnt uhich now forms Klialklui. On liis 
death lie also divided his people amongst liis three sons, 
who each received a portion which corresponds to one of 
the three original aiviaks of Khalkha. (The present 
ionrth aimakj that of Sain Noin, was artificially created 
later on, in 1725, hy the Manclui emp<*ror from out of 
the huge Tushetu Khan Aimak.) Of Oeresantza s sons 
Amin Dural received what is now Tst‘tsen Khan Aimak, 
in which lies Sudjict (lung Hoshun. Ilo\v<^\ei\ the iiist 
to take the actual title of Tsetsen Khan \Aas Amin Dural's 
grandson, Sholui llakhasamadi. When in HhSS Khalkiia 
was being overrun hy Oaldan Khan, the title of Tsetsen 
Khan descended upon a child Umukhei, \\hos(‘ father and 
grandfather (Xorlx) Tsetsen Khan) had suddenly died 
This child was taken for safety into the Manehu Empij<' 
by his uncle Namjal Taiji, who, together with the otht i 
Klialkha potentates, tendere<| the submission of his peopl<‘ 
to K'anghsi, and invoked his piotection against the 
Eleutlis. K’anghsi confirmed all the reigning princes in 
their rights, undertook campaigns against (laldan Khan 
(who was finally cnislied and died in 3(11)7), ami then 
began to develop his policy of taming and weakening 
his new vassals by the fostering of Ijamaisiu, and of mutual 
rivalries and jealousi<‘s amongst tlnun, and by tin* sphtting 
up of their dominions into smaller units. Thus it was 
that in 1701 there came into being the hoi^hun at whose 
temple I stayed. 

In that year an uncle of Umukhci Tsetsen Khan, one 
Choijamtso, a son of Xorbo 1'selsen Khan, was selected 
as one of those scioms of the princely house for whom 
w^ere to be carved out one of the new hoshnns. In the 
3l€ng Ku Yu Mu Chi^ no details are given as to 

^ The Ku Yit Mu Chi is a most valuable Cbinewe compilation 

about the pi-incely houses of Mongolia, their liistory anti their ten it ones, 
written in the middle of last century. It has been translate m o 
Russian by P. S. FopofT, formally first Dragoman of the Russian 
Legation in Peking. 
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Choijamtso's successors nor even their names. From the 
Aos/awi olBcials I learnt that the 'present jassaJc 8 father 
and predecessor was known as Damdung Gang (guTig or 
kiing, according to the Wade system of romanizing Chinese 
cluxi’acters, covers tlie fifth and sixth grades of Manphu 
titles of nobility,* and is usually rendered as ‘'duke''). 
Damdung Gung was pieceded on the throne by his father, 
Doma Jassak. The present jassak was until 1912 knowr 
as Dalai Jassak. But after the Bogdo Gegen, the Hutukhta 
of Urga, mounted the secular throne of would-be inde- 
pendent Outer Mongolia, he systematically promoted 
iioarly every Jasscih in his dominions to a title at least 
one grade higher than that which he had borne hitherto. 

The Mongols are extremely fond of titular distinctions, 
a fact which had been turned to much advantage in the 
past by the Jmperial Government in Peking and which 
the new Republican Government of China now also triec 
to use as a means of retaining or recovering the real oi 
outward allegiance of the various princes of Mongolia. 
Dalai Jassak under the Manchus was, as the word jassaL 
implies, only a first-class taiji, which is the lowest grade 
amongst reigning princes, and means that he was only 
a Mongol nobleman, and did not enjoy any of the higher 
titles of Mancliu nobility. By the Bogdo Gegen he Avag 
granted the lowest of these six higher titlcvS, namely, that 
of Ulustur Tusalakchi Gung (corresponding to Fu Kuc 
Kung in Chinese), aiid he has become known as Sait 
Sitdjict Gung or as Dalai Gung. In IChalkha the hosimns 
which are very numerous and often very small, have not 
UvS in other parts of Mongolia, any permanent name by 
which they are generally known. They are spoken o 
by one of tlie names or titles of their ruler coupled witi 
his rank, e.g. Ma Gung Hoshun, Dalai Wang Hoshun 
Namsarai Gung Hoshun. In all case.s the rank, whethe 
khem, wang, beile, heisa, gung, or jassak (which las' 
stands for those who liave no Manchu title, but are onl;. 
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first-class faiji or nobles), iiiimediaiely precedes the 
word hoshun. This rank is in turn preceded by eiihtu* 
a personal name or else a titular distinction of tlie jamtL 
If a personal name is used it is soinetiiiu*s abbreviated to 
its first syllable (5Ia for Mandorva). Aj^ain, one ho^Jnin 
is sometimes referred to in two or three ways, as in the 
case of our present hoshun, which is now variously called 
Dalai Ounjr Iloshun, Sudjict (Junjf Iloslmn, and Dalai 
Jas'cak Hoshun. The two fiist are Nariations of the n(M\ 
nam(% Sudjict Gun^ beinj^ lh<‘ correct oHieial apptdlatiou 
and Dalai Gung a more popular term. ‘ Dalai Jassak 
Hoshun” rs simply the old name, which refuses to die out 
all of a sudden. The latter phcmuuenon is very fre(|U«‘nt 
and sometimes wh<*n a lioshn u is bless(sl witli a particiilai ly 
famous prince it continues to be known j>opularly by his 
name for a ^feneration or so after his de ath. 

The titular distinctions spoken of above an* either 
coinpHrncntary epithets lK)rne, sometimes henslitarily and 
sometimes personally, by the Josso/,*, Darkhan, Erdeni 
Dalai, which corresponds to the European custom iu tie* 
Middle Ages of Jidding such epithets as *‘tho grcjt” or 
**the good” to the names of kings, ov else th(‘se distinctions 
denote some office held by the piince, e.g. Da, wl\i<‘h is 
placed before bis title, and means that be is the (dected 
President of his lAJague (Chigulgan Jhlrga), or (Jhiang 
Chiin Beisa (ixs a who holds the office of Chiang 

Chiin or General). The only haHhwn^ which are 
permanently referred to by one name are those of the 
khans, e.g. Tsetsen Khan Hoshun.^ 

* Sudjict Gang Hoshun contains only one mnon. {fiomons aro the 
dbi^ions into whudi ho^hum are clivided, ami theondically 
a fraction of the j:>ojmIatian Miehasconid ttuoplya aomonot 150 
warriors in case of the mobilization of the Mongol Banners e 
Emjieror.) The boundaries of this ho»hini are as follows {the J*^*^*^**J 
given first are the |>opular nameeof kmhum, in parentheHos are i 
persona! names ami titles of the jmmk^) : On N.N.B. an 
with DAichin Hoshun (Beisa l>a*hi*TserenJ ; on north*wes 

Hdlichin Hnoin (Jung Hoshun (Bcile Tungalak) ; on we«t with feeruan 
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A glance at the accompanying photographs and at the 
plan to scale will give tlie reader some impression what 
sort of place a steppe lamasery is like. Mongol lama 
temples and lamaseries are of many vaiying kinds, both 
as regards architecture, size, and construction material. 
In architecture there are two main styles, between the 
pure representations of which are many transition and 
mixed examples. These two styles may be termed 
Tibetan and* Chinese. The chief distinction of the 
Tibetan style is ibs rectangular character, white walls 
and flat roofs, wliile the Chinese-style lama temple differs 
little or not at all fi'om the well-known general character 
of Chinese temple architecture as seen everywhere in 
North China. In tlie Chinese-stjde lama temple, however, 
the centre of the main lidge of the temple roof is generally 
surmounted ])y the golden gavjivr, a spike emblem of 
Lamaism (see Photosj. 

In the temples of mixed architecture the main lower 
mass of the building generally retains the Tibetan 
character, while the Chinese element is represented in 
a turret capped with a typically Chinese roof and also 
often in the decorative painting of the woodwork of 
the porch. 

The Chinese style predominates in the lama communities 
situated either actually in China or on its borders where 
the advancing wave of Chinese colonization has already 
taken tirm hold, and also at large temples in other parts, 
either founded by imperial patronage or else by wealthy 
Mongols who wished to display their wealth or curry 
favour with the Manchu authorities by the imitation of 
the art of China. Such localities are Peking, Jehol, Urga. 
The purely Tibetan style is found in those out-of-the-way 

(aung Hoshun (Tsetsen Gung) ; on south-west with Tsetsen Khan 
Hoshun ; on south with Hdrdal DAichin Gung Hoshun (Gung Lubsan 
Choidob Agwang Pilji Dashi Tsereii) ; on south-east (for a tiny stretch) 
with Sait L)Alai Wang Hoshun (Chiang Chun Wang Goinbo Surun) ; on 
east with Hoshoi Ch’in Wang Hoshun (Chhn Wang Jigjit Tsurun). 
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parts of Mongolia where Chinese influence is, or was 
at the time of the building of the temples, but little 
developed. 

The purely Chinese-style temples are of course built in 
courtyards, the ground in which is often paved. In tlie 
courtyard the main building (ehem/ Hen) occupies tiie 
north side, facing south on to the court. The couityard 
gate and the porcii hall, if there l^e one, occupy the centre^ 
of the south wall. The east and west sides *of ihc court- 
yard are occupied by “side Imlls” (^>Vi iin\\ which fuc(‘ 
eacli other. In the smaller temple court sards there may 
be only a ehem/ Hen or north hall, while in the larg(U' 
temples there may be as many as tlnee or four suc(*o^si\e 
courtyards, one behind another, from north to south 
In the latter case the southenttnost or entrance yanl 
will probably only contain a poich sbiino and a bell 
tower and drum tower and peiltaps the banner poles. 
The second yard would probably have a large math hall, 
two side halls, and a hall of the fonr Lords of tli(‘ 
Heavens oti tlie south leading into the entrance eourtyaid. 
The m‘xt yard would contain a north hall and t\\o 
side halls, while its southein face would be formi'd by 
the back of the north hall of the cotirtyard in i'lont. 
The attached rough sketch of orte of the tem]>les at 
Jehol shows a fully d«’\ eloped example of a (liinese-stOe 
lama temple. 

In the Tikdan-style temple, as seen in the steppe 
regions of Mongolia, the various Italls’ rise direct irom 
the surrounding grass, without any courtyard or \^all 
around them. The whole temple a»ea iri sueli cases is 
only marked olf from the rest of the boundless grass 
st(*ppe by the lines of huts and ymin inhabited by ihp 

* It is necessary to distingni.sh Ix'twecii the teniplo oi 

lamasery aj«i teinplif hall or hall as used here. Most tenipleK or 
lamaseries contain a large number of ti’mple buildings, to wtncli 1 app y 
the term hall, but which in some cases might equally well be teime 
shrme or chapel. 
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lamas, which in turn are generally surrounded by a ring 
of piles of argol stacked here for the use of the lamas. 

But amongst the temples of mixed ai'chitecture one finds 
halls C)f Tibetan-style surrounded by stone and brick walls 
and wooden palisades, or lialls of mixed architecture rising 
direct from the grass ^vithout any enclosure, or again 
halls with only a space enclosed in on their southern side. 

With this brief intioduclion to lamaseries in general 
Ave cjiu proceed^ later to examine more in detail Siidjict 
Gung Hoshun Temple. 

]My interpreter Baljir had gi\en no foreword of his 
journey, so that hi« people were wholly ignorant of his 
coming. The evening before arriving at the temple 
(September 1) we just succeeded in reaching the boundary 
of Sudjict Gung lloshun and halted for the night by some 
Ifurts, one of which, strangely enough, turned out to 
belong to a connexion of Baljir’s. However, these people, 
poor and old, liad no opportunity of sending word into the 
temph*. Next day, as we topped the last rise and came 
into sight of the Avhite buildings dotted in regular pattern 
on the vallej^ floor, Baljir s excitement became very great. 
He used to travel sitting in (he Avagon, and as I was 
mounted he begged that I Avould ride on ahead and tell 
the lamas that Baljir Avas coming, and to ask for Baljir’s 
'imjo or residence, for he said there Avas ahvays a place 
ready for him in his ‘‘ alma mater And certain!}^ at the 
meie mention of the name Baljir the lamas AAdiom I first 
accosted seemed to realize of whom I spoke and led me to 
the only Chinese-type house {fang tza) in the whole 
lamasery, Avhich belonged to Baljir’s paternal uncle. 

ily wagon soon arrived, and the greatest joy av as shown 
by this uncle and the other lamas at the sight of Baljir, 
AAdiom they had almost given u}) hope of ever seeing again, 
especially OAving to the uncertainty as to what was 
liappening in China and as to the attitude of the Peking 
Government to the Khalkha lamas in the Yung Ho Kung, 
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who were in the position of helphssB liostaj^cft in the enemy’s 
land. Baljir s own family lived some 20 miles from tlu^ 
temple, and word was at once sent to tell them of the ^{jod 
nows. Next da^" the father and elder brother both arri\e<l 
to welcome him and escort him back to their home, Foi 
the coming of his relations Baljir, who hitherto had be<'n 
dressed in tra\ oiling clothes, arrayed himself in a mosi 
magniticent brand-new crimson silk gown witli bright 
yellow silk waistcoat, and prodnctsl from Ins baggag<‘ 
various costly gifts wliich lie had broil glit from Pekimj; 
The appearance of the silk robes caused m<‘ consideiabh* 
annoyance, as I consid(n*ed them nnneci^ssary imjiedimeni \ 
for such a journey, and as their bulk liad added greatly 
to the weight of our cart and to the slow rate of our 
progress. My own outfit in garments turned out to hi> 
a far smaller orm than that of my interpreter, who 
moreover, had protested all along that the larg<* box sewn 
up in sacking contained only jnvsents w*bi<di would be all 
left at his home. How'ever, I w^as so w(*ll treated during 
my stay here that it w'as impossible for me to lemonstrate 
against this piece of deception. 

Baljir’s uncle w^as one of the chief personages of the 
lamasery. He had formerly been tlie Da Lama (which 
fertile sake of translation miglil 1 k‘ rendered "abbot'*). 
He had always lieen reputed as a learned doctor, and had 
amassed a large fortune in the practice of the meilieal art. 
He liad lately retired from the post of Da Lama and w^as 
now the Momboin Kbirctu Lama of the temple. Hhivctn 
is a distinction given to all lamas occupying liigh positions, 
and apparently, like hakf^ln, conveys the idea of "teacher", 
"spiritual father". MomUnn is the adjective of momhif, 
the lamaistic art of medicine. This Momboin Lama had 
applied a part of his fortune to erecting at his own cost 
a Momboin 8uinu or Shrine of Medicine, wdiich, after the 
central or Gol Sumu, w^as certainly the finest edifice in the 
lamasery. 
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The familjT' of Baljir was evidently one of the wealthiest 
in the lioshun. They were connexions of the reigning 
prince. In Baljir’s young days his father owned 1,000 
horses, 1,000 head of cattle, and 2,000 sheep, but, owing 
to the 'jcries of bad seasons and other causes which had 
reduced tlie prosperity of the whole aimal' and indeed 
of all Khalkha, tlie fainilj^ nt present owns only about 
half those numbers. The lama representatives of each 
family are pi’actically kept by their relatives, and this 
no doubt accounts partly for the comparative wealth of 
Baljir's uncle, the Momboin Lama. He possessed the 
only brick residence in the whole lamasery. This 
consisted of a tinj- ihi ee-chien'^ Chinese fang fzit with the 
usual verandah along tlie southern side. The two eastern 
chien formed one room, which vas the living-room of 
the lama, while the western chien was separated off 
into a small private shrine or duguni. This building, 
or rather the li\ ing-room in it, was put at my complete 
disposal by the Momboin Lama. At first I was reluctant 
to deprive tlie old man of what sefemed to me the only 
toleralily comfortable habitation in the whole lamasery. 
However, I was forced to accept, and I found out later 
that the lama made but little use of his Chinese house, 
except to pray in the pri\ate shrine and to receive 
visitors. Like all nomads he preferred his ynrt to any 
house. This fact is eveiywhere apparent in Mongolia. 
Most of the piinces have lately liad built for them- 
selves small Chinese fang tzU either of biick or wood. 
But these new-style palaces are merely for show. 
Beside them are always pitched one or two large ynris, 
and the prince and his family nearly always live in the 
yurts. At San Beisa Urgo Chinese houses had been 

^ Chwi IS a somewhat inexact measure for expressing the capacity 
of a Chinese house. Pioperly speaking it is the aiea enclosed between 
any four mam upright suppoits to the roof, which in practice varies 
from 2 to 3 yards m width up to from 3 to 6 yards in depth. All /a??g 
izfi have of course only one floor. 
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built also for the acconmiodation of the Hoslum Yainei: 
or Chaiicory (combining all the depai tnicnts of Stat(^ of 
tlie tiny principality), but on the occasion of \isit 
the official in charge {a me ire n) was liansaeting all the 
government business seated on the floor of a while 
the houses stood empty in rear. What seems peiliaps 
stiUngest of all is that e\cn those indi\idua1s who use 
their Chinese famj izti in the summer iinariably sit 
in and sleep in a yurt during the wu'nter. The reason 
is that a w’oll-made yurt, coveied with thick new' felt 
and protected round the bottom by w'ooden shutleis to 
keep out the wind, is far wanner than the infuioi 
w'ooden shanties wdiich are all tljat one generally meets 
amongst the new' -style imitations of st‘ttled 

civilization. One finds in tlie lainasenes numeious 
wooden huts, but, as often as n<d, they are ustsl onl\ 
fur stoiage purposes, while the owuiers tlnunsehes li\e 
in a yurt. Again, sometimes the wealthier noni<ul 
families erect at their summer and winter jinstuiaois 
log huts in which, upon their depaituie to tht» otlui 
pasturage, they stove their bulkier possessions, nuliKling 
tlie parts of their yuiiff. When t)u‘ family is wealth} 
enough and knows how' to eieet s\ieh huts at then two 
places of abode, it seems .so strange to tlie man of setthd 
race that they do not inhabit sucli huts, for this would 
not in any way prevemt them from continuing to practise 
their present semi-nomadic form of Hfe.^ 

The Momlx)in Lama w'as a most iutcu-esting personality. 
He w'as a small hunchback with a face and beaky nos(^ 
wliicli reminded one partly of Mi. Puucli and partly of 
Don Q., especially of the latter when w'earing or putting 
on the orr-h winch or long red sash-shawl of the lamas. 
He was exceedingly w’cll disposed towards me, as indeed 
were all the lamas, and I found the comparative comfort 
of his house most agreeable after the long days in the 

1 ’T’Vt >■ "* I tinr. ir*-' ' «• Vi nn 1" /•nri liiii 
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saddle and the nights on the cold hard boards of my 
wagon. 

The bulk of my room was occupied by a kind of Chinese 
/ 'ang} It was a dais which ran along the northern and 
eastern walls, leaving only about 4 by 2 yards of ordinary 
flooring. Along tlie eastern wall, placed on the hinder 
part of the dais, were large wooden chests containing 
garments and otlier p(»ssessions of the IVlomboin Lama. 
Similarly, ont the dais at the north-west corner was 
a cupboard on wliicli were arranged various ornaments, 
including three tin clocks, none of which were going at my 
arrival, and only one of which could I succeed in starting. 
The central pait of tlie dais along the northern wall was 
w holly filled by a large sofa seat or bed, such as is often 
seen in Mongolia in the rooms of princes and lama 
dignitaries. It consists of a heavy wooden tray, of the 
size of a bed, the low containing walls of Avhich are formed 
of roughly carved and painted wood. Inside the tray are 
spread mattresses or hard Chinese cushions and bed 
coverings. Jn princes' huts this arrangement forms a sort 
of throne on which the prince sits for ceremonial occasions. 
It forms an excellent bed. The dais was also furnished 
with the usual low Chinese tables and stools that one sees 
on Icavgs, An interesting assortment of pictures decorated 
the walls. There were three coloured prints of Chinese 
origin connected with stories of Ts'ai Shen, the Chinese 
God of Wealth, two pictures of events in the career of 
T’ang tsang Lama, another of the eighteen Lohans arriving 
from over the sea at tiie bidding of some Chinese emperor, 
a print of Tzonkhava surrounded with representations of 
episodes from his life, a painted drawing made by the 
Momboin Lama himself of the lioslmn temple of Dalai 
Beisa (Dalai Wang) Hoshun, with all its lamas in full 
dress outside the various temple halls, a pliotograph of 
a white suburgan, and one or two other prints of like 
^ The daig>-sto\e*bed used everywhere m North China. 
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lamaistic interest. All were of cheap and highly coloured 
cliai’acter. 

From the living-room a small doorway ga\e access 
through the partition into the diujani or private chapel. 
This tiny apartment was of far more int< rest than my 
room. It was crammed with pictures and figures of 
lamaistic objects of \eneration and with ecclesiastical 
paraphernalia. The walls were co\ered with brightly 
coloured pictures of deities and of se\cral cf the Lolians. 
Along the northern and western walls M’cre cabinets upon 
which were placed an assortment of bronze and earthen 
ligures of deities, some in glass cases and some wdihout, 
before whom w^ere arranged the usual seiies of little 
metal bowls containing otrerings, of oil lamps, and of tiie 
articles used by the lamas in prayer. In the centie of 
the large northern cabinet w’as a big mirror (see Photo). 
Along the south w^all under the window gi^iug on to the 
\erandah, w^ere w’^ooden chests and cupboards, and liere 
w^as kept the largo churn into which milk w’ais pouied 
every day and stirred up. On the walls also wnue liung 
tw’o fine golden hats belonging to tim Moml)oin Lama (S('e 
Photos). Usually the old lama liimself perfornitMl tlie 
prayers in the duguni. But the fiist evening I w’as theie, 
wdiether from shyness or fiom business owdng to Baljii's 
ariival, the old man did not pray here, and all that 
happened was that his fn4i (acolyte*) came in and 
performed the rite of placing a lighted night-light bcfoie 
the Borkhans, as are known the lepresentaiions of 
lamaistic deities and spirits. This boy no\iee or acolyte 
W’^as a relation of the old lama. He acted as a sort of 
servant, looking after the rooms, and nt tlie same time was 
supposed to learn all his ecclesiastical duties and prayers 
from his shih^fiv, as the Chinese w^ould term the teachei 
latna. As a matter of fact he seemed to do very little 
learning of prayers. He was an exceedingly good-looking 
and jolly little fellow of about 14 and spent a large 
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part of the time wrestling in the yard with other boy 
lamas. He was of great use to me, for not only did he 
daily bring me some excellent milk for my porridge, but 
he would fiequently succeed in pieventing the inroad into 
my room of tlie host of other boy lamas who, having 
nothing much to do, would come round to look at the 
curious visitor.^ I \vas very thankful that unlike many 
of his comrades this boy did wash his face and hands, 
though his body and limbs, v\hich he exposed freely in his 
wrestling bouts, were literally streaked with black dirt. 
On the succeeding evenings the old lama himself would 
come in and spend about half an hour closeted in the 
(Inguniy chanting aloud various prayers and performing 
other rites, such as the ringing of the handbell and the 
many manipulations of the hands so well known in his 
leligion. The handbell, I noticed, he always rung so that 
the tongue on each occasion struck out three notes, the 
long dying reverberations of the last of which seemed 
indeed in the semi-darkness to help his prayers to reach 
the ears of Buddha. Sometimes, before going into the 
dugimi, the old man would sit with me in the gloaming. 
Silence reigned between us, broken only by the occasional 
muttered oin mane padme hitvi from his lips, or the faint 
rumbling of the little wooden prayer-wheel set spinning 
by Ills crooked fingers. Though we could not speak to 
each other, our minds were on such occasions full of 
reflection. He no doubt wondered about what I had told 
liim, through the interpreter, of Kussia and England and 
of changing China, conjecturing as to what would soon 
happen in this century - old semi - civilization which 
surrounded him as the result of contact with these strange 
capable men from the West and especially as the result of 

^ Every foreigner in Mongolia is termed Oros, which, fetrictly 
8peaking, means Russian, but, as most Mongols have only come into 
contact With Russians, all Europeans are Oros. The more discriminating 
and enlightened have been known to speak of the French Russians, the 
English Russians, and the German Russians. 
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the recent steps taken by tlie chiefs of his race. I on the 
other hand woiuhn-ed at the vaslness of the realm ruled 
over by tins Lamaism, at the great stretches of almost 
nnknovvn coiinlry which separated me from Lhasa, at tlie 
fewness of the human beings in all this great interval, and 
at the close ties Avliich nevertheless bound together all 
these adherents of th«' Yellow Faith, and more than all 
at the complexity and mystery of this religion. It is 
a mysticism that i^ not meant to l)e und('r'»tood. No om* 
understands, and thoreiu perhaps lit^s liiueh of its j)owiT 
over the benighted and backward races who profe^-s it 
As before mentioned, my host was rf'puted a It^ariK'd 
doctor, and in tli<‘ room on a little ledge over the doorway 
I found some old bones, wdiicb, 1 w^as inforim^d, weie 
being kept thus for the purpose of later making mediemes 
tliercfrom. But wliat surprised me was that, in spitt‘ of 
the reputed and undoubtedly existing iniluence and pow<*i 
of the lamas over the whole Mongol race, thert‘ si emed 
to be but little practical faith in lamaist ie uKslicine. 
My arrival was the signal for the coming hither of all 
tlie sick and ailing people from the temple and its 
neighbourhood. But though my host, the reputed doctor, 
was often sitting with me in the room, these pts)plc did 
not eorne to consult him, but me. It was useless for 
me to protest that J \vas not a doctor and that I only 
carried with me a .small assortment of medicinevS for tln^ 
road. Such statements were cNidentiy regarded only as 
a somewhat ill-placed simulation of modesty. The patient"^ 
implored me to give them some medicine if I had any. 
The majority were suffering from sore eyes, skin diseases, 
and boils. The grime on their bodies and the choking 
smoky atmo.sphere of the yii^rts in which they lived made 
the causes of these ailments only too apparent 

That many Mongols never wash anything but then 
faces and hands is undoubtedly true, certainly in the 
cases of the women. Tliei^e are seldom any appliances 
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for washing in a yurt and I have never seen or heard 
of a woman bathing. Moreover, the utter absence of 
privacy in yiLvt life would make washing very difficult. 
Again, duiing se\eii or eight months of the year 
the coldness of tlie water, even when it is not frozen, 
is too severe to allow of bathing. In the middle of 
th(' day in the first week of September the warm sun 
used to make bathing in tlie river just possible, and I was 
surprised to find at such times half a dozen lamas who 
bathed and at the same time took the opportunity to rinse 
out their garments Howev^er, one glance at the skin 
was sufficient to piove that the majority never bathed. 
Moreover, soap in any form is still almost unknown 
amongst the Mongols. Nor have they any appliances 
for washing their teetli, of which they take no care, but 
almo^'t without exception they possess splendid wiiite 
teeth, a fact which I suppose is due to the large proportion 
whicli milk and its products occupy in their diet. 

I was specially consulted by pioxy as to the case of 
the Hanbo Lama (High Abbot) of the temple. This 
individual both from his office and connexions was one 
of the chief personages in the principality and was 
greatlj^ venerated. He was suffering from an acute form 
of what I conjectured from description to be syphilis, 
and he was unable to walk. When I had said that 
I was unfortunately incapable of doing anything for 
him, I was clo^^ely questioned as to wheie 1 thought he 
could obtain the best and closest foreign aid. I suggested, 
of course, the Russian medical authoiities in Urga, also 
Yerkhneudinsk and Peking. Before I left I was told 
that he had decided first to visit, as a last trial of 
Mongol medicine, a very reputed lama doctor in a hoshuii 
to the west, and, if that failed, to go to a foreign doctor. 
This decision was probably right, for it is said that for 
the peculiar form of Asiatic syphilis the methods of 
the native doctors are often more eflScient than those 
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applied by Westerners. As is well known, syphilis is 
rampant among the Mongols, and is probably a chief 
cause of the gradual dying out of this race. When tlie 
Russian doctors recently examined a batch of several 
liundred of Mongols sent as recruits for the Mongolian 
brigade trained by Russian officers at Hudjir Rulun, near 
Urga, it was found that 90 per cent \vcre sufiering from 
syphilis or rheumatism. 

The temple buildings were situated in t})ie almost level 
floor of the valley on a ledge slightly raised above the 
level of the river and situated about GOO yards from its 
northern or left bank at a point opposite a ford for 
mounted men and carts. Imagine a landscape in which 
the only vegetation, almost the only object, is grass— dull 
pale4>rownish glass *, not one tree: not one bush; one 
muddy sluggish river 40 yards wide meandering betw'ceu 
mud banks which dropped down for some 8 or 4 feet 
from the level of the bordering grass to the level of 
the water, and which thu.s hid even the river except 
from its edge and from tlie hill-tops ; rounded downs 
hemming in the valley at distances of 1 to 2 miles 
from the river; on one of these downs a dilapidated 
white 8iihn)yan\ here and there in Uh‘ valley a few 
rounded black heaps — the yu7is of the impoverished 
inhabitants; on the gentle northern slopes of the valley 
two groups of tiny w^ooden liuts s(‘parated by about 
a mile — the uryo or residence of the jumak and the 
Hoshun Yameii; far away to the west-north- west, 
peeping over the nearer hills, the azure head of a rock- 
crowned mountain — Baying Khan, tlie Rich Khan ; near 
the temple a large herd of liorses browsing on the scanty 
grass or wallowing in the river ford; scattered flocks 
of sheep; the white temple and its surrounding huts; 
and grass, everywhere grass, rolled out in levels or gentle 
undulations so that it was visible for miles and miles 
up and down the valley. Monotonous as such a landscape 
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seems, it is as nothing to the monotony which confronts 
one as soon as one leaves the great artery of local life, 
the Kerulen River, and travels across the upland steppes. 
There in places for scores of miles at a time one can 
eliminate the herds and flocks, the ijiuris and rocks, the 
temple, and the hiihuryan^, and describe the landscape in 
two words — rolling grass 

The attached sketch and photographs will provide 
almost all th€> necessary description as regaids the general 
exterior of the buildings, but a few words on the interior 
must be added. The plan of the temple halls themselves 
was made to scale on the spot. That of the surrounding 
living huts and yurts has been added in afterwards from 
memory. The Gol Sumu means the central shrine and 
was tlie chief hall in the temple. The whole building was 
of brick covered on the exterior with white plaster. In 
the broad porcli-\ erandah, on the east side of the doorway, 
tliere was hung on the wall a Borkhan of Aiiabalii 
(Avaloketishvara), to whom apparently the temple was 
dedicated. From the porch one entered by abroad folding 
door into the main chamber, which occupied all the ground 
floor. The ceiling of this chamber w^as supported by 
a series of w^ooden pillars (sixteen ? in numbei) distributed 
equally over the floor. 

The centre of the ceiling was void and allow^ed one to 
see the gallery which encircled the interior of the central 
turret. Access to this gallery and turret W’as obtained by 
a fliglit of steps on the outside of the temple at the eastern 
extremity of the main porch. These steps gave on to the 
porch loof, whence an entry could be made into the 
turret. Just inside the main door, on the left as one 
enters, is a high large seat reserved for the jassa/c or prince 
of the hoshun. Next to this is a somewhat lower se^t for 
the geihguiy the lama officer wlio is responsible for the 
maintenance of discipline and propriety during services 
and for the proper attendance of the others at the various 
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services. The scat on tlie right of tlie door as one eni<‘i\s 
was also for (jeihgnL In tins temple there were two 
gefhgiti, Thu get hgiii are distinguished slightly in ilndr 
ceremonial robes from the other lamas, e.g, they wear 
blue streamers instead of red on theii* oa-'iroa-fui (see 
Appendix II). Their staff of ofliee during service is know n 
as the blrei, and is a stout stick al)out 4 feet long, the low er 
end being shod with metal and the upper end encas<>d in 
cloth, ^Yhile from the centre is hung a bunchof //(u/oAx* Jt 
is with this staff that the getkgui chastises (hdimjuenis at 
service, and one is told that the geihgui is immune from 
alL punislnnent, even if he kills an ofiender with tin’s 
weapon. On one of the wooden pillars of the hall was 
nailed a small sounding-board, u[)on wdiieli the gethgul 
strikes with his staff wltenever he wishes to call attention 
to himself during service. 

Every morning about 6 a.in., before ser\ ice is commenc<*d 
in the Gol Svixnu, a little opening ceremony is ])erronued in 
the porch w'ay. Th<‘ two geihgai stand oix the \(uandah 
facing south with their backs to the closed dour. Au 
uvizaf (lama charg(‘d with leading the chanting in minor 
services) stands facing them, while the r(‘.st of the attendant 
lamas, perhaps a d<>/-en in all, stand to tlie sides. A few^ 
sentences of prayer are mumbled, the door is thrown open, 
and the lanms take their seats for tlie ensuing service. 
The number of seiwices in this temple is very larger 
Some days iliere are services being peiformed in one or 
other of the halls almost without interruption all day. 
How’ever/inosi of tln^se services are performed by only 
a very few' lamas. There is a service every morning at 
sunrise, but, as at Jeliol, I found it w^as attended chiefly 
by the lx>j^s onlj% w ho were made to go there to learn 

* Hadak is the silk scarf which is the conventional offering to show 
respect to a person. They vary greatly in length and quality. When 
being presented the scarf is unrolled and held with both hands slight j 
separated. 
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tlieir duties and prayers. The call to service is made 
here in two ways. Sometimes a lama stands by the 
temple hall concerned and utters a lon^ droning call 
with his own voice. It was interesting to note that such 
a proceeding as a call by human voice was quite unknown 
to my driver, a Kharchin ^ lama of Jehol. The other 
method of call was the more usual form by blowing of 
conch-shell and Ixating of diums. The conch-shell is 
usually takeil bj^ two young lamas up on to the wooden 
scaffolding platform which is to be found in all these 
steppe temples (see Photo) and there blown into, which 
causes it to emit a peculiarly deep and weird sound. 
These shells aie an object of a certain veneration, and 
to them arc often attached liadahs or silk ribbons. 
Conch-shells with the twist in the reverse direction to 
the ordinary are particularly prized and fetch large 
prices. Baljir brought one such shell with him from 
Peking and sold it later in Urga for, I believe, roubles 150. 

The centre of the Goi Sumu was occupied with the 
usual low benches upon which the lamas sit cross-legged 
during services. These wooden benches are only about 
6 inches high, are covered \vith thick and hard cushions, 
and are arranged in north and south rows, two or three 
rows being on each side of the central aisle of the hall, 
towards which the lamas usually face while chanting. 
Moreover, the whole way around the east, south, and west 
walls of the building there were seats either formed by 
low benches similar to the above or else by wooden chests 
for the storage of temple property. Between the first two 
pillars which faced one as one entered by the south door, 
and fastened to a horizontal beam between them, was 
a lai-ge framed representation of the Wheel of Life and 
another of some other mystic diagram. Along the south 
wall, two on each side of the door, were pictures of the 

^ Kharchin is the most south-easterly of the aimaks of Mongolia and 
has been completely Chineselied. 
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four Maharajas of the Devas, Lords of the Sky (otherwise 
known as Lords of the Four (Quarters, in Oliinese as 
Ssu Ta Tieii Wani^, in Mongol as Dorii (4), Ja(l)k- 
Chiiisi : see Appendix Y). Along the eastern and 
western walls were other pictures, and here also wen* 
the windows of the building — rectangular openings in tlie 
thick temple wwlls, unprovided wdth any glass (as is^tho 
case in all these steppe temples^ closeable only wdth nd 
wooden shuitei's, which excluded all light, ' 

As is usual, it was along the northern wall of the hall 
that were to be found the cliief bnrkJiauH ainl articles of 
ecclesiastical ];>araphernalia. The centre of the nortli wall 
was occupied by the throne for high dignitari<*s of the 
Church. This throne faced south tow’ards the main door 
and consisted of tw'O tiers or seats, one above and beliiud 
the other. The uppermost seat is apparently reser\ed 
exclusively for the Logdo (legen or Ilutukhta of Urga in 
the event of his presiding here. The lower seat was 
occupied during a service 1 witnessed l^y the Hanbo Lama,* 
and presumably also on occasions by the Ilubilgan of this 
temple (Hubilgaii is a “living biiddba * j)ure and simpl<*, 
who does not enjoy one of the extra distineti\e titles of 
Gegen or Hutukhta). Round the sides of and b<4iind this 
throne, which was draped in inulticoloure<l silk hangings, 
was arranged a narrow passage-way wducli led to a small 
door giving access to the enclosed grass yard wdiich 
contained the Urgoin Sumu and Gandjur Sumn. Right 
and left of the central throne along the north w^all w^ne 
large glass-faced cuplxjards in which w’<»rc arranged a 
multitude of chiefly metal and clay figures, tlic 

^ Tli« chief perfiounel ef ihiK temple wa« folloi^s: 1 Hubilj^an or 
reincarnated Boddhtsaitva (living Hu<idha), styled Jantwing Hn>)ilga» ; 
1 Hanbo T^ama or Jassak Luna (high abbot) (qf, Khamba in Kukunoi ) , 
I Da (ta) Lama (abbot) ; 1 Momboin Shiretn Lmna (pi it*sfc of medicine » 
1 Demchi (treasurer) ; 2 (lethgui (dmiged with discipline) ((Icbgm) : 
4 Umzafc (leaderf^ of chanting). The total numtier of lanuis present while 
I was there was probably about sixty, including twenty or more bo>s* 
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picture representations, whether on paper or silk, being 
reserved for the walls. On ledges and tables in front of 
these cupboards wei*e an equal diversity of bowls containing 
ofteringb and lighted lamps. 

In the two front rows of the lamas’ benches the seats 
nearest the throne were raised higlier than the rest. 
These are the seats of the Da Lama and other senior 
lamas. In front of these seats are little tables, not unlike 
a flat pew-fnont in England, on which are arranged the 
various utensils used by the officiating lamas in their 
prayers and incantations (see Appendix III and Photos). 

Tlie whole ceiling of the hall, but in greater profusion 
near the throne, was hung with the multicoloured banners 
and canopies of silk rilibons which are known respectively 

jantsanr/ and hatang (see Appendix III and Photos). 

I was allowed by the lamas to penetrate almost every- 
where in the temple, both into their living quarters and 
into all the temple halls, not only when they were 
unoccupied but also during service. On the fourth 
day of my stay here great activity was observable in 
preparation for a special service wliich the Hanbo Lama 
was to conduct in person throughout. This operation, 
known in Chinese as fang ching, “ letting forth of 
prayers,” is apparently fairly common in Mongolia. Some 
reputed dignitary of the church gives notice that he will 
read prayers in the temple on such a date. At the 
appointed time the best part of the neighbouring 
population assembles to hear these prayers, thereby 
receiving great spiritual benefit. In token of respect and 
thanks they each bring with them a hadaJc to offer to the 
officiating piiest. It is most remarkable to what great 
distances Mongols will travel in order to hear such prayers, 
especially if the balcshi is reputed as specially holy. Near 
the mouth of the Kerulen, at quite a, small temple, on the 
occasion of such a fang ching I found people who had 
come from Gandjur, about 80 miles away, while the great 
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festivals at Urga and Guinbuin (Kuinbum) of course 
attract people from lumdreds and even thousamis of miles 
around. These pilgrims generally travel on horseback, 
covering 80 to 100 miles a day, and taking practically 
nothing with them. 

On this occasion, on September 5, the lay assembly began 
to arrive early in the morning, though the service only 
began at 2.30. The visitors consisted in this ease chielly 
of women and children. The horses and errtvS on wliieh 
they arrived were tied tip at the edge of tlie temple area. 
At the limit of this area there are usually 2>lae<‘d some 
polos specially for the above piirpo.se. The woimm spent 
the time during which they waited for the commenc(*ment 
of the service in slowly walking round and round tlui 
various temple halls in clusters of iwOvS and threes, leaving 
these sacred edifices of course always on their rigid hand. 
Whenever they passed any praying-wheels they would 
break their progress in order to turn them. When tired 
of parading round, they would create a change by sitting 
down in groups in the shade of the various InuKhin walls, 
or in that of the temple doorways. Seeing so many 
women and girls together I was particularly struck by 
their general coarseness and awkwardnes.s. Mongol 
women, no less iliaii men. acquire that peculiar clumsiness 
on their feet which arises from the fact that they usually 
get on a pony's back even to go and have a chat with 
a neighlx)ur who lives only a stone's throw away. The 
gait of the seaman is graceful compared to the hcavy- 
Ixxited and tired flopping forward of a Khalkha who is so 
unfortunate as to have to walk somewhere. One of the 
most laughable spectacles 1 have ever witmissed was the 
performance of a newly formed batch of recruits at Iludjir 
Bulun who were being taught by their Kussiun instructois 
to march in step in close order drill. 

Even the youngest girls in this assembly were eUnns} 
and uncouth, their only redeeming feature being the 
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comparative freshness and delicacy of their complexions. 
But the latter again only existed in comparison to the 
repulsive redness and eoaiseness of the high cheek-boned 
faces of their older sisteis. Many of the women bore 
a most striking resemblance to the Red Indian type of 
North America. But few of them on this occasion 
boasted the national horned and bedizened headgear of 
Khalkha mairied vs'omen. The majority had a simple 
queue with a colouied twist of cloth wound lound the 
liead abo\e the forehead. 

At 2 80 pm. the blast of hishgur and hurei (see 
Appendix IV) warned us that the procession had started 
which was to convey the Hanbo Lama in state from liis 
gurf to the (lol Sumu, his yicrt being situated by itself 
about 60 yards due noith of the northernmost temple 
liall. Owing to the disease already mentioned, the 
Hanbo Lama was unable to walk. He therefore sat 
in a chair on wooden rollers which was dragged with 
ropes by se\ eral lamas. A band of monks also preceded 
and surrounded the chair, including several blowing 
bishgur tiumpets, and one of the gethgui, who walked 
at the old man's left hand. From the yurt the procession 
passed over the glass along the east side of the Baga 
Darkhig and Gol Sumu and turned west to the main 
southern door of the latter. Opposite this doorway and 
a score of yards from it were placed two long hurei 
trumpets on stands (see Appendix IV and Photos), and 
a great blast was blown from them as the Hanbo Lama 
arrived. That dignitary was then assisted from his 
chair into the temple hall. Meantime all the lay 
congregation and the majoiity of the lamas had already 
assembled in the hall. As the Hanbo Lama entered 
all rose and prostrated themselves as he took his seat 
immediately below the topmost throne of all reserved 
for the Bogdo Gegen. Then commenced a service which 
lasted for some four hours till 6.30 p.m. 
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The lamas were all seated oil their usual low benches 
but were turned so as to face the Hanlx> Lama. Tlie 
lay congregation sat on the floor at iln‘ sides of ih(» 
hall and near the doorway ; the officials from the Hosluni 
Yamen occupied a more pri\ileged position near the 
north wall and on the Hanbo Lama's left. I'he whoh* 
of tlie prayers were chanted by tiie latter, though at 
times the congregation repeated the words after him oi 
together with him. He was a kindly, paternal -looking 
old genthunan and if one could only close one’s eyes 
to his raiment, and eliminate tin* occasional mystic 
manipulations of his lingers and hands, one miglit slm* in 
him a replica of some elderly European divim* expounding 
the Scriptures to a class of students, 1'he ser\ i(*e began 
with a prolonged chanting In^ tin* llanlK) luama alom* 
The manner in wliich the lamas chant prayers se< ms 
to be an extraordinary rapi<l mumbling accomj)anied b\ 
a rhythmic rise and fall of the \oice. They are chanting 
in TiU*tan, of wdiieh language it seems that most lamas 
have only a \ery hazy know ledge, and when listening 
and watciiing one recci\es a strong impression that tie* 
sounds mean nothing to most of the chanters. The 
laymen of course understand not a syllable. 

During this service there w'as no music. After the 
chanting two attendant lamas distributed to the assembly 
small handfuls of grain, which sliorily afterw^ards weic 
thrown by each person into the air. Later tw'o lamas 
collected from every person in the congregation, lama and 
lay, the hadaks which they had brought to otter to tlie 
Hanbo Lama* Those varied enormously in accordance 
with the material circumstances of the giver, some pool 
women producing strip.s of threadl>are silk, which had 
evidently already passed through many hands, not nmit 
than J8 inches long by i inches broad. Jhidaks given to 
lamas should be white, those given to princes and otui* 
** black men (iaymon) are pale blue. The when 
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collected were taken up and laid before the seat of the 
Hanbo Lama, who tl)en distributed to a few of the chief 
lamas copies of some prayers he was about to read. ^ 
Later on again a form of Eucharist was performed, in 
which two lamas bore around the congregation an urn 
containing some perfumed yellowish water, a little of 
which was poured into the palm of each person, and 
a second urn with which the liead of each person was 
touch( d in turn. Tlie assembly used the holy water as 
follows : first the lips and face were lowered and rubbed 
with it, and then the remainder was smeared over tlie 
head. I was allowed to participate in this operation, and 
it appeared to me tliat the water possessed a taste of 
saffron. 

The attitude of the lamas during the service seemed 
somewhat more strict and reverent than usual, perhaps 
because they felt themselves under the eye of their High 
Abbot. Although many, even in the upper seats, 
constantly turned round to see whether I was still there, 
only the j^outhful members in the back rows would openly 
laugh in my direction. However, during the ordinary 
daily Her\ ices which I used to attend even elderly lamas 
would give me a jocular nod or wink in the middle of 
their chants. It was on rare occasions that one witnessed 
a lama whose attitude and expression seemed to convey 
any strong religious feeling or devotion at the moment. 
The usual attitude was one of automatic and apathetic 
performance of rites and chants learnt absolutely by heart. 

At these daily services the chanting was usually 
accompanied by music. To hear a full lamaistic service 
witli good chanting and music is a most impressive 
experience and one which it would be extremely difficult 
adequately to describe. Such services, may, however, be 
comparatively easily attended at the Yung ho Kung or 

^ Lamaistic prayers are written horizontally on leaves about a foot 
lon^ by only 3 inches in depth from top to bottom. 
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Lama Temple in Peking, whore the loiuist for a smal 
sum can v*-ee and heai* things which would bo zealous!; 
guarded from strange eyes in places less influenced by th 
gold of the European. Afy intcipivter, Baljir, constantl; 
protested that it would be impossible for him to obttin 
for me leave to see things in temples passed cuibonlj 
fn 7*oute, altliough such things weie shown exery day ,i 
his temple in Peking 

No photograph, and, indeed no painting «eould coiut*; 
the iinpression gixen by a grand lama serxict^ Its foict 
lies in the oxtraoidinaiil3’ deep full xoices of the chantei^ 
the uproarious blast of the long buret tnimpels, th. 
subdued light of the temple hall, the baibaiu 
extra x^agance of the colouring of the silktn banner 
and canopies, of tln^ gob ien- formed buddhas and boddhi 
sattx’as, and the hideous malignity" poitraxed in th* 
multi-hinbcd and bestial ImkIics of the Dokshit, oi e\ii 
spirits, ami lastly” in the gorgeous x^elloxv lobes of tin 
monkliood, their fre(juent changings of head-diess, and th 
inj'stic hand and lingei play xvhicli accompanies ther 
prayers. 

Like every other Mongol, the lama alwa^^s cariies abou 
xvitii him, tucked axvay in the breast of his clothes a lit tit 
shalloxv xvooden boxvl. This is used for all eating am 
drinking purposes. Ex’en on the rare occasions when i 
has been prepared in more tlian one receptacle, the Mongo 
eats all his f(K)d niixml together in this little bowl, Th< 
bowd is held, or rather supported on the fingei -tips, ant 
the liquid mess within is sipped in by- gently tilting tlu 
bowl. Being of wood it allow^s the oxvner to hold veij 
hot meases. When drained, the inside of the I)Owl r 
licked clean with the tongue* I mention this here, becaus< 
during service it frequently happens that a large donib< 
or jug IS brought into the hall, filled with the usua 
mixture of tea, milk, and b^tda (generally hfticto uni 
a kind of millet). Each lama pulls out his own bowl aiu 
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holds it out while another lama fills them up in turn from 
the jug. The ser\ice is then temporarily suspended till 
the bowls are licked dry. 

Passing out of the (iol Sumu by the little door behind 
the tin one, one found oneself in a grass yard enclosed by 
a ^^ooden paling. In the jard rose two small wooden 
temple buildings. That in the centre was round, more or 
less in tlie iorm of a large yiirt, onlj^ built of wood 
paint* ‘d red instead of tell, for this reason such round 
halls are known as iirgbin sumu, argo being the 
complimentaiy ^\ord lor a person’s yurt or residence. 
Thi^ hall in particuUu* was dedicated to Makhal, a hideous 
Dokslnt, and was thus known also as Makhalin Sumu. 
The entrance to it was through a tiny red wooden portico 
or antechamber, such as is now usually seen in front of 
the yurts of piinees or other wealthy persons. This 
antechamber forms an exciescence outside the circle of 
the yurt and somewhat resembles a small bathing machine, 
without its wheels, placed close up against the yxiri door. 
Sometimes in front of a yurt there are two such wooden 
antechaml^ers, one of which is arranged as a tiny chapel 
containing an assortment of horJihans. In the case I saw 
the chapel was the southernmost, while between it and 
the yurt was an empty porch, which, however, contained 
a side door wliich allowed access to the without 

ha\ing to pass through the cliapel. 

When I entered the Makhalin Sumu I found it almost 
dark witliin. The little light that penetrated reveajed 
a chamber crowded w itli Dokshit borkhans and containing 
several stands of Mongol arms, spears, flintlocks, and 
bows. A single lama was seated on the floor mumbling 
prayers and making mystic gestures. The place was 
evidently regarded as specially sacred, as another lama 
soon came in search of me and begged me to retire. 

Behind the Makhalin Sumu and close up against the 
north fence of the yard was a square red wooden buildinc 
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preceded by a verandah, whicli was known as Gandjur 
Sumu, because it was here that was kept the teinplo s 
copy of the Gandjur, the great lamaistic canon which 
was translated into Mongol about 1.310 A.l>., having been 
translated earlier from Sanskrit into Tibetan in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. It consists of 100 or 108 volumes 
of 1,000 pages each. Together with tlie Danjur (Tanjur) 
it forms the bulk of the lamaistic scriptures. All teinpjos 
make great efforts to possesvs a copy of the* Gandjur. It 
is printed at Peking, Gumbum, and in Tilx't. 

Just before reaching Sudjict Gung Hoshun we travellc<l 
for about a day together with a party of Bargin Buriats 
who were sent from Wu Hhiretin temple (in tlie Huvot 
ITIan Hoshun (bordered red banner) of Shun (Now) 
Barga on the River Kerulen)to I rga to take over and 
escort back a copy of the Gandjur which had be(‘n bought 
for the temple. The party consisted of four, a Gelun ^ 
lama as chief and three laymen. They had two carts 
each drawn by one camel, two other cani(‘ls wwc being 
ridden, while a fifth followed as reserve in roar. 

The temple of Gandjur Suinu in Barga, famous all over 
Eastern Asia for the great fair vvliieh every autumn 
attracts hither Russians, ilongols, and Chinese from 
a thousand miles around, owes its name and existence 
to a copy of this Gandjur canon. The Buriats of Barga. 
wdio migrated in 1785 from out of Khalkha to their 
present lands in Western Barga, petitioned the Emperor 
Ch‘icu Lung, so the tradition goes, that in their new' 
lands they suffered from the lack of facilities for practising 
their old religion of Lamaisui. Ah a consequence Ch'ien 
Lung presented the eight Ijannem of Shun Barga with 
a copy of the Gandjur. Owing to the fact that the Buriats 
had not yet built aiiy temples, the canon was temporarily 

^ There are three gradea or orders of consecration amongst toias, 
irrespective of any question of ofHce or rank— *1, Gelun ; 2, (>retsu 

Baiidl 
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housed in a haishin near the Arshun River, while later, 
in 1785, the present temple o£ Gandjur was built and the 
volume deposited therein. In spite of the above version, 
which suits the present devotion to Lamaism of these 
nomads, it is probable that the initiative in the presentation 
of the Gaiid/jur by Ch‘ien Lung was taken, not by the 
Buriats, but by the Emperor and his Government. 
Ch'ieii Lung, perhaps even more than his grandfather 
K’anghsi, woi^ked liard at the propagation and fostering 
of Lamaism as a part of his deliberate policy of 
weakening and rendering peaceful and harmless the 
erstwhile formidable nomads who surrounded the Middle 
Kingdom in a great semicircle on the north and west. 
The fact that the Buriats waited fifty years on their new 
lands before completing their first temple proves that 
the religious devotion of to-day was far from existing 
in those times. Had it not been for Chden Lung's care, 
it is possible that Lamaism vrould have died out amongst 
the Buriats and that they would have drifted back into 
their old religion of Shamanism, which was then, and 
is still, practised by their neighbours the Solons and 
Chepcliins of Huchin or old Barga, and of which so many 
traces still survive in the Lamaism of Mongolia. 

To the south-east of the Gol Sumu lay the Momboin 
Suniu, which, as I said before, had been built by my host 
the Momboin Lama. It was decidedly of a mixed style. 
Its wliite rectangular lower mass, plain and somewhat 
severe, was Tibetan, while a turret with typically Chinese 
roof projected from the centre, and a Chinese bricked 
courtyard was arranged on the south, where a porchway 
opened on to the surrounding grass. The main hall, too, 
had a verandah-porch. The interior resembled as a whole 
that of the Gol Surau on a smaller scale, ^ as indeed in 
various degrees do the interiors of all the temple halls. 
The chief diflference lies in the varying size and the 
varying richness of decoration and wealth ir^ borJehans. 
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But in the Moinboin Suinii there was one feature of 
peculiar interest. Hung on the east and west walls wtue 
several almost life-size charts of tlie Innnan body, its 
organs, blood-vessels, and bones. Being somewhat ignorant 
on the subject, I was unable to judge of the accuracy of 
these diagrams of ^Momboiii science. 

On the grass in front of the (Jol >Sumu ami between the 
Moinboin and Lanierin Sumu were erected three objects - 
the wooden scaffold platform, about 20 fet^t high, provided 
witli a ladder, from whicJi the call to ser\ ice is usually 
made, and two inscriptions on small slabs of stones 
mounted on stakes. One of these slabs had inseribed 
upon it three .sacred incantatitais, one of which was the 
ubi(|uitous out ihdUf* jpifflmr /inm. 

The Lamerin Sumu seemed to be that in which more 
services took plac<‘ than in any other. It was d(‘ns(‘ly 
decorated and furnished. In all tlu‘ hulls one fomid 
either Imng or placed against the walls example.s of the 
various lamaistic musical instruments, a list and descripti(»n 
of which is given in Appendix IV (see also Photos). 

Entering the Lamerin Sumu om* <iay, I found a }>arty 
of bunas preparing a strange piece of workmanship, tlie 
meaning and use of which I was unfortunately unable to 
Jiave explained to me and of which 1 liave not found 
any mention in otlier books. A flat wooden board, about 
6 feet square, was set in the luill upon trestles, thus forming 
a low table. Upon this board there had been diawii an 
elalx)rate design consisting of circles, squares, triangles, 
and other geometrical figures wliich in turn enclosed man) 
representations of the mystic symbols of Buddhism, such 
as some of the eight precious signs. Following the lines 
of the plane drawing some half a dozen lamas wtu‘‘’ 
engaged in executing a picture in coloured powders, which 
were poured on in varying degi^ees of relief. The powders 
which were of at least half a dozen colours, were kept 
in little wooden boxes, and from these a small quantity 
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was poured into the broad end of a slender copper funnel, 
about 12 inches long. The small end of the funnel 
taperod so uarrow as to allow only a very fine stream 
of powder to issue* Along one side of the funnel, on 
its exterioi-, was a saw-edged projection. By rubbing 
a metal stick up and down on tlie teeth of this file-like 
surface the whole funnel could be caused to vibrate, 
and by regulating the intensity of this vibration, the 
flow of powder fiom the funnel-point could also be 
finely controlled The pattern was being executed with 
considerable skill, veiy minute details being distinctly 
brought out by the various colours. The general effect 
was veiy pretty. Great care had to be taken not to 
shake the board, as in places the powder was piled up 
to almost an inch in relief at the steepest possible slope. 
To diminish the jar of any accidental concussion, cushions 
were arranged round the edges of the board, on which 
the lamas leant while working. It would be interesting 
to learn the ultimate use and meaning of this piece 
of work. 

The remaining five temple halls in the lamasery do 
not require much notice. Their positions, size, and 
construction material will be seen from the plan. They 
were all poorly furnished inside. Ikhe Darkhig Sumu 
means the large temple to Darkha and Baga Darkhig 
the small temple to Darkha. There are two Darkha 
deities, the Green Darkha and the White Darkha, the 
borkhans of which are usually female figures and perhaps 
form the only female figures amongst these borkhans 
which could be said to be attractive to European ideas 
of female beauty. They often remind one forcibly of 
modem Indian representatives of female deities. The 
White Darkha is the deity with whom the Mongol lamas of 
the eighteenth century identified the Empress Catherine II 
of Russia, whom they wish to deify as a compliment. 
The succeeding Tsars were supposed to be reincarnations 
JT>AS, 191 4. 57 
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of their predecessor, and it is for this reason that it is 
sometimes said tliat the Tsar is reckoned a Hubil^au 
by the Mongols. 

Gungorig Sumu is dedicated to the d(‘ity Oungor. In 
Niunai Sumu I noticed Uiat the services were conducted 
usually by boy lamas. Its hork/imL^ were chiefly Dokshit. 
The large prayer-wheel shed was an ordinary wooden 
ridge-roof supported by wooden pillars without any 
enclosing walls. Underneath were thre(* qv four large 
wooden prayer-banels, which could be turned by tlte 
person pushing a handle as In* walkt‘d aioumi them. 
Outside the Gol and Momboin Sumu. on the west side of 
the porch, were some smaller prayer-barrels. Small praj’c i - 
wheels wore ubicjuitous in tije lamasery. Every room 
contained one or two. Some were of inteiesting ch‘sign 
such as those, wdiich were housed in a tiny model hiUf^hiu 
(hut), from the roof of which piojected the metal spindle 
with which the ban el inside could be sot spinidng. Other 
forms were hung from the centre of the roof or j/tni 
so as to be influenced by the heat rising from the lire 
which is ahvaj’s kindled m tho centre of the floor. Thus 
whenever the fire w'as burning tJie rising heat kept the 
suspending prayer-wheel spinning. A Mongol hardl}^ ev er 
enters a room wdUioui walking over to the prajei- 
wheel and .setting it spinning. Some travellers, such 
as the lama mentioned above wlio was going io feteli 
the Orandjur, liave a litth* red barrel attachf»d to tlu ii* 
cart. Such banels are prov ided with wings which catch 
the wu*nd and keep tlieiii spinning. These windmill 
barrels are also found over the gateway into yards. The 
gateway leading into the yard occupied by Janisang 
Hubilgan of this temple had at least four or five such 
barrels with various coutrivauces for catching the wind. 

Tlie hulnlgau was not present at the temple while 
I was there. He had apparently gone to see his parents, 
being still a boy. His quartets w^ere situated near the 
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southern extremity of the western block of huts and yurts 
that flanked the temple on each side. The extreme 
southern yurts of both eastern and western blocks were 
occupied by two jassa. A jassa is a form of office for the 
transaction of temple affairs. In each lamasery there are 
several jassa, sometimes one for each temple hall. At the 
present temple the one at the south-west corner was 
known as Lamerin Jassa, while that on the east was the 
Tkhe (Great) pr Gandjur Jassa. 

As already mentioned, the second highest dignitary of 
tlie temple and its real ruler, the Hanbo Lama, since the 
huhilgan was only a boy, lived in a large yurt north of 
the temples. Behind it and to one side was pitched 
another yurt for his attendants. The yurts of princes, 
taiji (nobles), and church dignitaries may be known from 
the fact that the outer upper covering of felt has a coloured 
border to it, usually in pale blue or pink. The rank of 
the owner can be distinguished from this border. North 
of the Hanbo Lama's yurt and just beside the main track 
which passes the lamasery on its way from Barga to Urga 
were erected a series of nine white suhurgan which all 
sprang from a common long white base. Suhurgan is 
simply the Mongol name for what is popularly known to 
Europeans as a “ bottle pagoda ” and more correctly as 
a chorten or dagoba. 

As in the case of nearly all the temples which I passed 
en route from Hailar to Urga, all the above buildings 
were of comparatively recent date. The present brick 
building of the Gol Sumu was built some seventeen 
years ago with the help of Chinese. The Momboin 
Sumu is still more recent. Formerly, in the time of 
Damdung Gung, the present jassak's father, there was only 
a wooden structure in the place of the Gol Sumu, while 
still earlier under Doma Jassak, Damdung Gung’s father, 
the only temple was in the form of a large felt structure. 
It is extraordinary to what an extent the Mongols are 
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now dependent upon the Chinese even in the matter of 
their religious paraphernalia. All the modern brick and 
stone temples have been built under Chinese direction, 
and the great bulk of tlie horkhans and other temple 
furniture seem to come from Dolonnor and Peking, both 
of which places are famous for their image factories.^ 
As regards clothing and almost everything they use, 
and about half the}?' eat, the Khalkhas are also wholly 
dependent on foreigners. Felt, meat, and^ milk are all 
they supply for themselves. 

The lamas’ living quarters were either yurts or wooden 
liuts. Most of them were not surrounded by any 
enclosure, but were in east and west lines with broad 
alley- ways in front of each line. The floors of the wooden 
huts were often raised oft* the ground. The emplacements 
for yurts in lamaseries are also sometimes specially raised 
above the level of the surroundings in the form of around 
platform either of beaten earth or else of a bed of stones 
covered with earth. When a yurt is not to be occupied, 
it is taken to pieces and packed up and stacked on its 
emplacement. The accompanying Photo will give a good 
idea of how this is done. The umbrella-like wooden 
skeleton of the roof is made to shut up, the telescopic 
trellis-like wooden walls are also shut up and stacked, 
while the whole of the felt is rolled up in an old covering. 

Beyond the huts and yurts were to be found the stacks 
of argol provided by their families for tlie use of the 
lamas, each of whom had his private heap. {Argol is the 
sun-dried dung which forms the only fuel of the Mongols 
in the woodless areas of the steppes.) At times the stacks 
are enclosed in huge brushwood gahimis in which a door 
is sometimes made to obviate the necessity of having to 
get at the argol from over the gabion walls, which are 
often 6 feet high. 

* At Peking these are situated at Wai Kuan outside the An ting Men 
(Gate) and close to the Hwang Ssil or Yellow Temple. 
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Besides being the seat of the hoshun lamasery, this 
locality was also the official capital of the hoshun and 
the seat of its prince, who was at present, however, absent 
in Urga, whei’e I was destined later to be his guest and 
where he occupied the post of one of the Vice-Ministers 
of War in the Government of Autonomous Mongolia. 
His local ttrgo (palace or residence) was situated about 
a quarter of a mile north-east of the lamasery higher up 
on the lower and gentle slopes of the enclosing downs. It 
consisted of two large yurts with a tivo-chien Chinese 
fangtzu between them and some back premises containing 
about seven chien of inferior huts and a yiirt. When 
I visited it the place was all shut up, but a hhya {yamen 
underling) soon emerged from the back yurt and obligingly 
opened for me the windows of the central haishin. The 
whole hut was of one room. The wooden walls were 
very thin, and there were many cracks wide enough to 
let in daylight, to say nothing of the wind. The floor 
rested on a base of stone, standing some 2 feet above the 
ground. In the centre of the room on the north side 
facing the door was one of the sofa-bed-thrones which 
I have described before as being in the Momboin Lama’s 
room. A lower dais ran round the east and west wall, 
and upon it were placed large wooden chests. In the 
room were hung a number of photos and Chinese prints 
oC personalities. There were also several clocks, a pair 
of weighing scales, and saddlery of all sorts, while a large 
enamel wash-basin was visible on one of the beams under 
the roof, which had no. ceiling. The whole was very 
primitive and mean for the state apartment of a reigning 
prince. The urgo which he has had built for him at Urga, 
and where he now resides, is on a somewhat larger scale 
and much better finished, better furnished, and better kept. 
For the making of these haishin the Mongols probably pay 
exorbitant prices to the Chinese contractors, and in the end 
receive a structure which is too cold to inhp^bit in winter. 
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Half a mile to the west lay the yamen of the hoshun, 
which consisted of one large yurt, in rear of which were 
two small wooden liuts. In the yurt I met two officiaK, 
whose acquaintance I had already made earlier in the day 
at the lamasery. These were the officiating fzul'hiraMi t 
and a retired tzakhlraMii} On this occasion I showed 
them both my passports, the Mongol one given me by 
the Amban of Barga, and the Russian one given by the 
Russian consul at Hailar. Neither, howev^er, of the worthy 
administrators had ever heard of England. Tht* only 
comment they could offer to the statement contained in 
the passports that I wUkS a British subject was to a^k 
whether my country was part of or .synonymous with 
Japan. However, botli gentlemen were (^xtienudy w ell dis- 
posed towards me, so their ignorance was of no impoitancss 
The social relations eKi^ting between all classes of Mongols 
not excluding even thost^ between prince and subject, are 
of the very simplest order. Ilie first time 1 met the 
tzakhirakehi, wlio in the* absence of his prince and th(* 
tiisalivkchi was de facto ruler of the principality, he was 
seated on the floor of the tiny hut which was used by 
rny driver as a kitchen, engag<*d in animated conversation 
with iny driv^er and a crowd of common lamas and boys. 
It is the same also with the taiji The Da Lama of the 
temple was the jasi^tfJes brother, but he mixed freely on 
an equal footing with the other lamas. One day I was 
seated writing in my room when tlie door was pushed 
open and there entered a ** black man *1 attired in every 
way like any other herdsman. Accustomed to these 
inquisitive intrusions, which in no sense offend against 

* The tzakhirahht i« the second most nnpoitAiit of the olBcjab n» 
» He s» alway« drawn from amongst the non-noblo rank tin( 

aie. The first omcial is the nUrdakchi (Chinese HHtoh li Taiji). viho is 
ttlweys a (aijL The tiimtakchi hot e I never saw . There are 
two or more in a ho^hun. But m the case of all femaH hoshun^ on y 
official in all attends at any one period to conduct the adminis* ra i 
The livfl t hom«4. 
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Mongol etiquette, I took no notice and the man subsided 
to the floor, following with intense interest every move- 
ment of my fountain pen. A little later Baijir entered 
and proceeded to introduce the stranger as brother of the 
prince, a first-class taiji. There was nothing to distinguish 
him in dress, education, or conduct from the common 
herd. He was reputed a very wealthy man, and did 
indeed own vast herds, but he himself took a full share 
in the work Df tending these. It was only when his wife 
was pointed out to me that I saw some signs of their 
wealth. This lady was engaged, with the help of 
a common girl, in hauling out of a store-hut quantities 
of new felt and in loading the same into a little bullock- 
cart, as a preparation for the pitching of warm yurts at 
their winter station to wdiich they were just about to 
migrate. In spite of the rough w'ork she was doing, she 
was attired in all her finery as a rich married woman, 
a turn-out which, with its silks and brocades and its 
silver and *gold ornaments, must cost no mean sum (see 
Photos). 

This taiji was a keen hunter, and he wore at his belt 
an example of one of the few kinds of work made by the 
Mongols themselves in the shape of a well-finished and 
serviceable hunting-knife, the handle of which was encased 
ill the bark of some tree. In conversation with him I came 
across another proof of the rapid and marked decrease in 
the population of Khalkha. All taiji on attaining the 
age of 18 have allotted to them from amongst the common 
people of the hoshun a certain number of households as 
serfs. These serfs are styled khamjilga and are in no way 
badly treated ; they work without pay for their lord, but 
in return they probably live on the products of his flocks 
and herds. The number of these khamjilga families 
allotted to each taiji is fixed and varies according to the 
rank of the taiji. (There are four classes of taiji.) My 
present visitor was a first-class taiji, who ought to have 
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sixteen He told me he only had four, and 

explained that at the outset, whenever numbers allowed, 
a full complement was still allotted, but thltt as time 
progressed the number of 2/U'r/.-holds diminished from such 
natural causes as death, and the number of persons in ilie 
hoshun seldom allowed of the filling-up of such casualties. 
It is almost certain that when the original establishment 
of khmnjUga was fixed by usage the population ot the 
hoshun easily allowed of its maintenance in /ull, wliereas 
now here was a first-class taiji who liad to be content 
with four yurts of serfs. 

The Mongol monk is by no means cut off from tlie 
society of women, as liis European counterpart is supposed 
to be. As a matter of fact, a great many lamas openly 
live wdth women while they are away from the temple, 
for by no means do all the laiiifis live continually at their 
temple. At felt-making time, especially, numbers go to 
the yurts of their families to assist in this activity, wdiicli 
somewhat corresponds to the harvest of an agricultural 
people. Moreover, w^omen were consUintly in and out of 
the temple habitations ; these may, of course, have been 
the sisters or relatives of the men they came to see, but 
that considerable immorality with w'omen exists w^as 
evident to me from the ob.scene suggestions and signs 
which were at times openly made to me in the presence of 
women themselves, who, moreover, seemed very little 
emlmrrassed by such behaviour. As to the universally 
reputed immorality "of the lamas with their own sex, 
I noticed nothing. All Mongols are passionately fond of 
children, and the fact of their openly fondling a boy 
cannot be taken as proof of immorality. 

There was one woman in this temple wdio was m objec 
of great interest to me. She was alBicted with some foim 
of intermittent madness. During her fits oi madness she 
would destroy everything she could lay her hands on. 
had two little sons, but had no husbarid, at any rate none 
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living. Being poor and without rich relations who could 
have looked after her safely during her mad fits by 
keeping her in a separate yurt, she became the object of 
notice from the hoshun officials. The latter decided that 
she should have a heavy chain wliich should be locked 
round her neck, eitlier by herself or any^ other person, 
whenever she or tliey felt that a fit was approaching. 
The dimensions and weight of this chain were astounding. 
There were tiwelv^e links in it, each 11 inches long; the 
iron of which each link was formed was J in. thick and 
J in. bx’oad, while the link had an exterior widtli of 
inches. Besides these twelve links there were the iron 
collar round her neck and a short connecting figure of 
eight link between the collar and the twelve long links. 
The iron of the collar was f in. in diameter. The other 
end of the chain was not attached to anything, its purpose 
being to weigh her down and impede her movements 
during her fits of fury. I saw the woman both with and 
without the chain. She said that although she found the 
chain an intolerable weight wffien in her ' calm mind, 
during her fits she was able to wield it about like a piece 
of rope. It struck me that the expedient of tlie civil 
power rendered the patient even more dangerous than 
before. A peculiar feature was that the woman even 
when wearing the chain was quite cheerful about it, and 
seemed to regard the decision of the authorities as a most 
reasonable and humane one. And in point of fact it was 
probably, from her point of view, the least irksome thing 
that could have been done. For, as the tzahhirakchi 
pointed out to me, there were no hospitals, no prisons, and 
no asylums in the hoshun, and in any case her present 
semi-liberty was preferable to being shut up. The 
woman in question seemed to live on the temple. She 
was always in and out picking up what she could obtain 
from others for herself and her two little boys. One 
morning I saw her gathering up in her apron the grain 
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which had been swept into a heap from the floor of the 
temple where it had been strewn during service. She 
lived in a wretchedly covered smoke- blackened about 
half a mile from the lamasery, and it was h<‘re that oiu^ 
evening 1 witnessed the very interesting rite of choiixaxj 
or choidjung boan, I afterwards learnt that what 1 saw 
on this occasion was a debased aiid probably Shamanistic 
form of the purely lamaistic rite of rhoidjung, which is 
a kind of divination, and, as practised in Tibet, is described 
by Colonel Waddell iu that fund of detailed information 
The Buddhism of Tibet, The w<n*d hoan, the sound of 
which might some be transliterat*‘d hon, may possibly 
be connected with the word meaning the non-lamaistie 
priests in Til>et, who in many w'ays corresjxmd to ilie 
Shamans of the northern liorders of Mongolia. The 
performance of the hoan certainly n^semlilod in many 
ways the religious frenzy of the Shaman. What I saw 
\Nas as follows : — 

Inside and round tlu‘ western wall of the gurt were 
seated three or four lamas, including a gethgui, with 
musical instruments and other ecclesiasti('al paraphernalia. 
In the centre of the gnsi, slightly on tlio east side, was 
the choidjuvg boon, a lay Mongol, dressed up in a dirty 
multicoloured and barbarous costume somewhat resembling 
that of the conventional warrior in the Chinese theatre in 
that a numl>er of Ijanners were attaclied to his back. 
This individual was performing a weird and gruesome 
but somewhat monotonous dance in the yiivtf the smallness 
of which naturally cramped his movemente and prevented 
much display of elan. He made the most fearful grimaces 
and facial contortions, apparently trying to imilatc some 
malignant and furious monster. In his hands he shook 
a sword and a spear, and at one stage cut his tongue with 
the sword and then eKhibited the bleeding end of that 
member. Either from religious frenzy or from bodily 
exertion, he undoubtedly w*otked himself up into a nasty 
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state of perspiration; his face, encased in its barbaric 
headgear, was not pleasant to look upon. Later on he 
subsided upon a wooden backless stool and there went 
through a prolonged and most realistic fit of shivering 
and gnashing of teeth, uttering all the time ghastly and 
ferocious miitterings There could be little doubt that, 
like the shavian, he was in a state of religious ecstasy, 
but his performance did not seem to evoke the same 
reverence towards himself as that of the shaman, who, 
unlike the hoan, is a priest. During the whole proceeding 
a crowd of some twenty or thirty lamas and neighbours, 
including women and boys, were peering through openings 
in the felt coverings of the yurt and through the door, 
trying to see as much as possible. Everybody, both 
spectators and officiating lamas, seemed to regard the 
whole matter as an amusing sort of punch and judy show. 
Only the unfortunate poor woman her two little boys, 
and an old voman who also belonged to the household 
took the lite seriously. The poor woman frequently 
prostrated heiself and assumed postures of supplication 
and prayer. It was evident that she believed that the 
ceremony might biing some good to her household. The 
other old woman sat on the floor and with great reverence 
held down the stool on which the hoan sat during 
his shivering fit. Finally the mad woman produced an 
offering in the shape of a hadak which she fearfully 
essayed to place in the boan's lap, but, being too afraid, 
handed it to a grinning lama, who placed it there and who 
then commenced a secret conversation with the hoan. 
This I presumed was the consummation of the rite, 
namely, the eliciting of a prediction as to the future. 
Later, again, the hoan recommenced his dancing and the 
woman subjected herself to being struck on the head 
and back with the flat of his sword. The difference 
between the hopeful devotion of the poor family, who 
probably had to pay dearly for the celebration of this rite 
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by the paravsito clergy, and the levity of the latter and of 
the spectators was rather pathetic. 

Just before I left I noticed that the crowd round 
the door shifted aw'ay, and, taking advantage of this 
opportunity to see without having to elbow inyst^lf 
amongst the filthy clothes of the spectators, I squatted 
down some yards from the opening and looked through. 
I was *soon, liowever, to learn the reason why everybody 
else avoided this position, for tirst the sw(nd and tlien 
the spear came liurtling through the yurt door and buried 
themselves in tlie ground at iny feet. Tins seemed to 
mark a climax, and the baan sat down and was assisted 
by the family to remove liis hot Ikcad-dress and to take 
some refreshment. At this juncture 1 left, but from 
hearing a resumption of the lama.s music I believe that 
the rite was not yet finished. 

The old Momlxiin J.<ama cxpressi^d a certain disapproval 
of this rite, but at the same time he insisted tliat 
choUfjuny was a pure lamaislic ceremony authorized 
by the sacred books. Ho was conscious of and admitted 
the survival of »Shamanistic elements in tlie present 
Lamaism of his people, quoting as an example th<^ 
ubiquitous oIhp, which he said it was necessary to preserve 
as being a propitiation to the spirits of localities, to wliose 
^ influence a pastoral and nomadic p<*ople were particularly 
subject and in whose hands lay the welfare of the flocks 
and herds. Few^ questions are so interesting or so hard 
to unravel as that of the changes effected in the practice 
and tlieory of a religion as the result of its introduction 
into a new country where an older faith still holds 
powerful sway over a simple people. 

After several weeks without any meat food, I 
delighted to devour again mutton hashes, which my lama- 
driver used to prepare from the young sheep whicli 
Baljiris father sent me as a present- At a temple sheep 
must be killed outside the temple area, as no life is 
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allowed to be taken within a temple. Nor will any 
lama ever kill any living thing. Except live sheep, 
nothing whatever was j)rocurable at the temple. There 
^ never liad been anj" trading establishment here, but this 
year e\en the itineiant Chinese liawkers did not come, 
owing to the repressive policy which the Urga Government 
was ieriiporaril}" peisuaded to adopt towards Cliinese 
trade. As Kussian iradei«» were not in a position to 
fill the place Intlierto occupied by Chinese and now^ denied 
to them, a veritable famine in all goods of foreign origin 
r(‘ioned in Khalkha duiing the summer and early autumn 
of 1913, until in October the anti-Russian reaction bore 
its fruits and tlie Chinese caravans w^ere allowed to come 
through from Kalgan. The wretched tribesmen in many 
parts were i educed to li\ing on what their flocks and 
lierds could give tliem, namely meat and milk and its 

- 1 .- L 
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N.B. Appendices II to V are not intended to be in any way 
complete lists, but merely enumerate a few of the Khalkha 
names and Khalkha forms of objects already familiar in Tibet. 

APPENDIX II 

List of Articles of Lama Apparel 

Oa-woa-taL (See Photo.) A tall yellow hat with upturned 
black velvet brim. The yellow crown is* of patterneS silk. 
From the back hang down two broad red streamers, which are 
sometimes allowed to hang down and are sometimes draped over 
the yellow crown. Some lamas wear blue streamers, e.g. the 
gethgui, (Cf. Waddell’s Lamatsm, p. 196.) 

Shessdrr, (See Photo.) The tall yellow hat with woollen 
mane, like that worn by Eoman soldiers. 

Del, The long robe usually worn at ordinary times. (See 
photos of lamas.) 

Tsou, A long outer robe. 

Janchi. A long cloak w’orn at service, furnished with pleats 
in the back, and a form of yoke with short ribbons attached. 

Yiiitung, A red hood for the head made of cloth. 

Orr-Jnvmcli, The long red cross-sash or scarf, worn wound 
over the left shoulder and round the waist. 

Tsabir, (See Photo.) The red cloth satchel (Colonel Waddell 
calls it the water-bottle wallet ; cf. Lamatsm, p. 201) formed 
of two oblong pieces of red cloth lined, placed one on top of the 
other, the lining being on the inner side. From the top, where 
the two cloth flaps join, projects a brass handle about 2 inches 
long. To this are attached strings, which end in a bone or 
mother-of-pearl button, which is tucked into the sash-belt under 
the gown. In a Gelun’s tsabir the red cloth flaps are about 
9 inches long from top to bottom and 7i inches broad. The 
tsabir of a Getsul is somewhat smaller. 
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APPENDIX III 

List of Ecclesiastical Utensils 

Ddmin\ A small hand drum made to resound by being 
vibrated in one hand, which causes the balls attached by strings 
to the centre of the drum to strike upon the sounding surfaces. 
It is always n.sed in the right hand during service and prayer. 

Bomba, The holy water vase, a form of teai>ot in copjjer 
or silver, in the mouth (not the spout) of which is placcnl the 
I)eacock’s feather {qoshi). It is also one of the eight precious 
signs. 

Gdshi, The peacock’s feather or feathers mounted in a metal 
setting, the lower end of which is placed in the bomba. Various 
mystic symbols are performed with the feathers, chieliy 
consisting in lifting them from out of the bomba with the right 
hand and describing a circle in the air with a flick towards the 
right to finish up with, after which the (joahi is placed back 
again in the bomba, 

Hmtk, The small silver or copiier handliell which is rung 
freipiently during pmyer. It is always held by the handle in 
the full of the left hand, not with the fingers. 

Birei, The staff of the gethgui, a stout stick about 4 inches 
long ; the lower end is shod with metal, the upper end encased 
in cloth. From the centre is hung a bunch of hadaks. 

Dong, The conch -shell, which, to make it emit sounds, is 
blown into with the mouth through a hole made in the naturally 
closed end of the shell. A shell with the twist in the opposite 
direction to the usual is specially prized. They often have 
ribbons attached to them. 

Domba, The tall brass milk- or tea-jug used by Mongols for 
domestic and for ecclesiastical pur|X)ses. When tea is served to 
the lamas during service it is ix>ured out from these domba. 
On the exterior are slightly raised bands of metal (copi^er or 
silver) running horizontally round the vessel. It has a large 
handle. 

Ochir. The dorji or thunderbolt, a sort of small double- 
headed sceptre used during prayer to make symbols. It is held 
in the full of the right hand. When placed on the small table 
in front of the officiating lama it lies second from the left 
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(i.e. the lama's left), between the bowl of grain on the extreme 
left and the handbell (honk), 

Bilda, The general Mongol name for grain, by which also 
is known the grain used during service. 

BdtcuKj. A many-coloured cloth or silk ornamentation 
suspended from the ceilings of temples, consisting of four strips 
or streamers of material, each of a different colour, hanging 
down side by side from a bracket, which in turn is suspended 
from tbr ceiling (see Photo). 

JanUang. One of the eight precious signs. A sort of canopy 
somewhat in the shape of a bell. When placed on the outsides 
of temples it is usually of metal, generally gold - coloured. 
Those which hang from the ceilings of temple halls are made 
of ribbons of various colours (see Photos). The outdoor jantsang 
are sometimes placed at the four corners of the roof of a temple 
hall, and sometimes a large one is placed by itself on a wooden 
scaffolding which may be 20 feet high. These are filled wuth 
sacred objects, and are themselves regarded with veneration 
(see Photos). 


APPENDIX IV 
Musical Instruments 

Seining and Tsang, Two forms of brass clashing cymbals. 

Hdrroij* A suspended gong. 

Bishgur, Straight-stemmed, wide-mouthed trumpets about 
2 feet long. (See Photo.) 

Burcl, The large, long, collapsible trumpets, 7 feet long, in 
three telescopic sections, blown with the heavy end resting on 
a wooden stand ; used in pairs. (Bee Photo.) 

Gdndang, Short dragon -mouthed, slightly curved trumpets 
or bugles. (See Photo.) 

Hengerig. Drums of various sorts. Generally hung from 
a pole when in use. Some have a long wooden handle by 
which they can be carried on the move. (See Photo.) 

Doaddrram. A musical instrument consisting of nine small 
(2 or 8 inches in diameter) gongs set symmetrically in a wooden 
framework. 

JRAS. 1D14. 
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APPENDIX V 

Names in Khalkha Dialect of vAiiiors ojuects of 
Buddhist iieverenck 

The eight precious signs (naimaji (8) thaktl) or glorious 
emblems » 

Diikh, The \ictorious banner. 

Thdkass, The two fishes. 

Ddmba, The \ase. 

Sthetaihak, The fiower. » 

Douiu The shell. 

Uldtzi. The hexagonal pattern. 

Jdntsany, ^'ho bell-shaped canopy. 

Hurrah Tb(‘ whetd. 

The seven signs (clolon (7) erten). See Waddell’s Lumatsm, 
p. 889. 

IlorraL The wheel. 

Xdrr-ivit, The jewel or fiamuig pineapple. 

Tzumoa, The huufj (human iigure) \Mth clasped liands. 
Lombu, The hung \Mth hands m lap. 

Ldmboa, The elephant. 

Dantchag. The liorse, 

Makbung. The hung with beast’s head under arju. 

Siretbei IlorraL The Wheel of Life, (Sei* Waddell ^ 
Lamaism,) 

Hoir (2) gurus. The two deer which flank and face on each 
side the horral or A\heel w’hich is often placed over the entrance 
into temjde halls. 

^ Deru (4) Jit(l)k-chinsi: The four Great Lords of the Sky. 
Lord of the Hanskrit. Khalkha. 

North Vaishramana Namsarai 

East Dritarashtra Ul-horr-surung 

Smith Virudhaka Png-ji-wo 

West Vi rupak.sha Mig-mei-nan 

Dasth that jai. An ornamental design often painted on 
woodwork over doors, consisting of a .series of eight or niiH‘ 
dishes, each laden wdth various objects. 
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APPENDIX VI 

plan of P‘U SHAN SSU AT JEHOL 
Type of large Chinese-style Lama Temple. Plan made from 
detailed notes, not exactly to scale. The shaded parts 
denote covered buildings. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO PHOTOS 
PLATE I 

1. Type of Chinese house built as prince’s palace. This 
one is the urgo of San Beisa. In front is an example of 
princely yurt with bordered coverings and wooden boards round 
the bottom to keep out the wind, and red wooden portico, while 
the two poles support a string of prayers written on rags. 

2. The Gol Sumu. 

3. Drums, the three kinds of trumpets, and the cushions 
on which the lamas sit during service, all exposed outside the 
Lamerin Sumu. (The long trumpet is a,6wrc», the two shorter 
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straight trumi>ets standi-ng up are hishgiir, while at their feet 
are the curved gdndang lying on a cushion.) 

4. The private chapel or dugiinly facing the altar. 

5. Blowing btirei trumpets. In background is the 
scaffolding from which the call to service is made, and also 
jmrt of the IMomboin 8urau. 

6. B&mba^ shessdrr^ oa-woa-fai, and tsahir outside the 
verandah of the Momboin Lama’s baishtyt, 

PLATE II • 

1. The nine white sulntrgan. 

2. Yurts folded and packed. In the centre is the 
collapsible woodwork of the roof, on left are the trollis-liki* 
collapsible side w'alls {stacked against the wooden hut), and on 
right are stacks of felt coverings. 

8. Another type of Tibetan-style temple. The (^hei* 
Datsan at Tsetsen Khan Urgo. 

4. Jdntsang and batang held up by a Gelun Lama on 
whom can be seen the orr-hwinch sash and tsabir wallet. 

5. The wife and family of Bait Biidjict Guug taken at 
Urga. The Gung is the big man with the peacock’s {eath<*r 
in his hat. On his left is his brother, the Da Lama, on his 
right his wife, with their son in between them. Note the 
women’s head-dress, coiffure and jx^arls, and long sleeves. 

6. One of the golden wooden hats of the Momboin Lama. 
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ON SOME GEAMMATICAL POEMS OCCUERING IN THE 
OLD BAISWARI OP TUIASI DASA 

By L. ?. TESSITORI 

^HE object of the present note is to throw some light 
on certain grammatical forms which are met with in 
Tulasi Dasa’s Eamacaritamdnasa, and which either have 
not been paid sufficient attention hitherto or have 
remained unrecognized or have even been utterly mis- 
understood. 

I shall begin by pointing out a dialectical peculiarity 
wliich I came across twice in the Edmacaritarndnasa, 
namely once in the first and another time in the second 
book. Here is the passage where I met it first : — 

^ fUre-y qRfTTT I t^TT II 

{Bal. 258, 4).i 

In Mr. Growse s rendering, whicli runs “ Here is a bow 
as firm as adamant, and here a little dark-hued prince ol 
tender frame (vol. i, p. 159), we find no satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty involved by the phrase 

nor are we better enlightened by Baija Nathas 
commentary, where is explained as a mere form from 
used in a pregnant sense : ?h‘ ^ 

wr-B fftnr ^ ^ vm gunr 

Tn-if-tn: (voi. i, p. 564); 


1 The present and all the following quotations from the Old BiiisMarl 
original are drawn from the edition of the 

WTJ war 8^0^. 

2 The reference ia to Navala Kisora’s edition, Lakhnau, 1890. 
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The othei’ passage is the following ; — 

I ’«rTft r 

(Aijodli. 21, 2). 

which is rendered hy Growse, satisfactorily enoiigh, 
‘‘ Whomever God creates the dependant of an enemy, it is 
good for him to die rather than live” (vol. ii, p. 13), hut 
is not quite perfectly understood hy Jlaija Natha, who, 
apparently unaware of the peculiar function in Mhieh 
is used in the passage, strives to explHiu it nnuely 
hy the aid of the ordinary meaning of \iz. : 

t, ^ Mir 

ifttMMTT TT%, f, #MMT M 

Mirf^ (vol. i, p. 732). 

Now it is plain that, in both the Old llaiswari passages 
alK>\e, is the conjunctive participial form of ^ 

used in the particular function of a comparative ]>ost- 
position. The two phrases in which occurs ought 

tiierefore to he rendered as follows : A bow <‘ven 
harder tluin adamant ' and Ft)r him death is better 
than life '. Sir George Grierson informs me that MTfl 
is still used in the above sense in the rustic speech so 
far east as Bihar, ilr. Kellogg s statement that as 
a conjunctive participle from is employed, though 

rarely, to form comparatives in NaipalM//m<f? Gramwar, 
§ 210), is hardly correct, in the latter language, 
being used almost in the function of a definite article and, 
according to Sir George Grierson, perhaps being of Tibeto- 
Burnian origin. 

Jfore interesting, from the point of view" of historical 
grammar, are two verbal forms, winch appear as the 
remnants of the regular passive conjugation, and whicb^ 
the passive conjugation having generally died out in the 
old vernaculars of the East at a much earlier perio 
than in the vernaculars of the West — may be regar e 
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as very important documents concerning tiie subject. 
The former of the two forms ends in and its use 

in the Old Baiswilii is mostly confined to the verb 
the verbal meaning implied being generally that of the 
imperative. Take the two examples following — 

^ ^ I 

{Bal. 229, 6). 

^rr«r i Turrarr ti 

* {Ayodh. 237, 2). 

]\Ir. Growse’s translation of the two runs as follows : 
“ Everyone is talking of their loveliness ; we really must 
see them; they are worth seeing” (vol. i, p. 143), and 
See, my lord, those huge trees, pdicar, jdman, mango, 
and iamdld ” (vol. ii, p. 134). 

Now, as far as the two examples above go, the simple 
imperative nieaning is no doubt very satisfactory, but the 
case is no more so wlien we come to other passages like 
the following — 

{Ayodh, 66, 9). 

“ Do you think, if you keep me at Avadh, that I can 
survive till the end of your exile (Growse, vol. ii, 
p. 40) ; and — 

gr| wmT i {La. so, 6). 

“ Everywhere you might see monkeys falling to the 
ground” (Growse, vol. iii, p. 98). 

It is clear — as it might also be inferred from the nature 
of the termination — that with such forms in the 

imperative meaning cannot be the original one, and it is 
therefore to some different tense we must look for the 
historical explanation of them. The right solution has 
long been found by Sir Charles Lyall (Sketch of the 
Hindustani Language, p. 42), who suggested that 
is the 3rd person singular of the present passive, and is 
identical with modern the so-called respectful 
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imperati\e foim^ AVe}ia\e m fact, in tho Old 

< Eastern) Hindi foini rouospondini^ to Old Wcskin 
Rajasthani - and Minch still sui\i\e in 

Modem Oujaiati and ifaiwau Its \Vest( in 

Hindi del nates and (b} diojtiniisj ot the ouoinal 

•f?) aie still capable of boino hk<n\iM used in tin 

function of sexeial dirteicnt t< nst s Passne picsents in 
Mith shoit t aie alicath mu} connnon in the 
Adinaihffan ifi If an OldWesttin Ihijasthani, m oik Mhuh 
lepiesents ioi us the most (astiin loini oi tin 01<1 
Western Rajasthani- As foi tin. passni" of the j>n st nl 
passne meaning into tlie iinpnati\< as well as into tin 
potential and conditional evuhnct tin not is not wanting 
in the Old Wcsttin Rajasthani and in its two ofKpnni;^ 
the Modem (injaiati and Maiwan Let me quote onh 
the three examplrs iollowinjx — 

(holihhufhviifupai 12 ) 

‘ L< t us now lea^o [this] mIIu^i 

1^-3 

(IJalaN alxKlha to the I tnli t fntjnf m ja iiffsittuJ <t 71 ) ^ 
‘ A lion and an eh jihant can hi <asil\ snlxlued 

fiHT 

{ IhfSftdt Aifittff S) 

‘ As, it one thi<w a ^oki into the castiin t ml oi Hn 
Oct an 

* Su C harlcs L\all hout \< i, Mioutx in < \j>lann»jjr lUfoinisin // 

IS Jird suig^ultx jii* -nenl jnssnii a juirt ot tlnin ori^jfiti il< 

tioni the aiK lent jiKcitne ami h< tlanton onK ncdduitilK 
i<h ntn il uitli the foiuni oius ( t Sn (jiiu^ons n lU mi Hu 

Mmh in Itulo Allan Polite I nkjH lut i\< inJK\S PllU, pl> Ihi I 

“ Ltntler this luia f lunh istaiid the <omnum piinit el Meih ni 
<*ujaiati ami Maimin (if .IRAS, mi.j, p 1>4, ii 1) e»\ 

information on the siihjdt the icmki ini\ ufu to nu “^oitson 
the <»tammai ot th« Old \ViHt<ru Rajasthan!, with sjatial 
to A]>ahhiama«i and to (agaratl and Mat^ail , whi<h are jwst h»»u 
j»uUtsh<d in the Indmn 

* A MH of this work Mill la found amongst tin Indian Coikt I 
tho Hexni Bibhoteca Ka/ionale CVutiale at Flon n<< 

^ A M*S thereof in the liidmOtfico J^hian (^t 

* A MS theieof jn the *»hme ineiitioiM-d BlhllotOCft of iMoitncc 
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For tlie potential meaning which very frequently 
accompanies the present passive in Modern Marwari, 
cf. Grierson’s Linguistic {Purvey of India, vol. ix, pt. ii, 
p. 29. Tlie best illustration of the adaptability of the 3rd 
singular form of the present passive to assume practically 
the meaning of other tenses and persons is afforded by 
the Modern Gujarati present forms in which, as 

I have shown elsewhere, ^ are derived from Old Western 
Ejijasthani and have passed from the meaning of 

the present passive 3rd singular to that of the present 
active 1st plural. 

The practical consequence is that in the two first 
examples above is not an imperative proper, but 

simply a present passive used in the potential-imperative 
meaning, and therefore, to be literally translated, should 
not be rendered by “seel” but by “let it (or them) be 
seen ” ; whereas and in the third and 

fourth example are passive presents used in their original 
meaning, and hence the passages in which the}?" occur 
sliould be rendered as : “ Let me be kept at Avadh, if [my] 
\ital spirits are known [to you] to last till the end [of 
your exile],” and “ Everywhere there are seen monkeys 
falling do^^n [dead]” respectively. In the former of the 
two last examples, is also \ery probably but an 

apocopation of the 1st person of the present passixe, used 
in the potential-imperative meaning.^ 

The other passive form, which is not less important, 
*ends in and appears to remain unchanged for all 

persons, numbers and genders. This form had already 
been noticed by Mr. Kellogg, § 6G6, a of his Hindi 

^ Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western liajasfhdm, § 137. 

It is strange that no mention of these forms in is made by 

Kellogg in his ^ery complete Hindi Grammar, a fact which leads me to 
surmise that he possibly took the to be some sort of pleonastic or 
emphatic appendage. It is unnecessary to remark that in ordinary 
•editions of tlie Mmnearitamanasa the ending is commonly 

changed to 
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Grammar, where he improperly termed it as “ Pnikvitic 
present passive ”, and by Sir Chailes Lyall, p. 42 of his 
Sketch of the Hindnstani Lamjvafje, \\here he explained 
it as a present passive participle. It is, in fact, a survival 
of the imperfect participle of the passive conjugation, and 
it may be compared witli tlie Old Western llrijasthani 
cognate forms in (strong), iw<‘ak), the only 

ditfereiice being in tlio Ixjing substituted for in 

the characteristic of the passive and termiiy.il Ixdng 
dropped. In the JiCimacitritamanasa this particijde is 
commonly employed in the function of the present t<*ns<\ 
much as it is th^ ease with the imperfect participle in the 
Apalihramsa of the l^rakrfa-Pi tajala-SOtras — which I 
believe to be the parent of the Old Western Hindi — and in 
Modern Hindi in general, wdiere we lin<l the imperft'ci 
participle commonly employed, <dther in connexion witli 
the substantive verb, or separately, to form the present 
definite. An example of the employment of the imperbrt 
participle passive in f'be Old Baiswari of Tulasi 

Dasa is the follow ing : — 

^ »nff ( A7. i(), 0), 

which is rendered by Orowse ** The fhakira and other 
birds are nowhere to be seen” (vol. iii, p. 12). 

Of the perfect participle in •W, which appears to ho 
quite foreign to the gtmius of the Old Baiswari and 
whicli, from the standpoint of the latter language, may 
be regarded os an Eastern peculiarity, Mr Kellogg 
quotes a single instance, § 561 of his Hindi Gramnua^ 
and that in such terms as would suggest that that one is 
the only instance of the usage *>f participles in •W that is 
found in the Rdmacuritmndnasa, Xow in Jm* 97, h 
I have noticed two other instances of the same form of 
perfect participle* Here is the passage in question : 

TOT ^ nvw’w I ’iff HI 

w*nr t {Lit. 97, 6). 
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Mr. Growse translates it as follows : “ ' Fools, you have 
ever been my prey ’ ; so saying he [i.e. Ravana] made a 
savage spring into the air” (vol. iii, p. 132). Of the two 
participial forms occurring in the above passage, the latter 
hardly needs any explanation, it being quite plain that it is 
from ‘‘ to run”, but the former involves some difficulty. 
Baija Natha’s paraphrase is too free to throw any light 
on it : 1 

(vol. ii, p. 1470), 

and so generallj^ are the interpretations given by other 
commentators. Ramesvara Bhatta gives the following 
translation of the passage ; wff ! 

"^1% (p. 813),^ wherefrom it would seem that he 

understands as a perfect participle passive, which 

would be very satisfactory indeed, but for the which 
mi gilt at tlie most be taken as an apocopated locative of 
possession,*^ but never as an equivalent of I am 

therefore inclined to explain as a substantively 

used perfect participle from that very potential passive in 
®^T®, which is quite common in both Maithili and 
Bhojpuri (see Kellogg, § 589), and is likewise found even 
as westwardly as the Gujarati, it being already met with 
in the Old Western Rajasthani. 

Another grammatical feature of the Old Baiswari of 
Tulasi Dasa, which had remained unnoticed up to now, is 
the use of the or impersonal passive construction 

of the perfect participle wdth the object in the dative- 
accusative case. This construction being utterly unknown 
to Eastern Hindi, it may here be regarded as a Western 
peculiarity. Tulasi Dasa uses it freely enough, as may be 
also gathered from the following examples, which are 
but a selection from many others I have noticed whilst 
reading the poem : — 

^ Nirnaya Sagara’s edition, Bombay, 1904. 

2 Kellogg calls it “inflected genitive” {Ilmdi Grawmar^ § 6W). 
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^ wfti g»fff ^ (IM, 187, 4). 

“Nor has anyone np to the present e\er succeeded in 
restiaining you ’’ (Grouse, \ol. i, p. 87 ). 

fira iRfT ^ TTf^ (Ai/odlL 17, 5>. 

“ You spoke, O queen, of Sita and Rfuna as j oiu friends 
^Growse, \ol. ii, p. 11 ). 

•%ff f%fv Wtf? i#h!T ( l<i .■)!), 5) 

‘‘ God w ho made me Rama s enemy.’ 

WTT jwfJiN ?nrer ( /.<♦ 50 o) 

“With <}ui^ering limbs and eyes full of t<‘ais lu‘ [le 
Rharata] took and clasped the monkey to his Ijosom ’ 

< (bowse, \ol. iii, p. J08) 

There remains yet one subject, to whicli I wish to c«dl 
the grammaiian's attiudion befoie elosinj^ the j)u*sent note 
and tluN is the usage of the potential passive compounds 
Much confusion about this jK)iiit is nuule by !\h. Kello<;g, 
who generally misrepiesents tin* true natuio of the potential 
passiv^e by now taking it as a real passive and now us an 
intensive comiiound. In fact, both the examples (juottd 
by him § 566 to illustrate the use of tin* passive with ^TR 
in the liiimuvariia ma nasd aie pot(*ntial passives and so 
is also (In* first example quoted ^ 568 (I) to illustrate 
intensive compounds.^ Besides, Mi. Kellogg makes no 
mention of tlie potential passive with wliich he 

probably understands us an intensivi* eompoinn!, ami stsuns 
completely to ignore the potential passive with *• 
After a careful study of the question I have come to the 
following conclusiouH, wdiicli I believi* are now safe to 
stick by. 

* The mvme inaceuriiey \n to 1 h* ohseived iii most of the illustration'’ ol 
the High Hinds pasttSvc cofijugatiou given by Mr Kellogg 794 5 

* Mr. (j reaves, p* 30 of hie XolrsoH thf Orammar of tfu oj 

TM Dds^ mentions the comiiounds with hut takes them mcie 

noe^ivee. 
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Tulasi Dasa, besides the regular active potential with 
freely uses three passive potentials, which are the 
following : — 

1. A passive potential formed by combining with the 
conjunctive participle of the particular verb in question 
the conjugated forms of the verb as in the three 

examples below — 

^ -ifff wnf {BaL 86, 5). 

“ Were I to feti*eat, [sucli would be ray] shame [as] could 
not be told in the least/' ^ 

^ WTT {Bal. 94, 13). 

“ Can that city be described, in which the Mother of the 
world took birth ?" 

WTif I (Ayodh. 159, 1). 

“ The markets and streets [are so dreary that] cannot be 
looked at." 

This is by far the most common of the three passive 
potentials used in the Ramacaritamdnasa^ and, were the 
above quotations not sufficient to illustrate it, it would be 
easy to find much additional evidence at almost every 
step in the poem. In regard to this verbal compound 
it is interesting to remark that it already existed in 
Sanskrit, wliere the verb V ^T, the prototype of WR, is not 
unfrequently combined with the infinitive of verbs to give 
a potential passive meaning. For the sake of comparison, 
let me quote the instance ^ cannot be told ", 

occurring in Siddhasenadivakara's Kalydnmnandirastotra, 
stanza 4, which has been faithfully rendered into Braja 
by Banarasi Dasa as ^ where is 

a locative practically perfectly corresponding to the 
Sanskrit infinitive form. 

^ The passage had been completely misunderstood by Mr. Growse, 
whose rendering is “Then returned shame too strong for words’^ 
^vol. i, p. 58). 

2 See Ind. Ant., vol. xlii, p. 45, 1913. 
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^ ^ ^ETTO (BdL 137, 4). 

'‘Nor has anyone up to the present ever succeeded in 
restraining you'' (Growse, vol. i, p. 87). 

ftRT TTg w TTf^ (AjjodlL 17, 5). 

“You spoke, O queen, of iSitfi and Rama as your friomis * 
(Growse, vol. ii, p. 11). 

‘%ff {Lit. 59, 5). 

“ God who made me Rama’s enemy.’’ * 

5i), 9). 

“ With quivering limbs and eyes full of tears h<^ [i.e. 
Bhurata] took and clasped the monkey to his lj(»sonr’ 
(Growse, vol. iii, p. 103). 

There remains yet one subject, to wlvicli I wish to call 
the grammarian’s attention Ixdoie closing the piesent note, 
and this is the usage of the potential passive comjjounds. 
lluch confusion about this point is mad(* by Jfr. K<*llogg, 
wlio generally misrepresents tlie true natup^ of the pot(*ntial 
passive by now taking it as a real passi\e and now as an 
intensive compound. In fact, both the examples quoted 
by him § 5C6 to illustrate the use of the passive with WR 
in tlie Jid tn(fc(irit<ividn<tm are poltuitial passives, ami so 
is also tin* first example <juoted § 5()8 (1) to illustrate 
intensive compounds.^ Besides, Mr. Kellogg makes no 
mention of tlie potential passi\e with wliich lie 

probably understands as an intensiv<* comjiound, and s<*ems 
completely to ignore the potential pa‘^sive with 
After a careful study of tlm question 1 have come to the 
following conclusions, which 1 believe are now .safe to 
stick by. 

^ The same inaccuracy is to l>e obseived in most of the iilu.st rations oi 
the High Hindi passive conjugation given hy Afr. Kellogg 794 5. 

® Mr. Greaves, p. 30 of his Notes on the Ur^nnmnr of the Rdmdynn oj 
TulsiDas^ meniioiiB the compounds with but lakes them as mere 

riassives. 
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Tulasi Dasa, besides the regular active potential with 
freely uses three passive potentials, which are the 
following : — 

1. A passive potential foimed by combining with the 
conjunctive participle of the particular veib in question 
the conjugated forms of the veib WPT, as in the three 
examples below — 

^ ^ {Bal 86, 5). 

“ Wen T to fetreat, [such would be my] shame [as] could 
not be told in the least ’ ^ 

^ ^ {Bid. 94, 13). 

‘‘Can that city b(‘ desciibed, in which the Mother of the 
world took birth 

VZ ^TZ^lf I (Ayodh. 159, 1). 

“The markets and stieets [aie so dieaiy that] cannot be 
looked at. ’ 

This is by far tlie mo^t common of the three passive 
potentials used in the RdmacaviiamCtnasa, and, were the 
above quotations not sufficient to illustiate it, it would be 
easy to find much additional eNidencc at almost every 
step in the poem. In regard to this veibal compound 
it is inteiesting to remaik that it alieady existed in 
Sanski it, where the verb V ^T, the prototype of WRf . is not 
unfrequently combined with the infinitive of verbs to give 
a potential passive meaning. For the sake of comparison, 
let me (piote the instance ^ “ cannot be told 

occurring in Siddhasenadivakara's Kalydnamandirasiotra, 
stanza 4, wdiich has been faithfully rendered into Braja 
by Banal asi Dasa as ^ where is 

a locative practically perfectly coriesponding to the 
Sanskrit infinitive form. 

^ The passage had been completely misunderstood by Mr. Growse^ 
whose rendtiing is “Then retimted shame too strong for words’’’ 
(vol. 1 , p, 58) 

See hid. Anf., vol. xhi, p. 45, 1913. 
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2. A potential passive analogously formed with the 
conjunctive j^articiple and the verb tr^^, as in the 
examples — 

xm (KL 15, 9). 

The roads cannot be distinguished/' 

^ ^ ^ tn:T I (Ial 93, 4). 

For [the space of an] hour the chariot could not be seen.” 
3. A poientiiil passive formed by conjugating the verb 
with the imperfect participle of the particular verb. 
Examples — 

xfTf {Bill 93, 12). 

Cannot be described.” 

^1f \ {Ai\ 43, 3). 

Can be seen [but] cannot be described.” 

Now, if iiiy diligent reader has carefully considered all 
the examples given above, he cannot have failed to notice 
that, with the single exception of the last one, all are 
negative and impersonal in form. When in the Kdvuf- 
caritamdudHa there occurs a potential passive without 
the negatives it generally appears to retain no 

more its potential meaning and to be practicall}’^ equivalent 
with a simple passive. Take the two illustrations 
following : — 

WJ ft ^ I {A<jo<lk. 27, 4). 

“ As if a ripe pustule had been touebed.” ^ 

tlr<5?T m TTW I (Ayodh. 55, 2). 

Whilst [one was] drawing a picture of the moon, Eahu 
came to be painted [in her stead].” 

I believe it is from the evidence of such instances as 
the two above that 3Ir. Zellogg has been misled into 

* Sucti is the interpretation given by Baija NAtba and 
Bhaita, which I believe to be mtioh more satisfactory than 
Like an over-ripe gourd that bursts at a touch” (voL ii, p« 
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classifying the potential passive with as a mere 

passive compound. To him the potential meaning, which 
is so evident in negative sentences, seemed possibly but 
a modification of the passive meaning, which he took to 
be the original one. But a inoie thoughtful consideration 
of the c[uestion will show the case to he c^uite the reverse 
In the hrst place, it is hut natural that the potential 
meaning should commonly hecome lost in affirmative 
sentences, and survive only in negative ones, — it being 
never so much important to say that a ceitain thing 
can he done as tliat 'll cannot he done, and the former 
expression naturally tending to become equivalent with %t 
is done. Indeed, it is very likely that potential compounds 
uith were in origin used only in the negative and 
impersonal form. In the second place, a very strong 
argument in favour of the potential meaning being the 
oiiginal one is afforded by the analogy of the Neo-Indian 
simple passive potential in which likewise long ago 
lost its potential sense in affirmative sentences, as in the 
Old Western Rajasthani examples following : — 

{Pa acdlliydna, i, 498) ^ 

‘‘ You are reckoned among [those animals whose flesh] is 
not to be eaten.^’ 

{IndriyapardjayaMaka, 7 6).^ 
“ Thou wilt be roasted in the fire of hell.” 

In Modern Gujarati, as is well known, this passive 
potential voice has become the regular substitute for the 
simple passive. 

A third and most conclusive argument may be obtained 
through taking into consideration the case in which the 
agent of the potential passive is put in the Old Baiswari 

^ A MS. wheieof in the afore mentioned Regia Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale at Florence. See Theodor Aufrecht's Florentine Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, No. 106. 

^ See n. 4, p. 902. 

1914, 


59 
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and in Hindi in general, as well as in other cognate 
vei'naculars. It will be seen that in Hindi th^ agent of 
the compound potential passive is never put in tlie 
agentive, but only in the ablative governed by Now 
this exactlj^ corresponds to the construction adopted in 
the Old Western Rajasthani with tiie simple potential 
passive in which regularly requiies the agent to be 
in the ablative with , whereas in the same language the 
agent of the real passive in is commonly put in the 
instrumental case. The same may be said in regard to 
the Modern Gujarati, which likewise uses the ablati\o 
case with both the simple potential passive in and 

the compound potential passive with <^*13, and on tin* 
other hand employs the instrumental with past participles 
passive in the construction.- From the above 

I would therefore conclude that the substitution of the 
ablative for the agentive or instrumental is a suie 
testimony to the potential meaning of a passive v(‘rb,^ and, 
consequently, the so-called compound passive of Hindi is 
by origin a potential passive, just as much as the simple 
potential passive of Old Western Rajasthani and Modem 
Gujarati. 

I have spoken of the potential passive of Hindi, which 
is formed wdth the inflected form of the perfect participle, 
as identical with the potential passive of the Old Baiswaii, 
which has been shown to be formed wdth the conjuncti\e 
participle. In fact, I do not see between the two any 
greater difference than e.g. lietw^een an Old Western 
Rajasthani ablative phrase with ift (loc. abs.) and another 
with (nom. raasc,), the conjunctive participle of Old 

* CL Kellc^g's Hindi Grammar^ §§ 691, (6), 704-6. 

« CL Taylor « §§ 

^ So closely IS the passive potential connected with the ablative case 
that in Modern MarwM even the real passive in requires the 

agent to be in the ablative with € whenever, as it is very frequently 
the case, it has a potential meaning (of. LSI., vol. cit., p. 29). 
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Hindi being, accoiding to my inquiries,^ but the locative 
absolute form of the perfect participle. Potential passives 
with the perfect participle inflected already occur in the 
Old Baiswari of tlie Rdmacaritamdnasa, as in the two 
(examples following, one with and the other with 

^ ^ ftr arer ^ i (Ayodh. i58, 7). 

“ Bifds, deer, horses, and elephants [are so downcast that] 
cannot be looked at.’' 

. . . ] ^ {Brd. 99 , 11 ). 

“[Such is the merriment a«] cannot be described even 
tlirough ten millions of mouths.” 

These passive potentials with the perfect participle 
inflected ai’e, however, by far the less common in the 
Raviacaritamdihctsciy and I have no doubt that they 
represent a Western peculiarity due to an influence of the 
Braja. In Modern Hindi they have completely superseded 
the old passive potentials formed with the conjunctive 
participle. 


^ No((^ OH ty Gmmmar oj (he Old Rajabthdm, § 131. 




XXV 

AN EMBASSY FBOM BAGHDAD TO THE EMPEROR 
BASIL II 

Bi H. F. AMEBR02 

FTIHE following pages contain a rather circumstantial 
account of certa in negotiations between the Buwaihid, 
‘A(lud al-Daula, and the Emperor Basil, the slayer of the 
Bulgarians, •consequent on the presence of Basil’s defeated 
rival, Bardas Scleros, in honourable captivity at Baghdad. 
His defeat at Pancalia in A.D. 979 very nearly coincided 
^vith ‘Adud al-Daula’s final conquest of ‘Irak, which was 
followed by the expulsion from Mosul of the Hamdanid 
Abu Taghlib. Between liim and Scleros existed the tie 
of self-interest cemented by one of affinity: they had 
assisted each other against their respective adversaries, 
and liad both been defeated. Abu Taghlib’s defeat was 
final ; driven from Diyar Bakr by the troops of ‘Adud 
al-Daula, he fled to Syria and perished by a treacherous 
Arab hand. But no impassable barrier as yet interposed 
between Scleros and the object of liis ambition. He had 
escaped to Mayyafarikin, which had lately submitted 
to ‘Adud al-Daula, and had sent thence his brother 
Constantine as his envoy to Baghdad with an appeal for 
succour and an ofier of allegiance. Contemporaneously 
arrived at Baghdad an envoy from Basil with instructions 
to procure, at whatever cost, the surrender of Scleros, who 
was obviously a valuable pawn in the monarchs’ political 
game. ‘Adud al-Daula thereupon caused him and his 
followers to be promptly conveyed to Baghdad, and the 
game proceeded. 

The history of the Byzantine Empire for this period has 
been treated by M. Schlumberger in two works: Un 
Empereur hyzantin au X^Siecle, a single volume which 
covers the reign of Nicephorus Phocas, and L'Mpopde 
byzantine a la fin dn Siecle, in three volumes, the first 
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of which covers the reign of John Zimisces and that of 
Basil to a point later than these occurrences. For this 
period the author had tlie advantage of the annotated 
extracts from the history of Yahj^a b. Sa‘id of Antioch — 
written circa a.h. 406 (A.I). 1015 : £po 2 >ee, i, 299, n. 3) in 
continuation of that of Eutychius, Sa‘id b. al-Batrik, of 
Alexandria — which were published in 1883 by Von Koseii 
in Zapishi Imp, Ak, NaiiJc, vol. xliv, Appendix i, and th«‘ 
entire text of the work has now been published in Corp, 
Script Christ, Orient,, Script, Arab,, ser. iii, t. vii, from 
p. 91. M. Sehluinberger points out that Yabya’s accouni 
of events is both fuller and more eonsistent with 
probability than that derived from Byzantine sources, and 
he makes it the foundation of his narrative. Yahya's 
account accords likewise with that of the r(*c<‘ntly 
recovered texts of the Tajdrih al-Umam of Abu 'Ali 
Miskawaih (Gibb Memorial facsimile), vol. \i, and of its 
continuation, the Dhail of Abu ShujiV,^ whence the account 
of these negotiations has been derived. 

There i.s some confusion in Moslem liistories bt^twecn 
the names of the two Baidas, Phocas and Hcleros , by 
Yahya they are correctly distinguished. The latter is 
referred to in the Tajarnb (p. 488) in connexion with 
Abu Taghlib, as “the Byzantine rulei\known as Ward, 
whom the dissatisfied soldiery displaced by the two 
rulers”, viz. Basil and Constantine, and again (p. 500) 
in connexion with the dispatch of his brother as envoy to 
Baghdad, as “Scleros known as Ward”. In a passage 
of the Dhail, which is the basis of Ibn al-Athir's narrative, 
vol. viii, 516-17, Phocas is called “ Ward” and “ Wardis 
b. Laun” and Scleros, "Ward b. Munir.” This last 
designation is hard to understand, and it would be less 
unintelligible were it applied, not to Scleros, but to Phocas, 
as consequent on a misapprehension of his name for such 

^ d. A.H. 48S {Wmi. Ge«ch., No, i227) ; the MS. ha« lajen recovered 
at Constantinople hy His Rxcelienoy Ahmad 55^ki Pacha, 
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a name as Photius. For Mr. E. W. Brooks tells me that 
in a Syriac text edited by Nau from two MSS. in which 
the names of various saints appear in a translated form — 
Patr. Or., tome x, p. 52 — ^the same saint is called, in the 
one *'Phocas”, and in the other "‘Nuhra”, which is 
Syriac for light 

Basils envoy to Baghdad is identified by Yafiya as 
Nicephorus Uranus, later “ Magistros ” and Governor of 
Antioch,^ wfcereas the Tajojvib (^p. 500) says only that the 
envoy was a person of distinction, and emphasizes the 
fact that he and Scleros* brother were together in Baghdad 
courting ‘Adud al-Daula's favour for the space of the 
entire j^^ear 369 as a circumstance tending greatly to the 
honour of that sovereign. And the above Dhail passage, 
reproduced by Ibn al-Athir,^ goes on to state Ward 
b. Munir’s defeat by Wardis b. Laun after the two had 
met in single combat (see ilpopee, i, 423-4). 

^ At ij. 158, 1. 15, and again p. 184, 1. 4, where he is called “Magister 
and Ktintus”. On p. 167, 1. 6, we are told that he escaped from 
Baghdad after the release of Scleros and rejoined Basil. In a.d. 996 
he defeated the Bulgarians {J^pop4e, ii, 134-42), and in 1000 succeeded 
Damianus Dala^senus (who had been defeated and killed at Apamea ; 
see Ibn al-Kaldnisi, pp. 51-2) as governor of Antioch {J^pop^e, p. 158). 

^ Von Rosen detected from a study of the Bodleian fragment of the 
Tajdribf MS. Marsh 357, that it was the basis of Ibn al- A thirds narrative 
{Epopie, i, 421, n. 4). Ibn al-Athlr likewise made use of the Dhail, 
and in vol. vni, p. 517, is the statement that Zimisces* death was due 
to poison administered by the eunuch brother of Theophano, “ who had 
been vizier since the death of Romanus, and whose name was Barkamus 
(Parakoimomenos), and who thus acquired power.” The eunuch m 
question was Basil, natural son of Romanus Lecaponus, who aided 
Nicephorus to the throne and supplanted Bringas. But in another 
passage Ibn al-AthIr tells another story. In his survey of Byzantine 
history aub a.h. 433, from the birth of Basil and onwards (ix, 340-2), 
he attributes the poisoning to a priest instigated by Theophano from 
her place of exile, a distant cloister, whence she returned on the day 
Zimisees died, whereupon Basil succeeded, with herself as regent on 
the ground of his youth. Yahya (p. 147, 1. 1) merely records his death 
(a.h. 365), and says that thereupon Basil and Constantine, sons of 
Romanus, became real rulers, but that the government was exercised 
by Basil their elder alone, he being then 18 years of age ; that he relied 
on the Barkamus, and recalled his mother Theophano from exile. 
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The next step in the political game was the dispatch 
to Byzantium in a.h. 371 of a Moslem envoy, the Kadi 
Abu Bakr al-Bakilani (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 11-12 ; his life is 
given in Ibn Khalhkan, trans., ii, 671). Yahya(159,1.3) 

mentions the sending of an envoy concerning Scleros, 
whom he calls Ibn Sahra (in one MS. of the work the 
name appears correctly as Ibn Shahram), and this 
Von Rosen considered to be a corruption of the Kadi’s 
name, to the evident surpiise of M. Schlumbergor (p. 442, 
n. 2), unaware of the possibilities afforded by Oriental 
script, and his surprise is shown to be justified. The 
Kadi’s mission, which, apart from fhe dramatic stor}’ of 
his escape from making obeisance to Basil, — told by 
Ibn al-Athir, and also by 8am‘ani in his notice of the 
Kadi {Anmh, Gibb facsimile, 02^, 1. 4) and told moreover, 
so Von Rosen says, of the envoy from ‘Alxl al-Rahman of 
Cordova to a Norman king, — was not producti^e of much 
result. It was at some subsequent date in a.h. 371 that 
Ibn Shahram went on his mission, and his instructions as 
given by Yahya accord entirely with the text of the 
Dhail, but Yahya’s further statement that Nicephoius 
Uranus was imprisoimd at Baghdad on suspicion of 
compassing the death of Scleros by poison (whicli is 
repeated by al-Makin, Epopee, i, 443, n. 5), finds no 
confirmation either in the Tajarlb or in the Dhail, and 
seems indeed to be quite inconsistent with the details of 
Ibn Shahram’s mission now to be told. 

The following translation of the Dhail text (photo- 
graphs 44-60) owes much to Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 

An Account of the Negotiations between ‘Apun 

al-Daula and the Byzantine Ruler by exchange 

OF VERBAL COMMUNICATIONS 

The occasion for these communications was the fact 
already stated, that Bardas had entered Islamic territory , 
this alarmed the Byzantine sovereign and he dispatched 
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an envoy thereon to 'Adud al-Daula. The reply was sent 
by Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Ash‘ari, known 
as Ibn al-Bakilani,^ and he came back with an envoy 
known as Ibn Kunis, who, on hLs return, went accompanied 
by Abu Ishak b. Shah ram with a claim against the 
Byzantine sovereign for a number of strongholds. He 
now arrived accompanied by Nicephorus the Kanikleios,- 
who was bearer of a handsome gift. 

Summary of* the whole transaction extant in the 
WORDS OF Ibn SirAHlUM, pointing to his sagacity, 
UlS CAUTION, ANT) HIS FIRMNESS 

It runs thus : On reaching Kharshana I learnt that the 
Doinesticus (i.e. Bardas Phocas) had left Constantinople 
[45] and had begun his preparations, and that with him 
was an envoy from Aleppo known as Ibn Mamak, and 
Kulaib, brother-in-law to Abu Salih al-Sadld. Kulaib 
was one of Bardas’ partisans and was among the rebels 
who had been amnestied and settled on Byzantine 
territory after being mulcted in a fine. The Byzantines 
bethought themselves of fining him after the example of 
others, and to forfeit the estates which had been granted 
him wlien lie contrived the surrender to them of the 
fortress of Barzuya,^ but he found the means of gaining 
over the Chamberlain ^ and the Domesticus, and managed 

^ See Ihn Khallikany trans., li, 671. 
i.e. holder of the inkstand. The official, as above stated, was 
Nicephorus Uranus. 

® This was in the course of Zimisces’ 6nal campaign in Syria, A.n. 364. 
Yahya’s account of the surrender, and of Kulaib's nomination as 
**Basilieus”, i.e. Governor of Antioch (p. 146, 1. 5), is quoted 
i, 299. Kulaib had lately surrendered both Antioch and himself to 
Scleros, who had made him Governor of Malatya (p. 147, 1. 18 ; p. 148, 
1. 6 ; i, 376-7). Barzuya had been taken from the Byzantines 

by Saif aLDaula m a.h. 337 {Un Empereur hyzantiriy p. 132, n. 1). 

^ Barkamus, i.e. Parakoimomenos, accubitor, or chamberlain. This 
was the eunuch Basil who had declared himself in favour of Nicephorus 
Phocas, and on his success had replaced Bringas as chief adviser, 
remaining so until his dismissal by Basil in a.h, 375 (a.d. 986) (FhAya, 
p* 165, 1. 18, and i, 573). 
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to procure for the Byzantine ruler undertakings as regards 
Aleppo and elsewhere which sufficed to ward off iumnnent 
danger, together with an offer to secure iininediat(‘ 
paj'inent of what was attributable to the land-tax on 
Aleppo and Emesa, since it was his relati\e (who had 
promised) and he would not oppose him : on this ground 
he was let off. With the env^oy from Aleppo nothing 
was settled, but a claim was made for arrears of land-tav 
for past years. * 

On the Domesticus arriving at a place which was of1 
the post route Ibn Kunis and I proce<sled to join hiiii 
He proved to be young and self-satisticd, and av<*rse to 
completing the truce on various grounds; one being that 
he could dispense with its necessity for the moment and 
that it would prejudice his repute , [46] another that th<^ 
Byzantine ruler was eager foi it, and we are in fear ol 
mischief from him ” ; and thirdly his own personal hop(‘s 
and wishes. But at the same time lie showed us courtesy 
and did accept the proposed peace with an expression of 
thanks. 

He then inquired the object of my coming, and I fully 
informed liiin. Ibn Kunis drew his attention to the 
stipulated terms, on which he said : were the chiefs to 
succeed in getting us to cede to them amicably the 
districts and fortresses they ask, each one of them would 
set about scheming to avoid the necessity of keeping 
a force of men and of making money payments. I replied 
that where policy was backed by force and ability it was 
a proof of nobility of character, and should be met by 
compliance. But what about Aleppo ? he asked : “ it is no 
part of your (i.e. 'A(}ud al-DaulaV). territory, and its rult^r 
has no regard for you; his envoy here and Kulaib aK' 
tendering us its land-tax and asking for our protection 
And as for the fortresses, they were taken in the time of 
my uncle Nicephorus^ and of other sovereigns, and we aie 
* The speaker was son o£ Leo Flioca*#, brother of Kicephorus 
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not at liberty to relinquish them, so if you can make any 
other proposal, do so, otherwise spare yourself the long 
journey.” I replied • “ If you have your Soveieign’s order 
for my departuie I will go, but if you say this from 
yourself only, tlien tlie Sovereign ought to liear my own 
\\oids and I liis leply, so as to letuin with authentic 
information.” And he peimitted my going on. 

So I pioceeded to Constantinople and made my entry 
after 1 had b^n met [47] and most courteously escorted 
by couit officials. I was honouiably lodged in the palace 
of the Kanikleios Nicephorus (the envoy come with me) 
wdio stood in favour wdth the Sovereign. Next I was 
summoned to the presence of the Chambeilain (i.e. the 
eunuch Basil), who said ''We are acquainted with the 
correspondence whicli beais on your message, but state your 
\ lews.” Theieupon I produced the actual agreement, which 
he inspected and then said . “ Was not the question of 
relinquisliing the land-tax on Abu Taghlib’s^ teriitorj, 
both past and future, settled with al-Bakilani in accordance 
w ith youi’ wishes, and did he not assent to our terms as to 
lestoring the fortresses w’'e had taken, and as to the anest 
of Bardas ^ Youi master accepted this agreement and 
complied with our wushes, for you have his latification of 
the truce under his owui hand.” I said that al-Bakilani 
had not come to any arrangement at all ; he replied that 
he had not left until lie had settled the terms of agreement, 
of which the ratification under the hand of his sovereign 
was to be forwaided, and that he had previously produced 
his letter approving the whole of the stipulations. 
Accordingly I w^as driven to find some device in order to 
meet this position. 

The excellent idea which occurred to Ihn Sliahrdm for 
rebutting his adversary's case 

I said this: “Ibn al-Bakilani came to no agreement 
with you ; it was Ibn Kunis who made this compact [48] 

^ iiort '"nr nf 'NToctiv 1 Tl nl** “t TS^O'^nl 
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and took a copy of it in the Greek language/’ At this 
the Chamberlain broke out, and asked Ibn Kunis “Who 
has authorized this ? ” to wliich he answered that 
neither he nor Ibn al-Bakilani had settled anything, 
and I withdrew. 

A few days later the Chamberlain suinnioned me and 
resumed reading tlie agreement. He paused at a point 
where it spoke of what iniglit be settled Math Ihii 
Shahram on the basis of what was contained in the tliinl 
copy”, and said that this was the one copy, but mIicio 
M^ ere the other two ^ On referring to this passage I saw 
the blunder that had been committed in letting this stand, 
and said ; The meaning of the paasage is that the 
agreement was to be in triplicate, one part to remain with 
the Byzantine ruler, one to be in Aleppo, and the third in 
the capital (Baghdad).” This Ibn Kunis trav ersed, saying 
that his instructions liad been to note down exact 
sense of the agreement, and the Chamberlain said that tins 
copy M^as the ruling one ; that the second copy referred to 
giving up the fortresses, M’hilst the third omitted all 
mention of Aleppo ; that the agreement had been signed 
on the terms agreed upon wdth Ibn al-Bakilani, and the 
sole object in sending this copy M^as to procure the 
sovereign’s hand and seal thereto. To which 1 said : “ This 
cannot be so; my instructions are merely what I have 
stated as regards Aleppo and the fortresses, in accordance 
with the agreement which you have seen,” He replied: 
“ Were Bardas (i.e. Scleros) here in force [49] and you had 
made us all prisoners you could not ask for more than you 
are asking ; and Bardas is, in fact, a prisoner.” 

Ih7i Shahrdm'8 well-directed rejoinder 

I replied : “ Your supposed case of Bardas being here in 
force is of no weight, for you are well aware that when 
Abu Taghlib, who is not on a par with the lowest o 
^ Adud al-Daula’s foHowei*s, assisted Bardas he foiled t le 
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Byzantine sovereigns for seven years ; how would it be, 
then, were 'Adud al-Daula to assist him with his army ^ 
Bardas, although a piisoner in our hands, is not exposed, 
as your captives are, to mutilation : his presence in the 
capital is the best tiling for us, for we have not made 
a captive of him. It may be that he will fret at our 
putting him off, will despair of us, become estranged, and 
go away , but at present he is acting with us and is 
reassui od by ibhe pomp and security he witnesses at the 
capital. We hold, in truth, all the strings.’' 

My words impressed and nonplussed him greatly, for 
he knew them to be true, and he said : “ What you ask 
cannot be granted ; we will ratify, if you will, what was 
agreed on with al-Bakilani — else, depart.” I replied: ‘‘If 
you wish me to depait without having had a hearing 
from the Sovereign I will do so.” To this he said that 
he spoke for the Sovereign, but that he would ask an 
audience for me. 

And in a few days time I was summoned [50] and 
attended. The Byzantine Sovereign (Basil) caused what 
liad passed to be repeated to him in my presence, and 
said • “You have come on a reprehensible errand , 
your envoy came and procured our consent to certain 
terms, which included the restoring of the fortresses taken 
during the revolt ; you are now asking to have ceded 
other fortresses which were taken by my predecessors. 
Either consent to what was originally stipulated or go in 
peace.” I replied : “ But al-Bakilani agreed on nothing, for, 
as for the document he brought, you deprived us under 
its terms of half our territory ; how can w^e admit such 
a thing against ourselves ^ Of these fortresses in Diyar 
Bakr none are hold by you ; now Diyar Bakr belongs to 
us : all you can do is to dispute it, and you do not know 
what will be the issue of the struggle.” Here the 
Chamberlain interposed, saying : “ This envoy is skilled in 
controversy and can make up a fane story : death is better 
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for us than submission to these terms, let him xetium to 
his master/" The Sovereign then rose, and I withdrew. 

When I had spent two montlis in Constantinoj)le I was 
summoned by the Chamberlain. Ho liad with him the 
Marshal,^ father of the Domestieus, who had been blinded, 
and a number of patricians besides, and we discussed the 
question of the fortresses. Tliey offered to cede the Jaixl- 
tax of IIusu Kaifa (held by Abu Taghlib s mother, who 
received the tax), to which I replied : * And J, in turn, will 
cede you [51] the land-tax of Samand” 2 : and on then 
asking what I meant I said : “ It is only the extreme 
limits that are specified in the agreement so as to make it 
clear that all within the limits is comprised in the peace , 
Hush Kaifa is five days’ journey short of Amid • how 
come you to name it * "" 

The dispute as to Aleppo went on until the Marslml 
said : ** If the ruler of Aleppo pays over the land-tax to us 
we shall know that your statementB weie not justititd 
and that he prefers us to you."" I ansv\(Ted : “ And wliat 
assurance have we that you hav’e not induced his 
secretary and brother-in-law Kulaib to make you some 
payment to be adduced as proof ^ Foi, short of fuiud, 

J know the thing to be out of the question."’ And 
theieupon I went away. 

^^ext I was summoiied by the Sovereign. By this time 
the Aleppo land-tax had arrived, and I found their earlier 
tone altered in vehemence and decision, for they said 
Here is the Aleppo land-tax come in, and its ruler has 
asked us to come to an agreement with him as regaids 

^ Curopalata, Marshal du Palais Saere^ titre tees considerable 

a fonctions mal connues’* (Schluml^erger, UnJSmptr^nrhymiUint p 361 ) 

He was Leo Fhocas, blinded for his connivance in the re\olt of bis» 
Bardas against John Zunisces, but the mutilation ui this case 'wa*^ 
intentionally carried out Sti a merciful fashion : see i, 66. 

® Said by way of rf^wctio od oftaunfioa, the place being near 
Samarkand. So Behsarius is said to have offeied the (ioths, in answei 
to their claim for Sicily which he had already conquered, the cession 
rtf H»it“i»» 
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the towns of Harran and Saruj, and to aid him in 
attacking you and other powers.” And I said : Your 
receipt of the land-tax I know to be a trick, for ‘Adud 
al-Daula did not imagine that you would regard it as 
lawful to act as you have acted, or he would have sent an 
army to stop yours. And as for your story about Aleppo’s 
ruler, I am better informed as to his views, and all you 
have been told about him is untrue ; the overlordship of 
Aleppo is in iAdud al-Daula.” ^ They asked me whether 
I had anything to add, and on my replying ‘"No”, said 
that I might take leave of the Sovereign and depart with 
my escort [52]. I said I would forthwith do this, and 
1 turned towards the Sovereign to take my leave of him. 

Ibn Shahrdm'fi sound resolve in this predicament 

His account is as follows: I considered the position, 
perceiving that the Chamberlain, the Marshal, and the 
rest of them were averse to the proposed peace, (tlie 
military men being apprehensive that their swords would 
not be required, and that their stipends would be reduced,^ 
as was the way at Byzantium when peace was made), and 
the only way left to me was to gain over and conciliate 
the Sovereign, so I said to him : “ Will your Majesty 
consider ‘Adud al-Daula’s conduct towards you in not 
assisting your enemy and in not attacking your territory 
during the time you were occupied with those in revolt 
against you ; for you know that if you satisfy him by 
himself, he being the Monarch of Islam, well and good, 
but, failing this, you will have to satisfy thousands of 
your partisans, and their consent is uncertain ; and if you 
fail to procure it you may have to satisfy ‘Adud al-Daula 
later on. You know, too, that all those around him are 
averse to the proposed peace; he alone is in its favour, 

^ Sa*d al-Daula, the bOn of Saif al-Daula, had tendered his subiniasjon 
to ‘Adud al-Daula on his arrival m Baghdad,- and had included his 
name in the “ Prayer after that of the Caliph {tahya, p. 157, 1. 18). 
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and he is able to give effect to his pleasure, for no one 
ventures to dispute it. You 1 perceive to be in favour 
of peace with him, but it may be that your wish is not 
furtliered by those around you.” He was moved by my 
speech, and his expression showed [53] his concern at 
my being aware of the opposition of Ins adviseis, and 
he rose and departed. 

Now, the person most intimately placed towaids fht' 
Sovereign and the one who imposed the piy*ple slgnatinr 
on his behalf, and was piivy to all his official acts, was 
Nicephorns, the Kanikleios, who had accompanied me as 
envoy, and I asked him to withdraw with me, and he 
did so. 

arranfjnne nt conie to b}/ llm Shidti^am with fho 
tioveretgn's conjidmfHd adn<te7\ irbprchif 
his purpose 

When vre were alone together I spoke thus • " I \\ ish 
you to convey a communication from me to the Soveieign 
My stay here lias been protnicted, so inform me of his 
final resolve, if he meets my wishes, well and good, il 
not, there is no occasion for me to leinain any longei 
And I made the Kanikleios a complimentaiy present fioiu 
w’hat I had brought with me, with fair promises on belialt 
of *Adud al-Daula. My communication was this* Your 
Majestj^’s first care should l>e to guard your person, next 
your sovendgnty, and next your partisans. You should 
not trust one wdiose interest it is to do you prejudice, foi 
it is Abu Taghiib’s aid which has brought about what has 
taken place in your dominions; what, then, will happen if 
"Adud abDaula joins forces against your Majesty ^ [*^^1 
The conclusion of peace between yourself and between th‘ 
first of men and ruler of Islam is not, I see, to tlie tas o 
of your advisers. Now a man fails to realise© only t^hat o 
which he has had no experience, and you have bad seven 
years’ experience t>f revolt against yourself and youi I'l ^ 
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Moreover, the continuance of the State does not imply 
your continued existence, for the Byzantines are indifferent 
as to who is Emperor over them [the text here is corrupt]. 
This is on the assumption that 'Adud al-Daula does not 
move in person. I gave you good advice, knowing as 
I do my master’s leaning and regard towards you; 
consider* therefore luy words and act as you may deem 
best.” Nicephorus on his return said : “ The answer is 
that Thing^i are as you say, but it is not in my power 
to resist the general body, who already regard me as 
their deceiver and undoer. Nevertheless I shall carry 
the matter through and act so far as I am able’.” 

By a fortunate coincidence the Chamberlain (the eunucli 
Basil) now fell seriousl}^ ill and was unable to go out. 
My correspondence with tlie Sovereign went on, and he 
gave me audience on successive days and conversed with 
me in person, the Kanikleios assisting me owing to his 
hatred and jealousy of the Chamberlain, until the peace 
was agreed to in accordance with all the stipulations in 
the agreement, any attempts to have Aleppo excluded not 
being assented to. On my pressing this point vigorously 
and saying, ‘‘Without Aleppo this cannot go through,” 
he said, “ Give up insisting, for we will not cede more than 
what we have ceded, nor will we evacuate territory whose 
revenue we receive, except under duress. But I will send 
a letter by you to my friend [55] your Sovereign, for 
I know his noble nature, and that once he knows the truth 
he will not deviate from it.” He then told those near to 
remove, and said to me secretly from all : “Tell your 
Sovereign that I truly desire his good-will, but that 
I must have a proof of it. If you wish us to transfer 
to you the Aleppo land-tax, or that I sliould leave you to 
collect it on the terms of Ibn Hamdan being ousted from 
Aleppo, perform what you promised by the mouth of 
Ibn Kunis ” (alluding to the surrender of Bardas). And 
I said : “ I have not heard of this and was not present 
JR4S. 1914 . 60 
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thereat, but I thiuk the performance unlikely,” This he 
resented, and said: “Give up this delaying, for there 
remains nothing more for you to argue with me.” He 
then ordered the replies to be drawn up, and I wrote 
mine and attended to take my leave. 

^1 fortivnuie occurrence for Ihn Shahrdm 
Afraid lest fate should, as happens in such cases, bring 
about the death of the man whose surrender they 
required [the text seems corriipf], and in ortler that the 
peace should include all our territory to beyond the 
Euphrates and the territory of Bad ^ to the exclusion of 
Aleppo, I said: '‘You know that I am a seivant undei 
orders and not a sovereign, and that I must not go boyoiid 
the instructions winch I have faithfully reported to you. 
And as for your stipulations about Aleppo I ha\e swoui 
to you that I heaid nothing on this head [50] at Baghdad 
But is your Majesty piepared to consider a plan whudi 
has occurred to me as I.N3ing tin* right one for him to 
adopt ^ " What is that ? ” he aski^l, and I said ‘ “ To diaw 

up a treaty of peace between us to include all our leiritoi} 
from Emesa to Bad's district without any mention of the 
question of tlie surrender you ask— -so much and no moio 
This you will swear to ou your religion, sign it with your 
hand, and seal it with your seal in my presence Youi 
envoy will convey it to the capital with me, where cithci 
it will be ratified, or your envoy will bring it back 
I was asked, “And you will give a similar wutttMi 
undertaking ” Yes,” I said, “ on your handing in the terms 
you require.” “ But you,” he replied “ will mention m 
your document the man s surrender^” I replied : ” I cannot 
mention what is outside my authority.” ” Then,” said he, 
I will have two agreements prepared, one of them 
what lies beyond the Euphrates and Bad's territory , the 

* The atic6»tor of the MarwAnid dynasty at Mayy&fArikIn, Bad made 
a resolute attempt on Mosul after the death of 'A4ud ahDau a, 
failed, and fell in battle. 
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other dealing with Emesa and Aleppo as stipulated ; then, 
if your Sovereign chooses the one which extends beyond 
the Euphrates on the terms of his removing Bardas, 
he can take it, or if he prefer the other he can give 
effect to his preference.” I suggested the agreement 
being drawn up without any mention of this question, to 
which he said : “You tlien put it into writing, for I will 
not give anything written without receiving the same.” 
“ Then let ypur interpreter,” I said, “ make a copy of my 
words, and should ‘Adud ahDaula ratify them they can 
be copied out in his presence and be signed by him,” and 
this he agreed to. On this footing the terms were put into 
writing and a peace was made for ten years. When this 
was finished I said [57] : “Do not put your envoy on the 
footing of a mere courier, but inform him of what you 
wish him to do in pursuance of this agreement we have 
come to, and in accordance with what he himself knows, 
and ratify whatever he may ratify.” To this he assented, 
and it was so specified in the document. 

The Chamberlain, on coming out after his recovery, was 
highly incensed at several matters : one being the intimacy 
of the Kanikleios with his master ; another the conclusion 
of the business in bis absence ; and a third the question of 
Aleppo and Emesa and the promises made to him by 
Kulaib. 

Words by which the Byzantine Sovereign conciliated the 
Chamberlain's feelings 

According to the report of some of the courtiers he 
spoke thus: “There is no one about me, as you know, 
Chamberlain, who has your affection for me or holds your 
place in my esteem, for you are nearest me in lineage and 
in affinity ; ^ the rest, as the envoy said, are indifferent as 
to whether it be I or someone else who is emperor. You 

^ Basil, the eunuch, was natural son of Romanus Lecapenus, whose 
daughter Helen was wife to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the grand- 
father of the Emperor Basil. 
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must safeguard both our lives and not lieed what the 
Marshal (Leo Phocas) may say, nor trust to him or to liis 
advice. For you know Ibrahim’s story al)out him and his 
son (Bardas), how they harboured treachery to our rule 
and intended deceit towards us.” I asked my informant 
who Ibrahim was, and he said, “ An envoy from the 
Domesticus to yourselves ; he it was who disclosed 
faithfully to the Sovereign that the Domesticus [5S] 
(i.e. Bardas) had sent him to j’ou (Moslems) to ask you 
to assist him in rebelling.” 

The Chamberlain accepted the Sovereign's statement 
and on his sending for me 1 noticed in him a tone and 
familiarity with me quite other than befon^ whilst at tlu^ 
same time his looks gave evidence of his disapproval of 
the terms agreed on. This Kanikleios was named envoy 
with me after he had declined the office, but the Sovereign 
finding no one else of his capacity put pressure on him, 
and the Chainl>erlain aifled him, saying : “ You and I are 
the two most important personages at Court, ami one of 
us must go.” And so zealous was he in the luattiu* thai 
I attributed it to a desire that he should lx* at a distance, 
and to jealousy at the intimate footing he saw he was on 
with the Sovereign. 

This, concisely, is the scuise of the words used hy 
Ibn Shaliram. At tliis moment *A(lud al-Daula was in 
ill-health, and access to him was forbidden, and he ordenxl 
a statement of what had happeiied to be laid b(dbi*e him. 
This illness was that which proved fatal to ‘A(,lud al-Daula, 
and after his death tlie Byzantine envoy had an audience 
of Sam^ain al-Daula and was handed prc.sents frc)ni hiBi 
and settled the business he had come on. Two agreements 
were drawn up, the one being the agreement come to with 
Ibn Shahrain on the footing of its being a complete ainl 
permanent one, the other the earlier agreement made 
witli Nicephorus.^ 

^ i.e. when he was at Baghdad as envoy from Basil after the flight of 
Scleros to Moslem territory. 
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[59] The agreement come to as regards Bardas, his 
brother, and his son 

The result of deliberotions was that Nicephorus was to 
1 emaiu at Baghdad, and was to send an envoy of his own 
with Oi)e coining from the capital (Baghdad) to take the 
Sovereign’s signature and seal for Bardas’ (i.e. Scleros’) 
bi other and son, with a <^af e-conduct and a guarantee 
assuiing them his la\our and lestoration to their former 
offices and k) a settled position And that on this being 
sent tliey were then to be conducted to the Byzantine 
Soveieign by Nicephorus, whilst Bardas (Scleros) himself 
was to remain in iloslem teiritory. and w’^as to be 
prevented from ap])roaching Byzantine teiu'itory wuth 
a view to mischief. And that, when the fair treatment of 
the other two in accordance with the undertaking had 
become appaient, then Bardas too sliould be sent after 
tliem in tlie course of the third year following on the 
above undertaking, on teims no less satisfactory than in 
the case of his brother and son. And that the sum paid 
as tribute foi Emesa and Aleppo by Ibn Ilamdan to the 
Byzantine Sovereign should, as from the sending of 
Bardas to Byzantium, be paid into the treasury of Sanisam 
al-Daula, and that if Ibn Hamdan delayed making the 
payment, the Byzantine Sovereign was to compel him and 
thus spaie Samsam al-Daula the necessity [60] of sending 
a force against him. And that an equivalent should be 
assigned as against BM’s territory for the complimentary 
presents he used to make to the Byzantine Sovereign, on 
the understanding that the latter was not to assist BM nor 
to protect him if he took lefuge with the Byzantine*^. Both 
agreements weie sent off together and both were ratified. 

Later took place what sliall be told with regard to the 
release of Bardas from his confinement. 

The proposed amnestj/ in favour of Scleros and his 
relations did not take effect, and his release by the 
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successor of *Adud al-Daula took place only some years 
later on Basil's reverse in his Bulgarian campaign and 
in view of Scleros’ rising in revolt against him — a revolt 
in which he was joined by Pliocas (Epopee, i, C75 , Yahyu 
166, 1. 14). Scleros* son, Romanus, who then abandoned 
his fathers cause, did e\entually attain to higli fa^o^n 
with Basil {Epopie, i, 694, 696, 772). The above 
narrative gives no countenance to the story of Uranus 
imprisonment at Baghdad by reason of his halving de\ ised 
the killing of Scleros by poison, and it does give some 
indication that Basil was already chahng at the authont} 
of his minister, the eunucii Basil, wliose fall was to follow 
in A.H. 375 (a.I). 985), the date being iiKcd by Yah) as 
history (Epopee, i, 573). 

It shows too that the value set by Basil on tlie 
siin’cnder of Scleros was .such that he was prcpaied tohu) 
it at the cost of the entire land-tax, or tiibute, payubli* to 
him by Aleppo under the terms of its surrender to I’etei 
Phocas in a.h. 359 {Yoh\ffi, 134, 1. 15; Vn Empirenr 
byzantin, 730). This part of the treaty fell through and 
the payments by Aleppo continued, although at a reduced 
rate (Yahya, 165, 1. 2, and 166, 1. 2 , Epopte, i, 550, 570 1 ; 
and in one case Ijeing remitted aliogeihcu' ( Ynh //a, 176 I 1 *2 , 
Epopee, ii, 92). M. Schlumberger supposes the pnynnuit^ to 
have been made regularly (ib. 435), and it is certain that an 
instalment was on its way to Byzantium when interc(‘pted 
by Scleros in the early days of Iiis revolt (ib. i, 383) h 
would he interesting to know how far this tribute vas 
regarded at Byzantium as an assured State asset oi 
other words, what would have Ix^eii its purchase value m 
the market. There is a very precise statement in 
ba‘d Slddda, ii, 182, 1. 12, that, at a date some halt 
centary earlier, the sale value of land situate ii> 1'“ 
8aw&d of Baghdad was four years’ purchase, 
deducting land'tax and other State claims. It is 
also tliat the State’s anticipated receipts from 
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taxation of land possessed a substantial sale value, for 
such was the basis of the financial proceedings of the 
viziers Ibn MuUa (Tajarib, v, 327-8) and Muhallabi 
(ib. vi, 168-9 ; cf. JRAS. 1913, pp. 829, 836), But, again, 
the value of the Caliph’s expectancy of tribute from 
a subordinate ruler should, judging by the scene enacted 
between the Caliph s envoy and 'Adud al-Daula’s uncle 
and predecessor (ib. v, 465-6), have ranked exceedingly 
low in the ^^ghdad market, and it may be that the same 
assumption would be true as regards the Aleppo tribute 
in the market at Byzantium. 

Text 

jJj ijl J,j U 

.ij^\ bi <.V«ac 

^Jj}\ tlbw, ^ Jj} 

. tLL^ i-JjXi i}y^j t*y* 

^ji\ [45] ksT Zp^ ^ CiX 

^\j ijij (_^bc Aiy* 

^ UJ : Jli 

■ -.\^ t,li jjiVmJ' ^b« ^r'"^ J 

d ^ J-^j tr* ^ 

jttej u' (♦jJ' 

<u b-»J '-r'^ 
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"i iUU UJ ^ J*^j 

J-^* J c)^*i 

3 ^<,^uSJ0j L-iJK?^ iLjA-S^i* <A-*1^ 


n. 


;jc!l 


[*r>] ^^Iiii1‘3««J>i 9 C9 iLnji' ^ ^ l«^h^f 

tULj^ft.> .,f^U ’’ /%• ^ 4^ iUwiJLlJ^ ^UmJw* ^t\ IwJwlD 

J ' ^ > j #• V ■ ^ ^ ^ *. W V / 

^L<J« <Uw<». » 1 m.< 0» * a i4^‘tJ^ v«* 

* \tiJimZ 

(^*”^ 1^3 W>^«i)|jt ^A»m^ ^,gi<i3 \mf^ |%J 

^ssC*' l-«s*^Jj ^ wjS.JU I- 4 I -3 iLsc**^' 

JL! ^ji. wilaliV 4 

. J'^^'il J^i JW"/^ ju-^ ^£> i*iXl*Xf ^t:u«.»^ w-i-lal. ■*:! U**^J 


iLll JJj i\%X5. i’ji *J^,t wi-lall' L't : 

c^wji ^ Tjii , J^b ^iJj’ 

b 1!^^, ! juj^, 

3 j^% jy^mSmJ Ljli ^ t— 

HU cjbt^ *-^ tl*?**^ H* 

bki. J : ticli; !b 

vi ^,jLi.. \jr'*^ uJw^' 


111 JL^ii J <^ « *111^11 


L .. U 


l!! J' 


j <li)S\, cU*J\i yi lA. [i 7 j y^-' 

(Sj-J Li*"* ‘i'^' ‘^- ^’7^-'''“ 

\iJjf Jj : jJUi u; ^ I fC .iVi.* Wi'v''''’""*^ 1*^ ^‘-J" 

. fclili-B 1 . < JSli J .ij L. Ly J-i?-*-' -^J 
jj ' : JU JL-ls i»iJ^ Uii _;iUaJ' y*J' 
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U jSj \j\ ^ 

ujij b-ufc/Jlj ^j\ aIj lLSj'J 

p 1 ^ 

li-JJs* L’<^t^ l« ci-^* l/#N^ L^*^J ^ 


j^Cst# ^ Afiji L# : (j:^li.i . a 3 j^.!^ 

k-1^ L't J Ji.j L:: 5l Uaxji ,fy$ ^ t . LA---iIi> 


^\ji^ jj-’- u-^aJuI 

ijef^ j^J o 

1 j l»A-*-Jii> ^mismX • Ciii»i«''ww.i3j ^ A«y^iSr^ Aa .t : Lii— -iiA.^ 

la * A^ li t y! 1. J <X-i-Js2.‘*‘‘*^ A— CS^^» {^48J ]ffjm^\\ \j^^ JJ->3 

'-^ i I 

^oIx^XmcI^ .**A> ^ y A VwiP-^laJ^ ., J V*»V,4*i<»irf L— ^ 1 A 

: tUi 4j«*>fli AiX Lmmji-^** 'i\j3 

S’a^U iA^ I J^Ai 

<^4io kLi-!l liub # : w^lJLi tlXiA cL^. o 5^^ 

JA^ l&Urs-^ ^Lc 

J..^! ^1 J>.i li^ <i^lA!lj 

^Jb <jt;^i^\ :fAJb ^ ^ 1^— 

*U^\5 LliAj AAJbJU c;;-^' 

laj>- Ac^ L! \ AJb AA 3 \ w43 \^ u--^iaJ ^ >yA>s^ bj yJ I * Ij^i-aaJ ! 

U Si ^AA.a U^ JLst^ ' Afi> : ciiJLi . tlXlAJ ^..>.3\£5^^ uXU!! 
oiJ' AaS-^.3' JU 

Ij^j jur^l [49] A-i^ bji-MtS- ci 4^1 • : JUa . A-J.^. 
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ki.^ ^ ‘‘ iyX--uu^ ti J CiC!.J l^\ : vX-lii 

• ^(|kg' * v ^' ^ j k s - *-- L>^ ^iXjfJ 

<0*^!^ ^ U „i.« X .i CilXijfeU 

k* Aj ^I.x.jLj ||^ iw'k lij A— >» 4^ I# ^ ^^jiijj ! 3y^Mwx,‘ 

tu ^ l-iJ .*^m^ \j aJa— 4)^ 

l2».JSiX5^*X-4wi ^ > Xitg L.«KJ^i ^.#«J l»A««i>*>>,* 

^ o^' cr^^ -— ijl«a-^ _y .e-i (_<-i<v.^ 

. 4j^\j Ujjj' o Jr^'* o^ i^-AsJu ff^jsLi 

iiJJaj 4 ^aS 1 : Jljf. A3*i-^ Jo-lli 

jj^ U cM -■ 


l^i— i J,/! 




AmmmJ ij l.i. 1 A ■■■* 11 ? 1 AitaC 0^ ^ | 4 » ^ CLX-^* 

vlOi J 

uLiCi^ jU:2;^l5 ciJ^^Asc? Ajc [50] V 

j^\j OuJ k : jUi <uLi ^y>- 

Aylx V«i >#4 k«Jjs k^iAhi A— 

bbAri-t jS^\\jy^iU>- lUS£^ \ 

4*4» Cp^y^ k^«iuJ\ Ijj^ %«i,»-p<^iall 4X4.5^^ ^'* 

^U 1 ^— j^as^ ui-ili UaL k,JusJ <^-i |<A^ki aaj 
lij jj! d .-* Uj\. CAii J ^ \^ /j J ^=J' c;;-^' 
Jliii . ^Jl^«a».at^ !-« 'ij Acjli^*!' j-a ^-^ (./^“J 

J'y^ “V. J*^ ' 

*LJ. . A-,«_»-l_«0 . <UiSj 'A* us^*?* Jy*^ 


• MS. . 
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iAI^ j^i^ 2 ^\» Aa^mJ^Z^IaaMiA! ! 

^ j^\ tS \jj!h\^^ <)i.^ll3-Jl 

^ ^\ Ljl : u::-Jji3 c--^sUj SjJU Aj 

Jij Lv^Jl : l::-JJIj . U-Ji> L- ^ '^lUi ' trV- ^[51] 

J4X5J- ij 9 ;!^_^ ? ^‘^-‘ wfi-Xi Xii\ ^ U^ 

: tl— j^.-JLJ 1 JlS fcj 

. UtAjy^^ cJL^Jtf* O <AA^ « «w! > - ^Ai4>^ 

^A>^ i.«-.A \ 1^ liiasr' * Uii-'>)M9 

, 2 AJI bli jJu l-^U ? AJ^Ixas?' 

•XXJ C—^L* j|J 

1 ju& : lj!l— A-i \.aS.jss^^ i^Jf ci^a« 5 ^^— i 

^ aJ^Ixuj 1 .aJ^ XS jiA :> - Xs 

U'i b\j\ ^SX:L\ ul : L::-Jii . AiJ^tlx^^ 

4X5 ^ ^ aJ^«aJ^ X-aiA — c A-l»^~ g^ A-^^ I^-L-X^ 


■i^ Aj^^flcr' Li» juA^^-^uAi- ^^AJ l^^ju. g tXAA. > |«1 a 

AXA j*XJ <Ji.A.J L« J.-^ Ul-s 

cli^-*'< (J^A : ^^li . A.!«<a}1 Xaax) A^jli i^AfcXlU 

: cLIj [52] l;^>.Ux; u-5^;. tl5X. /i : L::-li • 

, Axj jyJ ^^25^ . X&UJ' 


Jlsll (JjCJj c5 fcXJtXAj 

]s>^*^a!U CL^*A-i^^ jjlsll u^^LiO* j%j : JL-5 

JJaJ US i— 

C^» S^S 

' Also written ‘^Asmand”, a village near Samarkand (YAkdt, 
Bidddn, i, 265). 
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La' : ^ Jjj\j CJX, i’LU., 

<-lX-i-= c'jLw U.aI' Jwis Jjw 1. J,-,!:;; 

ij wCL: uLOlc^! ^l\ cJj'U 

o- J % .iL-V! 

u j ^ ^,1 J 3 ^ LJoUr^-l 

l*^-^ r“ ‘^••*^' Jv‘-^cr« o' . Aw JU, j! 

'^' r- ‘■'I’' ^''’ -'I'' Lw'j 

*-5^ <^^*As.La 1' '1;^. 

[5A] J ^L,. • ^C'C 

O*'’ J--*.* o-^' ^'^l^.*iiL; <o.j •^:.,1 ‘j. ^ 

^jT*^ * <j;^' ii ft**. , 

CXL* ju.* 4 I <uJ, I* .S'j 

^ w , v- w ' J ^ 

" ji.' 

<— SCt. iJU, Jjlflctj cL-Jo^ Uli 

i^^j\ U J« J_k L, ^ \ ^'X. ju.. ...js 

aJ! AjUs- ‘^. 1 . ,_,Ll*.< .l:>-. ii SL 

. » 11 ' o * J ^ ' 

^ ^ ‘ V* iU^ jj! JS- ^mJ * \ ii«i* ft ft 

^ j*^ CXLftJt L-^_j\ lais.” S.1 . ‘ <^.\ - w.^* 

‘-r^' oLs tl.C’U.J li A».JU ^ jliJ J!. coLU?*' 

jy \ t-iy, o^_-«r i_, jjj J p i-l^lls 

3 ^^.1 [54J y ^.iXLji ^ J J.jji 

■ <-XL*. lyAlt ^j...,,,_. > j fcl^j XJa^' I.Uj c.'j-V./t1 

o^ Afii ci^u Ajjs^tr p U 31 aJx 3 c^L-^'-l' 

3 uXXl.*, ujsaj vl^U l-L^ 

Vi-v*?* A_»J AmUaj ^ ‘—^a.'O j*J lojft L*-* |*v'’ 
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u-Cl Jyb : Jl— 8. j«iiu i}\x3 . LliJii <Ajo 

Ijyai 4£il-4.^1 aUllsT* (jjuJ LZ^Jid U^ 

4 I .0 l-.^ 

^<iXj*\-lj \^j^ ^1 4Xai4^1 {,;J^j 

li£.fcXlii»-jl |%j <i»i,^-X.'« t CiwJf^^n 

^j<A-^l*u ^UhJCkJ ^^IJaLii*. 

l^li i\j^ L* <5jljs LZj\.Jf^\j^ Juo 

^ ^jXJb 1 ^ L— ^iXJib : 4i-i 

L— a^!l; J' A— r^l—J ^ 

^L^Ls <ij \ ^jli 3Lij 

JIS, , UacU* : JU ^ . <Ui: J^^, jJ u-Jyi: 

v,.5^^* I l3^ 

A.i 

i,^j. L. '^ilJ 

^ I Lli-^iili j^^juuMJ (^^Jm’j %S uJ 

* c) Vw5^**^ • <^-1x3 ^^mUmJ *> - ^ ^ fcX^ 

. ^-i ^ 

f*l^ C.'^' t^l* 

<*^]uxJ k-A^ c/* LZJj^ u;^ u:--^fiJ!.-i*k 

iU iiX^^ y o'^' <d5^ L/?/^* ^ 

: Ll^Jjii A-l-j. c^ 

A^ ci jjfA— J^» iX>a (Xf^ <0 iZJ^\ 

LLiCl 1 ^ --^ -— 9 ^ ^ 4^X-4.w ^ Lli--\ftl^ iXHJ 

: 4jiJJi . ^ib : J'i ? CXU^ 
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c;L.«•^AM^)\ 4 X 3 • 4iiJ^»4X>> Xo 3^ jb wvJj 

clX^j'lfisr iUOa^ clXla^- 4Ui cLicjJu 1! 

olx 15^ Ai ^li Jl ^>0 J‘r^. 

. <dx« l-Jc?^.-5» ; J’S . 

tS C-X— 5^3 : Jl-j! . Ci^-vJJ g 1-4J 

^.’li ; JU . ^-J U^^3 ^Lc J! : l::^ . 

j^Xi ob- J X— 1 — ,?« ^iu W-C l4JfcX>-^ 

^x: CX'< Jl!^ U C/3^# )pj^\ 

l*ijJ : JU , -j 4^-iL. 

U^ I 

^ijijl j^asssT Uk? 4 -J«*aJ 1 fcVimsiir. ^4i)U L« ^Uc***'* 

k^iii .O^iCil Jl Va'i*i»«<iiA^i^ jmmS • ^laa.^ 

(]57j ! ^mJ biJ* • 

U Xxj Vi^-acr^ L« aXilj ^ Ji^ 

«X9 s J^ 1 11111 & If • ^^A>iii>ifcj b# *»—ii 

i^\ J ub^33/i . w:^bc 

b^#i»i^ CT* L^*'^4/*^^ ^"“T^J^ 

'i\ ^U-i .. A^^U.- Jlilili oi>.'' 


^ JblO^t bb^3#4j ^llU 

U {j^y^ji U : A; U ^ aJ J '• 

^ d^3 tlSljc* J_*C cT* <>^ ‘^' 

y^l—S” ^ <J^ ^llfjL-J^ * » ' T ^tt t^'*<*' 

jkAMtJ 5j clCoWj iaio^ vj>1 «Jys* j' 

Aj liij[»- U lXw*lj! (AS# U AJ ^pj \ n 

» MS. .lls. 
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c^; ^JcA3l [58] l^U clXUJl J\ 

^iX— Jb ^yjy^ jA\ ^.Ai 5 

jJ A — j\ 3^ <J;^^ <Ol— L—r^ ^ 

Wc^/"*?^ iX.SS^ ^ Xxj 

^^-Lc \ 2 ?iXaI*-!* 4— ^«JL«3 ili-lik . a 3 iS- 

^.^31 ci ^ ^l-i LLXLiSI 

I— -♦uJ ^ tX^AA fV . t it)\*j| (J^ L5*~^ 

ir*^ \ 

J.Ar- <LS*<xll A .*i i i ,r ^ ^bX^ 

f^jOjX^ '•^ A»^l.J& L« ^ylfj ^jS^XmJS^ iCiX’ ^Jm\A\^ 

I 4 X— Jb CX-Ol^ (J*^* <C.!^J>S^ iUi-c 

»i V i»i ^ w i>'lja *Xft^ ^^<X.H /♦»■><? ^ ^ JuA-1 ^ jmmA ^.1.^-1.^ 

0 1^ L«.«« lj]«X^^ Viiili-«v4X^UyU?^ <Ci)^lX)^ 

^^•25 1^ ^l— -4— J| ^-Lx 43(X^1 l*4jb*x>-^ 

[69]j|^Afti^ ^|*4J 

w\^ j^\ ^ j3j U^.S’j 

^j3«a 

jj •• y 

j¥-ib Ci^l^lsr^ 

r^3 iLulr^^ (*J? d^l-* lsi 2 ^ 4 X 2 ^ dyM iifJ \ t '* 

L^a ii\ (J^Jj iS^* ^ jl-wi AAISJwu^ii^ 

SkA\ (J^« c:;^^ fc* 

^ MS. , but the reference must be to Leo Phocas and his soa 
Bardas. 
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Jju l..^ u,,>^AA*>. Uj U^^ Jut} ijJbJ^ 

O ^li-J' Jl^ ^r« CiX^ ^J1 

ji' J ^Usufi* 

^^4aA^ ujiiijy li! lIxJj ^ 

bii ^) 1 A 4jJ(l 2 


« c' > r-^i cXi. ^1 1«u< c)'^ J 

UjA^y- j^,l!?^-uJl ^JtJ', . j»4^? ^!! W'CJl ^\ 


■.',\ .,^ a-l 

w 

4 /;?sK: '-^ cuW 

jljcji 


Juu JKiJ ^U-i 


From the Dhail to the Tajarih nl-Ununn, by Abu 
Shuja‘, Constantinople MS., aith A.ll. 571. 
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THE DATE OF ASOKA 

By E., HULTZSCH 

fJIHE fixing of the exact time of the earliest Indian 
king^^whose inscriptions have survived to our days 
depends veiy much on the dates of two contemporaries 
whom he mentions • Maga or Maka, and Alikasudara or 
Alikyashudala. The former has been identified long ago 
with Magas of Cyrene, and the second was either 
Alexander of Epirus, or, as Professor Beloch thinks, 
Alexander of Corinth. The fresh dates to which these 
three rulers are assigned in Beloch’s Griechische Geachichte 
induce me to reconsider the much-discussed question of 
the period of Anoka's reign. 

It is a well-known fact that Anoka’s name does not occur 
in his inscriptions, but that these purport to emanate from 
a king who gives his formal title in various Prakrit 
forms of which the Sanskrit would be Devanampriyah 
Priyadarsl raja} The great decipherer of tlie old Brahmi 
alphabet, James Prinsep, at first ascribed Anoka’s edicts to 
Devana^riipiya-Tissa of Ceylon.*^ The discovery of the 
Nagarjuni Hill cave-inscriptions of Dasljalatha Deva- 
naihpiya, whom he at once identified with Dai^aratha, the 
grandson of the Maurya king A^oka (id., p. 676 ff*.), and 
the fact that Tumour had found Piyadassi or Piyadassana 
used as as surname of Ai^dka in the Dlpavamaa, induced 
Prinsep to abandon his original view, arid jbo identify 
Devtoatibtpriya Priyadar^in with A^oka himself (id., 
p. 790 fE). 

In February, 1838, Prinsep published the tbxt and 
a translation of the second rock-edict. ,He found in the 

^ See Dr^ Fleet in this Journal for 1908, p. 482 f. 
a JASB., 6 (1837). 472f., 

JBAS. 1914. ! , ei 
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Girnar version of it (I 3) the words Amiiyaho Yona-raja, 
and in the Dhauli version (1. 1) AmtiyoJce ndma Yona- 
Idjd, and identified the Ydna king Antiyaka or Antiyoka 
with Antiochus III of Syria.^ In March, 1838, ho 
discovered in the Girnar edict xiii (1. 8), the names of 
Turainaya, Ariitikona,® and Maga, whom lie most 
ingeniously identified with Ptolemy II Philadelphos of 
Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia (?), and Magas 
of Cyrene, At the same time he modified his earlier 
theory, and now referred the name Antiyoka to Antiochus I 
or II of Syria, preferably the former (id., p. 224 ft'.). 

On the Girnar rock the name of a fifth king who was 
mentioned after Maga is lost. The Shfihbazgarhi version 
calls him Alikasiidara. Mr. E. Korris recognized that this 
name corresponds to the Greek and suggested 

hesitatingly that Alexander of Ejiirus, the son of Pynlnis 
might be meant by it.'* This identification was endoiscd 
by Westergaard ,* l»assen,* and Senart.^ But Professor 
Beloch thinks that Alexander of Corinth, the son of 
Crater us, has a better claim/ 

As will appear in the sequel, the mention of th(‘se ihe 
contemporaries in the inscriptions of Devanaiiquiui 
Pnyadarsin confirms in a general way the corroclnt ss ol 
Prinsep's identification of the latter witli Asoka, tlie 
grandson of Chandraguptir, whose approximate time wo 
know from Greek and Roman records. Antiochus I Sob r 
of Syria, reigned n.c. 280-261, his son Antiochus J1 


* JASB., 7(iam i56fr. 

® III reality Oirnar aisl KalsI read AihUkifut^ ami a 

AMikini. Bubler^ZDM<l.,40. 137) justly ivmarkml that theHO two fm ms 
wxittld rather correspond to Antigencs than to Antigonus. But no 
named Antigenes is known to us, though it was the name of one o 
ofiicers of Alexander the Great, who was executed, together ^ 
Eumenes, in aa 316, tieing then satrap of Busiaua. 

»JKAB.» first series, 8 (1846). 306. ^ ,wman bv 

^ Zmi Abhmdiimgfiif translated from the Danish into 
Stenider (Breslau, 1862), p. 1201, 

» /** Alt., 2 («»c. edL). mS. * /**> ' ^ ' 

f (Mwh. QtMh., 3. % m. 
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Theos 261-246, Ptolemy II Philadelphos of Egypt 
285-247, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia 276-239, 
Magas of Gyrene c, 300 -c. 250, Alexander of Epirus 
27 2 -c. 255, anS Alexander of Corinth 252 -c. 244.^ The 
rock-edict xiii cannot be placed earlier than twelve years 
after Asoka's abhisheka, when he commenced publishing 
''rescripts on morality.” ^ If we assume that the fourteen 
rock-edicts are arranged in chronological order, it cannot 
liave been issued earlier than thirteen years after the 
abhisheka, when A»oka appointed " superintendents of 
morality ’’ as he tells us in edict v. If the Alikasudara of 
edict xiii is Alexander of Epirus, its date would fail 
between 272 and 255, and if Alexander of Corinth is 
meant, between 252 and 250. For fixing the period of 
Asoka’s reign within narrower limits, we are thrown back 
on what infoi-tnation can be gathered from Indian 
and classical literature concerning Anoka's grandfather 
Chandragupta. 

The historical tradition of India, Ceylon, and Burma is 
unanimous in naming as the founder of the Maurya 
dynasty Chandragupta, and as his two immediate successors 
Bindusara and Asoka : — 

The pseudo-prophetic account of the Puranas runs 
thus : " Kautilya (or Chanaky^i) will establish king 
Chandragupta in the kingdom. Chandragupta will be 
king twenty-four years, Bindusara twenty-five years, 
and A4oka thirty-six years.” ^ 

According to the Dlpavamsa, Chandragupta reigned 
twenty-four years (5. 73, 100), and Bindusara's son A^oka 
thirty-seven years (5, 

* The figures of these reigns are taken from Beloch’s Qriech. Gmch , , 
vpl. iii. 

® See the pillar-edict vi, and of. the rock-edict iv. 

. ^ See Mr. Fargiter’s Dyna^iea of the Kali Age (Oxford,' 1913), p. 23- 

* IThe Dlpavarhaa does not state the length of the reign of Bindusara; 
tet it is deducible as twenty-eight years from Ih 5, 12, 13: seethia 
^Toi^nal, 1009. 25. — J. F. F.J 
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The MalidvaThsa states that tlie Brahmana Chanakya 
anointed the Maurya Chandragupta (5, 16 f.), and that 
Chandragupta leigned twenty-four years, his son 
Biadusara twenty-eight yeais (5. 18), and Bindusaras 
son A^oka (5. 19) thirty-seven years (20/6). 

Buddhaghosha’s Samantapamdika agiees with the 
Malidvamsit in allotting twenty-four years to Chandia- 
gupta and twenty-eight yeais to Biadusara^ 

The Burmese tradition assigns twenty-fq?ir years to 
Chandragupta and twenty -seven years to Bindusara- 
It will be seen that all sources agree in fixing the lengHi 
of Chandragupta’s leign as twenty -four yeais To 
Bindusara the Malidvamaa and Somantapiisadilcd allot 
twenty-eight years,’ Bigandet (Burma) twenty-seven 
years, and the Puianas twenty-live years. 

The Ceylonese souic<‘S state that A^oka succeeded his 
father Bindusara 214 years after Buddha's NirMuia,^ and 
that his anointment took place four years after his fathei s 
death, or 218 years after the Nirvana.^ The Bunnose 
tradition confirms the tw’o dates 214 and 218.^ 

As, according to the Ceylonese sources, Bindusrua 
ruled twenty-eight years and Chandragupta twentj -loui 
years, the former would have leigncd A.n. 186 214, 
and the latter a.b. 162-1 86 J If w^e deduct the ycai oi 
Chandragupta's accession to the throne (162) from the 
tt*aditional date of the Nirvana, n.c. 544, tlie lesult is 
B.C. 382. This would be about sixty years earliei than 
the actual accession of Chandragupta as ascertained from 

^ Vinayapi(aka^ ed. OldenWg, 3. 321 

^ Bigftndet’s Life of Oaudama^ 4th ed., 2. 128. 

* fComimre the Dtpamma ; see note 4, p. 945 e^bove. — J. F. F ] 

* Dlpami^uta^ 6. 20 f. 

» mpavu^, 6. 1, 21 f» ; JMaUmmm, 5. 21 L ; Sa7mniapaead%Ui, p - 

* Bigaodet'ft Life of Omndama, 2. 12Sf. , ^ 

According to Bigandet’e Life of Oattdama, % 128, 

reigned a.b. Id3-187, and BindusSra 187-214. IL as 
assert, BindusAra reigned only twenty-five years, he wou 
snoceeded Chandragupta m 189. 
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Greek sources. For, luckily, the approximate time of 
king Chandragupta of Pataliputra has been already 
settled by one of the great pioneers of Indian research, 
Sir William Jones, ^ who identified him with SavBpdKorro^; 
of IIa\i/3o6pa, the contemporary of Seleucus Nikator* 
Various devices were proposed in order to account for 
this chronological enor, until Dr. Fleet showed that the 
Buddhavarsha of B.G. 544 is a comparatively modern 
fabrication, oof the twelfth century, and that the difference 
of about sixty years is the quite natural result of 
accumulated mistakes which were made in rounding oft* 
the figures of the regnal years of the kings of Ceylon.® 
While, thus, the alleged date of the Nirvana in 
544 B.C., and, consequently, that of the accession of 
Chandragupta in 382 B.c., have no practical value, the 
traditional interval of 218 years between the Nirvana 
and Anoka's abhisheka might still be considered authentic. 
There are, however, two facts which in my opinion render 
it somewhat suspicious. It includes a period of 100 years 
between the Nirvana and the Second Council.^ Such 
a nice round sum as just 100 years looks very much like 
a clumsy guess and a pure invention. Secondly, the 
traditional figures of the Northern Buddhists are almost 
totally at variance with those of the Southern Buddhists.^ 
The leading passage concerning Chandragupta's date is 
found in Justinus, Epifoma Pompei Trogi, 15. 4 — 

** [Seleucus] multa in Oriente post divisionem inter 
socios regni Macedonici bellagessit. Principio Babyloniam 

^ In his Anniversary Discourse, delivered 28 February, 1793, and pub- 
lished in 1795 m the Asiatic Researches^ vol. 4. The passage is reprinted 
in the Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pt. li, p. 85 f. 

^ JR AS., 1909. 333, 335. — [But say, now, the “ eleventh century’’ : 
see this Journal, 1912. 1113. — J. F. F.J 
^ GhuUavagga, beginning of last chapter (12) ; DfpavaThsa, 4. 47, and 
15 f. ; Mahavarhm, 4. 8 ; SamantapOsOdikd, p. 293. 

* Cf. Geiger’s translation of the Mahdvafhsa, p. Ixf., where the 
figures of the Northern Buddhists are specified, 

^ Buehl’s edition (Leipzig, 1886), p. 119 f. 
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cepii; tnde auctis ex victoria viribus Bactnanos expugnavit 
Tiunsiium deinde in Indiam fecit, qnae poet inortetr 
Alexandria veluii a cervicibus ingo servitutis excusso 
praefectOB eius occiderat. Auctor libertatis Sandrocottui 
fuerat, aed titiilum libei-tatis post victoriam in servitulen 
vcrterat; siquidem occupato regno populuin, queni al 
externa dominatione vindicaverat, ipse servitio premebat 
Fuit hie humili quidein genere naius, sed od regn 
potestatem maiestate numiuis inpulsus. Quippe cuir 
procacitate sna Nandrnm regeni oftendisset, interfici a legt 
iussns salutein pedum celerilate quaesierai. ... Sic 
adquisito regno Sandrocottus ea teinpestate, qua Seleucuf 
futurae magnitudinis fuiidainenta iaciebat, Indiam possi- 
debat, cum quo facta pactionc Seleucus conpositisque ii: 
Oriente rebus in belium Antigoni descendit/' 

Mr. McCrindle translated this as follows — 
‘'[Seleucus] carried on many wars in the East aftei the 
division of the Macedonian kingdom lx4ween himself and 
the other successors of Alexander, first seizing Babylonia 
and then reducing the Bactriaius, his power being inenwed 
by the first success. Thereafter he passed into India, 
which had, since Alexanders death, killed his piei<*cts, 
thinking that the yoke of slavery had been shaken ofi 
from its neck. The author of its freedom had 
Sandrocottus; but, when victory was gained, lie bad 
changed the name of freedom to that of lx>ndage Jei, 
after he had ascended the throne, he himself oppu*ss(d 
with servitude the very people which he had rescued fioin 
foreign dominion. Though of humble birth, he was imp^db 
by innate majesty to assume royal power. When 
Nandrus,* whom he had offended by his boldness, oideie 

» M. 6. 114. 1 have muds a few obangeA and additimis 

® Nobody seenut to have noticed the obvioua fact that tbis ** 
must be the last king of the Nanda dynasty which, accoi< 

Indian tradition, prea^ed Cbaodnigapta, Inatesd of the 
** Nandrnm the older edittone re^ Alexandmin J 
Ind. AU., % m, ». a 
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him to be killed, he had resorted to speedy flight. • * . 
Sandrocottus, having thus gained the crown, held India 
at the time when Seleucus was laying the foundations of 
his future greatness. Seleucus came to an agreement 
with him, and, after settling affairs in the East, engaged 
in the war against Antigonus.” 

The same tiansactioiis are referred to by Appianus, 
^Pwixaltcd, book XvptaKri, chapter 55 : ^ — 

[5'eAei;/co|f] rov ^IvSop Trepdaai; iiroXipLffO'ev UpSpofcorr^ 
BaaiXel rw irepl avrov <f>i\iap avTW kuI /C 7 }Bo<: 

(Tuvidero, 

'' [Seleucus] crossed the Indus and waged war on 
Androcottus, king of the Indians who dwelt about it, 
until he made friends and entered into relations of 
marriage with him.” ^ 

According to Strabo, Seleucus ceded to Chandragupta 
a tract of land to the west of the Indus and received in 
exchange five hundred elephants.® 

Seleucus I Nikator of Syria (b.c. 312-280), '‘arrived in 
Cappadocia in the autumn of 302 [the year preceding the 
battle of Ipsos]. The march from India to there must 
have required at least two summers. Consequently, the 
peace with Chandragupta has to be placed about the 
summer of 304, or at the latest in the next winter.” ^ 
We know from various sources that Megasthenes became 
the ambassador of Seleucus at Chandragupta's court. ® 

It follows from these statements that Chandragupta 
ascended the throne between Alexander s death (b.c. 323) 
and the treaty with Seleucus (b.c. 304). As the con- 
solidation of an empire which, as described by Megasthenes 

^ Mendelssohn’s edition (Leipzig, 1879), 1. 426. 

^ McCnndle’s translation, Ind. Ant.^ 6. 114. 

* V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 160 f. ; Erpm, 
Hermes, 44. 154 ff. 

^ Beloch’s Griech, Gesch., 3. 1, 146, n. 3. 

® Schwanbeck, Megaathenis Indica (Bonn, 1876), p. 19 ; C. Mullet, 
Eragmenta Historicorum Groecorum^ voL ii (Paris, 1848), p, 398 1 
McCnndle, Ind, Ani.t 6. 115. 
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in his 'IvSitcd, reached from Patna to the Indus, must havt: 
been a matter of many years, I feel inclined to shift tla 
date of Chandragupta's accession towards the earlier limi* 
and to adopt as a working date the year B.C» 320 wind 
Dr. Fleet has proposed,^ With this starting-point, and i‘ 
the length of reigns as given in the 3Iahava'ihsa if- 
accepted, Chandi'agiipta would have ruled 320-296, and 
Bindusara 296-268. AsOka would have been crownoi’ 
(four years after his father s death)- in n.c. &264. Thi>: 
date is confirmed approximately by Asoka’s thirteenth 
rock-edict, w'hich, as stated above, cannot be placed earlier 
than twelve or thirteeif years after liis ahhisheka, 
264—12/13 = 252/251 would be one or two years before 
the last possible year (B.c. 250) in which all the Greek 
king.s mentioned in that edict were still alive. This 
synclironism would prove that the date of Chandrugiipta's 
coronation, on which that of Asoka's coronation depends, 
can hardly be placed later than n.c. 320. It would 
follow further that the Antiyoga (KAlsi) or Antiyoka 
(Shahbazgarlu) of edict xiii (and probablj" also of rock- 
edict ii) was not Antiochus I, but Antiochus II (261~24(>). 
and that the Alikasudara of edict xiii was not Alexander 
of Epirus, but Alexander of Corintli (252- 244). fhit we 
must remember that the above figures rest only on the 
Ceylonese tradition, while the Puranas assign to Bindus/n^x 
twenty-five instead of twenty-eight years, and that, 
accordingly, Chandraguptas coronation might fall about 
three years later than b.c. 320. Besides, it must 
kept in mind that the upper limit of Chandraguptas 
coronation is the death of Alexander the Great in ]r( . 

The working date of BX\ 320 has the advantage? 
of being the mean of the two outside dates - 
and 817, 

i JRAS., 1906. 985. The date adopted by Mr. V. A. Smith 
Ateia, 2nd p. 72, viz, b. 0. 322 (againet ».«. 321 ia h*’ 
edition), is, courae, also possible, but not so probable. 
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I now append a list of the regnal dates which are 
incidentally mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions, adding in 
brackets the year B.c. to which each year of his reign 
^nay he supposed to correspond. 

1. Eight years after the coronation (b.c. 256). The 
king conquered (the country of) the Kalihgas; rock- 
3dict xiii. 

2. Ten years after tlie coronation (b.c. 254). The king 
went (on a^visit) to Saiiibodhi (i.e. Bodh-Gaya) ; ^ rock- 
edict viii. 

3. Twelve years after the coronation (b.c. 252) : — 

(1) He ordered his officers to^set out on a complete tour 
Throughout their charges) every five years ; rock-edict iii. 

(2) He promoted the practice of morality ; rock-edict iv. 

(3) He published rescripts on morality ; pillar-edict vi. 

(4) He gave two caves to the Ajivikas ; two of the three 
Barabar Hill cave-inscriptions, 

4. Thirteen years after the coronation (B.C. 251). He 
appointed superintendents of morality ; rock-edict v. 

5. Fourteen years after the coronation (b.c. 250). He 
enlarged for the second time the Stupa of Konakamana ; 
Nigali Sagar pillar, 

6. Nineteen years after the coronation (b.c. 245). He 
gave a cave (to the Ajivikas) ; one of the three Barabar 
Hill cave-inscriptions. 

7. Twenty years after the coronation (b.c. 244). He 
visited Buddha’s birthplace at Luihmini and the Stupa of 
Konakamana; Rummindei and Nigali Sagar pillars. 

8. Twenty-six yearvS after the coronation (B.C. 238). 
He issued the pillar-edicts i, iv, v, vi. 

9. Twenty-seven years after the coronation (b.c. 237). 
He issued the Delhi-Topra pillar-edict vii. 

^ See Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, hud. Ant.^ 42 {1913}. 160. 
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CENTBAL ASIAN STUDIES 

By SyLVAIN LEVI 
Extract from a papei read June 16, 1914- 

i^ENTRAJj ASIA has come as a boon to all of us ; it is 
^ a land of uni\ersal brotherhood. For centuries it 
has been the meeting-point of all races : Hindus, Persians, 
Tuiks, Tibetans, Buddhists, Jews, Christians, Manichaeans 
used to live there side by side in a happy spirit of 
harmony ; and the same spirit of harmony now seems 
to inspire our C'eniral Asian studies. Western and 
Eastern explorers — English, French, German, Russian, 
Japanese — entered into livalry only in the most chivalrous 
mood. England can be proud of having led the way ; 
the glory of the hist and the most biilliant discoveries 
will for ever remain attached to tlie name of Sir Aurel 
Stein, a man of exceptional abilities, who has given proof 
of the highest gifts in the most different directions — 
as a philologist, as an aich geologist, as an explorei. 
I would compare him with his patron saint, obMsta- 
(levaidy the Cliinese pilgrim Hwan-tsang. Both trav ersed 
the same countries in their peregrinations , both had to 
enduie the same hardships, had to prove the same energy; 
both brought home a tieasure of notes, observations, and 
documents ; both were cheered by the same hope of 
benefiting mankind, the Chinese monk with the word 
of Buddha, Stein with scientific and histoiical truth. 
Both proved equally light ; catholicity belongs to science 
as well as to religion. No national pride interfered to 
raise difficulties in the working up of the mass of 
•documents collected by Stein. Some of them have been 
-entrusted to Thomsen, a Dane, the wonderful decipherer 
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of the Orkhon Turkish nines ; sonic to Von Lc Coq 
a German, himself another explorer of Central Asia 
some to La Vallee Poussin, a Belgian, one of the authoiitiec 
on Mahayilna Buddhism, Pelliot, the Frencli emule of 
Stein, who shared ^\it]I him the treasures hoarded in tlie 
celebrated cave at Twan-hwang, was called upon for 
a catalogue of the Chinese MSS. Chavannes, the leading 
Sinologist of our day, had for his own part the task of 
publishing Chines<* w’ooden tablets dating fnen the eaily 
centuries A. I). M. Senart and Fatlim- Boyer, both of hioli 
renown as decipherers of Kharo^ii characters, were 
asked to accept a shaie as co-editors of the taiilets tniced 
in that sort of wu-iting. IVob'ssor Gauthiot ohtai]ie<l the 
Sogdian fragments. 1 myself received the lea\es wntteii 
in the Tokharian language. 

Thus iheie has grown up an extimsive family of fellow- 
woikers, hound together by tin* bonds of intiniacx ami 
let me say, by the need of mutual help. Here is aiiothn 
advantage attaclusl to (Vmtral Asian studies; nobody 
can do anything of value quite alone. A Sansknt scholar 
can do very good work, couHinng himself to Indian h>n . 
a Sinologist, to Chinese lore. But, in this most e\iia- 
ordinary confluence of Uioughts and ndigions, todiilt on 
quietly down ones own stream is to conic to wiecK 
It is a striking fealiiic of that special philology th‘d 
many of the vv<irks Is^ar two signatures. Cha\anncs 
and Pelliot jointly gav'e a translation of the 
Manicha‘an lKX)k which sheds an unexpected light on tie 
darkness of Manichajaii theology ; Vallee Poussin 
(lauthiot jointly published a study on the Nilak<intlij^* 
dharai.ii, Sanskrit and Sogdian, and I appended a no 
on kindred Chinese texts* The Kl\arost*d tablets an to 
be publi.sln^d under the joint editorship of 
Rapson, Jtf. Senart, and Father Boyer* You hut 
ijaines of Sicg and Siegling on the tirst notice o 
Tokharian Janguage ; of Badloff and Stat)l-Ho s em 
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the Turkish Tisasvastik, published in the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica ; and my name with Professor Meillet’s on 
some essays concerning the Tokliariau grammar. Even 
in cases wliere only one name appears I can testify that 
many have been called in to help, and but for that 
unrecorded help no work could possibly have been done. 
In our days of eK.acerbaied nationality, a calm and 
refresliing breeze of wide humanity blows in the happj 
corner oE C^jntral Asian studies. As far as I remember, 
never was such an extensive exchange of visits between 
savants of all nations before the discoveries in Turkestan. 
There had been many, dreamers or scholars, who sought 
the cradle of man in the region of the Pamir ; if Stein 
and his followers failed to find it, they brought back, as 
you see, at least for a few, a revival of the golden age. 

As a member of the Parisian team, my first object 
here is to give details of the work being done in 
Paris. Of course, I shall not record the books or papers 
already published ; I will suppose them known, as far 
as such papers are known. Noto^'iety in our little 
world begins with five or six people and has to stop 
before reaching one hundred. We may console ourselves 
with the promise of glory to come after centuries, or, 
more modestly, with the satisfaction of building up the 
materials of a splendid monument that we shall not see. 
We need faith, but we have faith. Truth may deceive 
us : we shall be true to the search of truth. What would 
have been our life but for some handfuls of obstinate 
seekers who, amidst laughter, contempt, or indifference, 
dreamed of a better future and took the vow to prepare it ? 

Professor Pelliot is now printing a collection of plates, 
reproducing the old Chinese pictures in tlie caves at 
Twan-hwang ; he has also in the press a paper on 
the Chinese transcriptions of Indian names in the two 
versions of Nagasenabhiksusutra, alias the Questions 
of the fGreek] king Milinda [Menander]. He has been 
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tlio whole year collecting materials for the history of 
Christianity in Central Asia. Moreover, a full study of 
the ‘‘Sutra on Causes and Etiects by Pelliot and Gauthiot, 
will appear presently. This is a (juite topical east*. 
Gauthiot, when he was deciphering the Sogdian documents, 
found a large Sogdian r<dl in a remarkable stale of 
prc\%ervation. At the end of this roll were drawn some 
Chinese characters, the meaning of wiiich looked \ory 
clear: “Siltra on Causes and Effects told by Sakya Buddlia/' 
A large number of texts of this purport ate known in the 
Chinese Tripitaka, but none of the titles iipp<*ared itlenticiil 
with this, no text supjtlied an exact counterpart to it ]>y 
a happy chance, the first volumes of a supplement to the 
Chinese Trip! hika, w Inch is now' being ptibiisbed in Japan, 
bad just come in, and there Pelliot fouml the \ery title of 
Sfitra given in the roll : lie liastened to the t(*xi, and all 
doubts were removed. lieiv was cither tlie original or 
the similar version of the Sogdian work, as far as tlie 
meaning of lh(* Sogdian could he guessed or si‘ttl('<i. 
The Chinese text, being considere<l spurious, had net 
been admiU<*d into any official catalogue or edition of 
tlie Tripitaka. On tlie other hand, the coiiipih rs of the 
Tibetan Kunjur have admitU*d. ui tlie !a^t volinne oi 
the Mdo section, some addifioiial lexis foreign to stiut 
orUnxloxy, l)on*ovved from Pali or other external soincis: 
there, again, the sjinie Sutra was found, translated 
(according to the rubric > from the Chinese. Now they 
Jiad one text, written in (Chinese, Tibetan, Sog<lian, an 
evidence of its having been very popular over a large 
part of Asia; the explanation of the Sogdian vei^ion 
became an easy task in the hands of wuch an Iranian 
scholar as Professor Gauthiot You will be gind o 
hear that Gauthiot has just left Paris for 
Turkestan, having been appointed by the 
Academy as the head of a Kussian expedition to 
some Pamir valleys where dialects akin to Old Sog 
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still keep in use. Professor Gauthiot's Sogdian graraiiiar, 
the first part of which was publislied last year, is now 
complete. Ready is also Professor Fouchers second 
volume on Gandhara art, that masterpiece of erudition, 
taste, and finesse. And, as Gandhara takes us to the 
borderland of India, let me mention that Jules Bloch has 
just published his book on the formation of the Marathi 
language, which marks a starting-point in the critical 
history of 4ryan vernaculars, and that Professor Lac6te 
lias lately sent to the press a large part of the 
Brhatkatha slokasaingraha, an old and important collection 
of tales, now for the first time edited and translated into 
French. Dr, Tuneld is putting the last touch to an essay 
on some critical weeks in the life of Buddha; he has 
compared a large number of Sanskrit, Pali, and Chinese 
texts, especially from the Vlnayas of different schools; 
the results he has obtained cannot be overrated. The 
method which produced such fruitful results in the 
criticism of the Gospels has been handled with uncommon 
thoroughness and acumen by Dr, Tuneld. I shall not 
pass unnoticed, in this short review of our band, my dear, 
very dear pupil Edouard Huber, who died in the first days 
of this year, carried off by a sudden attack of fever in 
a small place in Coclun-China ; he was only 35 years old, 
but, young as he was, he was the man we used to look 
to for help in any case of need. You will hardly believe 
me when I tell you that he had a full command of 
Sanskrit, Hindustani, Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese, Cam- 
bodian, Javanese, Arabic, and Hebrew ; as a mere polyglot 
he would have been a wonder, but he was much more. 
He could read everytliing, and had read everything, and 
had original ideas on everything; he brought to every 
subject a rapid, profound, and powerful mind. I have 
just received from Hanoi his last paper, a posthumous 
one, reporting his last discovery. Professor Ltiders had 
published a careful essay on some Sanskrit verses 
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illustrating tlie former career of Buddha as a Bodhisattva, 
written on those large Central Asian frescoes you ni«y 
see exhibited at Beilin m the Ethnographical Museum 
but he was at a loss to find out their souice. Hubei 
went once moie to his familiar Chinese Tiipilaka and 
had no difficulty in solving the riddle. 

As I told you, among the materials brouglit home h} 
Stem, I had received the Tokharian leaves I found also 
many Tokharian fragments in the matei ials .collected In 
Pelliot. Dr. Hoernle, wlio had been the first to pubhsli 
a text written in Tokharian when that language v\as still 
unnamed and unexplained handed over to me a huge set 
of leav'es and fragments he liad leoeived from the Politual 
Agent at Kashgar. ^ly fiieiid and foi*m<u* pupil, Pio}< ssoi 
Sakaki, who teaches Sanskrit at Kyoto, sent me good 
photographs of some Tokharian fragnumts brought liome 
by Count Otani and Mr. Tachibana Moreover, in tlie 
last vacation, I was allow^ed by the Ihdrograd Acadeiu}, 
owing to the kindness of my friend Ohhmburg, (o insjK<*t 
and transcril:)e all Tokharian documents brought back by 
Borezov'ski. The only Tokharian collection I Iiad no 
access to is the Berlin collection, I visited Beilin, but 
failed to meet Professor Sieg and J)r Siegling, who aie in 
charge of it. Rumours reach me that it is a veiy laige 
one : the only specimen committed to print has bi ( n 
published in Sieg and Siegling’s first essay, ‘ Tokbans<lj, 
die Sprache der Jndo-Skythen.” 1 shall try to give jou 
a short review’^ of the Tokharian literature as far as I am 
acquainted wdth it, 

I have been speaking of ‘‘ Tokharian ; I should raihci 
have said ‘‘so-called Tokharian”. Dr. V, W. K. Muller, 
a brilliant discoverer in the field of Central 
philology, is the responsible author of that designation 
Objections were immediately raised to it, specially 3 
Stael-Holstein. I shall not go into a controversy '' 
involves us in so many difficulties, much loss shall I 
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of the connexion with Indo-Scythians, as asserted by Sieg 
and Siegling. The whole question of Indo-Scythians 
is quite obscure enough without our making it more 
elusive by lighting fires which may prove merely a will- 
o'-the-wisp We know now that^the so-called “ B” dialect 
of the so-called Tokhariau language was commonly used 
in the small kingdom of Kucha in the seventh century a.d. 
We are sure to be right if we call it Kuchean or Kuchariam 
I prefer “ Kuchean " because the old name of the city^ 
as expressed in Chinese tianscriptions, has no final r 
“ Kucliar " seems to be aJaie Turkish alteration, therefore 
the word Kucharian ” would be better reserved for 
thmgs connected with the city in Turkish times. Kucha, 
though its glory has faded away, was in olden times 
a flourishing and celebiated place, ly ing on the way 
frqin Kashgar to China ; directly connected with Khotan, 
it had a big market, splendid buildings, and large 
Buddhist monasteiies, ^^umaiajiva, one of the best and 
the most prolific translators of Sanskrit works into 
Chinese, was born at Kucha, jaiid lived and taught there 
many years The political history of Kucha is perfectly 
clear to us fi-om the Chinese annals since the first 
century b.c. But who could have suspected that I^cha, 
in the heart of Chinese Turkestan, on the very border of 
Chinese and Turkish dominions, was an Aryan city as far 
as race is indicated by language ^ There the word for 
“ father ” was for “ mother " maijar, for a “ horse " 

yalxwe (cf. Latin eqmvs), for eight " okt (Latin and 
Greek ocio), for “he is" ste (Latin est), etc. One would 
expect the Kuchean to be intimately connected with the 
Aryan languages of Iran and India. Not at all. Special 
features show its near relationship to the Western 
languages of Europe, particularly to Italo-Celtic ; there, 
and there only, outside Italo-Celtic, you will find medio- 
passive forms with a final r : cmetar. “ he is born," as 
Ltvtin nascitur. At an early time, not yet precisely 
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ascertainef], jKuc ha had received Buddhisjn froni India, 
and according to the evidence of the literature the whole 
of the local civilization was Buddhjst. 

Sanskrit was the sacred language, taught and studuMj 
in the monasteries . students began with leaining tie* 
alphabet, a very intricate thing, full of amazing eonil)ina- 
tions of consonants. Many alpliahets have been dug out, 
traced by more or less skilled hands. Sanskiit gi annual 
was read in the Katan tra, a system more, tit l<d than 
Panini for people luiturully foieign to Sanskrit T\un 
they passed to verbatim translations fiom Sanskrit luio 
Kucheau ; they used to copy tin* l\lanavarga, that most 
lioly collection of Buddhas sayings, the Sansknt jniit 
being reiideied woid foi ^\ord into Kuehcsin , some olliei 
texts happened also to be employed for the sanu' |aiipo^< 
They have at Petiogiad a fiagment of the “Sutia on 
a Oompaiison with an Old C’ity Nagaiopama sutii 
which tenches the essentials of the cieed lianslittd 
\erbatiin, Dr. lloernh* has a fiagment» Sansknt and 
Kucheau, of the cdebinted poem in praise of Bmldln 
the Vainanarhavai nana thewoik wdiieh has been p.uth 
translated into Knglish fiom the Tibetan veisioii h\ 
Dr. Thomas, at Kyoto (V)unt Otaui has one half h af ol 
an astronomical work, Sanskrit and Kuchean , fiauimuts 
of a medical treatise closely connected with <\ii*dvas 
Saihhita have already been publisiied in the Juuvval 
Aaiiftiqw. Il<digion,iistronoiny( better, astrology 
you have here the three constiiiiciits of Hindu civih/dam 
in its spread throughout the Eastern world, not to 
of art, which is a dependency of religion. 

Works written in we may say, 

instances drawn from Sanskrit originals. Ih^ 
tmmter of the fragments refer to the Vinaya, 
Institutes of the Clergy, telling of the 
prosperity of the monasteries. 
of the Sarv&stiv&din, the school which believes i 
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reality of everything/' Most of these fragments give 
the fundamental rules, or prohibitions, known as Prati- 
moksa. Some relate tales on the origin of these rules, 
taken from the narrative part of the traditional com- 
mentary. Abhidharnia, or metaphysics, is represented 
by fragments on essential topics, prafUyasamutpdda, 
smrtyupasthdna, , also by cosmological fragments on 
the world of Mai a, etc. Poetical imitations of what 
I would c‘ill literav}’' sutras are met with : parts of 
Hakraprasna, of Maha})arinirvana, from the Long Collection 
(Dirgha Agama), debris of a long work on the beginnings 
of the world and on King Mahasammata might come 
from the same source. Strange to say, no copy of 
a Kuchean Udfinavarga has turned up : but we have 
parts of a poetical — or better, versified — commentary 
termed Udanalaukar, “ornament of Udtoa,” giving the 
origin, the meaiiing, and the purport of every udana. 
This is different from all commentaries known either in 
Pali, Chinese, or Tibetan. There are numerous copies of 
a short metrical woik, “ Blessings on the Udtoa," in 
which every chapter of the Udanavarga is called upon 
to confer proper blessings. Sanskrit avaddnas, or edifying 
tales, have found imitators. In some fragments we are 
reminded of names well known to students of Avadanas : 
Dliarmaruci, Caudraprabha, king of Bhadrasila, King 
Mahaprabhasa and his elephant-driver, and the city of 
Rauruka. Avadanas refer to the retribution of acts. 
The same subject is developed, on its theoretical side, in 
a poem closely akin to the Tibetan Karmavibhaga, 
translated into French by Feer, and to a Sanskrit work 
of the celebrated poet Arya Sui*a preserved in a Chinese 
translation. 

Hi naya na Buddhism was^ prevalent in Kuc^ia; Jbut 
Mahaygna^dlalso its fpUowei^g^ Kumarajiva himsejf 
oame^tq adhere tiT it.^ We have fragments of a work 
kindred to Karunapundarika, “ The Lotus of Compassion ” 
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a classical work o£ the Great Vehicle. We are confronted 
even with the worst side of Buddhism, the Tantrie or 
magic one. The Brahmakalpa, a part of which is called 
Bralimadanda, presents a singular mixture: incorrect 
Sanskrit verses in praise of all kinds of divinities; 
homage is paid to the Matangas {Cdnddlm), their wives, 
sons, daughters, teachers, and saints {giirm, 
siddkai), nay, to the deer (ritm) and the camel 
then comes a Kuchean text teaching liow ^to jierfonii 
magical rites against an enemy, a burglar, a king, 
a minister, etc., under every lunar mansion {'iutksafra). 
As well as magic, medicine had its textbooks in 
Kuchean; you may see in the Steiii Gallery of the British 
Museum two leaves written in Kuchean, one of which, 
in a perfect state of preservation, treats of virodha, 

* mutual incompatibility of foods.’' 

But the product most properly characteristic of Ku(‘hean 
literature is a peculiar kind of w'ork, being in some 
measure both narrative and drama. We know^ that 
f ifdtr aii, as tln^y say in India, processions wdth some^ 
dramatic performances, were popular in Central Asia; 
I Kucha must have been particularly fond of them, as we 
It have so many fragments of such dramas. We have some 
scepcB ol ik dramatic life of Buddha, the visit of Asita 
to King ^uddhodana after the birth of the holy oliild, the 
escape from the palace, attended by tlie go^l Vaisraxana, 
and his, otherw ise unknown, servant Gardal^haga ‘ gouig 
on an dLscu.ssion between the Bo<lhisattva- and 

thg^philosopher IJdraka ; a conversatioiL.het\^'g^l^ Rahula, 
Buddha’s jpn, Kijgi^^.HudJhodana, ^d^.his chambtnlaim 
Another,, whose hero ^ was ^ 

unki|>wn jmljir mQd 'li . was no doubt 

appreciatedT^ts we find many fragumnis o 
manifold copies, as a rule very 
Ek^rhga, the^.„ctUe-horii^ saint, and lus 
Dvipayana rs j and Gau tot, ^ ^ 
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Muktika, King Mahendrasena, Agnike^a Yaktsa appear in 
other fragments of dramas. In all of them the hero, 
whoeser he be, Buddha, Supriya, etc., is only called 
Nayaka the Sanskrit term for the leading part in the play. 
The same feature is met with in B[ar|a’s Nagananda, 
a Sanskrit Buddhist drama, and in A^vaghosa’s 6ari- 
putrapiakaraiia, tin old(“.t known Sanskrit drama, and 
a Buddhist one too. The hero. is always accompanied, as 
in India, by the Vidri«.aka, a comic part. The names of 
the inetres used in every case, are carefully given, and 
most of them are_Sanbkri^a8 Madanabharat, Strivilap, etc., 
but names not to be found in Sanskrit metrics. 

I need not speak here of the official or private 
documents, jrasses for caravans, money and revenue 
accounts of monasteries, etc. ; it would take us too long. 
I promised only to speak of literature, and I hope I have 
succeeded in showing you that Kuchean, newcomer as it 
is, has an old and extensive literature. Of its value from 
a literary point of view I shall refrain from saying 
anything. I must confess to you, after this apparently 
abundant review of Kuchean works, that_I have not seen 
in all ten complete leaves in Kuchean. _ The fragments, 
a woi'd I had so often to repeat, are in most cases very 
small bits, discouraging except for a born decipherer. 
Those poor rags of paper, which spoke in their time of 
art, faith, science, and beauty, now tell of awful disasters, 
and, it seems, irreparable loss. Kuchean literature was 
awejpt away in a thunderstorm, about the dreadful date of 
1000 A.P,. But science, like love, is stronger than death. 
The voice of old Kucha, silent for centuries, has had to 
betray its forgotten secrets to Western explorers and 
Western philologists. 
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HITTITE VOCABULAEIES FROM BOGHAZ KEUI 

By a. H. SAYCE 

A PAPER of prime importance for Hittite studies has 
been read by Profesbor Fr. Delitzscli before the 
Royal Pruirsian Academy of Sciences at Berlin. The 
Oriental Museum at Berlin has obtained a collection of 
cuneiform tablets from Boghaz Keui, among which are 
twenty -six fragments of vocabularies, copies of which 
will appear in tlie first part of the volume of Bogliaz Keui 
inscriptions wliich Dr. Weidner is engaged in publishing. 
The vocabularies contain lists of Sumerian words with 
their pronunciation as well as their equivalents in 
Assyrian (or, as Professor Delitzscli calls it, Accadian) 
and Hittite. The Sumerologist will be grateful for the 
authoritative information they at last give as to the pro- 
nunciation of the Sun)eriaii ideographs; tlie“Hittitologibt " 
will be still more grateful for the first insight they afford 
into the character of the Hittite language spoken at 
Boghaz Keui. In Professor Delitzscli s paper the words 
are given in transcription. The paper will doubtless be 
the subject of much philological commentary. Meanwhile 
I offer a few notes upon it. 

From time to time two forms of the same word are 
given, generally in the Sumerian column. Where this 
is the case, >-< is added to the Hittite word when repeated 
a second time. It is clear, therefore, that in Hittite he 
(or had) signified ditto This is confirmed by a passage 
in one of my texts where we read: AN-ium /a-i \ 
i-ya-at, '‘that the god does a second time.” On p. 9, 1. 2, 
of Professor Delitzsch’s paper, after dnza Icnis we must 
read instead of Anza Icuis would signify “ one who 
is (Icuis) first 
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V-^d turns out to be the borrowed Assyrian ul, “ not/’ 
thougli there was also another iv-id whicli is translated 
by Ik, “^erily’* (p. 19, 1. 13) Hence in the S(‘cond 
Arzawan letter we must translate: [^at-nin] jAihhaifnn 
III khdmi , . yaf memisda kku abbiWaffuK nl lUfat, 
[to me] Labbaya do not write (that) ‘ U 13 ' sei van! to 
tlw father \\ as not faithful 

K<tri\rKr-iwar is in the morning’'. This must 1 k‘ 
identical with kaniv KV-iirar, the meaning of \hi(’h T kit 
in doubt in JRAS. 1913, p 1043. 

KuKsani-ti is ‘'for ih^^ wage ’; hence in th<^ iiist 
Arzawan letter it is probable that kus(f4u TUR-SAL-^/ is 
“ thy dowry for thv" daughter 

Kntti bir<m is given as the equivalent of \u-sufl 
Ass. sakltiUuKi, “ the circumference of a dish ’* or “ tahb^ 
Khalantd is “ hea<l ”, Henet‘ in Vi ZOHAT, R< i 1) 
khaUf 9-mis may be ‘ m 3 ' head”. 

Khatrirssar is given as (he e(|uivalent of i<rhftn 
“a message,” M<n*e strictljMt would l>e “rej)!}’ , bnn^ 
a compound of khuiri, ‘another,” and whrii 

found ill other words {iarubhessn r, ' totalit>% ' etc ) 
occurs in UD-KAM-uk uniyuK kms esstfl, ‘'a 
wage(^) . . . which is given us the etjuivalt nt <>l the 
Ass. (perhaps for ish ar k vowivaci forvvag<^ ) 

On (fniyan see JRAS. 1913, p. 1046. 

Krmhtui is found in IM-TK-ZUN-i/s (to 1«' 
h<Jtltanvf<) ktiohtnl dantutro, which is midored hy tli>' 
Ash. iddn rakdfmni and Sum. a-sudsnd, ncjuung 
apparently ‘'length of side”, as well as in 
Invedixni with variant tin* tian^^hitieu 

of which is aklm nut A in Assyrian and (fu-suhht, ” h(‘ndi»tj, 
the neck/* in Sumerian.^ Since bdltanus is a 
must mean either "sides” (iddn?) or ‘'limbs . 
singular hidtanm is trauslaied akhu, "side.** lossi)} 

* For In the sense of imbdiu^ ** to fieiJBe/’ 

tbe Hittite equivalent. 
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kuedani is full length’", "wholly""; if so, kuedas in 
the first Arzawan letter (JRAS 1913, p 1046) will signify 
"lengthy"" lather than "nunieious 

Khmidduwar is explained by the Ass. kiinnu, Sum. 
gina, “firmly fixed,"" “established."" This clears up 
a passage in the second Aizawan letter where the 
translation I suggested sc\en yeais ago must be collected 
The passage reads * nn-\sa\-an kha-an-da-an am-me-el 
QAR-TAfc-^rt sa-andchi-is tu-st, “ to him establishing 
a support like a footstool I . . This throws light on 
the mutilated passage in the Yuzghat tablet : AN TiD-un 
sa-dn-kht-es TiYY-zi irid-an 'w-iil “ setting the 

Sun-god in tlie temple 1 have not . . him."" 

Tariibhessar is lendered iiapkliaru, “totality,"" while 
pukhkhurii, “ assembly,” is the equivalent of ando 
farvbppuar. That the labial is p is shown by one of nu 
texts, where we lead : 

ABNU UD ABNU SIG-A ABNU SIG-SIG an-da 
White stone stone {and) green stone bring 

tai-na-akh-khi 
together • 

na-at SU an-da ta-ru-up-pa-iz-zi nu SU EST-EN 
these then 'in their totality at one time 

ABNU NUNUZ f kam-kam-ma-tum sa ABNU GUG 
as the chaton ('^) of a ring of malachite 

an-da ne-ikh-khi 
set together. 

Anda seems to liave much the same signification as 
the Egyptian Arabic ha'd Thus while arakhdnta (for 
arakhanda)^ wakhnuwar is to be ' completely suriounded "" 
(Ass. limitum), anda wakhmiwar is “ to enclose ” 
(Ass. lamu); andagan impauwar is “to mourn with 

^ This shows that my original translation of araJchanda was correct ; 
it has nothing to do with arkka, “month.” The interchange of d and 
t IS frequent; thus ^e have damedam, “fat*’ and tamedaniy dagan 
and tagan. 
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one another ” (Ass. (Ui(t$wm). Anda tarnmvar apparently 
means ** to bring together”, “ collect 

Kharsallanza is stated to bo the equivalent of tlte 
Sum. rjitdm, “to extend the neck ” as well as of the Sum 
git-ki-mhiy gu-suh, and gn-stib-ddn, to which the Assyrian 
equivalents and sapdstv angry '* ?) are assioiu^d 

That the word, however, did not signify “ angry in 
HHtite is shown by one of my texts, where we ha\t* 

y LU-ARAD o-ni-ya-an-zi nu ABXU za-om 

A hnnh aacrifice^: irillt lupin hmilt 

ABXU SIG-A ABXr SK^SIG 
. . . ntone, nlonr, 

ABXU MI ABXIJ 0D-j'a an-da ta-ar-na-an-zi 

hlavk sfo)}(\ and irhile stoup combine tofpthrr 

na-at ABXU ki-i QAR(0 
These stones like an a millet \ 0 
i-ya-an-zi nu J LU-ARAI) kluir-sa-na la-un-/i nu 
iiuike for the In mb; the neck incline 

LU-ARAD 

the hnnh ; 


a-iia KHARRAX 
foe it forejfjn 

bi-en-ni-ya-an-zi - 
look 

nu-us-si-gha an-da 

to it then when 


AMIL AKH 
joHvney 


kliat-M-a 
to anot/c r In mi 


me-ma 

yon umhrUd^' 


ki-is-sa-an 
it jotn^iey 

la the vocabularies nddonid andadumnwnc is 
as an equivalent of the Assyrian legal term jnuJ 

may therefore mean “ tf> collect witnesses'': while 


makh-khat tamuwar is explained by hedth 
kdkd, -uneaten/* Professor Delitzsch makes hedA 


* Or, less probably, - fetch/’ „ 

® Btmniumr seema to signify ‘‘look”, “ watch ”» “observe 
tiiau “ploagli” as I conjectured in JHAB. 1009, p* 974. 


lather 
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Ass. 'pidii, ransom/^ but the Hittite would signify '' to 
put behind an ox 

Nakdrn, to be hostile,” is the Assyrian representative 
of kuriiri . . . , Icurnr appatar being represented by 
zdrxh. This is literally to take up hostility ”, appatar 
being the Ass. tsabdin^ “to seize.” In JRAS. 1913, 
p. 1044, consequently, hururanl must signify ‘‘ war 

IsJcisa is the Ass. hntallu, Sum. gii-tal, “the facing ” of 
a wall ; hen^e the use of the verb in the sense of “plastering” 
or “anointing” (JRAS. 1913, p. 1043). 

My translation of ifvriya-wa turiya-iva, “row by row,” 
is verified by the equivalence of td turiyanza and the 
Ass. [M] tsamdu, Sum. a-nu-[gaUa], “unyoked.” The 
word signifies “ a pair ”. Thus in one of my texts 
we read : 

nu makh-an-da a-na D.P. KUR-RA-MES AN-lim 
Afterwards to the horses of the god 

LIB-GAL-ZUN GU-ZAL-LU 
spirit {and) sleek condition^ 
u-da-an-zi nu-us-sa-aii an-da ki-is-sa-an 
give; for them token a journey 

me-ma-an-zi 
you U7idertake 

D.P. KUR-RA-MES-wa tu-o-ri-ya-an khar-ti nu-wa 
of the hoi'ses a pair harness (?) 

ki-i LIB-GAL-ZUN 

that spirit 

^ A fragment from Boghaz Keui, published by Boisbier {Bahyloniaca, 
iv, 4), reads : vm-ma ta-har-na f Tu-ut-lcha-h~[yab^ . . . ma-a-aii ALU 
-Kt-as-su-wdi khctr-ni-in . . . d-op-pd-mu (?) ALU Kha-at'tU’Si . . . uu 
GAN AN-MES-a«-aa «»-aw-iw(?) . . . hhu-o-ma-an za-a-ru-u e-ea-ki . . . 
“ Thus is the announcement of Dudkhalias : . . , now the enemy of the 
city [I have conquered ?] ; the captured spoil belonging to the Hittite 
city [I have assigned] to the garden of the gods . . . abundance of 
plantation let there be(?) . . . A-ap^pd may be another mode of 
writing appa, 

® Literally “fat flesh’*. 
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-«rha 


e-ku-za-aii-(hi nn-w a-ra-at 

they muy ucqmee 
a-sa-an-(lu (JIS-DA 

They a colUir 

is-ki-} a-an e-es-tlu 

a coidiuy let them hme, 


is-bi-va-au-ie-^s 
k ny 


IS tu 

nn /.a-jt^an 
until 


ZAL-Lr 

oil 

AN Inin 
the ffod 


AN-IM-wa MAT-KA 

uho ih the lliuhtd of thy eoantry^ 

* 

ati-dii-an lai-is- kbu-ut i-na MAT ALF Klu it ti 
them tn the loud of flu 

ku-wa-glui 

iUjoni 


an-cLi as-su-li ria-iH-klm-ut 

nh(n I e>nid he ret* in h (tht m) 


Th<‘ (*haia<*t(i \\lu<*h I hiiM tiaii^cnbHl yho is (/(n 
wIikIi int**iebHiigi s A\ith tin* i<leogiaph J tinu f<>i 
uistanH* in I hi-iiiSV-zt and Un-iH-yuv{<fho) ct 
Thus a }uia<»iaph m onn of the ntual t<‘\(s lHt,ins 


nttin-uia-Sr A LF-DnirD-Zl X 

Ilf that (lint of fhr (ni-Hf) <i IIk 


KI-L1B-BI5 (= (JAKAS) 

the omem. 


qa4i 

I have written ; 
nu-SU 
at th( tune 
nie-ma-an-zi 
you umWiahe, 

a second tune 


Bu-nu-te (^) ti 

the mterprefotion (t) h((<t < 

an-da ki-iH-na-an 

when a journey 

ku-is-wa AN-lim 

whatever it be oj the yod^ 

i-ya-at 

he does ; 


AtllLll S<COlBt 

» Or ** whatever god 0 be when be givee the (f 

hat in thi» co«e we should have e^rpeoteU 

AK'/tm. 
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ki-iiu-nu-wa pa-a-sa LU-DUGUD-ZUN 

hut now . . . of the ewes (1) 

a-ra-an-ta-ri 
is a good omen} 

im-wa-ra-at is-tu GU A-GIG GU ZAL(0 
... of . . flesh (and) fat (?) 

LAM(?) is-tu GU KHIR 
growth ('^) of ... flesh 

uie-ik-[ki-J^a ag-gan-te-es nu-us-si -SU 
much . . ing to it then 

sa-a-as (?) lu-ut-li GU bu-ug-ga-ta-ru 

. . . howl(t) of flesh is an evil omen. 

The vocabularies seem in great measure to have been 
drawn up for tlie sake of the ritual and omen texts. In 
the passage I have just quoted, for example, it is remarkable 
how many of the words are to be found in them : iya(t), 
hinnn ( = inanna), hnggan-za (= zirn). 

The Hittite language of Boghaz Keui is distinguished 
by its use of composition in words and of various particles, 
a characteristic which it shares w'ith Mitannian. But it 
lias little resemblance to the language of the Hittite 
hieroglyphic texts, as I have now discovered from my 
decipherment of tliem. The hieroglyphic inscriptions 
belong to the Muska or Mosehians, who descended from 
their northern homes at the close of the thirteentli 
century B.C., and occupied Cilicia as well as the Assyrian 
provinces on the Upper Euphrates and Northern Syria as 
far south as Carchemish. They founded the second Hittite 
empire, which is the Cilician* empire of Solinus, and had 
their centre at Tyana. It is probable that it was they 
who overthrew or helped to overthrow the earlier Hittite 
empire of Boghaz Keui ; at all events, they seem to have 
rebuilt that city, and the sculptures of Yasili Kaia owed 
to them their origin. 

^ Ul a-a-ra, “ not good,’' is rendered by the Sum. “ evil,” 
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The Moschian language of the hieioglyphic text^ 
resembles Tannic rather than ArzaAAan (Boghaz Keui 
Hittite or Mitanninn. There aie, nexeitheless points ol 
likeness between Moschian and Aizawan, apait fioin llu 
names of deities whicli may ha\e been boi lowed Thus 
the declension of tlie noun — nom -s acc -7i — tin 
pos^sessiYe pionoun of the 1st poison, and tlie Uid pei . i, 
of the \eib {-() aie the same, as ’v\ell as a few loots The 
hieroglyphic chauicteis themsehoK liowever* had bui 
used by the Arzawan Hittitts along with the eumifoin. 
characteis (ihe forms of which aie denved fiom 
tliose of the sciipt employed by the Assyro- Babylonian 
colonists in the neighlMnnhood of Kaisaiijih in tlie tlnul 
millennium BC) Whethm the phonetic \ allies assi<>iud 
to the chuiacteis hy the lIoMdiians ami the Ai/awans 
weie the same we do not know . 1 should llnnk they wni 
not. The hierogh phs must go hack to a peiiiKl pn tiding 
Urn intioduction ol the (uiuifonn sjllabai} into \sja 
Minoi I hu\e puhhslmd (in tin* Biocei’dings oi the 
Society of Bildical Aiclueology, X<»\emb(r, 1013) a tahkt 
of the age of the dynastj ol Ui (\u\ 2400), now m tin. 
Royal Scottish Museum on which four of tlieni aic 
insciibcd 
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THE DATE OF KAHISHKA 

By J. H. MARSHALL, C.I.E., Litt.D., F.S.A. 

N the discussion on the date of Kanishka which took 
place lg,st year much prominence was given to the 
so-called Vikrama era of 58 B.C., and arguments were put 
forward by those wiio favoured an early date for Kanishka 
to prove, not only that this era was founded by him, but 
that all the recorded dates of the 8aka, Pahlava, and 
Kushan rulers of Northern India are referable to it. 
Some discoveries which I have recently made at Taxila 
throw, I think, fresh light on this (question, and, though 
they do not settle precisely the date of Kanishka, appear 
to prove that he was not at any rate the founder of the 
era of 58 B.c. and could not liave come to the throne until 
the close of the first century A.D, or later. 

One of these discoveries I made in a small chapel 
immediately west of the so-called "^Chir” stupa. The 
chapel in question is built in a small diaper tyj^e of 
masonry, wdiich came into vogue at Taxila about the 
middle of the first century A.D. and lasted for about 
a hundred years. Its entrance faces the main stupa, and 
near the back wall opposite this entrance, and about 
a foot below the floor, I found a deposit consisting of 
a steatite vessel with a silver v’ase inside, and in the vase 
an inscribed scroll and a small gold casket containing 
some minute bone relics. A heavy stone placed over the 
deposit had, unfortunately, been crushed down by the fall 
of the roof and had broken both the steatite vessel and 
the silver vase, but had left the gold casket uninjured 
and chipped only a few fragments from the edge of the 
scrdil, nearly all of which I was, happily, able to recover ;, 
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Taxila inscription of the year 136 
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by carefully sifting and washing the earth in the vicinity. 
The cleaning and tianscription of the record was a matter 
of exceptional difficulty, as the scroll, which is only 
6J inches long by inches wide and of veiy thin metal, 
liad been rolled up tightly, face inwards, in order that it 
misrht be enclosed in the siher \ase : moreover, the metal 
of which it is composed is silver alloyed with a small 
percentage of copper, which had foimed an efflorescence 
on the surface of the extremely brittle band, with the 
result that I could neither unroll it without bieaking it 
nor subject it to the usual chemical tieatment. By the 
use of strong acid, however, applied with a zinc pencil, 
I was able to remove the copper efflorescence and expose, 
one by one, the punctured dots of the lettering on the 
back of tlie scioll, and then, having transcribed these with 
the aid of a minor, to bieak off a section of the scroll and 
so continue the process of cleaning and transcription. 
In this way I succeeded in making a complete copy of 
the record from the back of the scroll, while the letters 
were yet intact Afterwards I cleaned in like manner 
and copied the face of each of the broken sections, and 
was gratified to find that my second transcript was in 
accurate agreement wnth the first. I mention these details 
in order to explain why it is impracticable to present 
a purely mechanical reproduction of the record, and why 
the transcript given below, w-hich was made section by 
section and necessarily without any reference to the 
meaning of the record, may be regarded as trustworthy. 

My reading of this inscription is as follows : — 

Text 

Line 1. Sa 100.20.10.4.1.1 Ayasa Ashadasa masasa 
divase 10.4.1 isa divase pradistavita Bhagavato 
dhatuo Dhurasa(?)- 

1. 2. kena Dhitaphria-putiana Bahaliena Noachae 
nagare vastavena tena ime pradistavita Bhagavato 
dhatuo dhamara- 


JBAS. 1914t 
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L 3. ie Taclihav<ie Tamiae Bodhisatvagalianii malm- 
rajasa rajatirajasa dcvaputrasa Khiislianasa 
arogadachlniiae 

]. 4. sar\ a-budhana piiyae prachaga-budhana puvae 
arahana puyae fearvasa(t\a)na pu^ae tnata-pilu 
pnyae mitra-macha-fiati-Ra- 

I 5. dhihona puyae atiiiano arogadachhinae iiiaiiae 
hotu a . de sa ma parichago 

Translation * 

In the year 13(5 of Azes, on the 15th daj' of the month 
of Ashadlia on this daj lelicb of the Holy Onv (Buddha) 
were enshiined by Dhuiasakes (’) son of Dhitaplnui 
a Bactrian, resident at the town of Noaeha. B} him 
these relics of the Holy One were enshrined in the 
Bodhisattva chapel at Taima ( -') in Takhasila oi t})e 
religious realun for ilie bestowal of perfect health upon 
the great king, king of kings, the divine Khushana lor 
the veneration of all Buddhas . for ilie veneiation oi 
individual Buddhas, for the ^cneraiion of the Samis, 
for the \eneration of all sentient beings , foi the n enciiition 
of (his) parents; for the \eneration of (his) IikikIs 
advisers, kinsmen, and associates, for the l)^sto^^a] ot 
perfect health upon Jntiiself. May this gift be 

For D/ntaphnu^putrana Mr. D. R. Bhandarkai sii<j^<;ests 
the reading ilhilaHtria-ptiiruna , which, in comhmation 
with hahalieiW, he would translate aceompained by 
daughters, wife and sons ” For the meaning of 
(='*a man from Balkh 1 am indebted to Tioft^^oi 
Rapson and Professor Konow. To Mr. Bhandaikai 1 am 
also indebted for the suggestion i\mi dhinnannit = Ski 
dhannarajya. . 

The#absence of any royal titles attached to the name o 
Azes is exceptional, but will hardly occasion 
when it is borne in mind that his era had been in us^ 
more than a century, and that his dynasty ha 
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supplanted by that of the Kushans. When did this era 
of Azes commence ? Tliat it is one and the same as the 
era in wliich the Gondophernes and Panjtar records are 
dated will, I think, be admitted by everyone, and I shall 
not therefore pause to discuss the point. If, then, 
Dr. Fleet is correct in referring tlie dates of the latter 
records to the era of 58 B.C., it follows that it was Azes I 
and not Kanishka who founded that era. That Azes I 
came to the^throne about that date is now, indeed, attested 
by the evidence of coins and other antiquities at Taxila 
which indicate that he was reigning in the third quarter 
of the first century n.c., while the probability that he may 
have founded an era is also suggested by the abundance 
of his coins, which denote his pre-eminence among the 
Saka-Pahlava sovereigns. Notwithstanding, however 
the very strong reasons which Dr. Fleet has adduced for 
referring the dates in the Gondophernes and Panjtar 
1 ‘ecords to the era of 58 B.C., tlie identity of the era o^ 
Azes and the Vikrama era can hardly be regarded as fullj^ 
established, and, to my mind, it is quite possible that the 
era of Azes will be found to have commenced a few yeare 
earlier or later than 58 B.c. 

Assuming that it started actually in that year, the 
date given in the new inscription will fall in the 
year A.D. 79; and the next important point is tc 
determine w^hich of the Kushan kings is referred tc 
as reigning in that year. That he is identical with the 
nameless Kushan ruler mentioned in the Panjtar recorc 
of fourteen years earlier is probable; and here, again, 
I think Dr. Fleet may be coiTect in identifying the latter 
with Vima-Kadphises. On the other hand, it is alsc 
possible that Kujula-Kadphises may be meant. The 
Inonogram on the scroll is characteristic of coins of Vima- 
Kadphises, but it is also found on coins of his predecessor.’ 

^ Cf. Vincent Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum^ p. 67^ 
Nos. 17, 22, 24. 
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Again, the title maharajasa rajatirajasa also suggests 
Vima-Kaclphises ; indeed, it was stated by several speakers 
during the discussion on tht‘ date of Kanislika thst 
Kujula-Kadphises was only a petty local chief (yarnga = 
jabifou), never a king of kings like his successor. ]>ut 
this assertion is eironeous. On s<>!nc of his eoiiivS Kujula- 
Kadphises stjdes hiin.self maharaja rajadirajana} and, 
according to Cunningliain, derojmtvasa also."^ That lu^ 
ruled, inorcov'er, at Taxila. and coinseijuentjy over ihe 
north-west of the Ihinjab and PVontier generally Is 
abundantly clear from hia coins, winch are found in 
larger numbers than those of any other kings except 
Azes I and Azes JI.^ Other eonsi<ierations, too, favour 
the identification with Ktijula- rather than Viina- 
Kadpliises. For, in the first place, it would he natural 
for the first emperor of the dynasty to he stjded ’‘the 
Kushan Emperor^’ without any fuither npptdlafion, 
while it would Ihj etpuilly natural fur his successois to 
be distinguished frciiu him by the a<ldition of theii 
individual names. Hecondly, the stratification of coins 
at Taxila show that Kujula-Kadpliise.s succeeded the 
PahJava kings there, and const^quently he can hardly 
have concfuored th<j country lK*fore cirra a.d. od, nnd 
inasmuch as his coins betoken a fairly long reign thiic 
and he is known from other sources to liave li'cd to 
a great age, he may well liav^e been ruling in tht‘ 122nd 
and 136th years of the era of Azes, i.e,, ajiproxiinatcly. 
in A.lx 65 and 79. For these reasons it would, in 
opinion, be unsafe at present to regard as certain the 
identity of the emperor referred to in tliis recoid with 
Vima-Kadphises, notwithstanding other evidence ^^hK i 

* CL R. B. WhiUsbead, Oafahyue of Coins in th Pumh 
Lahorf^ vol. i, p. ISO, Non. 20* 22. 

® Of. Num. Ckron,, vol. xii, p. 66, 1802. » ^ yp 

* Thus, within the waUs of Sir-kap alone I 

to date that tliere are aot leasi than 18,000 of his coins la 
the soil 
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undoubtedly exists for assigning an earlier date to 
Kujula-Kadphises. 

From the new disco\ cries at Taxila, coupled with 
already known facts, the succession of the 6aka, Pahlava, 
and Kushan rulers in this part of India appears to have 
been as follows : — 

Maues. Kujula-Kadphises and 

Azes T. Hermaaus. 

Azilises. ^ Vima-Kadphises 

Azes II 1 Aspavarma {Soter megas). 

Gondophernes j Stiategos, Kanishka. 

Abdagases, Sasayi, Sapedmtes, Huvishka. 

etc. Vasudeva. 

The coins of Maues are relatively few, and this bears 
out the theory that Maues rose to power in Arachosia 
and did not extend his sway over Taxila until relatively 
late in his reign. Rare, too, are the coins of Azilises, who 
seems to have had a short reign and may have been 
represented at Taxila by local governors. 

The existence of Azes II, which was first postulated by 
Mr. Vincent Smith, is not generally admitted by other 
numismatists ; but the following facts appear to me strongly 
to support Mr. Smith’s view: ( 1) The coins which he assigns 
to Azes II are found generally nearer the surface than those 
of Azes 1. (2) Aspavarma appears to have been strategos 

in the reign of Gondophernes^ as well as in that of Azes, 
and it is impossible that this Azes can be Azes I, who 
came to the throne seventy-eight yeai’s before Gondo- 
phernes. (3) Coins of Azes II (with Aspavarma) are 
found in company with coins of Gondophernes/^ 

After the death of Gondophernes his empire was split up 
into smaller principalities, and it was then thatHermsBUS and 
Kadphises I appear to have made their successful invasion 

^ Cf. R. B. Whitehead, Catalog m of Coina in the Punjab Muaeum, 

Lahore, vol. i, p. 150, Kos. 35-8. . . « 

» e.g. twenty-three coins of Gondophernes (with Sasan) m company 
with four of Azes II (with Aipavarma). 
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of Gandhara and Taxila. One of tliese principalities was 
ruled by Abdagases, anotlier by Orthagnes, and others by 
princes whose coins I have now recovered for the first 
time at Taxila. Among them were Sasan, Sapedanes, and 
Satavastra (^). Coins of Gondopliernes with the legend 
Sasasa have long been familiar to numismatists, and it 
has been a matter of dispute whether this word contained 
the name of a ruler or was merely an unexplained epithet 
of Gondophernes. But a new' type of silver coin from 
Taxila, bearing on the obverse the legend jMalutrajdso 
Aspabhatajnvtrasa ^ tratarasa seems to indicat 

that General Cunningham was right in interpreting it as 
the name of a ruler. I suggest that Sasan ma}' ha\e 
a Viceroy of Gondophernes during the lifetime of the 
latter, and have made himself n^aliavajn of his pi’o\inee 
on Gondophernes’ death. The h‘gends on the other e<»ins 
referred to read resp<‘ctively : victltarajascf raja raja 
tratarasa dhraitiiasa l^^apedanasa^ and maharajastt . . 
SaUivastrasa? The corrupt legends on the obverse aie 
not clear,'* but the symbol 5^ appeals on all of tliem, and 
in other respects tlie coins are closely allied to tho^e oi 
Gondophemes. The titles of thtsse potentates imply tlmi 
they were independent at the time when these coins \\<‘0‘ 
struck ; but there is nothing to prove that any of tie ni 
was ruling in Taxila. Probably tln^y were ruling m 
other parts of the country when Kujiila-Kadjdiises and 
Herinseus had already taken possession of Taxila. This 
supposition is supported by the fact tJiat no copjjer coins 
of these later Pahlava princes have yet been found th<‘HS 


^ A^nahhis^uputrii^ may perha|>s be ixjad as 
which case Sanan may liave been a nephew of A^^mvarman. 

® The lower half of the second uk$ara of this name js» son>e^' 
dottbtfiiL Perhaps it may he 
* The reading SaJtamUram is clear, but it is difficult to I 


this is the name of a kiiig« 

* On one of the coins of Bapedanes ot Sarpedanes 
. * . CAPHNA • » * are risible. 


the Greek 
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and that the silver pieces alluded to above were all found 
together in one jar ^ in a stratum which has yielded many 
copper coins of Herimeus and Kujula-Kadphises. In the 
absence of any silver mintage of Hermseus or Kadpliises 
it is not, of couise, surprising that silver coins should 
have found their way to Taxilafroin neighbouring Pahlava 
principalities. If any of these princes succeeded Gondo- 
phernes at Taxila and reigiu'd for any length of time 
there, then^^ he conquest of Kujula-Kadphises and Herniaeus 
can liardly have taken place before about A.D. 60, in which 
case there will be still more reason for identifying the 
former with the Kushan monarch referred to in the 
Pan j tar record 

Among the coins of Hermmus and Kujula-Kadphises 
are a c(‘rtain number struck in the name of Hermseus 
alone, but the vast majority are those of Hermseus and 
Kadphises or of Kad pluses alone, nor does there seem 
to be sufficient reason fpr supposing that laxila was ever 
included within the kingdom of Hermseus, prior to the 
conquest of the latter b}^ Gondophernes. On the contrary, 
there are good gr’ounds for belie\ ing that Azes II was 
succeeded directly by Gondophernes, who afterwards 
proceeded to annex the Kabul kingdom of Hermseus. 
Hcrma?us, we may assume, formed an alliance with 
Kujula-Kadphises, recovered Iris own lost dominions, and 
after the death of Gondophernes took advantage of the 
break-up of the great Pahla\a kingdom to invade 
Gandhara and Taxila.^ 


1 With them were a figure of a winged Aphiodite of gold repouss6, 
a number of mtagbo gems engraved with figures ot Eios, Artemis, etc.. 


and other pieces of gold jewellery. j s 

Smith, ease Kadph.ses I must have been driven 

SrfiomKaniKabuibyGondophernes. I find nothing to support 


this supposition. 
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Of the nameless king, Soter Megas, all that can be said 
at present is that his coins aie not found in Sir-kap , and, 
as they are common enough on the sites lound about, it 
may be inferied that he was ceitainly later than Kujula- 
Kadphises, but how much later yet remains to be seen 
To revert, however, to Kanishka. We have seen that 
he was not the founder of the era eonmiencing in 58 
or thereabouts, and that thcie is no place for huii and his 
immediate successois among the Saka and Pahlava kings, 
who were ruling at Taxila in the fii^t eentinies befoie 
and after Christ I turn now to inoie positive evidciUT 
regarding his date. That he followed and did not picctde 
the two Kadphises is abundantly clear from my e\ca\a- 
tioiis both in the city of Sir-kap ami at tin* Chii 

Sir-kap was built duiing the (Ireok dominatum and 
appaiently lemained in occupation as a city until tlie 
reign of Vima-Kadphises In it I have now cle.utd 
a leasonably representative aiea, measuiing some 3| acu^ 
and including jiart of a stie<*t, seveial side sti<it‘> 

and a number of large edifices I hav e uneaithed buildings 
of the Greek, haka, Paldava, and Kushan epochs and 
I have discovered, buried in small hoards beneath tlun 
floois or dropped singly in the chaiubeie, allej s and loads 
coins of the following kings. — 


Gieek 

1. Agathocles. 

2. Lysias. 

8. Eucratides. 

4. Antialcidas. 

5. Apollodottts. 

6. Heliocles. 

7. Hippostratus. 
8* Philoxenus* 

9. Telephus. 

10. Hermaeus. 


Saka and Pahlaio 

11. Maues. * 

12. Vonones (with Spalahora). 

15. Axes L 
14. As^ihses. 

16. Asses [I. 

16. Grondophernes. 

17. AMagases. 

18. Hasan. 

19. Sapedanes. 

20. Satavastra i?)* 

KushWft 

21. Knjula-Kadphises. 

22. Vima-Kadphises. 
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Yet I have not come across^ a single coin of Kanishka, 
Huvishka, or Vasudeva. How can this entire absence of 
their coins be explained, except on the hypothesis that 
these tl)ree einpel‘ors came later tlian Vinia-Kadphises, 
during whose reign tlic city appears to liave been deserted 
— particularly when it is remembered that their coins 
remained in circulation long after their deaths ^ 

At the Chir stiiya, on the other hand, I have brought to 
light a serh s of buildings covering a much longer period — 
namely, from tlie i.nddle of the first century B.C. to 
the fourtli or fifth century A.D. These buildings are 
charactei'ized by four clear and distinct t37pes of masonry. 
Those in the lowest stratum are of rubble, often faced 
wdth finely cut kcnijur stone; built over them are 
structures of small “ diaper masonry ; above these, 
again, arc buildings of a larger and more massive type 
of diaper’’; and uppermost of all come stupas and 
chapels of semi-ashlar, semi-diaper masonry. Now, coins 
of the Haka and Pahlava kings are found associated w'ith 
the first of these four classes, and coins of the tw^o 
Kadphises are found in buildings of the second class; but 
not a single coin of Kanishka, Huvishka. or Vasudeva has 
been found in any building earlier than those of the third 
class. Nor is this evidence derived only from coins found 
in the debris of these buildings. In one case the relics in 
a small stupa associated with* a building of the third class, 
and certainly not older than the second century A.D., were 
accompanied by coins of Huvishka and Vasudeva only. 

Thus in Sir-kap we have, represented by their coins, 
a succession of rulers from the second century B.C. until 
the latter part of the first century A.B., but not a trace 
among them* of Kanishka, Huvishka, or Vasudeva ; and at 
the Chir stupa w^e have a succession of Saka and Pahlava 
kings followed by the two Kadphises, with Kanishka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva coming later. 

And if we look at other monuments associated with 
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Kanishka and Hiivislika, we are forced to the Buine con- 
clusion regardiniuf their date. Thus the original niasonrv 
of the Kanislika at Peshawar is of a type \vhieh at 

Taxila. at any rate, was unknown in tlie Saka Pahlava 
period, hut is paralleled there in hniidines of (he st'cond 
century A. 1). Trut', Peshawar is at soiimj distance* fn>nri'fi\Ila, 
and it is possible. thr)u<jh not likely, that a )(X*al styh^ 
luive been independently evolved tliere. Hut at Manikyala, 
which is within 40 miles of Taxila, no such explanation will 
avail. Th**re the ereat .s/d/w/ ereettsi <Iurin;L^ Huvisiikns 
rei^n is similar in all its dfdails- in its d\varfe<l pilasleis, 
de^t n crate Corinthian capitals, Ix^velled torus mouldings, 
notched Indian brackets^ and the like' — to monunusils of 
the second and third eenUiries v i>. atTaxila, iaa imnkMlly 
ditterent from those of the tirst eeidury n.c. 

In concluding this brief note let me add that tlif* new 
information which 1 have elomied aliont the ?^aka Palikna 
rulers, coupled with tlie opening words of the insci]j)iion 
given alxjV(‘, have suggested to mt' a more satislactei} 
aulution of the diftieulties corniccted wo'th the Patika 
cop|H*r-pIate, Kiiig Moga, and the chronology ol the local 
Satraps of Mathura. 

The most orthodox view, at preHcni. is to identiiv the 
King Moga referred to in the Patika copper-plate ^'hh 
King Moa (^sMaues) of tlie coins {rnra 120 H.o.,accoKhiie 
to the generally accepted chronology), to regard Patika 
m a contemporary of Moga, and to place Kaj uvula an 
^dasa slightly later. On the oilier hand, Dr. Utet 


' CL Oiinniagham, AHIL, vol. v, pi x.xiv, vhidi, on js 

entirely accurate Fergnhwoua woodcut led, 191(1 |>* 
a mere travesty of the original Th© attribution of this nion ’ 
now stands, to th© eighth centary a.p. or thereal>owt*» is one 
atnoiting hlundei'a over miwle by Fergusson, a« amazing a« n* ^ 
of the Dlmmekh mipa at SAriiatli to the eWveiiai super- 

th© architectural decorations arottiid th© plinth and <>» 
struct ur© is piwisely that which prevailed .v . tihree suc- 

centnry bat was completely transfomed during 

seeding centuries* 
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differentiates between King Moa of the coins and Moga 
of the copper-plate, as well as between Patika of the 
TaxiJa plate and Patika of the Mat lima I ion-capital ; he 
refers the year 78 of the Taxila insciiption, as ^^ell as the 
year 72 of the Aniolum lecoid oi J^odasa’s leign, tothe 
Vikiania era of 58 BC . and he places Rajmula and 
8odasa, together wi h King Moga and Patika, in the eaily 
part of the fiist contui}^ A.ix Neither of these solutions 
can be coijsideied satisfactoiy • the fiist, because it ignoies 
the fact that the stj le of the sculptuies of ^odasa’s leign 
at Mathuia entirelj^ precludes theii being asciibed to so 
early a date as the second quaiter of the first centuiy B c. , 
the second, because tlieie is no leason foi supposing that 
there was anothei Patika, and because it is prima facie 
improbable that King Moga was luling in the first 
century A D , in the same year as Gondopheines. 

Now, let us consider w hat these thiee lecoids — thePatika 
coppei -plate, the Mailiuia lion-capital, and tlie Amohini 
dydgajHifa slab — ha\e to tell us legaiding the succession 
of these Satiaps. Fiom the first ve leain that Patika 
was not }et invested wdth satiapal poweis in the year 78, 
when liis father, tlie Satiap Liaka-Kusulaka, was still 
alive. Fiom the Mathuia lion-capital we learn that, at 
the time it was insciibed, Patika had become ‘‘Great 
Satrap^’, that Rajuvula was also a “Gieat Satrap , and 
his son Sodasa only* Satrap”. And fiom the Amohini 
slab we leain that in the year 72, in which it is dated, 
Sodasa had become “ Great Satiap” in succession to his 
father Rajavula. Thus we have the following order of 
succession indicated in these records • — 

Liaka Kusulaka 

Pdtika — appioxmiately contempoiary with Rajuvula 

I I 

Alta = daughter Sodasa 
Khaiahostes * 

1 See Fleet, JRAS, October, 191$, p. 1009. 
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From this it followvs that if Liaka-Ku8iilaka was Satrap 
V in the year 78 of the era of 58 B.('„ Sodasa couhl not lmv(‘ 
been Great Satraj) in the yt‘ar 72 of the same era. In 
order to get over this difficulty Dr. Fleet, as stated ahovo, 
assumes the existence of two Patikas. But is it necessary 
to refer these dates to one and the same era, or to refer 
the year 78 of the Fatika platt‘ to an nnspecified (la? 
I hold that it is not. The new Tiixiia insenptitm pr()\es 
that the year 186 of that record is dated, pot in an 
unspecified era and during the reign of Azes, hut in the 
era founded by Azes himself, and, if we comi)an‘ tliis 
inscription with the Paiiku plate, we find that the uouls 
Mof/tisa {»ccuj>y the same position 
as the W(»rd in tlie new record. I/‘t us se(‘. 

therefons what the result will 1 h‘ if we refer the \ear 78 
of the Patikii plate to the r<*ign of Manes and the year 
72 of the Amohini slab to the era of Azes. 

According to the numismatic and other evidence fioni 
Taxila, 3Iam's or Moa immediately preceded Azes, and. 
as he must have enjoyed a faiily long ladgn, I place his 
accession ulKUit Do n.<\ 'Fhe year 7S of his i t‘ign, therefore, 
when Liaka-Kusuiaka \^as Satrap, will fall about 17 no 
The reigns of Patika and imfivnla we shall place loughl} 
f>etwwii 10 Ilf. and A.l>. 10, that of Sodasa after a i>. 10 
(the year 72 of the Amohini record falling in A.i). 15), and 
that of KharahostcH. say, AA). 80 45. This chronology 
neems to me l<» accord .satisfactorily with the numisuiatic 
evidence and all cI.hc that wc know^ al)ont the lineag‘ oi 
<hefte Swfriins- 
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The Date of Kanisuka 

Ml*. Marshal Ts vahiable paper will be welcomed by all 
scholars interested in the question o£ Kaniska. Archaeo- 
logical res^^arch is perhaps the only means whereby we 
may hope to obtain further evidence of the kind which 
renders argument superfluous. The facts now set forth 
by Mr. Marshall as outcome of his careful excavations at 
Taxila are of this order. Tlio archaeological stratification 
and the evidence of the coin-finds convey a lesson which 
renders comment superfluous. 

In the inscription which ]\rr. Marshall lias discovered, 
and which he now publishes with a complete decipherment 
and interpretation, there are naturally some points which 
seem open to discussion. Like all Kharosthi records, the 
inscription presents considerable difficulties as to reading : 
and tliese difficulties are increased by the fact that the 
letters are inscribed on the plate not in continuous lines, 
but in dots, some of which might very easily be overlooked, 
especially in cases like the present, where the surface 
had been much affected by chemical action. If we are 
able in almost all cases to recognize the correctness of 
the reading, this is due to the careful and ingenious 
methods employed in the decipherment. 

The following are some minor points where I should 
venture to suggest an alteration in the reading : — 

Line 1. Pratithaviia for pr ad istaoita. Since di and ti 
are of similar form, and in this inscription original t is 
not usually softened medially, the ti seems to have the 
preference ; but certainly the ak^ara as reproduced rather 
resembles dl As regaids sfa (!►) and tha (1), one can 
hardly doubt that the extension of the cross stroke, if it 
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is actually unmistakable, h clue to error on the pait of 
the en<]jraver. Pmfithariitt is, of <*ourse, the word 
invariably used in this connexion. 

Dhiira^akemt ‘ Here I should prefer to read Urasulcvd 
or Viimsalcena on the grotind that dh should not appeal 
in an Iranian name - the form also departs from that of 
the legular {?A in this insc! iption But. if this is so ♦} 
word will naturally mean “of TiaHa*', and will j(i\e the 
nationality (which, in fact, usuall}'' comes first), and not 
^ the name, of the donor In that case the personal name 
will Ikj Bahidia, for which, on the other hand, i1h‘ 
supposition of a national name ( Ikthllkena, “ of Balkh ' ) 
is certainly most plausible. 

I. 2, DhiUiphrinjnUrniH : I would read Vinjiaphria 
or Initaphno , re^ardin^ the name as a variant (»f 
ViyiduplKtrno t VndvpherreH^ Gondoplternes, etc. 

Vmdistonta : Head pvaiithnvito^ us in 1. 1. 

II. 4 5. Sadh ihono . This wcird must be some e<|ui\a]ent 

of “ fnendn/* or so/ni ya no m, “ comrades . 

as the second ok^am seems to me to be re, and the thud 
(dc^ara may be rcml as hoip instead of /u>, 1 can only 
Siigge^At mvihamno ^ sartdhdtut, * neighl>ours.” 

1. 5. yiiiHoe The analoj^y of othei similar d<matoiy 
inscriptions suggests a reading for yurntnuf^ 

The most important point in tlie paper is, of comse, 
connected wdth the word ai/(iHa in I 1. Mr. Marshall lias 
taken this a» the geiuti\e of Aya, which on the coins o 
Asses IH tlu 3 Prakrit equivalent of ius name, and ic 
interprets the genitive as meaning '*of tlm era of Azes 
The form presents no difliculty: the nature of 
equivalence of the y and the has been discussed m tms 
aournal for 1906 i^pp. 205, ii. 3, and 463). The use otOu 
genitive is, Jmwever contrary to the ustial 
(see Balder in Epigraphia Indica, iv, p* 56), 
regards such constructions as meaning itx the reigi 
the king in question. This objection is so 



it alone will deter many scholais from accepting 
Mr. Marsliall s view. Theie aie also two others, of which 
one, namely, the absence of any accompanying titles — in 
the Taxila plate the name Mogasa is accompanied by 
maharayasa maltumia^a — has been already noticed by 
Mr. Marshall himselt (p 976). The second is the co- 
existence of two eia'j in the same place, an unavoidable 
consequence, since the recoided 78 of the era of Moga 
wdll certaii^iy have been subsequent to the year 1 of that 
attributed to Azes. 

Accordingly, we aic strongly induced to look about for 
another possibility, or even — in spite of Mr. Marshalls 
care — another reading. To take ayasa as tlie equivalent 
of dryasya, a course which has been proposed, no one 
surely will consent. Can it, then, be a genitive of ay am 
in the sense of etasya, "'of this year” = “of the said 
year”? This will haidly commend itself, although 
a locative Ciammi from the same stem is cited by Pischel 
(Gramviatik tier PrakriUSprachen, § 429). If we could 
suppose the initial a to be an imperfect reading for we 
might conceive the word iyasa as a genitive of iyat in 
the sense in nhich it is frequently used with words 
denoting time. I cannot, however, give a vote for this 
interpretation, and I accordingly lea\e the matter where 
it is, only assenting to Mr Mai shall s view that, in case 
ayasa is really here the genitive of the name of Azes, 
Mogasa in the Taxila plate must be analogously 
interpreted. 

The number 136 invites to certain reflections. That 
the reign ot Gondopherues, whose twenty-sixth year 
corresponded to the year 103 of the era, ended before 
the year 122 is in itself probable, but it is also proved 
by the fact that in 122 another king, a Kushan, was 
ruling in the same region The present inscription, 
therefore, combines with that fiom Panjtar to prove that 
the era employed by Gondophernes (a baka era, as I have 
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suggested in this Journal, 1913, jx 037) was coiitiinn^d 
by the first Kushaiis at least as late as the years 122 
and 130. If (fondoj)hernes <lie(l about A.P. 50 aftrr 
forty years of rule, the year 130 would correspond to 
A.I). 50 -f 33 - 14 = rirca A.P. 70, which approximaies 
to A P. 78, tho beginning of tlie so-called SaLa <*ia 
And A.P. 78 -twenty-eight years after (Jondoplierru 
will be a Vfuy suitable <late for the death of Vinm- 
Kadpiii.se.s, who succeeded an octogenarian jn‘ybably soon 
after the death of ( rondophernes. This would the 
conuiiencement of Kaniska's reign, as ha.s been aigind 
above (1913, pp. 049 50), in A P. 78. We may iiigo 
further (l)that the ora of the Sukas, having been a<*tually 
einployefl 1/y the early Kushans, can have bt‘en oveilhiown 
only by the delinite instilutlon of a new era, vvliieh will 
naturally be the km)wn era of Kani-^ka : (2) tiail tli<‘ 
so-called Saka eia nmst have owed its institution to l la* 
intentional uliolition of a real Saka eia that is, to the new 
epoch of Kaaiska. 

On the other han<l, if I3G4- = \.P,78,the eomnieuec^iiKiit 
of the era is not n<\ 58, but a fe>v years earlier. If, how- 
ever, the + = 0, we arrive actually at It.r. 58. Although 
the era, which we know as the Maiava or Vikramu cm, 
dati^d, as I have endeavouted to show' above (pp 413 14) 
from the institution of rioii-kingly (oligarchical) niic iji 
Uyain, it is qtute conccivaUe that it was a conse(|uenc( 
of the foundation <»f the real Saka era and followed 
after only a short interval ; for the Sakas in ^piestion 
may have overturned a ruling dynasty in Uijaiu. 

A second important matter arising frotn this inseiiptioii 
is connected with the genitive Khufanasa.^ Here we lav^ 
an undeniable form from the stem Khu^a^i^ci , ami o 
extent the contentions of Baron von Stae - 
{miyra, pp. 79 scq. 764 scq.), denying ^j^ole 

name, must be regarded as overthrown. N 
case, however: the arguments adduced by ^ 
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Stael-Holstein to piove tliat KOPANO = kusdnu was 
propel ly a genitive retain their force, and it is possible 
to persist in the ^ie\^ which I have myself consistently 
upheld, and which is \eiy similar to that published by 
Professor Sten Konow (ZDAfG Ixviii, ^6), namely, that 
kii^dna w^as oiigmally a genitive pluial, meaning “ of the 
Kusas’', but acquned an adjectival employment and 
a conse([uent declension. Cases of such metaplasm are 
not unknown in language. 

Pei haps I may mention a few points in which 
Mr Marshall agrees with conclusions to which I have 
tnyself given expiession Such aie (1) the view that 
Kadphises was not a mere petty local luler (p 978), 
{2) that Gondophernes was the conqueror against whom 
Hermseus sought the protection of Kadphises (pp 979-81) , 
(3) the abundance of the coins of Kujula-Kadpliises 
within the confines of India (p 978 and n. 3) , (4) that the 
eia employed in the insciiptions of Gondopheines, Patika, 
and the Mathura satraps was a Saka era (pp. 97 6^7, 984-6 )^ 

We look forw’^ard eagerly to the publication of facsimiles 
of the new coins mentioned by Mr. Marshall The name 
Satavastra may peihaps be found to contain the same 
second element w’^hich appears in Kharaosta, unless it is 
rather vdstrci, “ held.” The Greek letters CAPHNA, 
which correspond to the name of Sapedana, include 
a form of fl, which is not Roman, but a cursive variant 
{existing already in a number of old Greek alphabets) of 
the (also ancient) r, found on the coins of Zeionises and 
elsewhere. 

Is it superfluous to mention that in this inscription we 
have the earliest example of Indian writing on silver, 
or precious metals generally ? Our museums preserve 
specimens to prove that the practice has endured down to 
modern times. Such scrolls were an expensive substitute 

1 On the other hand, I do not agree with the view (p. 985) that 
Kharaosta was a grandson (instead of a son) of KaSjuvula 
JRAS. 1914. 
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for those whisps of tuz-leaves as MasBon tonus 
them Autiqim, pp 60, 84, 94, 1 16), moan]n^ ol* 

birch-bark, tho scanty fragments of which are our eailiost 
remains of Indian manuscripts, 

F W, Thomas 


Thk Taxiia l\\s<'iuniON of thk \k\ii 136 
By the courtesy of Dr Mai shall I have nwived in 
ndMince a prcK)f of his paper on *“ The Date of^Kainsiika 
<p 973 al>o\e) and an invitation to wiite a note on it 
It will he a gn^at lelief when this matter can he s( tiled 
in any diicction. But I can only say foi th<^ pies<ut 
that Dr. 3faishairH case is not at all as plain to me «is it 
is to him His aiguiiient based on lus discoveiu s at ilie 
Clur Stfi[ia site depends on vk'wn alxait ait. and that is 
a difiicult subject, there Iwung so great a dneigeme of 
opinion among tlie authuriUes m that line. Ills aignmtnt 
based on his discoveries at the Hr-kap .site is lla 
arf/HUi^ntunt c.r n^hniho, which, however suggestive it 
may be, cannot 1 x 2 taken safely as conclusive A pointed 
illustiation of that is on record in connection with this 
same topic: in 1904 and again in 1908 it was asMittd 
confidently that tliere could not lx‘ a Kushan 
Vasishka, luthi*! l>t‘tween Kaiiiahka and Jluvislika <>» ‘dt(i 
the latter, Ix^caiise no coins of him had been lound hut 
tbongh the fact Htill remains that no coins of 3asiAdva 
have Wen found or at any rate recogni;5ed, in 19J0 th< 
was brouglit to light an iiiHcription which^ pioy^ 
undeniably that there was such a king between Kani^ i 


and Hnvishka. , 

The real interest of Dr. Marshalls paper lies, oi 

in the new inscription of the year 136 ^ i-eoid 

diwovered near the Wdr StOpa. This « tn-. 

in the noiih-west dmlocfc and the that it 

One point of interest in it is (see P- ^ ^ of 

endorses so dearly the other evidence that th 
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the race to which Kanishka and his connections belonged 
was Kush ana, Kushan, and presents the variant of that 
name, Khushdna, Khiishan (with hh instead of k), which 
we know otherwise only from coins of Kadphises I. 
Another is that, like the l^injtar inscription of the year 
122,'= A.i). 65 (sec pp. 372 above and 1002 below), it 
mentions a Kushan king without stating his naine.^ But 
the chief point in it is the way in which it is dated. 

According to Dr. MarshalFs figuring of the record it is 
dated thus : — 

sa 136 ayasa ashadasa masasa divase 15.^ 

He takes ayasa as the genitive singular of a name Aya, 
for which he substitutes Azes because there are well-known 
coins of two kings whose name is presented as Aya in the 
Kharoshthi legends on them, and as Azes in the Greek 
legends. And he gives the following translation : — 

“ in tlie year 136 of Azes, on the 1 5th day of the month 
of Ashadha.’' 

He takes this record as being dated in the year 136 of 
an era founded by Aya-Azes I (p. 976). He puts the 
beginning of the reign of Azes 1 and of his era close 
enough to n.c. 58 to allow us, without necessarily 
identifying this era with the Vikrama era, to take that 
year itself for practical purposes.^ And he thus places 
the record in A.D. 79 (p. 977). 

^ Dr. Marshall has quoted me (p. 977) as identifying the king of the 
Pan] tar record with Wemo-Kadphises. I said that he may be either 
WemO'Kadphises or Soter Megas, “the Nameless King” (this Journal, 
1913, p. 1011). Dr, Marshall seems to prefer to identify him with 
Kozoulo-Kadphises, "who was reigning, according to him, in a.d. 65 and 
79. It is only a question of how the date may be found to fit in best. 

“ For the sake of simplicity I substitute 136 for the 100 20 10 4 1 1 of 
die original, and 15 for 10 4 1. 

® This idea, that there were two eras, beginning in and about 
B.c. 58, is not new : it is part and parcel of an almost unintelligible 
desire to try to interpret the early Indian records by means of any 
t* fli'f thflo thft w<=*n-e«l“blishftd Indian ones. 
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Now, the immediate predecessor of Az§s I (p. 979) was 
a king whose name w^as Moa according to the Kharoshthi 
legends on his coins and Manes according to the Greek 
legends on them. Dr. Marshall follows ‘‘ the most 
orthodox view (p, 984), which identities with Moa-Maue.s 
a king whose name is presented as Moga in the leconl on 
the Patika copper-plate ", that is, the Taxila plate which 
is dated in “the year 78” of some reckoning which it 
does not specify.^ He puts the initial date of jyioa-Maucs 
in or about Hx\ 9o (p, 086). He takes the year 78 of tlie 
Taxila plate as the year 78 of the reign [?oE an era] 
of Moa-Maues, beginning in n.a 95.- And he thus places 
this last-mentioned record in n.C. 17. 

The [>osition in which this combiimiion lands us is as 
follows: — In B.c. 96 there began an oi*a of Maues, whicli 
was still in use in ii(\ 17 : nevertheless, Azes I. the 
successor of 3fau6s, started in a<;. 58 a new era, which 
was still in use in A.D. 79: and .so the two eras, in use hy 
the same dynasty, ran on alongside of each other for at 
any rate forty-one yeai’S, down to lie. 17. Coninieiit on 
this seems nnnecessarv. 


* I do not sliaro in thb *‘mo8t ortluKlox view^': see my reinuiks in 
this Journal, 1907* p. 1023 ; 1913, p. 1000 ; ami p. 707 above. Tlie 
grounds put forwarri for the identification of the two persons are Imo.— - 
(1) Tfua, if it is not made, then Moa-MauCs has no inscriptions and 
Moga has no coins. A weaker reason than thi.s could hardly be thought 
of. That the word Moga is merely a dialectical variant of Moa. 
This is l>Ased on the point that a medial single g between two v owe s 
was liable, like other single consonants m »tandiiig, to disappear. 
Blit not by any means has every such g di«ap|>^red. And in any 
circafitstaiices, identity of name does not establish identity 
FturUier, if Moa-Maui^ was also known as Moga, then how is it »a 
variiutt Mc^a has not been found on any of his coins, which ait o ^ 
leai^ sixteen diierefit types T Also, it is to be borne in imud, 

said on a previous occasion, that the form presented m t le ^ 
on the Taxila plate may qnite possibly stand for Mqgga (wi 
00 ), which coiiM not poasibly be even the same name wi th M • 

* Mil actual is the reign of MauSs (p »»»)• 

only asMdgos Airty'Seven years 9^1^) for Manes 

I inte timt he mimt memi m ** w” of 
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Now, the record on tlie Taxila copper-plate is dated 
thus : — 

saiiivachharaye aihasatatimae 78 niaharayasa mahaiii- 
tasa Mogasa Paneniasa masasa divase paihchame 5.' 

Dr. Marshall has said quite rightly that the words 
mogasa and ayasa have the same relative position in 
the two records. But his interpretation of the passages, 
taking one as meaning “in the year 78 of [the era of] 
Moga,” anti the other as meaning “in the year 136 of 
[the era of J Ay a,*’ is wrong. 

As I pointed out long ago in respect of the Taxila 
plate,^ the word mogasa is dependent, not on what stands 
before it but on what follows it, and the record says : — 

“ In the seventy-eighth year, 78 : on the fifth day, 5, of 
the month Paneina of the great king, the great 
one, Moga.*’ 

In just the same way, in this new inscription the word 
ayasa (if, for the present, we accept the word itself and 
the meaning given to it by Dr. Marshall) is dependent 
on what comes after it, not on what is before it; and 
what the record says is : — 

“(/ti) the year 3 36: on the day 15 of the month 
Ashadha of Aya.” 

Even if tlie words mogasa and ayasa stood before the 
statement of the years, so that the translations would 
actually be “in the year 78 of Moga” and “(m) the year 
136 of Aya,’' these records would still, on the analogy 
of every known early Indian record, place Moga in the 
year 78 and A3^a in the year 136 of some era or eras not 
founded by them. Compare on this point the words of 
Professor Biihler, who edited the Taxila plate : he said : ^ — 

^ Here, again, for the sake of simplicity I substitute 78 for the 20 20 
20 10 4 4 of the original, and 5 for 4 1. 

2 This Journal, 1907, p. 1014. 

® Epi. Ind,y vol. 4, p. o6. 
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“ The year 78 is, of course, not tlmt of the reign of Muga, 
but of the era which he used/’ Coinjmre also records 
in which the name of the king actually does stand 
before tiie year; we liave such inslanc<‘s us;— (D^ln 
the j'ear 51 of the great king, the son of iiio gods, 
Huveshka;”^ — (2) **{ln) the j^ear 80 of the great king 
VasudCna In the seventy-second year, 72, of 

the king, the Mahakshatrnpa, Rudravarman ; ^4) in 

the ninety-sixth iiugmenling-victory-and-reign-^'car of tlie 
groat king of kings, the glorious Kujnaragupta "/ No 
one has ever suggested either that any of tln^se kings, 
Huvishka, Vasudeva, Kmlravarinnn, and Kuiunraguptci, 
founded an era, or even that they reigio d for 51, 80, 72. 
and 96 years : the staiennuits simply place tho records 
containing them in their reigns, and in respecti\cly the 


years 51, 80, 72, and 9t5 t)f the eras iiM*d by them; and 
only the same interpretation would be justiliahle in respeci 
of the twoTaxila records, even if the words in them stood 
iu that same order. It may l>e added that tin* Hindus 
never connected an individual name with any oi then 
reckonings until a quite late iime (the tenth century 
as far as we can trace this detail), when they inventid 
first king VikramAditya and then king J^rtlivtdiana as the 
founders of tlic eras of H.c. 58 and aj>. 78. 

The idea that the Taxila plate of ihi* year 78 indicates 
an era of Moga wt%H first propounded (as far as J can find) 
in 1886 by Gaitlm-r,^ an expert in coins hut not en 
epigraphisi. It was taken over in 1890 by Cunninghuni, 
who can liardly be classed as a skilled epigraphisl. - n(^ 
in circumstances which are beyond my compn^ jen. ^ ^ 

* badem. List of tho Br&bml ItisoHptionti, M,, vol. 10, 

Ko. 

» INd., No* 60 * * jtJm. ^ 

^ Kklhorn. List of loircnpHons of Northern I 

voL Bf »p|)emiix, Ko. . India, introti., 

* €0im 0/ ihf Ortek owd Sayfhic King$ q/ 
p.40. 

* Ckfim 0/ih€ Saka$, p* 22. 
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it was accepted by Bhagwanlal Indraji, as edited in 1894.^ 
But, Math the exception of the last-mentioned scholar, 
I do not know of anj^one, ranking as an authority on 
inscriptions, Mdio has endorsed it : and Buhler's words, 
written in 1895 or 1896 and quoted by me above, were 
of course a protest against it. It is most unfortunate that 
it should have been revived now, in propounding a similar 
idea in connection with Azes I on an equally illusory 
basis. 


My preceding remarks are made on the understanding 
that the word next after the year in this new record 
of the year 136 reallj’^ is ayasa and means “of Aya'k 
Even if that is the case, the record does not speak of 
an era of Aya, but di^^tinctly places this Aya in the 
year 136 of an uiispecitied era founded by someone else, 
and tends, in fact, to mark him as the Kushan king to 
whom it refers in line 3. 

But is that the proper treatment of the word at all ? 
I doubt it. And Dr. Marshall himself lias pointed out 
(p. 976) a very sound objection, namely, “the absence of 
any royal titles attached to the name of Azes.’' From tlu^ 
vast mass of inscriptional material vdiich is now available 
I cannot quote a single record in which the name of 
a real king,^ whether living or dead at the time of the 
record, — or even of any oflScial, — is mentioned in such 
a connection without some title or another. And for 
this reason, if for no other, I am of opinion that the M’^ord 
ayasa does not give a proper name. 

What would stand most naturally here is a genitive 
singular in apposition to the immediately following word 
ashadasa. But even such a word is not found in ayasa : 
and we must consider now what may be the original word 

^ This Journal, 1894, p, 563. 

^ I mean, of course, excluding the fictitious Vikramaditya and 
SalivAhana. 
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wMeh eould be presented to ns wongly under this guise 
in the figuring.^ 

By the rery simple alteration of Dr. Marshairs 7 , a, 
to ^ — (done by merely finding one more punctured 
dot and making a connecting line to it from the bottom 
of the a ), — we could get the word eyam, = etanya, 
‘'of this”.® But the resulting sense, “of this montli 
Ashadha ”, hardly seems appropriate, even if the form is 
admissible (which seems doubtful) for the dialect of this 
record. 

Now, at the time of this record, — in a.d. 79~80 
according to Dr. MarshalFs opinion and my own ; and 
some three centuries before the introduction of the Greek 
astronomy, — the Indian calendar was regulated by mean 
or uniform instead of true time. The intercalation of 
months was governed by a hard and fast rule. Accordin^^ 
to the Jydtisha-V^daiiga the fixed intercalated inontlis 
(one half-way through the five-years cycle, and the other 
at the end of it) came next after Ashadha and Pausha, 
and so would be a second Ashadha and a second Pausha, 
And this, in rny opinion, very possibly explains the 
record. 

Without stating any reasons for the question, I asked 
Sir George Grierson to tell me what would be, in his 
opinion, the north-west form of the Sanskrit dviiiya, 


* I am not to be taken as depreciating in any way I>r. Marslmll’s 
figuring of the record : it is an admirable piece of work. But we have 
to bear in mind (1) that, the dimensions of the scroll lieing by 
we have before us a full-size figuring, showing a quite small original 
lettering : (2) that, as JDr. Marshall has told ns, the figuring is not 
a mechanical facsimile, but is the result of drawing by hand : (Jl) that 
dn ^ original scroll the lettering was done, not by continuous strok(3s 
as in the figuring of it, but in punctured dots : and (4) that the lettering 
was covert by a metallic efflorescence which had to be removed hy 
cleaiiing as far as possible before it could be deciphered at aU. In such 
circumstances it is hardly possible that the reading and figuring can be 
absolutely correct all through : and there are, i» fact, places in which 
the figuring i&s certainly wrong, unless Ibe ori^nal itself has mistakes. 

* Pischel, Ommm&M der Pr&knt'>Spw § 
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^ second \ for a Kharoshthi record of the fiist century 
A.D. ; inviting his attention, at the same time, to the 
Prakrit foims fe^a, bia, hlya} and asking wliether h%ya^ 
v\ya, would be admissible. His answer is* — ‘Judging 
from the modern Noith-West languages, the North-West 
Prakrit for dvxtlya must have been vviya or vvlya, or 
something of that sort Cf Sindhi bb^yo or bbtjd, ‘ second 
Lahnda bbeyd, ‘ anolljer ' , Kashmiri btya, ‘ another 
. . . Sindhi often preserves words in forms older than 
those found in other North-Western languages.” Since 
a double vv would of course be written in Kharoshthi by 
the single r, this gives exactly the word that is wanted^ 
viyosa * and it is got by simply altering Dr Mai shall’s 
7 , a, into VI (by finding two more dots and making 
the connecting lines) . which is quite justifiable in view of 
the nature of the original lettering and the figuring of it. 
And this may quite well be the solution of the matter , 
namely, the text should be taken as . — 

sa 136 viyasa ashadasa masasa divase 15 : 
tire year 136 * on the day 15 of the month the 
second (i e intercalated) Ashadha ” 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Marshall may see his way tc 
giving us, by some means or another, an exact facsimile 
of at any rate that piece of the scroll which contains thi^ 
particular word. But in any case, whatever may be the 
ultimate settlement of this detail, the fact stands that 
this record does not set up an era of Aya (Azes I). So far 
as this record and that on the Taxila copper-plate go 
there is no evidence, and no sound reason for thinking 
that there ever was either an era of Azes I or an err 
of Mau6s. The chronological structure built up on the 
basis of that idea falls at once. 

J. F. Fleet. 


* Pibchel, op. cit , §§ 165, 449. 
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The name Kushan 

Baion A \on iStael-Holstein has |xi\en afc p 754 ahovi* 
Another paper in suppoit of his contention that ilie Jonjr 
fetandin^ use of the name Kxishan, Kushan, fui the laee to 
which Kanishka and his connections belonejcd, should lx 
laid a&kle in fa\our of a new appellatum, Kiisha oi Ku^a 
set up by him As legaids one basis of his theoi\ it 
does not seem iiectssai\ to de\oto anv inou* spuie to tlu 
Chinese tianslation ol tlie Suiialainkaia and tfa* Tib( tan 
\eision of the MahHirijcik«unkalekha The point tint 
these two w^oiks contain a mistake in the passij^i^s wlnth 
aie lelied on bj* the Baion, and the su^ijestions wliuh 
ha\e Ix'en made to account lot the mistake ha\e not 
originated wnth me aiud, whatevei may lx tliiM^xplanatiou 
of that detail, these "^iiteiaiN compositions uwtn it \\t 
lia\e befoie us laithful u pieseiitations ot tlie on^inal 
texts, without an\ enois intUKluced h\ cop\ists) lKn< no 
piactical \alue against tlie distinct insiiiptional uid 
numismatic evidence that the name is Kusliana, Kushan 
I pass on to the insciiptions and coins alnmi whnh in 
view of tlie imiuie oi the Barons new aiguiunit^ n JS 
necessaiy to make some uioic lemaiks 

The Mat inscription 

My leniarks alxiut this lecoid (p alx)\t) ^h> not 
hinge in any way on what is implied in accusing nn 
** assuming damage to the btone in the most m\i'>oiuni 
place'* (p. 755) as a leference to the facHimk at p d/S 
will show', the 8ton<* is actually veiy much damaged both 
theie and in many other places 

This recoid, of a king whose name is illegible as cm o^ 
the lesults of that damage, gives to that king 
titles: — MahAr^jo, “great king", Rajatnajo, ova 
of kings " ; D^vaputro, “ son of the gods 
KushA^aputro. 
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In order to find here the use of a name Kusha, the 
Baron wished at first (p. 87, note 1) to read the last title 
as Kuahdnuputro , setting up a hybrid compound, tljp 
first member of which would be Kushamt for the foreign 
genitive plural Ktislidnu, and the second the ordinary 
Indian word meaning ‘ son Finding that that cannot be 
done, he now seeks to get at the same base in another 
way by leading (p 755) K'itshdnam putro\ setting up 
thus a purely Indian expiession, in which he would 
recognize the separate Piakrit geniti\e pluial of Kusha, 
and justifjdng that by claiming that there is a distinct 
dot (meaning an auasvdra) above the syllable na} 

Much may be done with the help of the imagination in 
dealing with recoids which aie as much damaged as this 
one is. But, in the first place, I saj’ again that the back 
of the squeeze, vhicli is still before me, shows that we 
cannot lead nam^ any more than uu as was originally 
proposed by the Baron Tlic maiks over and around the 
na, which are matched by similai marks in many other 
places in the record, are due, here as there, either tc 
damage to the stone or to natuxal dents in it, and do not 
include anything that vvas intended to be an anubvdra. 
The sjdlable is na, and nothing else. 

And take the matter on simple lines of common sense. 
The constiuctiou with a sepaiate genitive would be 
altogether out of place in such a list of titles. And the 
composer of the record was quite aware of that. In the 
preceding title, “ son of the gods he has ^ ery naturally 
and properly giv en, not devdnam puiro, but deva-putro. 
If he had been using a base Kusha, he would have given 
the fourth title as Kusha-putro. But he has actually 
given Kushava-putro ; in which he lias used distinctly 

^ The *^ip8tsi>ima verba of an authority (Dr, Vogel) to which the 
Baron refers in note 2 on p. 754 as supporting his proposal are simply ; 

“It 18 tiue that there is a depression which might be takeivfor an 
ctmiavdra, but this part of the stone is damaged to such an extent that 
it may iust as well be casual.” 
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the base Kiishamt, exactly analogous to his use of Uh^ 
base diva in dem-putro. 

The title is — 

Kushana-putio 

‘ son or descemlant of the Kushanas, ’ 

The Paujtar inscription 

The Baron has certainly not Wn fair to this u(ui(l 
I suggested (p 872) that that was a lesult f)i Jns not 
knowing the oiiginal liguiing of it, which 1 tlioii 
reproduced in the plate at p 878 But it steins that 
iny chaiitabie supposition was wiong The Baion did 
know' that tiguiing, but he ‘ignoied ' it tp 758)’ 

As regaids his next leinniks, 1 am not lesponsihlt ioi 
the fact that Sn A thimnngham — (who, it wni^t Ik 
reiiiembeied (halt wnth this msohI in 1854 18()8 and 
1875* wdien not so \ery inucli was known about tin 
Kharoshthl characteis and the Indian dialect foi wliitli 
they w'cie used) — failed to dtcipliei the woid at tin tud 
of tlie tiist line. ^ 

That wroid is one of three sjllubles^ As I ha\( said 
(p. 372), the first two syllables are unniistakal>)\ i(f/o, 
and the original figunng — (the )at(‘r ont 
substantially, but is not so complete luuiO- makes it 
a moral ccitainty that the third, which is dama^Ml ^\as 
mi. And so we have the <|uit<» natural and appiopnatt 
expression — 


^ The lefeumes are/fur ISfM, JAfeH, 25 705, and piatc, 4 loi 
1H63, 145, 150 , and fm 1875. AHb 5 61, ami plate H> 

^ Tlie Baum »aja deea not e\eiii mention the thinl 

This iH in a way coirect ; at any rate for C*mniwghRin’« reinui Ks in / 
when he only a|»eeulat(d to the vainca of (he fiiwt two syllA 
he was then frying to 6nd a king’a name Hut in the 
there’M ith, as alao m the eai het one* he dmtinotly shoi^ t d thr( c ^ t 
It IS impoastble to say why he did not try to decipher the 
* They were actually read by Cunningham as ^*'*^**V^\ ' tment 
hemiaifon, when he dealt with tins record tiist, in 1854, i« hi 
1*^ ft. ^ 'hi#*h (he W 1,'^ > ** io*noi*iM4 
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maharayasa Gusbanasa rajami : 
ill the reign of the great king the Gushana/’ 

There is one more remark to be made about this record. 
As I have already said (p. 372), the oiiginal stone is not 
forthcoming now, and we are dependent on the two tigurings 
of it given by Sir A. Cunningham. Those figurings are 
hand drawn, like so many others of that time. It did not 
need the remark made by the Baron, and the two samples 
given by Jiim from the ManikiMa inscription (p. 759 and 
note 1), to impress upon us that hand-drawn figurings 
are not as reliable as mechanical facsimiles. This is 
well known to all epigraphists. But wdien, as m this 
case, nothing else is forthcoming, w’-e must do our best 
with the liand -drawn figurings. And in favour of these 
two there is this to be said : they are so good that every 
syllable (except the last one), of at any rate tlie fiist line 
can be read without the slightest doubt ; and they were 
made at a time when there was no preconceived view as 
to the possible bearing of the record, and so nothing tc 
lead to the figurings being in any way even unconsciouslj 
influenced. 

The Manikiala inscription 

The reading given by me from this record (p. 373), viz. — 
Gushana-vasa-saiiivardhaka : 

“ an increaser of the Gushana race,” 
is not a reading invented by me, tliough that might well 
be thought from the Baron's wwds on p. 757. Excepi 
that, for reasons given, I substitute na for na^ I hav€ 
simply followed the reading laid down by M. Senart and 
Professor Liiders. 

The Baron originally sought (p. 84) to read the firsi 
term of this expression as Gushann, = Guslidnu] thus 
finding here, again, the foreign genitive plural of a base 
Gusha, ~ Kusha. Now% as judged by his reference tc 
what he would like us to accept as the reading in the 
Mat inscription, he seems to seek (p. 768) to find the same 
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base Gusha by substituting here, also, the Prakrit genitive 
plural Gii^hanam, = Gushditain, 

But, iu addition to the fact that the actual syllabl<* Is 
no more naia or narn than it is ')iu or me, either term, 
Gushdnii or Giishdnuw, is equally inappropriate. In 
Pnxkrit, as much as in Sanskrit, sindi an expression as 
ramm-samrardhakd requires befoie it. not a sepiuMt 4 ‘ 
genitive, but a base in composition with it. Ami what 
the composer of the record has given us is the base 
Gmliiina, which means (according to the fthaioshtln 
spelling) Gdshann, = Kashdmt ^ 

The coins of Kadphises I 

The Baron complains (p. 755) that I hav c not noticed 
at all his argument based on th<* coins of Ko/oiilo- 
Kadphises, otherwise known as Kadphises I, and that 
Mr. Allan has dismissed it \eiy biietly. When I found 
that Mr, Allan, too intended to comment on the ikiroiis 
views, I was glad enough to have space by having 
this detail to him. He has said mucli more about it 
(pp. 406-8) than the short remark which tlie Baion has 
quoted: and in my opinion he has saul all tluji v\«s 
necessary. However, 1 will achl a brief reiiiaik In wa} 
of a summaiy. 

In the Kharoshtlii legends on some <»! these ctuns tie 
Baron has proposed to read accoiMiing to Ins oiigiual case 
Ktinhium, for Kv^hdun (p. 85), and according to his latir 
case Kunhitnam, for Kit^htunm (p. 757), as, lesptctnol} , 
the foreign and the Prakrit genitive plural of hi^ 
desiderated base Kienha. The same piincipJes of undiug, 

* Mr. Pargiter has proj)ose<l (f»p. 050, above) to rend 

to find here Ouftkano^ a<» the foteigii nominative singulai of 
Omham, - Kmhdna, iwecl, in ioieigii faahion, insUtu o 

base, a» the first member of the compound. As he has said (p^ 
note 1), his reading would strengthen the case which I support ^ 
rate it would not help the Baron view. But I regret to have 
that, for reasons already given (p* 573, and note 2)^ I cannot agie 
him : I retain the belief that the syllable is pa. 
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applied to the legends on the coins of another ruler, 
Pakores,^ would give us the truly remarkable titles — 
maharnjti and rujutiruju^ 
or maharawjaTfi and rawiamtiramjam, 
instead of the ordinary — 

maharcfja and rajatirnja, 

which are yielded by those legends when read on sensible 
lines. This point, I think, may be left at that, without 
any further comment. 

The Shaonano shao coin-legend 

Certain coins of Kanishka bear a leo^end which runs 
thus : — 

Shaonano shao Kaneshki Koshano : 

‘‘ Kings of kings, Kanishka, the Kushan.” ^ 

This arrangement and interpretation of the legend are 
not new ones, put forward by me and endorsed only by 
Mr. Allan, as might well be thought from the Baron’s 
remarks (p. 759 f.). They are the standing treatment 
of it, always accepted until tlie Baron came forward to 
dispute it. 

In his desire to find here, again, the use of a base 
Kiislid, the Baron wdslies to persuade us (pp. 83, 759) 
that the legend begins with Koshano ; and that this word 
is a genitive plural (instead of a nominative singular), 
dependent on shaonano shao. 

Now, the Baron admits (p. 759) tliat I have established 
the fact that substantial parts of the general design nearly 
always separate the woids Koshano and shao7iano on the 
coins in question. And he admits also that this fact would 
indeed favour the accepted arrangement of the legend, 

^ Whitehead, Coim in the Panjah ' M meum^ vol. 1, plate 16, No. 76; 
and see p. jio6, note 2. Compare Gardner, CoinB of the Greek and Scythic 
Kings of Bactria and India, plate 23, fig. 8. 

2 The legend is in Greek characters, cursive ; and the omicron in it 
represents an u, as it so often does in the Greek transliteration of Indian 
names, etc* 
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finpported by me, and militate a^jiiinst the new one projjosi^d 
hy him, if [he says] it eould be proved that the parts of 
the general design constituted on the coins of ilie ju ried 
anytliing like marks of punetualion.” Jlut he get s on to 
ask: — ‘'But can such anile ho proved?" A little real 
study of coins would, I think, have given the Baron Uie 
answer to this question, and liave resbhcul some other 
doubts which he has. 


It can hardly be denied, 1 imagine, that e\eiy eoiji- 
legend, like any otlier sentence winch is not eithei 
nonsense or a riddle, must begin with some pariiculai 
word, and cannot he read Imphazard from any point in it, 
also, that it would not b(* altogether a senseless j>i*om(liiig 
for the designer of a coin to ensure that there sindl he no 
doubt as to what is intended to be the tirst woid ol his 
legend. And a glance through the plat«‘s in (ianlmrs 
Catalogue — or through those in Whiltdiead's Catalonue — 
will show that the designers of the coins K'pivMiitod 
therein did in many cases mark distinctiy the l>eginnin^ 
of their legends. They did so in more ways than on(‘ 
But we are concerned lierc only with ihc means iidoi)t<d 


by the designers of the (*oinH of tin* Kanislika s(‘iios, 
including those of Huvishka and Vasudeva. 1 hau' 
figui'cd se\e« obverses of this series in the plate at ]>. d<8 
al>ove. These are not exceptional instances : the\ aif 
typical ones, representing the wdiole series of the coins 
bearing the fthammno shao legend. They show that the 
designers of these coins kept steadily in f ^ 

desimbility of marking the beginning of the legeiit , 
that they did it by putting a spac^e, filled witfi a 
part of the general design, between the last wok anc 
first. They show also that, wdule the 
thought it good, whether from an artistic <u 
<!Oiuinon-sense iM>int of view, to present the ns 
of the legend without any division of it, the ich 
legend was subordinated to the treatment o J 
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design, so that any other word of it < — even the king's 
name — might be divided at any place that should be 
found convenient.^ 

That gives the ansvver to the Baron's question: the 
coins themselves pro\e the lule that he wants. It also 
answejs anotlier question laised by him in bringing into 
this matter another legend which has nothing to do with 
it, but which happens to illustiate lurther my lemaiks: 
he asks ^(p 759): — “Do not the kings legs, wdiich 
generally sepaiate Koshano from shaonaTio, stand between 
the iota and the laonhda (m basileon) on some coins of 
Kaniska (cf. Whiteliead, pi xx, No 4) 

Certainly they do and why should they not ^ The 
coin to wdiich the Baion lefeis is not unique, and has 
nothing extraoidinary about it* it is one of the series for 
wliich see also Whitehead, plate 17, No. 53; Gaidner, 
plate 26, figs. 1, 2, 3, and Cunningham, Coins of the 
Kiishans, plate 16, figs 1,3, 5, 11 These aie the coins 
of Kanishka, with tlie Helios, Hephaistos, Salene, and 
Nanaia leveises, which have on the obveise a Gieek 
legend in Greek uncial chaiacteis The legend is — 
Basileus basiJeon Kaneshkou. 

In each case it begins at the top, on the liglit (like the 
legend on the coins B, 1 and 2 in the plate at p 378 
above), behind the head of the spear in the kings left 
hand, and ends at the top, on the left (like that same 
legend), in front of his helmet , the beginning of it being 
thus clearly marked here, again, by a substantial part of 
the general design intervening betw’^een tlie first and last 
words. On all these coins the word hasileOn, at the 
bottom, is divided by the king’s legs between the iota and 

^ The same practice, of maiking the beginning of a legend by placing 
a*8ubstantial pai t of the general design between the last word and the 
first, and of subordinating other parts of the legend to the design, can 
be traced also on coins of other lands and othei times : it is found e\"en 
on our own coinage of a quite recent date. 

jiiAS. 1914. 
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lambda, just as on the coin B, 2 the name Kaneddi at 
the bottom, is divided k-tween the alpha and nn h\ il„. 
legs and tlie altar. And it was so dn ided kcanse it w is 
only the middle woid in the legend, and it was louml 
convenient to suboidinate the tieatincnt of i( to the 
treatment of the gineial di sign 
The Kushan coin-leguid in whicii we aie inten sttd is 
marked distinctly as beginning with t^huvmino and u.dm^ 
with AWmno not even the liuinouncement by ■ a wtlf 
kndnn anthoiity on Indian minnsiiiatics” which (lu 
Baion has cited so hoiuiuliy on p 7(i0. can shake this 
position Foi the lest no doubt much may be dom m 
the speculative line with the Iittlo-known sjntav (su 
p 7«0 note) of a language alxmt which not nimh nioi. is 
known than alxiiit its syntax But in vuvv oi all the 
other evidence AWin HO Xndiuuit (In last vvoid of tie 

legend cannot Ikj the genitive pliiial of a Imse Kiidni 
dependent on the opening teiHi ihaotiaiio diim lioiii 
which in the const luetioii of thcsintence it issipaiitid 
by the piopei name of Kauishka oi of Huvislika oi 
^ Ssudeva as tlie ease may be it can onl)r bt llu 
nominative singular of a base Kudmit in n))positi(m 
with the pioper name. 

Miscellaneoiu remarks 

In note 2 on p To'I, the Baton has coniplaimd tint no 
notice has been taken of his suggestion that (vidnici m 
favour of the name Ixnng Kusha, Ku»a, instead of Kushan 
is to be found in the term Kuiadvipa, winch is tl» uaiiu- 
ineaning “the AitAO-grass island”, of one of the libulous 
zones, each se[>aratcd from the next one b}"^ an ocean 
which the Hindu ideas of geography placed rouml outsuh 
Jambudvipa, “the rose-apple-tree island ” (India; and tlu 
Lava^iasarandra or “ ocean of salt ’’ which suiroundcd d 
This seemed, and still seems, too trivial to call for au> 
discussion. 
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As to a remark made by the Baron on p. 760, 1 have 
not, the slightest wisli, nor, I understand, has Mr. Allan 
(see p. 403), to deny that the expression Kubdn Wi, taken 
as Persian and treated on “purely philological grounds”, 
can be translated by “ king of the Kus or Kusas But, 
as Mr. Allan has indicated, the Baron’s mistake has been 
in starting with that, at the wrong end, instead of 
examining first the contemporaneous evidence of the 
inscriptioi^ and coins, which lead distinctly to the result 
that KdSdn Sdh means “tlie Ktisan king 

As regards a remark made by the Baron in note 1 on 
p. 762, I am not responsible for the translation of the 
Tibetan work dealing with Li-yul, Khotan. I believe 
that that translation is right. But it does not matter 
a jot for our present purposes whether that work does or 
does not speak really of “Kanivshka AND the king of 
Guzan The important point is that it presents the 
transliterated form Gn-zan,y^\\\(:^^, like the Chinese Kuei- 
shuang, can only indicate a name Gushan, = Gushan. 

As regards the Baron’s closing sentences, I think that 
any reader of his papers and mine will agree that it is 
his novel view, not the long-standing one that I support, 
which is so dependent on assumptions. But the question 
passes now beyond the vsphere of assumption and argument. 

We have now a new item of evidence in the inscription 
of the year 136 recently discovered by Dr. Marshall at 
Taxila : and this in fact clinches the matter. In line 3 
(p. 976 above) we have the clause — 

maharajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa Khushanasa 
aroga-dachhinae : 

“ for the bestowal of good health upon the great king, 
the over-king of kings, the son of the gods, the Khusha^a.” 

No amount of ingenuity can find here in Khushai^a 
an equivalent of Kumn Sdh, or take the word as anything 
but the genitive singular of a base Khushana, = Khushdiia. 
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The upshot of the matter is simply that the nauio of 
Kaiiishka's race was Kmhdna. Kushan.with the occasional 
variants Uunham, Guslmu, ami Khu^lidua, Khushan. 

J. F. Flli/l 


Malava-gaka-sthiti 

Dr. J. F. Fleet, commentinj^ {mjiva, pp, 745-7) ii])on 
luy note conceniiiiij the above expie^sion, adieus to hi^ 
‘‘original interpretation of it tvvenly-iive yea i> ago and 
maintains that ‘the word (jamt means simply ‘atiibc 
not ‘tribal constitution, i e. eiiil>odinteni as a tnlx 
He does not, however. ref4‘r to tie* authorities iie nti^^md 
in the note or support the statement concerning tbo 
meaning hy any (HmfirmatioiiH. 

Jn ortho* to put tin' diff’erenct^ of view in a poinU'd 
manner, it might be c<»nveident to alfiiin that <nimi 
never and in no place has the meaning “tiil)c but 
unfortunately, the vvoitl “tribe” is itself ambignou*- and 
vvt‘ might be led into misumlerstandings not gcnnanc io 
the point at issue. So much, however, may -ahlv 
said, that the meaning “tribe” is ijpt. to niv Knnwlidije 
giv^en by any of the dietionaries. Sanskrit oi Kumpan, 
although the word is treated with sutlicient cNjdHitucss 
by most of them. 

The ordinary senses ascribetl to the word b} ludian 
lexicographers are: (1) a collection or group 
mmitha) of animate or imiuimate things ; (2) t be io’lowing 
of Hiva; ^ HulKlivisiou of guhna, itsell a di\J‘^e)n oi 
squad, it* an army. 

* Jn Huddhist WTitings i/atja denotes a groiijs 
quorum, something intermediab'^ betw<*en the SangbA an^ 
the individual monk; see, for example, the 
Professor Oldenbergs edition of the 

Among the Jains also the woitJ was a teclnnea ^ > 

meaning according to the Abhidhruia^rajeru r» ^ 
pafi3fMpekt&^(^ (Jt/nekakuldnd/iii^ sadhUnd'rii 
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‘‘ a group of Sadhus, of different successions, standing in ^ 
relation to one another,” and according to Professor Jacobi, 
not inconsistently ('* Sacred Books of the East,” vol xxii, 
p. 288, n. 2), “ the school which is derived from one 
teacher.” 

If we turn to writers dealing with legal and con- ^ 
stitutional matters, we find Professor Foy {Die Kdnigliche ^ 
Geivalt, p. 20, n. 1) giving the meaning “village assemblies”, 
while Processor Jolly {Redd und Side, p. 136) has “ Orts- 
ausschtisscn oder Gerichten” (“local committees or courts”). 
Dr. Fleet himself has doubtingly rendered gana-srestha by 
“ leader of an assemblage ” {Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, iii, p. 291, and n. 3). In the Mahdhharata, 
according to Professor Hopkins, “ we find corporations 
of every kind, under the name of gana'’ (J.A.O.S. xiii, 
pp. 81~2). The Arthasdsira (c. 24, p. 60) speaks of ganas 
of workmen {Jcdru) and artisans {iilpi). ' But, of course, 
it is in connexion with tribal names, such as Malla, 
Yaudheya, and Malava, that the implication of the term 
specially concerns us. Belying upon the evidence 
adduced by Professor Rhys Davids {Buddhist India, 
pp. 17 sqq.) and Mr. Jayaswal {An Introduction to 
Hindib Polity, pp. 3 sqq.), I represented the ganas as 
denoting “[ruling] aristocracies”; and it is here that 
I find room for the ambiguity, since an aristocracy 
might in such a case be also a “tribe”. 

It should be observed that the existence of a ga)ia in 
this sense does not necessarily imply the absence of 
a king, whether hereditary or temporary, and in the 
important chapter of tlie Mahdhhdraia (xii,. 107) which 
treats of the matter the coexistence of a king is the case 
contemplated. The king must not consult with the whole 
gana, but w'ith the chiefs {mukhya) : the strength of 
a gramJt is union, and its weakness dissension. But, when 
coins are issued by the authoiity o£ a gaTUi (which is the 
:knase with the Yaudheyas), or an era is maintained by it 
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(which is the case with the Malavas), plainly the absence 
of royalty is implied. 

It is an interesting etymological fact, upon wliich 
however, no siiess should heie be laid, that gana is in 
origin the same w’ord (except in gendei) as the (ireek 
fiovXg , and one may indeed suppose the giDui to be a sort 
of council lepiesenting the poweiful fainil](^s in the state 

It is de&iiable to seek lathei for points of agreement 
than of difference , and accoidingly one would ask wdiother 
Dr. Fleet seiiously dissents from the view that the eia in 
question, wdiich he consideis to ha\e been inaintainc^d by 
the Malavas, had been used by them fiom its commence- 
ment. If we listen to his own statement, he goes further 
still, for w'e read (p. 74G) that ‘ I ai lived at the conclusion 
that something happened iiiBC 58 which led to a moie 
definite constitution of them then as a tribe , and I tieated 
the era as running from that event, jmd so as having been 
founded by them''. If this view is fcheied to, the wdiole 
question is settled, since it is plainly unneccssaiy to ascribe 
the institution of the eia to some further cause, such as 
the reign of Kaniska. 

There would still iemain,how^ever, a linguistic question 
does Mdlava-gana-sihiti mean tin* “continuance of tin* 
Malava gana or “the usage of the same"? Theie is 
no doubt that sthiti can mean “a settled rule, cuvstom, 
usage " ; but what seems inappropriate is to include undei* 
such terms a method of dating. Upon rt‘peated con- 
sideration I do not feel that wc have the means of 
decisively resolving this question. 

It may be asked whether any suggestion can be made 
as to the nature of the event wdiich led to the inauguiation 
of the era in question. Since in earlier times the Malavas 
had unquestionably been under the rule of kings, it would 
be natural to suppose that the dating was from a termi- 
nation of that sovereignty. Now ** the Qunga dynasty of 
Magadha and Malava ** is dated by Professor Rapson in 
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his recent work {Ancient India, p. 183) as ruling from 
184 to 72 B.C,, an approximation no doubt. This brings us 
rather near to 58 B.C., and it is a plausible conjecture that 
the reconstitution of the Mdlava^gana may liave been 
a consequence of the overthrow of that, or an allied, 
dynasty, whetlier due to a »Saka invasion (cf. the story of 
Gfardabhila) or to some other cause. 

F. W. Thomas. 

The Date of Vasubandhu^ “in the Nine Hundreds*' 
As regards the article of Professor Otto Franke (JRAS. 
April, 1914, pp. 398 401) against my interpretation of 
“in the 900 years*' and “500 years** in the life of 
Yasubandhu, it is ceitainly a peculiar use of numerals not 
often found in Chinese literature. W^i-iKU-nien-cliung, 
lit. “ five-hundred-years-in *’, in an ordinary Chinese sense 
would mean “ during ** or “ within the five hundred years ’*. 
But that it is not meant for a duration of time is seen 
from the context, which requires a point of time either 
900th (500th) year, or may be some years after the named 
year (but not before it). In this sense I used “ the tenth 
century ’* for 900. Yasubandhu s date is, as M. Peri 
liimself says, “ 900 years a.n. generally **, but sometimes 
“900 et plus** or “900 ans passes*’, or even “1100 
years A.N.** ^ So here it is certain that the ninth century 
elapsed is meant by 900 and not that current. Perhaps 
my explanation 900—99 for 900 and 500—99 for 500 may 
sound too exact ; but, if “ 900 years -f ** is meant, it is 

^ This note was sent in the form of a letter to Mr. F. W. Thomas. 

® See BalhtU de rAcole/ranqaise Extreme -orient. Jmllet-Decembre, 
1911, p. 356, n. 2. Instead of 900 another text hab 1100 ; see l.c. , p. 357. 
As regards M. Peri’s article on the date of Yasubandhu, 1 am studying 
the materials once again. When I proposed my date 420-500 for 
Va&ubandhu, a still later date was being assigned by M. Levi and 
others. So I limited myself to the safest materials. Several of those 
rejected by me were taken up by M. P<Sn. I myself am in fax'our of an 
flier date for Vasubandhu-Asahga ; bat I shall see whether or no I can 
ree with him and erive up my own proposal. 
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natural for a Chinese to mention 900 and leave the odd 
years. And I thought it quite reasonable to include all 
odd numbers 1~99 in the year-period of 900.^ In any case, 
900 and odd years will be the tenth century, and not the 
ninth century, as Professor Franke puts it. Besides, 
I don’t think that there is an example of e.g. chiu-erh- 
nien, i.e. “ 900 years'*, being used for the ninth century in 
Chinese literature. I am quite ignorant about tlie case. 

If an early part of the tenth century is meant, and not 
the ninth century, it is best to stick to the round number 
as M. Wassilief did, simply saying ‘‘fiinf hundert Jahr ” 
or neun hundert Jahr, nach dem Nirvana des Buddha'*, 
thus leaving odd years to the imagination of the reader.- 
Lately, however, I found a strong reason to suppose that 
we should be all wrong if we translated such numeral 
phrases according to the usual Chinese sense ; for they are, 
after all, translations of a Sanskrit, or at any rate of an 
Indian, original.^ To prove this we have an excellent work 
called the Samaya-hhedoparacana-^cakra, by Yasumitra, 
of which we have three different Chinese translations.^ 
From these we can clearly see that clmng^Wt. within ", 
“in", is simply the Sanskrit locative or antare ; for Hiuen- 
tsang translates it as such, while Paramartha uses chnng 
here, as in the life of Vasubandhu. Here Paramartha’s 
translation abounds in the expressions such as “after 
100 years full 100 years ", “ 16 years over 100 years " 

^ In Japanese, if we say Go-hyaJku-nen-dai (jt "5 
the five hundreds ”, it means exactly the period of 500-99. Further, 
if we say Go-hpaku-go-ju-ntn-dai (JEl W 3i ^ 
the period of 550--9, just as you say “in the fifties”, “sixties”, or 
“ seventies ” of the current century. I think that this ought to be also 
A the Chinese custom, if any era or dynasty lasts so many hundreds or 
‘ thousands of years. Unfortunately, no era being in use in China, 
I cannot adduce any evidence for this. 

^ Wassilief, BuMhi8mu$^ pp. 23fi, 240. 

^ [Cf. my remaiks mpra^ p. 749. W. T,J 
I < Nanjio Cat,, Hos. 12S4, 1286, 1280; Wa«$iUef, ic., p. 244. 
f ; ^ 5. Ifih ^ 
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{vassasatassa icpari solasame vasse),^ "'in the second, ^ 
third, fourth, hundred years ” (dvitlye,^ trtlye, caturthe, 
varsaSate), or “in the 200th, 300th, 400th year” (dvi- 
vari^asate, tri-vavf^asate, catur-varmsate),^ M. Wassilief 
translates these last from the Tibetan text “ im fortgang 
des zweiten Jahrhunderts ”, “ im dritten Jahrhundert ”, 

“ im vierten Jahrhundert ”, and, in case Chinese puts 
“ when tlie second hundred year is full ”, the Tibetan 
seems to |)ut '*' im zwei hundertsten Jahre From this it 
is pretty clear that when ii is prefixed to a 

“ hundred-years ”, tlie hundred-years means “ century ” 
(varsakitam)y entirely against the common usage of the 
Chinese language; for commonly ti‘erh-(san, 8sii)-pai- 
nien would mean “ the 200th, (300th, 400th) year ”, but 
never “ the second, third, fourth century ”. No such 
century system exists in China. So far it is clear enough. 
Further, in the Treatise on the Eighteen Nikayas (Nanjio, 
No. 1284), which is assigned to Paramartha, but is in 
reality a translation of Kumarajiva,® 200, 300, and 400 
are used without the ordinal sign ti, and the case is 
exactly the same as for the 900 and 500 in question. 
In this text 116 years and 100 and odd years are not 
called the “ 200 years ”, while in the otluer texts they are 
called the “second century”; but when we come to the 
time whicli the other texts indicate with the words “ the 
second century is full ”, then, and then only, it is said in 
this text “in the 200 years A.N.”, and after that we have 
only 300 or 400 years a.x.*^ 

1 Sainantapasadika, p. 294. ® Dtdiye vaBmsatarUare {Dip. 5. 53). 

^ Or these may be dvi-mrsasatey tri^mrsasafesuy caturm varsa^cUestiy or 
something like these, as we find in some inscriptions. See Bombay 
ATchosotoyical B^porty March, 1913, pp. 58-9. 

' Wassilief, l.c., pp. 249, 251, 252, 255. 

5 TV is the sign of an ordinal. 

® Especially the latter part of the book, which corresponds to 
;Vasttmitra's work. 

^ The list is not quite clear on some points therefore I add the whole 
’u^liftt at thii! *»nd for a reference. ' 
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From these analogies we can judge that *‘in 500 years'' 
and in 900 years " of Paramfirtha s Life of Vasiihandlm 
mean the 500th and 900th year respectively, but not the 
fifth century and tlic ninth century. Thus, it would be 
the best after all to translate them simply ** 500 years” 
or 900 years” A.N., as Wassilief did. But, if we under- 
stand that these are simply expressed in the round 
numbers, it will be only fair to assume that a few years 
after or before the named year are included therein. This 
will not be against the Chinese usage nor the Indian either. 


How various year-periods are expressed in tlie three 
different translations of the presumably same original of 
the Samaya-bhedopamcana-cftkra : — 


No. me. 

No. l*>8o. 

No. 1284. 

Hiu^n-tmwj. 

Parctmartha. 

Piintmiliihii ( Knnmrajtm) 

100 and odd years a.n. 

110 yeru> a.x. 

J 10 years a.s. 

In the second 100 years. 

In the second 1(K) years. 

In 100 and odd years. 


f » *» 


Jf 


In 100 apil odd years. 

When the second “100 

The .second “ 1(K) years ‘ 

’ In the 20<1 years. 

year's*’ i.s full. 

being full. 


In the third “100 years 

In the third “ 100 years 

, In the 3(K) yeai s. 

At the end of the third 
“100 year's”. 

In the third “ 100 ”■ 

In the 300 years. 

At the beginning of the 
fourth “100 years”. 

In tlie fourth ' * 100 yews 

, In the 400 years. 


J. Takakusu. 


Teois Notes 

L La date de Kani^ka 

Le Vinaya des Mala-Sarvastivadios insure dans la 
section des Medicaments (Bhaisajyavastu) une sorte de 
Tiidhdtmya bouddhique du Gandh&ra ; le Bouddha y pt^dit 
entre autres la construction du stfipa de Kanis a- 

^ The text has 300 years, but we have to read the third 100 
iram the context. 
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M. Huber a cit6 et traduit le passage dans ses Etudes 
Bonddhiques (BEFEO., t. xiv, No. 1, p. 18) : “ Le Bouddha 
dit : Apres inon Nirvana, cet enfant qui s amuse a faire 
un stupa en terre sera le roi Kaniska, et il fondera un 
grand stupa qu’on appellera le stupa dc Kaniska, et il 
etendra la religion du Bouddha.” Ici encore, comme 

presque dans tons les cas, le traducteur chinois qui 

travaillait sous la direction de Yi-tsing a facheusement 
abrege sojii texte. Le passage parallele dans la version 
tibetaine {Dulvd. ii, 247^ 1. 2) ajoute d’importantes 
precisions : Quand 400 ans seront ecoules apres mon 
Parinirvana il y aura, dans la race de Kusana, un roi 
iiomme Kaniska” {na yoiis su mya iian las 'das nas lo 
hzi brgya Ion ya dan 'dir ku ki nai rigs kyi rgyal 

yo Ka nis ka ies by a ha 'by nil ba 'gyur ba). La 

date indiqiK^e ici est aussi celle que donne Hiouen-tsang 
{Mdmoires, i, 107 : ‘'Dans la quatre-centieme annee apres 
le Nirvana, le roi Kaniska monta sur le trOne . . . ”) avant 
de raconter le fondation du celebre stupa. Le p61erin 
chinois a, comine il le fait si souvent, suivi le texte du 
Yinaya des Mfila-Sarvastivadina ; mais il a neglige de 
lui emprupter le nom de la dynastie ; Poriginal, 
scrupuleusement reproduit, "comme toujours, par le 
traducteur tibetain, mentionnait express6ment “la race 
de Kusana ”. 

La date assignee a Kaniska par la prophetic du Bouddha 
dans le Yinaya des Mula-Sarvastivadins ne r^sout pas 
Tenigme chronologique qui a tourmente tant de chercheurs ; 
elle introduit du moins un element de precision dans la 
controverse. De Hiouen-tsang, garant trop tardif pour 
imposer la conviction, la responsabilite de cette date passe 
k un Yinaya que des indices assez nombreux semblent 
reporter vers Tepoque de Kaniska (cf. Les Mements de 
Formation du Divyavadana dans T^oung-Pao, 1907^ 
pp. 114 sqq.). Du mSme coup, le chifFre de 400, adopts 
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par les redactours dc ce Viiiaya, prend uno importance 
qu'on ne saurait nier. Le point de depart du comput, 
Tannee du Parinirvana, roste encons il est vrai, impossible 
a determiner. Mais, a defaut de cetle donnee, le immie 
Vinaya fournit un element assez solide de chronologic 
relative. Prestpic immediateinent ii la suite do la prophetio 
sur Kaniska, lo P>ouddha sur le ehemin du retouv passe 
par le pays des Sfirasenas et il aiinonee a Annnda la 
grandeur future do Mathura. “ Une ceiitaim^ d’aimcvs 
apres mon Nirvana, deux freres. Nata et lUiata, fonderont 
en ce lieu uu monastcre qu'en appellera Nahi-Phata; 
entre les endroits oii demeurent et couchent ceux qui se 
conformeni an et h la r>/>UM/o//o celui-la sera 

le premier. Et dans le ix)urg de Mathura il y aura uii 
parfuiaeur nomine Secret <chin. iih. shan ^ Ski. 

GuptoK son HK nomine Pr<xjhe-s(‘eret til), ner 

sb(U^ s=s Upagupta),quoique inariquant de.s sigm-s mer\ eilleux, 
sera comnie un Boiuhlha. Vxie c<»ntaine dannees apres 
mon Nirvana, il quittera la inaison pour entrer dans ina 
loi, et il fera <euv£p de Bonddha.’* I^a prophet ie e.st 
identique dans la ^Jgr.sion cliinoise (/or. laud., p. ‘bV, 
col. 13 ‘Sqq.) et djfcrfs la version tibetaine {lor. laud., 
p. 249*, ino). On reconnait iei la propli*Hit‘ enoncee dans 
le Paih^upradana du Ilivyavudana: asyavi Ammda 
MathurdifCiih mama varm&daparluirvrlaHyaGupio ndma 
gandhiko hhari^yati | ianya ituira hhav'a<yaiy Vpayupto 
ndiruxlnkmuaho bnddho yo mama vari}(wataparin\rvr(asya 
buddhakarya^h hud^yaii, etc. J’ai d^ja eu roccasiou 
de signaler M&menU de Formation}, p. C) que 

cette propluHie avec le vMi oil elle est incorporee se 

retrouve dans lea deux versions chinoisos dc TAsolcRvadana 

datees Pune {A-yu uwiy tchoan) de 281-306, 1 autre 
(A-yu VHmg king) de 512, et aussi dans la version 
ehinoise du Hmhyukta Agama ex4cat4c entre 435 et 443* 
Cette inSrne prophi*tie est encore rappclee dans es 
m^rneii termeS. sans aueune niodification, dans le dernier 
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chapitre du Samyiiktavastu du Mula-Sarvastivad. ,inay^ 
(id., Tokyo, xvii, 2. 94^, col. 7 sqq., et 95^ col. 9), oil 
Ananda sur le point d’entrer dans le Nirvana predit la 
transmission de la doctrine. La date d’Upagnpta vaut 
approxiinativenient pour rempereiu* Asoka, qui fut son 
disciple. II faut done en conclure que le systeme 
chronologique des Mula-Sarvastivadins, fixe dans leur 
Vinaya pen de temps, semble-t-il, apres Kaniska, mettait 
un in terval le de trois_siecles entre Afoka et Kan iska^ 
Asoka regne, sous reserve d’un tres leger flottement, entre 
269 et 227 av. J.C. ; Tordination d’Upagupta, qui fut le 
guru d’A^oka, ne peut pas descendi*e plus bas que les 
premieres annees du regne ; un i iiterviajle de 300. ans. 

assez loin de I’an 78 J.C.^ 

11. Le nom de Kumna 

Ij Ahhidharma-malid-vihhdsd-sastra, traduit deux fois 
en chinois, par Buddhavarman et Tao-t'ai, 437-9 (Nanjio, 
1264), et par Hiouen-tsang en 656-9 (Nanjio, 1263), se 
pr^sente formellement cornme Toeuvre des “ 500 grands 
Arhats reunis en concile par Kaniska. On peut con tester 
cette attribution (cf. Takakusu, ‘ On the Abhidharma 
Literature of the Sarvastivadins ” : Journ. Pali Text Soc., 
1905, pp. 123 sqq.), que Hiouen-tsang n'avait pas hesite 
a contresigner. En fait Foeuvre est un commentaire du 
Jfidnaprasthd7ia-sdf<tra, Pour expliquerces mots: “regner 
sur une region,’* la Vibhasa prend des exemples reels.. 
“Comme le roi KHu cha le roi Oudoun-tcli'a 

^ le Fils du Ciel de Ts^in M % etc." (trad. 
Buddhavarman, chap. 14; ed. Tokyo, xx, 7. 85^ col. 6; 
meme enumeration, col. 7); mais Hiouen-isang (xxii, 1/ 
107% col. 4) traduit ainsi : “Comme Kin-clia-na ^ ^ 
Moudou-teka ix # Ic Fils du Ciel de Tche-na,] 
^ 15, etc." Je ne m’arrdterai ici ni sur Oudoundch'a 
et Moudoudeh'a = Muru{m)da, ni sur THn et Tche-na 
Cina, ni sur le titre de Fils du Ciel ", qui tons cependanfe 
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peuveut suggerer d’utiles observations. Je no veux 
signaler quo ralternance K^m-cha et Kiu-cha-na. Iax 
transcription de Buddhavarnian, K'iu-cha, suppose^ une 
sonor^ k rinitiale ; jai deja trade de ee earaetere a propos 
du pr^tendu norn Sanscrit do Khotan, Kustana. dans ines 
Xotes chinoisefi snr Vlrnh, v (BEFEO. v, p. 250); une 
page plus hant (p. 85^ col. 4, duch. 14) Ihaklhavurman 
einploie exacteinent ies ineines caraeteres .S*, ^ K 'nv-vha 
pour rendre Ic nom du savant docteur (ihosi, <iue 
Hiouen-tsang dt‘ son cote traduit (p. eol. 17) 

“Beau son”, mino-yhi, ■§. Buddliavarnuin <*onnuit 
done le nom de cette dynastic m)Us la forme Gnw. 5Iais 
Hiouen-tsang, (jui se pique de repn)duire i igoureusement 
les originaux san.scrits, retablit la forme jileine et eortecte 
k la fois : Kasitna ; il nVst pas jusqii a la nasale cerebrale 
(|u'il n’ait soigneusement notce. Sans son temoignngc, 
on pouvait etre tente de reconnaitie ehez Buddha varman 
la forme originalc et authentique du mmi des Kouehans. 

HI. rois FoH-foii (/c KhoUm 

Les Annales des T‘ang meutionmud une .s<h*ie de n»is de 
Khotan qui portent tOus en teto de leur noni peisonnel 
J appellation Fon~toi(. Le pnunier de cetl<» serit* est Foil- 
ion (jui vinl .sc presenter a la com* iinperiah* juste 

avant Ta venement de Kao-tsong (04D ). M. Sten Konow, qui 
vient d’inaugurer si lirillammcnt ses Khofanaises 

(JRAS. 1914, pp. 339 s<jq.), a reconnu IVdrangete di* cette 
appellation ; il a, par riiiterincdiaire d(5 Dr. Hocrnle, 
consult ProL Bullock et M. Parker; sur la foi de leurs 
indications il observe quo “ la transcription eorrecte 
est probableinent Fm4ch*a (F'n-eka), qni semblo uiie 
autre manierc de rendre Vijaya, ou phiWt Vj&i Mais le 
earacUire Fou-Um, et quo les autorit4s 

de M. Konow liHent kka {eh'a), a une valour nettement 
d^Sfinie dans les transcriptions, ok il ost d'usago constan , 
il repr^sente la syllabe ja deS mots sanscrits, autrement dit 
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la sonore palatale suivie de a(oii les syllabes pracritisees'en 
ja dans Fusage, comme dya, etc.). D’autre part le caractere 
ecrit qui se lit fou, et qni est un caractere significatif 
sans usage dans les transcriptions, se confond aisement 
avec le caractere a phonetique identique, hi fei, en 
usage courant dans les transcriptions, oil il figure vijVCjVai 
du Sanscrit. II me parait liors de doute qu’il faut lire 
fei-che, qui transcrlt exactement vija ; on retrouve 
ici le i atteste par les sources tibetaines, et represente 
dans les documents anterieurs par Wei-tch'e (que la 

tradition maintient ensuite dans des cas sporadiques). 
La substitution de Fei-che a Wei4ch'e vers 649 est un 
fait significatif ; Hiouen-tsang est rentre de ses voyages 
en 645 avec le prestige du pelerin, de Texplorateur, et 
du savant; son influence propage et fait triompher une 
methode scientifique de transcription qui s’applique 
a rendre exactement les sons des mots etrangers; les 
annalistes de la cour se conforment sans retard au nouveau 
systeme, consacr4 par le grand nom de Hiouen-tsang. 

Sylvain Li^vi. 


The Age of the Puranas 
Mr. Pargiter, who has recently ^ devoted some study to 
the approximate dating of the Ftirdnas, has concluded 
that there are reasons for holding that Purdiias existed in 
the fourth century B.C., and were authoritative even then, 
and he argues that they are older than my estimate of 
their date. The importance of the subject renders some 
investigation of the facts desirable. 

The new evidence adduced by Mr. Pargiter for the 
existence of the Fwmnas in the fourth century consists 
merely ^ of the fact that the author of the Arthasdstra 
ranks the Itihdsa as the fifth Veda, and analyses it into 
six elements, Furdim, Itivrttay Akhydyilca, Uddharana, 
1 JRAS. 3914, p. 745. 

^ Vincent Smith, Early History ofindiay p. 23. 
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Dhai^nuiidsfra, and Artham'*tr\i, Manifestly this adds 
nothing to the Vedic e\idence,^ wdiich reveals to ns 
Itiliasa and Pvntna Clearly it is ujreless as a piece 
of evidence for the existence of Puranaa in tlie modem 
sense, for all the ocher terms aie generic, not desoi iptions 
of detinite works, and all that it tells us is that ancient 
tales were ennent, a fact which is ceitainly natural. Iha 
what a PurtuHt contained in the way of ancient tales \\e 
simply do not know, and in patticular \\c have not 
a hint tliat Piivtintfs contained an\ histurieal inatt< i 
at all at this stag<‘ Therefore the u(*v\ evidcnci is 
absolntely without valiU' 

Of quite different irnportaiic*‘ is the (juestion of the 
ev idence adduced hy Mr. Paigitei hinisdr in his 
of tiff* Kdlt when he s« eks to show that as reeauls 

the account of these dv nasties, the oldest lonii was 
embodied in the lihnri^ytf Phu^oho aW>ut the inidillc ol 
the third ccntuiy AH, not later than AO 200 1, this 
form wa« boirow'ed from the by the 

dining the pel iod A 1> 27o lUH) . the was levised 

and the aecount of the kings carried fnitliei down to 
aliout A.I) .‘}Io 20, and thia form was Ixiiiovved 1)} the 
Vayu Pimifitf in one MS , it was fnither revised about 
A.D. JJO, and in that form Ixn rowed by the vulgate 
text of the Tc/yH and the Ihahvio udit. The and 

lihwjorafu Ptfmnon contain later versions. Thi‘se are 
more definite results than those arrived at by llulilei,^ 
and differ as regards the relative age of the Vui/if and 
the from those of Bhandarkar.*' 

Unfortunately, the acceptance of these views requires 
' a good deal of faith. The the reputed source, 

in no case contains tlie information given in its icputed 
descendants, and the theory tlmi these other vetsions w^ere 

* Imkx, k 76, 77, 640. Hm aim f^elow as to the 
evidence of Aptistaiiiha, not used by Messrs. PargitorandYmceiit bmi . 

lA. $xv, m 

* BomHu 1, it 102. 
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derived from the Bhavi^ya rests on an extraordinarily 
weak foundation. The Suta in the Maibya prefaces the 
account of the kings with the verse tan sarvan kirta- 
ywjdmi hhavhye katliitdn nrpdn. Mr. Paigiter holds 
that hhav%^ye must heie mean “ in the Bhav%sya Purdna'\ 
It is impossible to see the necessity ; two MSS. indeed 
have bJiavi^yan, and the sense of hJiaii^iydn can be found 
in bhavi^ye, ‘ in the future.” That this is the case is 
really made certain by the phrase above, ata urdhvam 
pravalc^ydml bhavi^yd ye nrpds tathd. It is wholly 
unreasonable to put a different sense on bhavisye katliitdn. 
In the Vdyu we find b}iav%^ye pathitdn, but 
Mr. Pargiter this may and probably docs mean nothing 
more than kath%tdn^M^\t\\ the added implication of a written 
record, bhavisye meaning still “in the future”. This view 
is confirmed by looking at the variants of p. 3, 1. 15, of 
Mr. Pargiter’s text: pravak^ydm'i ndmataS caiva tan 
nrpdn, which is so read in the Matsya and Vdyu with 
the variant in five Matsya MSS. of bhavi^ydn katliitdn 
nrpdn, which the editor calmly says “ should no doubt 
be BliavUye kathifdn nrpdn'\ Or, again, the verse in the 
Matsya tasydnvavdye valc^ydmi bhavi^ye katliitdn nrpdn 
is in the Vdyn tdvato nrpdn, which Mr. Pargiter has to 
condemn as a misreading, unless it can be found to give 
the same sense as the Matsya in his version, which is 
really impossible. 

The next piece of evidence of Mr. Pargiter is the use of 
the Vdyu and the Brahmanda of the phrases bhavisya^ 
(bhavi^yajyjnair uddlirtah at the end of the Aiksvaka 
dynasty in place of the viprair gltah purdtanaih of the 
Matsya. In the face of the obvious parallelism and 
identity of sense of these phrases, we are asked to believe 
that Bhavi^ya here was the name of the Purdna because 
(a) Vyasa alone had foreknowledge, (6) others could only 
have it from him, (c) the Suta had it from Vyasa, and 
d) therefore could not reasonably quote others. But the 
mu. 6fi 
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Matsya answers all this reasoning by the fact that the 
Suta gives the information as “sung by ancient sages 
and the phrase here means precisely the same, “ proclaimed 
by those who know the future,” i.e. the same people as the 
ancient sages. 

Finally is quoted, p. 59, 1 . 10 , hhavi^ye ie prasamJchydtdh 
jyurdnajfiaih sriitarf^ihhih , which is held to support the 
rendering “in the Bhavi^ya”, Tt is an extraordinary 
phrase to have this sense, and the obvious sense is “ in the 
future”. That two MSS. of the 2Iatsya have pttrdne 
srutisarpibhih is cited in support of the other version 
without a hint of the sense to be given to srutisarpihhih. 

With this analysis of the evidence disappears, I think, 
the whole basis of the three recensions of the Bhavisya, 
themselves a very bold conjecture. That there was an 
old Piirdya called Bhavwyat is indeed proved by an 
authority cited neither by Mr. Vincent Smith ^ nor by 
Mr. Pargiter, the Apastamba Dharma Sdtra^- a fact 
which would render unnecessary Mr. Pargiter’s view that 
bhavi^yajj naih in the Brahmanda is a corruption, but 
unhappily the text of tlie Ihirdna known to us by that 
name is evidently not the text known to Apastamba, 
and we are again left without any date for an existing 
though we have proof that Furdnas of some kind 
did exist and were of importance at the date when 
Apastamba flourished. 

The question then arises wliether we can assume that 
the Matsya version was composed before a.d. 300. A still 
earlier date for the original version of the Bhavisya is 
suggested by Mr. Pargiter^ by reason of the fact that 
some five MSS. of the Matsya speak of Yajnasri reigning 
in his 9th or 10th year, which he interprets to indicate 
that a compilation was begun in the latter part of the 
second century. But tliis is a mistake ; thje verse, if read 

^ Early History of India, pp, 22, 23, 

Buhler, SBE, ii, pp. xxix seq. ^ p. xiii, n. 1 j p. 42, ii. 8. 
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nava varsd>ii Yujnasrlh kuriiie, is merely a prophetic 
present ; there is a similar case of the use in respect of 
Senajit on p. 15, 1. 1 3, wliere the future is a variant reading.^ 
The later date is based on the view that the Mafsya does 
not give any account of tlm Guptas, and therefore must 
liave followed a \ersioi) whicli stopped before that dynasty. 
The question, ]K)we\er, presents itself whether the data of 
the Mdtf^ya do not point to a period beyond the beginning 
of tlie Guptas. According to that text eighteen 8aka kings 
were to reign mtdni irlny asUhii m. Assuming, with 
Dr. Fleet,- that these Sakas are Nahapfina and his suc- 
cessors, this gives us a date something like A.D. 458 for the 
termination of Saka rule, and, as this Hatly contradicts 
the date assigned by Mr. Pargiter, he finds in these 
numerals the souse 183. This sense is manifestly not 
Sanskrit, and as the phrase happens to be clearly recorded 
also in the Vdytt, Mr. Pargiter has to fall back on a theory 
that this phrase was a translation fi-om Prakrit, the 
words 103 being i*ondered by a sort of attraction not 
satcfTii trini but saidni trlni. Apart from the Prakrit 
hypothesis, the suggestion of an inaccurate translation is 
too far-fetched, and the fatal difficulty arises tliat otlier 
numerals must admittedly be taken as ordinary Sanskrit 
ones, as, for instance, the 400 years of the Andlira 
dynasty.^ Instead of this wild conjecture it would be 
better in Mr. Pargiter s view to date the 380 yeai's from 
56 B.C., taking tin's with Dr. Fleet as a Kaka era, and see 
in the date an approximate allusion to tlie commencement 
of the Gupta period which is known to the other 
Purdnas^ 

^ This passage diffeis from p. 4, 1, 0, and p. 10. 1. o, in giving the 
length of the reign, and so is prophetic, 

» JRAS. 1912, p, 1047. 

^ So Mr. Pargiter *s view of lf>3 years for the Sihunagas in place of 
, 360' is not accepted by Viiicent Smith, Early J/txtory ''^, p. 45. 

The Kushau line survived until the Hfth century in Kabul and the 
Satraps until a.d. 388 ; see Vincent Smith, op. cit. p(). 274, 292. 
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Again, the Matsya knows of eleven Hiins who are to 
reign 300 years (reduced by Mr. Paigit(u* as above to 
103), and Tusaras wlio are to reign 7.000 years, or, in 
the more moderate version of the Vdyn, 500 (periods which, 
contrary to his own principle that b hji sdUtnl = 300 and 
satdni ^?’fai=103, Mr. Par^iter makes 105, or correeiinjr 
the Matsya 107). Now it is dilHcult to lit in these 
dynasties or decide who the}^ were, but it is the case that 
the prominence of tlie Huns in Indiaii literature is mainly 
in the fifth eentuiy a.d.,^ and the Huns as founding 
a dynast}" in India can liardly be put at an early p(n iod. 
It is significant indeed in the caise of Kalidasa, and ]K)ints 
to liis being assigned to an earlier date than is done bv 
Liebich^ and Vincent Smith, ^ that lie treats of the Huns 
as living beyond the Persians,^ a fact which indicates 
that his allusions are literary and reminiscent of the epic, 
the Huns being known to the MaJiahhdrataJ* This fact 
is also supported by the fact recently admitted® that 
Vasubandhu, the teacher of Dignaga, who is lield by many 
authorities on the strength of Mallinriiha to be known to 
Kalidasa, is really to be dated early in the foiirili c<*ntury 
rather tlian as was once held in the lifth.^ The mention 
of a Hun kingdom is tlicrefore rather more plausible if we 
regard the Matsya as redacted in the fifth century. 

Mr. Pargiter la3^s great s.tress on the fact that it is 
incredible that tlie Guptas should not have been mentioned 
if the Matsya account was compiled in their epoch. Bid 
here we are without cogent arguments. His own theory 
assumes that the Bhavisya was altered repeatedly — as ii 
has been altered apparently quite recently — to bring it.^ 

^ Vincent Smith, op. cit. pp. 310, 410. 

^ Iitd. Forsch. xxxi, 108-'2(i3. ^ Op. cit. p. 304. 

* Mazumdar, JRAS, 1909, pp. 731 seqq. 

® Hopkin.s, Great Epic of Indian p. 475. 

6 Vincent Smith, op. cit. pp. 32J^34 j Fleet, JRAS. 1914, pp, 308-40h 

^ Takakueu, JRAS. 1905, pp, 44 sef^q. ; Vidydbhuj^ana, MedMcrit 
School of Indian Logic ^ pp. 75-6. 
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context up to date, and we may equally put the question 
why the Maisyn has not been altered also. We simply do 
not know why or when the dynastic lists came into the 
Matsya and other Puranafi. It is part of Mr. Pargiter’s 
view ^ that the popular or k^fatriya element in the Puranas 
was the older, and that the Brahmins took them over and 
w^oiked them up, but it is the case that the earliest 
reference to a named Purdna is a reference for a point, 
not of hisiory, but of Brahmanical lore, and that the 
other early refeiences ax'e of the same kind. The 
k^ato'iya origin of the Puranas is therefore a thesis 
which rests on no foundation. 

This consideration is of importance when we are asked 
to hold that the original version of the dynastic lists 
\vero written in Pnikrit, but a literary Piakrit used by 
the higher classes. The evidence for this, adduced in 
Appendix 1, counts in : (1) passages wdiich violate the 
Sloka metre in their Sanskrit form ; (2) certain Prakritic 
forms especially where Sanskrit forms would violate the 
metre ; (3) Sanskrit w^ords used in forms wdiicli are 
contrary to syntax but can be explained if the corre- 
sponding Prakrit forms are replaced; (4) mistaken 
Sanskritization of names; (5) the copious use of expletive 
particles; and (6) irregularities of Sandhi. We are here 
again, in fact, met with the theory which ascribes 
a Prakrit original for the epics, and much the same 
criticism is applicable to that theory in this case. The 
metrical criteria {Nlrdmitrdt tiv Ksemakah ; hhoksyanti 
triihsatini; astdviihmtir Haihayah; bltagavan avatarin- 
yati) do not carry us far, for they are cogent only if we 
assume that genealogies must coincide with the strict 
form of the Sloka as elaborated by the metrical authorities ; 
they do nob weigh if we admit, as we must, that the 
strict rules of metre are not applicable in these cases. 
The Prakritic forms must be examined carefully ; we are 
^ p. x\ii, n, 2. ^ See Buhler,' SBE. li, pp xxix seqq. 
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told that atha MagadlinTdjdno bhavitdro radami te is 
Pali, not Sanskrit. This is a pure blunder; iadami fe 
are not in tlie construction as often.^ In p, 52, 1. 13, we 
have a line which one IIS. of the Vdyn leads as sthdjxfyi^- 
yati rdjd tu oianddesesu iejasd, and most ilSS. sthdjKf- 
yi^yanU rdidnondnadesim tejana(]i). Hence Mr. Pargi ter 
derives an original siliapny isyatt raja no . , , te jcnia, 
Piakritisms for rajhah and tan jandn. 13ut this 
ingenious conjecture goes beyond what is necessaiw . 
lidjdno as an accusati\e was probably oiiginal, foi 
accusati\e for nominati\e forms can be j^aralleled fiom tlje 
epic, and tejasd w^ent w ith it : being unusual it w^as amen(l(‘d 
ill two w^ays, as rajd in by one MS, while the others 
made a plural verb wdth the sense tliey will establish 
themselves as kings” and then made tejasa into te jand(h), 
as the lack of continuity in constiuction from the pre\ious 
line created by the change of subject made a new subject 
necessary. Again, on p 33 tlie Matsya text shows signs 
of a line prasahya vyasa'iu nrpam, wdiich is traced io 
a Piakrit vasanim nrpam . but if vyabannn 

(not vyasanlm) is to be read to correspond with vyam- 
ni'itam of the Vdyn we still have a form wdth epic 
parallels. The same considerations can be applied to the 
other instances of less cogency cited by Mr. Pargiter, as. 
for instance, the use of the numerals such as vhubati 
without case forms, of wdn'ch the Siitras prcvsent sevmal 
cases; instead of seeking a Prakrit original translated 
deliberately into Sanskrit, w’e have to do with accounts 
composed in the careless Sanskiit wdiich is characteristic 
of the pre-classical Sutia texts and which persists in the 
epic. It is no wonder that these texts show plenty of 
quasi-Prakritisms ; it is a very different thing to postulate 
that the first version which appears in the Pwrdnas w^as 
ever itself a translation from the Prakiit. Tlio theory 
shows its difficulties when we find that the Matsya in 
1 See JRAS. 1914, p. 730. 
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pp. 32, ]. 8, and 63, 1. 32, has correct numeral 
expressions where tlie later Vdyu and Brahmdnda 
have the ungrammatical varmni bhavitd trayaJi and 
samd^s trayah ; bad Sanskrit is a sufficient explanation 
of these vagaries rather than a resuscitation of a Prakrit 
original which the Matsya corrected. So also in the 
case of the Motsya and Ydyih use of Sisunaka for 
Sisunaga : to ascribe this to translation from . Prakrit 
is easy biit useless, for why sliould the name have been 
wrongly translated, if Sisunaga is the correct form, and 
the exchange of sonants and surds is a not rare 
phenomenon in Sanskrit. The real process is seen in 
cases like the v.l. ekakmtra for ehachatra iji the 
Bhdgavata in some MSS. The Prakritic influence here 
is only that of some transcribers, not a sign of a Prakrit 
original, and such instances ai'e of course found already in 
the Vedic texts, showing the ever-persistent influence of 
the Prakritic tendency, which is no less clearly marked 
in the later ritual texts than in the Fiirdnas} 

More serious than these is Ihe argument from the 
number of expletives such as tu, hi, ca, vaL Mr. Pargiter 
holds that they are too numerous to be accounted for on 
any theory but that a Prakrit past tense narrative was to 
be tx'ansmuted into one in futures, and as these were too 
long, expletives took the place of the verbs, or that 
expletives filled up gaps left by substituting shorter 
Sanskrit forms for Prakrit forms. But the whole 
argument/ rests on the petitio principii that these Puranic 
chronicles are good poetry or were meant to be, and 
except in the highest stage of vSanskrit verse the cases 
. adduced by Mr. Pargiter are certainly not striking in 
I their use of verse fillers to fit in witli the names: bhavitd 
cdpi Sujyesthah sapta var^dni vai tatah is a very 

^ See e.g. Biihlei*, SEE. ii, pp. xliv, xlv ; Wackernagel, Altind. 
i, pp. xviii seqq- ; Peterson, JAGS, xxxii, 414-28 ; Keith, 
^Aitanya Aranyaka, pp. 180, 196; Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 261 seqq. 
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harmless and normal line, and to suggest that &ivawl 
vai Pvloma ixi must go back to Sivasiri is quite needless. 
It is useless trying to ascribe our taste in expletives to 
Indians, who are curiously fond of their verse fillers and 
who recognized their function at an early period.^ Again, 
the cases of irregular or double Sandlii are simply cases 
of careless Sanskrit, such as are not rare e.g, in the Brhad- 
devatd. It is quite unnecessary to postulate a composition 
in an otherwise unrecorded literary Prakrit. The Ihirdnas, 
as everyone must realize,^ represent the popular side of 
Indian religion ; they were composed by the priests for 
the instruction of the people ; therefore as in the epic 
we find many clear traces of the influence of the popular 
speech on the composers and the handers down of the 
tradition alike, and tliis simple explanation is really far 
more plausible than the totally unsupported theory tliat 
the Pnrdna texts, which, as we have seen, existed in the 
time of Apastamba, were composed in Prakrit or were 
translations of Prakrit originals. This theory has the 
grave disadvantage of postulating a distinction of a very 
fundamental kind between the Purdna of the Vedic 
texts and the later Purdna ; we are asked to accept as 
the source of the latter genealogies ballads and popular 
stories, first rendered into Sanskrit and then extended by 
the Brahmins to contain their special tenets, although for 
this construction there is no trace of evidence, and 
though the theory of the Purdna as the popular side of 
Brahminism is at once obvious and convincing and has 
the high authority of BUhler. 

There is one further consideration bearing on the date of 
the first account discussed by Mr. Pargiter in Appendix IL 
He bolds that the MSS. of it were written in Kharosthi, 
a script used up to a.d. 300 or perhaps A.n. 360. The 
evidence, however, for this thesis is not regarded by its 

^ J^indctaf i, 4 ; Bfhaddevatdy ii, 90, 9b 

® 3ee Bahicr, SBE.4i, p. xxx i jpargiler> p. xvii, n. 2. 
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author as conclusive. As a matter of fact, it is wholly 
without weight, and ignores the constant errors of the 
MSS., which render it quite needless to see in the 
confusion of y and s or k and hh a proof of their being 
originally in Kharosthi script.^ 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Besnagar Pillar Inscription B re-interpreted 

This 5rahmanical religious record of the second 
century B.C., discovered by Mr. Marshall in 1908, is, 
I find, of considerable historical importance — firstly for 
the light it throws upon the origin and development 
of Buddhist doctrine and terminology, and secondly for 
its manifestly containing the first instance I can find of 
the affixed medial vowel ri in a Sanskrit document. The 
occurrence of the ri is not recorded by Blihler in his 
Indian Paleography (eds. 1896, 1904, table iii) before the 
Cliristian era; and this earlier appearance, not previously 
noticed, contributes to fixing the lowest date for the 
evolution of Sanskrit, one conspicuous difference of wliicli 
language from the older Prakrit, from w^hich it was 
evolved, being the tendency to insert this characteristic 
vowel. 

The contents of the inscription, moreover, bear a some- 
what different meaning from that assigned to tliem by 
previous translators. For I find that the terms, to which 
the different interpreters give diverse meanings, form 
really a known trifold category of cardinal Brahmanical 
virtues. As a result of not recognising this fact, whilst 
one member of the triad has been given' such varied 

^ I tjike this opportunity to correct Mr. Pargiter's complete misunder- 
standing (JRAS. 1914, p. 743) of my statement that the Vedic texts are 
not books of historic purpose; that phrase merely means, as I think 
must be plain, that they do not deal with history ; their historic 
context is incidental and in my view of infinitely greater value than 
the pseudo-history of the epic and Purdna texts. 
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renderings as '‘liberality*', “self-surrender", and “self- 
"denial", another, scaga, has been oinittcd altogethei* 
from the group, and a different word from the context 
substituted. 

The stanza is incised in two lines upon tln^ Visnuite 
Garuda pillar, and it was indited presumaldy by tlie 
Greek ambassador Heliodoros, whose dedicatory inscription 
on the opposite side has been ascribed, through the 
contemporary kings therein named, to tlie middle of tlie 
second centuiy B.o„ about n.c. 175- 135,^ which is in 
keeping with the Mauryaii form of its Brahini script. 

In citing here for comparison the four transliterations 
and translations already published I have italicized in 
the latter trifold category as rendered tlicrein. Dr. T. 
Blochs (JRAS. 1909, p. 1056) is-- 

1. tiiiinaiii amuta-paclanaih . . . amitintilnribiil 

2. neyati va damloj chaga apramfula. 

“ IHeliodoros] pledges himself to the three (cardinal virtues ?), 
the observance of which leads to immortality, (viz.) self- 
constraint ^ liherahiif, and modest yJ' 

Professor L. D. Barnett’s (JRAS. 1909, p. 1093) — 

1. Trini (triinni?) amuta-padiini[ka]le (?) anuthitanj 

2, neya ti v[uttam ?] damain caga apramado. 

“ It has been said that one should know that there are three 
things which practised at the proper time are steps to 
immortality, viz. self-restraint, self - surrender, and 
diligence,"' 

Dr. Vogel's (Ann. Arch. Surv. Rep. 1908-9, p. 129)— 

1. Trini amuta-padani . . . fpta] anuthitani 

2. nayamti svagabii] dam6 chago apramada. 

“ Three are the steps to immortality which . . . followed 
lead to heaven, [namely] self-control^ self-denial, and 
watchfulness," 


1 Fleet, JRAS. 19#, p. 1089* 
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Professor Venis’ (JRAS. 1910, pp. 814-^15) — 

1. Trini amutapadrim . . . su anuthitani 

2. nayaiiiti svaga damo chago apramado. 

“ The paths to immortality are three ; when rightly followed 
they lead to Svarga ; they are restraint of one's organs, 
surrender (of one's actions to the Lord), and attention ^ 
(i.e. holding to the trjith)." 

My own transliteration is the following. I have 
italicized* those letters in which I difter from former 
readings. 

1. Trini amrta-padaiii . , , sa anuthitani 

2. nayati svaga dama caga apramado. 

This I translate as follows — 

“ Three are the paths which . . . followed lead to immortality, 
[namely] earnestness in Heaven[-aimsj, earnestness in 
self-restraint, and earnestness in charity.” 

My transliteration, it will be noticed, differs from the 
previous ones in disregarding, as merely accidental flaws 
in the stone, several dots whjch have been read as 
nnusvdras, and in reading as ri the letter previousj^^ 
i*ead as u in the second word of first line, thus givings 
amHa instead of amiita. That the letter in question 
is ri and not u will be evident by a reference to the 
published facsimile of the inscription in this Journal 
(1909, p. 1054, PL XVT). This photographic reproduction 
is much clearer in all its details than the ink impression 
given by Dr. Vogel (Ann. Arch. Surv. Rep. 1908-9, 
p. 128, pi. xlvi), though that also shows the ri element 
unmistakably. 

The earliest form of the ri figured by Biihler in • 
table iii, 1. 7, shows it as a short lateral stroke attached 
to the left side of the dagger-shaped Jea, thus, ^ which 
is, indeed, the normal location for the r in the later . 
scripts. Now this lateral stroke is clearly seen in our > 
inscription attached to the left side of the m (see belov^jf,/; 
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in both reproductions, but especially in Dr. MarsbalFs 
copy. On the other hand, the subscribed or ligatured '' 
ra in the Asokan alphabet is represented by a short 
vertical stroke affixed to the bottom of the latter, almost 
identical with tlie ordinary medial u (see table ii, 1. 42, 
letters prd, 'prUy hra, and 1. 48, vra). To differentiate 
the suffixed ra from this u our inscription uses the 
crinkled, wavy, ornamental form of ra as found in the 
Siddhapiir edict of Asoka (table ii, 1. 84, Nos. 11, 12). 
The initial letter tri is an example of this, where it is 

fixed to the letter ti, From this ra we now find in 

our inscription that the r is distinguished by using the 
old strai^rht stroke for the ra with addition 
transverse stroke on the left side of the ma, thus It 
was doubtless Ixjcause of this downward stroke leading 
to confusion with the medial n, such as ims misled all 
the translators of this inscription, whicli|fted to its being 
eventually omitted from below, and the whole suffixed 
letter placed further to the left and attached to the main 
letter by one extremity only, thus ^ . As the shape in 
^ which we find the ri in this inscription is obviously 
a ti’ansition form which early dropped out of use, its 
presence elsewhere may aftbrd a useful criterion for 
dating undated records to this period, namely about 
B.C. 175^135. 

The triad category of the thre^ “ paths or literally 
‘'steps** (pada), specified in the Bralimanical stanza ai^o, 
I find, absolutely identical with tlfe first three cardinal 
virtues specified by Buddha in his first sermon at Benares, 
in its most archaic version preserved in the Maha* 

. padhana Suitanta^ as the path for crossing to 
Nirvdv^a, and forming the original version of the Para- 
miyo or Fdramitd, They are there enumerated ifi 

^ l>tgha Nmya, ed. mi Soc., ii, 43, par. U. See W 
: on the age and aa^orifey of this Snttanta in the i j 
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inverted order, with different synonyms for two of the 
terms, but tliey are essentially identical as seen in this • 
table, whore I have contrasted the category from several 
other sources. 

The Trifold Pvth, Brahmanioal and Buddhist, Compared 

(The order as numbered m ('aoh column is that in each resiiective list, 
and 111 columns 4 and 5 Die piefixed Tn latna are excluded.) 


gar Visiiuite 
iiption B 
itam am) ta 
padi). 

(1) 

M^ia padhana S. 
(IV ramiyn). 

(2) 

Saddharma Pundanka 
(Kein, SHE. xxi,316, 
and Eal Vist IMitial, 
p. 34) iParamita). 

(3) 

Anu^i^atittliuna of 
Pall Dharmapada, 
p. 346 (Childer-^, 
Diet,, p 45). 

(4) 

AvumrtayaiS&gw* 
juna’s Suhrillekha. 
p 4; Mahavyutpattl, 
St. P. ed.,.li. 16; 
Dharma*Sam.liv,46). 
(5) 

gra, Heaven 

' 3. Saggo, Heaven 

3. Kylnti, Patience. 

3. Divakl, Gods. 

3. Devatd. 

m, Self- 
sstraint. 

2. Sila, Right 
Conduct. 

2. SJia, Right 
Conduct. 

1. Slid, Morality. 

2. m. 

a, Charity. 

1. /)a«('f,('*haiity. 

1. Dana, Chanty. 

2 Cdgd, Charity. 

1. Cdgd. 


That Buddha should ever have taught that the worship 
of the gods was one of the main paths to Nirvdm is 
certainly opposed to the general spirit of later Hinayana 
Buddhism. Yet we find in the very first Hmaydna 
book of the first collection of Buddha’s discourses that 
Saggo is declared by Gotamo to be the third of the 
cardinal virtues, and the ordinary meaning of that word 
is heaven ( = Skt. svarga). Another meaning of Saggo 
is “ abandonment ”, that is, the Sanskrit sarga, in which 
direction I find that the word was eventually altered ; 
but originally it seems as if Buddha took over these three 
Brahmanical ‘"paths” bodily as the basis of his Pam- 
mitds. For I find in wliat is the same trifold category 
under the title of Anussaiittlidnay in the Dharmapadaf 
that Saggo therein appears as Devatd or “ the gods ” (see 
column 4 of table). 

This Pali category of tlie Buddhist Anussatitthdna 
appears to me to be absolutely the same group as the 
Brahmanical Anuthitdni of our Besnagar inscriptions 
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(cf. columns 1 and 4 of table), and the two titles them- 
selves to be identical. That Pali title seems to me to Ije 
manifestly an attempt to reproduce phonetically tlm 
Sanskrit Anxi^thitaniy and the Ceylonese interpretation 
of that title erroneous. The traditional Pali explanation, 
according to Childers {Diet., p. 45), derives the hrst part 
of the word, Anussati, from Anussamti (Skt. A'itJt + 
smra), '‘to be recollected,’’ and interprets the categorv 
as “ Subjects to be recollected It is in this latter seiist* 
presumably that there lias been introduced iif front of 
the triple cardinal virtues the Buddhist triad, The Three 
Treasures.” Whilst this etymology, however, leaves 
altogetlier unaccounted for the second part of the name 
thus mutilated, the signljicant fact reniahis that 
three virhies ( ineiudmg vwship of the are posiilvebj 
placed within the selfsame cutegory as the Jhiddhiat 
Trinity; and thus presuines for these three-fold virtues a 
position of cardinal imporfauee i'll Primitive Ihiddhisin. 

Duma, in the Bhagavad Oita (10. 4), lias the sense of 
“curbing the passions” and “ .self-restraint ” (Apte, 
Diet., 1890, p. 380), and in Manus category of cardinal 
virtues it is clearly employed as the, (Mpiivalent of slJa 
or “ right conduct” (Maiiu, v, 92). In the Dharnmpada 
and Buddhist Abhidharma^ it is also “self-restraint, 
abstinence, sobriety, and discipline” (Childers, Ihct,, 
p. 111). As it is derived from y/dam, to tame, its literal 
sense is well brought out by “^self-restraint ”, which 
conveys the idea of curbing wild passions”. 

Cdga, literally “jiving away”, “liberality”, i« cIojiiIn 
the dana of Buddha, thougli the former word is nlso 
ascribed to him, instead of ddna, as we have seen in the 
AnusBatitthana (table, cob 4). The wotd is obviouslv 
archaic and is not found in the ordinary lexicons. 
Childers notes {Did., p. 97) that it represents tydga, tho 
ordinary meaning of which is “ charity Tydga>^^ ' 
the . higher idea of “ giving up ” or “ renouncing 
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‘‘self-sacrifice”, occurs in the Bhagavad Gita, 12. 41, etc.) 
and Tydgin is one wlio looks for no personal reward 
from the performance of ceremonial rites (Bh.G. 18. 11 ; 
Apte, SJd. Diet, p. 371 ). 

mrta-paddni . . . ajyramddo. This Brahmanical 
phrase for the path to immortality was manifestly taken 
over bodily by Buddha to define tlie path to his Nirvdm, 
For we actually Hud in the llhammapada, v, 21, the 
W 4 >eds A2)2)cnndd(f amata-padam, which is translated by 
Cliilders as “Diligence is the way to Nirvdna^^ (Diet., 
j). 28), and by Max Miiller as “Earnestness is the path 
oC immortality {jVirvdiut)” (SBE. x, 9). Jn appropriating 
the phrase, however, the Dharmapada has left out the 
three Brahmanical (and also carlj^ Buddliistical) categories 
for which the earnestness is requisite. 

Amrfa or immortality was in Buddha’s primitive 
Buddhism the recognized equivalent of Nirvana. Indeed, 
as late as the fifth century a.D. \\q find the orthodox 
Pali commentator Buddha-ghosa saying, “ Nirvana is 
Amata (i.e. Ainrla), because not being born, it does not 
decay or die” (Childers, Pdl! D*rt., p. 28). 

'^riio above e\ idence seems to establish irrefutably the 
fact that Buddha, according to ^liat must be accepted 
as the earliest authentic texts, took o\er bodily fj’om tlu^ 
Brahmans their Visnuite “Three-fold Path to Immortality” 
{Amrfa-2)addiii anudJntdni) and made it the basis of 
his own Six-fold PatU to Nirvana (the Pdra'initd), and 
that the third cardinal virtue in Buddha’s original “path” 
was “worship of the gods”. 

L. A. AVaddell. 


MaMa-Padhana Suttanta 

In confirmation of the conclusion reached in my article 
in the Journal pp. Gfil-80, that the proper designation of 
the 14th book of the Digha-Nilcdya is “ Malm-Padhana ”, 
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and not ''Maha-apadana'* as adopted in the Pali Text 
Societj^'s edition, I find that in another book in the Pal. 
canon the epithet of Padhdna is actually appli((l 1( 
Buddha. It occurs in the title of ilie Padhana Siiffa oI 
the Sutfa Nipat((, translated by Fausboll in S B K X 
ii, G9 {. In this suiter, which describes the victoiy oi 
Gotaina over Mara, the Bodliisat justifies for hiniseli (la 
title of Padhdua (Pnfdhiiim)or “The P^)reniost Beini; , ir- 
these words, which he addi esses to aMaia:-- 

V. 19(p. 71) “Tliis army of thine uhicli the uhoh 
U'ortd of nieu and (jods vo u uol conquer I irdl rend, 
with rnderstaiidintj as (one ciushes) an unbaL(H 
earthen pot with a stoias” 

We have thus two ancient canonical Buddhist text*- 
bearinc; the title of PttdhdVif. namely, the Padlaniu Seffe 
and tlie Maha-Pudhuna Saffu, in both of which Ihuldlia 
xsho is the main theme, is clearly desijjnatod ni tla 
title as Podhfnia or “The Foremost Being', uhiel 
was a ])re-Buddhist Sfinkhya epithet for the sujnetiu 
Braliinanical god. ^ Waookix 

Mr. Rabindranath Tagore on Bengali Prosody 

Mr. Tagore has been so good as to examine some quite 
tentative suggestions of mine as to the nature of Beulah 
accentuation and ineti*e, and has made them the text for ^ 
brief statement of his own views. His authoiity in sucl 
matters, both as an enthusiastic student of Bengali \ ersc 
and as an innovator in rhythm, is unquestioned. I 
ventured, therefore, to make a translation of so much o 
Mr. Tagore's letter as deals with accent and prosody 
is no light task to translate a poet’s prose, and I an 
painfully conscious that my rendering does no justice U 
Mr. Tagore’s inimitable style, I hope, however, t a 
I have given fairly clear expression to his argmnen s 
and indnlcrent readers will easily see with what deligi u 
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humour and vivacity he discusses what is, at first sight, , 
a somewhat dull and technical subject. 

I have ventured to add a few comments of my own, 
chiefly by way of supplying European parallels. I feel 
the less impelled to apologize because Mr. Tagore generously 
admits that a foreigner can sometimes draw attention to 
points which escape a native from sheer familial ity. I hope, 
too, that my annotations may induce Mr. Tagore to en- 
laige i poll one or two points which are perhaps still a little 
doubtful. But I leave Mr. Tagoie to speak for himself 

Mr. Tagore writes as tollows * — 

I am delighted to find that you have been investigating 
the subject of metre. Hitherto, no Bengali has written 
a word about indigenous Bengali metres. I had intended 
to attempt a tieatise on the subjc^ct myself, but my pen 
glows lazy. You have seen people laboiiously pushing 
along a motor-cai whose machinery has gone out of gear ’ 
Such is my case ^ 

You say that the phrasal accent in Bengali falls at the 
beginning of a clause I have long felt that this is so 
In English every word has its own word -stress, and metie 
foi an English poet is the skilful airangement of woids in 
such order that the sti esses shall fall so as to create a 
recurrent beat. In Sanskrit the metre is not a matter of 
beats of stiess. But the matrds or audible units of verse 
differ from one another in containing vowels naturally 
long or short, or vowels whose sonority is affected by 
following compound consonants. The play of Sanskrit 
rnetie is detei mined by these matrds, as in the veise 
astyuttar syamdisi devatatma. 

In a phrase such as this the current of sound comes into 
collision with vocal obstructions at the points where 
compound consonants or naturally long vowels occur, and 
is thus broken into recurrent waves of sound. 

There is obviously some convenience for the poet in 
languages in which each word has its fixed pronunciation, 
jBAs. 1914. ' 67 
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so that its enunciation is not a matter of choice or taste, 
its aspect being recognizable at sight. When a wiithui 
sentence in siieli a language is presented to ns, we )ui\c a 
definite picture of a prescribed rise and fall of voice. la 
Bengali, on tl^e otlier hand, one strong syllal)]e is f<)Ilo^^ed 
by a whole series of atonic syllables which glide over tlic 
ear so fast that it is difficult to grasp tlieir intonation. Ts 
it not the image of one of our joint Hindu families ^ Tin' 
head of the houseliold is easily recognized, but behind him 
is an undistinguishahle and undistinguished ciowfl ’ How 
hard is it to note tlieir number and (piality, or imhs'd to 
recognize them as separate individuals at all I 

No doubt tills is why our bards and popular reciteis, 
useful as they are in pio\iding pleasure, and even 
instruction for tlie common sort, yet feel obliged to iiiipoit 
from time to time fuliginous Sanskrit compound words 
into their tales. Ku.stic folk do not understand tliese 
borrowinsrs, it is true, hut their minds ai(* stined and 
exalted by the swelling and stately polysyllables. So our 
poets, wlieii they an* at a lf»HS for moving sounds make 
free use of Sanskrit words, ^because of their maji^sty and 
sonority. So also, in the heard at and pdot/'; 

eiitertainnumis, the are overloaded with tin 

ornaments of assonance and alliteration. Such achlitions 
may be ineanirigless, or even ungranunatical, hut tht 
vulgar ear crajVes for such gratification so greedil} t 
the composer <lare not he too critical. A cuii} 
vegetables needs stronger spices and richer comhuien 
than a curry of meat if it is not to be insipi^i* ^ 
additions add little to the nourishment afforded, - 

stimulate the appetite I Why else, I suppose, c oe 
Ramacandra of Dasarathi Ray hew^ail his gSc 


patliotical wa*alth of assonance ? 

ati aganya kaje 
chichi jaghanya saje 
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An unfailing device to awake sympathetic emotion ! In 
the verses of Krsna Kamal Goswami, of whom you will 
find an appreciation in the “ History ” of our friend Dines 
Chandra Sen, there arc Iieaps upon heaps of such amiable, 
such excusable absurdities. After all, they harm no one, 
tliese ingenuous barbaiismsl For instance, 

punah yadi k^'.no k'^ane | dekha dey kamal e-k sane, 
\'atrine kare raksane I janabi tata-ksane. 

It canncfb be denied that the superfluous e suffixed to 
the words ha male km}} and rahmn are meaningless. But 
in the floods of assonance in popular verse how many 
such supererogatory es and u's are swept downstream. 
They are otiose, but, once more, what matters ? 

But there is a more important thing to be carefully 
borne in mind, llie ancient Bengali verses of the 
Ramayaiia, Malifibharata, Annadamahgal, Kavikaiikan, 
Candi, etc., were always sung to a tune, and the music 
disguised defects in the vsounds and gaps in the metre. 
There was the excitement of an audience, the fly-whisk 
waved, the hmxt-tCil beat out the time, the mrdanga 
throbbed its accompanimeiit. But when we read ancient 
verse in cold blood witliout these exciting aids to 
enjoyment, then it is easy to make the discovery, not only 
that words have not each its own fixed accent, but also 
that each alcmr may usually be counted as a separate 
mdfrCi, as e.g. in the verse 

Mahabharatei(a) katha i amrta saman(a). 

Here you find fourteen ah^ars and fourteen mdtrds. 
All the sounds, in this particular case, are of the same 
lieight, as it were. Is it no£ like our flat deltaic land of 
Bengal ? As lier broad bosom is level, so are her paydT 
and tripad i metres. They involve no climbing, up 
or down. 

This peculiarity is of help to the singer. Just as the 
rivers and water-channels of Bengal spread at will hither 
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and thither in countless creeks and effluents, so the tune 
spreads itself easily over syllables ti)at have all a similar 
phonetic value. The words follow the tune obediently 
with downcast faces ! 

Yet when such metres are read aloud apart from the 
tune they are widowed, as it were, and bereaved of a 
necessary support. That is whj’. to the present day, we 
chant verse and do not recite it. More than that. Even 
in the reading of prose we use a rhj^thin which is 
practical^ a tune. No doubt this is a result of the 
natural characteristics of the language. Na 3 ^ habit 
compels us to read even English in a soi*t of sing- 
song, a trick which no doubt sounds oddly enough in 
English ears. 

But I do not wish to commit myself to the statement 
that each aksara always occupies a single mdtra. It 
cannot be that syllables containing compound consonants 
have the same phonetic value as syllables containing 
single consonants. For instance, take the verse 

Ka4i Ram(a) Das(a) kahe, 1 ^une punyavan(a). ^ 

Obviously the four syllables of not of 

the same metrical weight as the four syllables of Kdsi 
Iidm{a). But when tlie words are tugged and strained 
to tit them to a tune the intervening gaps are so filled up 
that heavy and light words come to occupy the same 
space in a verse. If your invited guests sit side by side 
on chairs, the chairs being equal in width, all your friends 
occupy the same space, whether they be stout or whether 
they be slim. But put the same people to squat side by 
side on a carpet in our Indian* fashion, and then each fills 
an area proportionate to his real dimensions ! In our old 
payd/r and trUpadi metres you must think of the words 
as conventional civilized folk, trained to sit in chairs and 
occupy a space easily calculable beforehand ! 

* ^ TramlcUor^s — l^ronounced 
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'' Equality,” fraternity,” are excellent things when 
}hey are made of sterling metal, but if they ring false’ 
:hey are best thrown away. In our old literature the 
equality and fraternity of sounds is imposed upon them 
by chanting, but the spuriousness of these qualities is 
revealed when the old verses are read aloud. A sense of 
this defect has long been present in my mind. Long ago 
I noticed how some of our old poets had striven to remedy 
^hic defect in our prosody by the occasional use of 
Sanskrit * quantitative metres. There are one or two 
examples in Bliarat Caiidra Ray. 

For example, here is a [totaka] verse — 

ilaha lludra vese Mahadeva saje. 

In the compositions of the Vaisnava hymn-writers such 
metres abound. For instance, 

Bhara badara inaha Bhadar sunya mandir mor. 

But these imitations can hardly be called Bengali at all. 
When Bharat Candra used Sanskrit metres he employed 
only Sanskrit words. As for the Vaisnava hymns, they 
are written in a perversion of the current speech of 
Mithila. So rny elder brother [Mr. Dvijendranath Tagore] 
has amused himself by writing burles(|ue quantitative 
verse, things like the following [in manddhrdnta chanda ] — 

iccha samyak(a) bhrainan-gamane, kintu patheya nasti, 
paye sikli, man ure ure, e ki daiver sasti ! 

But these macaronies will not serve in Bengali, because 
in our language the difference between long and short 
vowels is not predominantly audible. 

On the other hand, I firmly believe that there is an 
audible, a metrical difference between syllables containing 
simple and compound consonants respectively. So con- 
vinced was I of this that, some years ago, I composed 
a book of verses entitled Mdnasl, which contains examples 
of metres in which syllables containing compound 
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consonants do the work of two matras. This device havS 
now become a current usage. 

Note this diffeience between Sanskiit and Bengali, that 
in the latter language the final a of many words is mute. 
Thus, we have iihal, jal, math, ghat, j^hdd, vddar, ddar^ 
etc. In current speecli the word phot, in fact, occupies 
only one mdtrd In conventional verso it is taken as 
occupying two (i.e. it is chanted as a dissyllable, as 
phalla). Hence in the old poeti}" of Bengal, licts-aiiiif 
words, words ending in consonants, practically do not 
exist. Yet how valuable are such words in ci eating 
a forcible impact of sound ’ Divided by no \o\\el-bairiei 
from the following w^ord, tliey fall directly upon it and 
increase its sonority. The liteiary form Icaritecld, ‘‘ I am 
doing,” is blunt and without edge ; it is tuneless. But 
the colloquial equivalent, karcchi, has a true plionetic 
vigour, from the clasli of colliding consonants. Take the 
phrase Ydhd hatbdr, tdhd haihe, “what shall be, must 
be,” and note how loose and amorphous is its sound, and 
how" this want of plionetic \igour even affects the sense. 
Say, now, in honest colloquial fashion. Yd hahdr, td-thahe, 
and note how the final r of ItahCir falls with a clang on 
td-% and brings out its sonority. The nasal long-drawn 
indolence of tlie first plirase is replaced by a succession 
of sounds that themselves create a sense of desperate 
inevitability I In a word, the conventional language of 
old verse in Bengali, wo*th its absence of consonantal 
endings, reminds me of nothing so much as the petted 
(and fatted) darlings of babu families. I think of faces 
wreathed in rolls of fat. Smooth and unctuous such verse 
may be. It lacks the manly grace of force and boldness. 

But the spoken speech of Bengali is a tongue full of 
supple strength. It has marked features, and a striking 
physiognomy of its own. If I must admit that this 
vigorous speech is banished from conventional verse, you 
are not to assume that, like a stricken beast, it has crept 
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to its lair to die ! It lives and thrives in the heart of the 
people. You may liear it on the lips of sheet singers, in’ 
the hymns of religious devotees, in the rhymes of the 
nursery. It cannot, I admit, yet swagger into polite 
socuty, with a caste-mark of pi inter’s ink on its pale 
foreliead ' But its tin oat thiobs with song; its bamboo 
flute tootles sweetly in the village street ; wliere the 
ceaseless torrent of popuhir song bursts into spray, tlie 
words rattle joyously against one another like 
pebbles swept togethei* by the stream. No such inspiriting 
sounds are heard in the great still pools of conventional 
poetry. 

In the verses composed in my later years I liave striven 
to intioduce the music of current speech, simply because 
popular language runs freely and gladly like a sparkling 
brook. Its wavelets dance and babble naturally. The 
lines you quoted from my Gitanjali are written to evoke 
the clash of consonants in collision. For instance, 

(toiar) sakal kata dhanya kare’ phut’be go pliut’be, 
(ilmar) sakal vyatha rangin haye’ golap haye uth’be.^ 

If you look at these lines carefully, you will And that 
each knot (so to speak) of the metre contains a consonantal 
effect, a shock of clashing consonants. The very word 
dhanyo/, so soft in its Sanskritic pronunciation, is spoken 
as dhan-na in Bengali, and might very well be written so. 
Let me now rewrite these lines in conventional metre. 
Tliey would run something like this — 

yata kata mama sa-phal(a) kariya ! phutibe, kusum 
phutibe, 

sakal(a) vedana arun(a) varane [ golap haiya uthibe. 

^ Koughly translated, the distich means, “ all my thorns will assume 
a new giace and blossom as flowers. All my grieTs will take on a ruddy 
blush and bloom as roses.” It happens that, leaving out the extra- 
metrical amdr, the lines are typical verses of 8 4 - 5 or 6 syllables, 
but written m the elliptic colloquial, which leaves out many a’a and 
»’s, and so produces contact of consonants (see my note ad fin.). 
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Or, again, if we adopt the convention that syllables 
containing compound letters are the metrical equivalent 
of two Tndtrds, then the lines might run — 

sakal kantak sarthak kariya 1 kusum stavak pliutibe, 

vedana yantrana rakta muriti dhari | golap haiyii 
utliibe. 

You can now, perhaps, see how our conventional verse 
has burst the heads of tlie drums whose throb we hear in 
compound consonants, lias stuffed plugs of leadw into the 
stops of the flute, stops created liy the impact of flnal 
consonants on the consonants tliat succeed them. The 
natural, the spontaneous melody of the language has 
been throttled, and an adventitious, artificial jingle 
has been imposed upon it. The tears in the eyes 
and the smile on the lips of our own native muse luive 
been hidden behind the meretricious tinsel of a veil 
borrowed from Sanskrit. We have forgotten how piercing 
and significant is tlie glance of her dark eyes ! I liave 
done what I can to pull aside the encumbering garment. 
Followers of convention may blame me : I care not a whit. 
Let them, if they will, jimi^*aise the workmanship of the 
veil and the price of i^glji^tcni ng embroidery. What 
I want to see is the bright eyes behind it. In them you 
will find a wealth of beauty not quoted in the market- 
rates of the bazaars of pedantry. 

Translator's Note 

It is difficult for a matter-of-fact student to comment on 
utterances so eloquent and so ingenious, and, above all, so 
happily humorous. But, if I have not misunderstood him, 
Mr. Tagore admits that the audible unit in Bengali is not 
the stressed word, but the phrase which carries a tonic accent. 
He agrees, too, I think, that the Bengali tonic accent has 
a tendency to fall on the initial syllable. Hence a normal 
Bengali phrase consists of a strong syllable followed by several 
rapid (more or atonic syllables. Is Bengali verse, and 
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especially the paydr, the heroic verse of Bengal, a result of 
the fact that Avorcl-stress, so far as it exists, is less predominantly’ 
audible than the plirahal tonic accent ? Prima facie, one would 
expect it to be so. Mr. Tagore, on the whole, seems to think 
that this is not the case, because Bengali verse is not read 
but chanted, lie thinks that the musical quality of the tune 
to which Bengali verse is chanted obscures and destroys the 
phonetic quality which would be audible if poetry were read 
aloud in Bengal. 

Admittqfily, the normal paxjcir verse consists of two hemistiches 
divided by a caesura ; we should expect to find — from what we 
note in the prose pronunciation of Bengal — a strong initial 
tonic accent in each hemistich. Is this quality disguised by 
the sort of tune to which every shopkeeper in the bazaar 
chants his Mahabharat and Ramayaii ? I think Mr. Tagore, 
on second thoughts, will admit that it is not so disguised. 
On the contrary, the chant enhances and exaggerates the 
initial accent. Take any half-dozen lines at random, say 
from Kasi Das’s version of the Mahabharat. I think it will 
be admitted that the accents fall very much as I have ’noted 
them below, even when chanted. 

Lomas(a) balen(a) (.laki I Dharmmer(a) nandan 
♦Syena kapotor(a) katha | karaha sravan. 

Ei ye Vitasta nadi ! Sm-rajya dese, 

Saras(a) sarasi krira | kariche ullase, 
jal(a) upajfila dui I Yanmnar(a) pas 
muni -gap (a) ei tafe I kare adhibas, etc. 

T venture to think that the initial accents and the final 
rhyme-accent are well marked in the jingle to which the verses 
are accommodated by rustic singers. (Note that in the second 
hemistiches of the 1st, 2nd, 6th, and 6th lines there are only 
five syllables, the accent on the rhyme enabling the final 
syllable to do the >vork of two syllables.) On the whole, 
I do not think that Mr. Tagore questions my suggestion that 
conventional Bengali pay dr is conditioned by the characteristic 
tonic laccent of the language, a thing which makes it difficult 
for foreigners accustomed to fixed word-stresses to hear and 
speak colloquial Bengali. Of modern developments, and 
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especially of the delightful innovations introduced by Mr. Tagore 
himself, I do not venture to speak. I can only hope that they 
may be studied by competent persons, and may yield their secret, 
so far as it is a matter of mere scansion and metrical rule. 

With regkrd to what Mr. Tagore says about the effect of 
compound consonants on the quality of the vowels that precede 
them, and about has*anta words and the effect of their final 
consonants on the initial consonants of the words that follow, 
it is difficult to resist a suspicion that Mr. Tagore is infiuenced 
by the classical tradition, also in force in Europe, that compound 
consonants make a preceding vowel long It is easy to 
see that dhaii-na takes longer to say than dhana, but in any 
given case does dhan-na occupy a larger metrical space (say, 
three mdtrds instead of two) than dhana"} The matter is 
one on which an Englishman must speak with diffidence, 
since has-anta w’ords abound in English, and seem to make 
little difference in the “quantity’’ or quality of preceding 
vowels. Take such a line (at the end of “ Measure for 
Measure”) as — 

Thanks, provost, for thy care and secrecy. 

Here we have such clanging collisions of consonants as 
NKSPE, STF, NDS. If in English such collections of 
consonants were felt to affect the metrical value of the syllables 
in which they were inserted, we should find our poets deliberately 
using them to vary quantitative effects. 

It is interesting to find that Mr. Tagore thinks final a’s are 
ugly, and prefers consonantal terminations. He certainly uses 
such terminations himself with beautiful results, and in his 
own mouth, as he recites with a loving pause on the concussion 
of sonorous consonants, the effect is very striking. But is this 
a metrical, a prosodical effect ? I am not competent to say. 

Finally, from a philological point of view, there remains 
a small unsolved problem. We know, with some approach 
to certainty, how the French final phrasal accent came into 
being, namely, by the dropping off of syllables (chiefly 
inflexions) following the accented syllable in Latin. In 
Bengali the initial phrasal accent ^pnay be a Dravidia^i trick 
of speech, ,or a survival of Tibeto-Burmese ways of talking. 
Probably It is the former. What is needed is good records 
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of some standard bits of prose and verse taken in different 
parts of Bengal. A comparative study of the phonetics of 
Bengali and Assamese might also he fruitful. As I write 
T loam that the Calcutta University is prepared to open an 
optional course in the vernacular of the province. Perhaps 
someone who takes an Honours degree in Bengali may feel 
tempted to investigate some of the phonetic problems existing 
in one of the most interesting and most supple and expressive 
languages in India. Better still, Mr. Tagore may perhaps 
find occasion to make a further analysis of his own beautiful 
metrical innovations. 

Readers accustomed to the quantitative metres, 
measured in matrdSy of other modern languages of India, 
may perhaps ^velcome a brief explanation of those parts 
of jMr. Tagore/s letter which assume some knowledge of 
Bengali metres. 

1. Tlie metres wdiich Mr. Tagore’s brother uses as 
a sportive exercise in verbal ingenuity are mdtrd metres. 
They are borrowed from other languages, and are the 
exact equivalent of sucli quantitative verses in French as 
tlie well-known hexameter 

Chante, deesse, le camr furieux et Tire d’Achilles. 

(I quote a French parallel, for a reason which will 
presently appear.) These quantitative metres are unfitted 
to the genius of the language, and, unless my ear misleads 
me, the long syllables are only made audible by placing 
an artificial stress upon them. (It must be remembered 
that in Bengali, as in French, the word-stress is faint, and 
the dominant audible quality is a phrase accent.) Such 
metres are (as a matter of curiosity) — 

(1) totaka, — I 

(2) bhujahga prayata, 

(3) candi, w | w w | > 

(4) tunaka, — ^1 — '^1 
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( 5 ) 


camara, 



(6) campakavali, — ^ 1 


These can hardly be called Bengali metres at all. 

2. To abbreviate my explanation, let me next assert 
that the indigenous jnetres of Bengali (such iiietres, foi- 
example, as jMr. Tagore liimself uses) are “syllabic'' 
metres in exactly the sense in which the French 
alexandrine is '‘syllabic”. It is true that* Bengali 
prosodists will say (as some Frenchmen say of the 
alexandrine) that a Bengali verse is not composed of 
a fixed number of syllables. They will prefer to say 
that it is composed of a fixed number of akmras. This 
simply means, for example, that the following French 
alexandrine has twelve ak^aras but only ten syllables — 

Derrier^j son col brun | croisant ses belles mains. 

It is merely the old question whether the “ e mute ” in 
French, the “a mute” in Bengali, are felt metrically or 
actually pronounced. On the other hand, it would be 
admitted that the following alexandrine contains not only 
twelve akmras but twelve syllables — 

Va, je la desavou(e), | et tu me fais liorreur. 

The standard Bengali meti^e, the payar, contains fourteen 
aksaras, with a caesura or yati at the eiglith akmra* It 
is possible to write a payar line which contains fourteen 
syllables, for instance — 

kintu klanta yadi tumi 1 e duranta rane. 

If, on the other hand, a payar line contains less than 
fourteen syllables it is because of the occurrence of 
mute a's. For instance, the following line, ingeniously 
describing itself, contains only ten syllables, though it has 
the regulation fourteen aksaras — 

catur-da4(a) vari?e l)ay(a) j 8akal(a) payar(a)* 
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This is read as follows : — 

catur-dos varne hay | safcai pay&r. 

Exactly the same thing has happened, it will be seen, as 
in an alexandiine containing mute e’s (which, it may be 
noted, are pronounced like the Indian d). 

My sole object in insisting that Bengali \erse is 
syllabic'' in ^he technical sense of Fiench prosody is in 
Older to draw attention to the linguistic fact that the 
doininan|i audible quantity in Bengali piose, as in French 
prose, is a phiasal accent ton^qiie, which, however, comes 
at the beginning and not, as in French, at the end of 
the phrase or clause. Whether the absence of a strong 
word-stress (as in most European and many Indian 
languages) necessaiily goes with a ''syllabic" prosody 
I do not, of course, \enture to say. 

To use the conventional language of Bengali prosody, 
then, a Bengali verse consists ot a jS.xed number of 
alcmvas, and is wholly independent of mdtrds or quantit5\ 
There is one chandah which is the exact equivalent of 
the French alexandrine, namely the dirgha ekdvali. For 
instance, 

ei dukhe deha [ dahiche satata, 
dasa dukhe dukha | nahi bhavi tata. 

Here are twelve ak^arcts, tw^elve syllables, and a medial 
coesura, as in a normal alexandiine. 

The standard pay dr metre, as aforesaid, contains 
fourteen ah^aras. The mdl-jhap, taral paydr, mdlaU, 
kumma-mdhkdy and mdlati-latd meties are merely 
pay dr verses broken by internal rhymes or lengthened 
by tlie addition of one, two, or three akmras. The so- 
called tri-padl and catus-padl metres are simply arrange- 
ments in stanzas of lines of various lengths. 

Of modern developments of these ak^ara metres, 
such as the charmingly musical rhythms invented by 
Mr. Tagore, a Bengali prosodist says : " Many changes 
have been wrought by modern poets in conventional 
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metres. Contemporary writers of \erse attend to the 
sense rather than to rh}thm and verbal ingenuity. It is 
difficult to classify modern metres other\^i&c than as being 
*long\ 'short’, ‘broken’, or ‘iniKod’. Here is an 
example of a modem lengthened payar ov payardmja : — 
prabhat adhare hasi i sandhjar malm mukh 
udhyam phuiaye 3 ay, | bhange asa, guehe sukh,*’ 

(It will be noticed that this is a metre of 8 + 8 ah^ttvas.) 

The wiiter of the abose criticism is probabl}^ v long in 
asserting that the moderns suboidinate music to nuaning 
The old meties had a ceiiain haul monoton}' and 
a luthless jingle which wholl}' disappears in the subtle 
^aliet}’ of Mr. Tagore’s verse, e\en when, as sometimes 
happens, he closely follows the syllabic and ca\sural 
arrangement of classical veise Ihit, in spite of all 
modem changliji^ Bengali veise like French \erse, remains 
“syllabic”, atid the phiasal accent which follows and 
marks the caesura remains the element wdiich causes the 
ihythru and beat of Bengali prosod \. I hope this \eiy 
brief and summaiy account ma}' enable leadeis who do 
not know Bengali to appieciate Mi. Tagoie’s deliglitfully 
metaphorical metliod of stating the case I do not think 
^ that aiydhing I have said clashes w'itli Mr Tagore’s 
statements. It I have\entuied to (piote Frcncli examples 
it is in the hope that a comparative stud}'^ of modern 
metres may lead to intciesting results 

Since the above w^as wiitten, Mr. Tagore’s letter has 
been published in Bengali in the J3’astha number of the 
new magazine, Sabm jxtfra, which J venture to recommend 
to those who wish to keep in toiich wltli the poet’s latest 
writings. ^ Mr. Tagore has also wiittcn me another long 
letter on the subject of Bengali verse. I do not venture 
to translate this for our Journal, because although it 
contains much that is of interest and importance to 
students of BenP^ali, it also makes an extremely interesting 
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compaiiRon between the mechanism o£ English and 
Bengali verse lespectively Englisli piosody is still tlie* 
subject of so much difference of opinion that I hesitate to 
subject the Bengali poet to the cuticism of those who may 
not shaie his \iews as to what constitutes rhj thm in 
English. As to Bengali metie, Mr Tagoie seems toadmif 
(l)that the d( nnnaiit audible quality in Bengali is an 
iiiitial phiasc accent, falling on the fiist syllable of several 
syllables pi onounced lapidly together; (2) that, in \eise, 
the metrical unit consists of a fixed number of such 
syllables fiom caesura to csesuia. Bengali veise is not 
quantitative ^elso, and it is not stiess veise. 

J D. Anderson. 


The Slitjxes -nb and -no in Gujaraii 

All who arc inteiested in the history of the modem 
Indo- Aryan languages will ha\e welcomed Mr. Tessitoii\s 
article on the l)ati^e and Genitive Postpositions in 
Gujarati and Maiwari, for it is a seiious attempt to 
bring the study of these languages into tlie pale of 
established linguistic science But foi my own pait 
although 1 can suggest no other solution for the problems 
that he has attempted to sohe, I cannot agree with his 
solution. 

Ml, Tessitoii sets out to show that the Gujarati suffixes 
or postpositions -ne and -no are descended from the older 
’fonns (Old Western Rajasthani) kmihal, kanliaHy through 
tlie loss of the initial ka-, for he believes that under 
ceitain conditions, which he does not specify, initial 
syllables beginning with k- (or for that matter with 
any consonant) were liable to be diopped. Now the most 
important condition for the disajipearance of a syllable 
is absence of stress But if an unstressed syllable is lost 
in one place, a similarly unstressed syllable in another 
place will also be lost. It is here that it seems to me 
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Ml*. Tessiiori's aignnic'ni lirenks down. For mediaeval 
iinstrcsHed k is Dot k)st in (lujavati: cf. akdo, in., name 
a tiee, fiom "^akkodo ^ Skt. (trkoh, inahdi^ 

f , tllonk^'y, ’ Imhu J^kt nun'hd tko , nor is any consonant 
or corjsonunt \\hi<*h survivt'd tlic lirsl sound 

droppin*', lost in Oujarati with the except ni id A, foi 
this loss of an nn''t)<‘ssid s^ llahk* <*ontainin;^ a eonsonant 
is deinnnstrai)!<‘ onl\ m th* cas<‘ of It (M 

I e/n, 1 , d» < p pot ” M*t. ItitdhuJi ^ 
so ' w lil} sdhii * Mtlitun 
;</</(. 1)1, “tomtonj ’ pniihiJt 
pInliO, lit . “ 4i hi »*#pi-«t ” pidhilunah. 

“ t)pno ju ’ numuhtidli. 

IliiKs pnhaps tin thinniiMi of O 'A lk*ijasllianj i<nf 
Uoinhdhm is t mi^i ‘Fin ivo ftn'iiiN nin\ ha\e exi^tul 

Hidi‘ kv ^nh . eie Wu lufldt* lueann* ^itithtd (<tn, 

vvhih' t lu tt| hnU\(f noain lao i loMot: ns sties< 

appt‘!u > otpiiols n (injoati (ff for the 

duiiisuH/iit ion of lie uiisin ^s d ‘^slLihle yx/rns’, ‘ tiftj 
Skt jtdftdtsdf) wlhit un*n ‘enltd n le^uliiil) Incomes o, 
eo duthtiu lu hiitr fioin tn ithuuffh yhtuf((u 111 , nann* 
ol a luonih Irian '^kt l*lhd>jtt imh , n. * <;jarlic ” 

litHUndid, 

Tins does not app \ \o the otin i e\ani[)les quoted 
for tins unstresMuj^ v*i woids wiii *niiy oecMir in fast 
hpieclUcuipo tMth inqiient us( as <» o ^ jn < Aijuruti che 
” js fiom tudidf duduu *niuitafi wlieu’ n- is irealed 

in Cun n, ** wihlenif ss ' ft mi 'tnfuipfw, Hut worth 

like ^itlnhtlt and uu'u^mruauu^ aie lea sutlicient !y cuiniuoi 
to !>e j>o atrecied If jh i calls to l>e ilerhed fron 

(it would '‘eeni mtv thmUtfid, Ur why d/< fn,... 
th ^ and 1 know of no other droppjn;^^ uC an initial 
hibilaniktUe renvm t^iven hy I’lsohei is that tlie accent 
fel! on the last M'ilahle st/Zofibi— in ueconiance with the 

old nieihoii of accentuation <cf Mow nam from nitudm). 
In khat it is of no use ix'i illUsstratinu a sound chaiDEre 
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m Giijiiiat! foi OHf' of the distinffiiislunj^ points in the 
liistoiy of >.1111*1^*111 and Mahaiavtii is i\n ddUionce o{ 
ciccentnation 1 ho sp«alvns of Suuasuii i\(ie aluacly 
nsin;^ tlie ptnnltunUt Mussu* a s<i*ss I ijlin<^ on the 
])cmilt3n lU wiifie it mis huio on tfu anlt }h null luialc 
mIhu th jxnuUiniiir Mas^-lioil) mIiiIi MalMUistii still 
at It ist to SOUK cvtout ittainul th position of the 
old toin thoui^h h\ linn Itfonn a sImss llnuo the 
<liHn<n(c in tin foim oi st m nil Munthi and <lii)nniti 
Molds • 

Marathi hnufu^ bo'' fioin Mahui^tn //oinrn, fioni Skt 
ku mar ah 

(xujiiati kat o, ft oil! '^aurastni hnnara fioiii lurnartth 

AI viaar, in, cat fioin M di i mamiato, fiom hkt 

nnuj trah 

(lujaratl rnajar^ ftoin S matt /aro^ ftoin marjaralu 

AI j//, “npc,* from Alnlii pifkt^ from SKt pikiah 

(tuj u iti 7/aA(), fioui S ptlko irowi p iKuth 

'I ho dis ipptaiance of tin fast sj liable of nanattr a won! 
Cl it un to appt ai oiten in iinst!<ss4d ]>ositions Mould he 
e nisid(.iabi\ helped bj tin fact that ]>oth N\ilabjcs bi tj^in 
Mith ihc same sound 

Tiie othci iii'-tHnet ijUotMl tliou^h cm)} t(ntdntl\ is 
<> \\ liajasthani t(ju|auiti ittat/ on acM»unt of ) 

iiuin hkt ^niititiiakana But whcnct* a iioin for 
siiessed t iciiumis c£ c/ioa #>, cut t tttt a collect 
jtistO, i;;nnd'\ Skt ehniaitr ttinttprii ptnash Ills 
line that postacot ntual t heconn s c# (cf latatfi n <ai of 
coin fioin >ki Luntbith, lan, without from r tiia) 
but if the sellable wme pit accentual tin* < on‘*onant 

jtioup would be sanphtud and w< should have not -mal- 
fiom -matt- but -mat- (rf pnthartp, ‘despatch' from 
^paffhanfl, iioin Skt prosthaitaxiaii, with fh after 
iti^thaii , majiiT iiom ^ tnajjtiru from hkt marptrah) 
Secondly, w hy -ft -f-, from Skt -it- ^ I should fe# 1 more 

1914 C*i 
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InrliiHsl to Skt mutmknHi (a fimu that oceuvb 

MI tli** at UMpuMisliHii I >\ aMm<at) avaclaniikatha), 

thou*^h tlu^ iJiurh iice 

1'lms tli<* supjxat to l*»' from tliese wouls foi 

ili#" throi\ ni ii(o di*^ ipM<*aiaiir(* of an jiutuil nnstrossed 
Hjilaki#* iM^oirjnmo a ocnsonunt tdiu i than h is N\eak, 
Tin* pttn(M|)*o tin* laws of sotnakclianixe is 

tins, that tin *‘ann s<iund ujni(‘f the samt^ < oiiditions w ill 
thnilojj at tin* huiim tinio in » ho samo 'vaj. Jf any 
j>AttM*niu »■< und or colh <*t ion of sounds hoinij^ ulistressod 
dHaj^pwu-^ tlnn (hat soia d will disappear nnifoiinl^ 
wlndexM Ms portion lu a woul, piovidtd it is siinilaily 
oi to a i doi^oM* Iikovvisp nnstiessed Now I take 

M lliat Ml itssMoii s ai^uinent is iluit n\ the words 
4 i-h/ <((' tin /, {Kill of .in uiiKtrcssed syllable, 

dis!i|>i), anil at some time {(osleiior to the jrenenil 
eonsoimiit ilioiip.ii.j; ol Uie ptiiod la-Uecu the iiisfilptioiis 
itf Am.Iui •Old il|.‘ a{)|.eiu.uice, s.u , of Mahatastd, as we 
know It h ,o wii\ wcic not all uiistiessed A*-syllable.s 
{mated It. the same f.xshion «' lii any case, was an 
iuteiroi'aliM' like k-i>in unstressed’ wliile, if stiessed 
It would olwy the oeneral Sautaseiii rule, and bear thf 
Miess on til, fiisi s\ liable Moieover, tlic consonant of 
the lust sUlahli of a w.,rd (whether b..iiin|i the chief 
atiess Ol noi IS inoie firmly pumouneid than in any 
other {losiiioii For tins compare the history of initial 
and mleiMsalie eousomuns m the Komance languages and 
HI the I'uikiits Hence, J tind it liaid to believe that 
'><H, etc .vie fast siaechtempo form.s of ki«iu, etc. 

I woHl.1 lather deme tiuiii fiom demonslrative pronouns, 
pioiMvhlj the result of a contamination of two or more 
h’uiis. iisid III an inituiogatise sense. For this compare 
t he c.ose connexion in Indo ({emianicWtween interrogativo 
indttiiiue pruiiotinK, or in (Jenuanio between rolative 
and demonstiative. or in I.,atin between relative and 
luteirogative. 
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If. then, my line nf ar^^innent is rij^ht thero is uq 
reason to heliev*^ tluU .*in inilial A’- would <h*<^p any 
sooner than another -L (if anythin;^, rathm less), and 
sittce u(» -A-- which remained thioti^h conwonant ^roup 
simpliiii ttionte;^ jHiKit fiom fioin ^ fttl uihifi , 

etc., ei(^ k after the In^t sound <hup]>ni^ at a pejiod 
}tie\ious |mihah]\ tc» tht t'lin-^tian ma Itav afltn-wards 
been i(^t llnie is no r4 a^ ’i to Ixdievt^ tliat an initial k*, 
as comint; after a \o\\4l and .» hein^ e<|ui\al(»nt to any 
oUier 1.10 1 <»(*alic W’< uld he dro]>ped <itlier. 

Thendore if tin* ^uHKe.s -/<e and >/r> are to he d(*ri\od 
from cast‘-f(>rms of a Skt. we must suppose 

tills loss of tin* /.*- to iiave takim ]>laee in the pi’O- 
Apahhraiii^a period. 'Fhf* ohj<*etions to tliis are — 

1. Ilieii* is no tiace of tins -nr, -no suftlx till com- 
paratively re<*ent tinn's. 

2, 'J lie ('xistenct' of the unredu(a‘d foitns Av/n/mt, etc., 
necessitates the tlieory that after tin* em! of the operation 
of tin* laws j;o\ernin^ tin* <hsappearnnc(* of intervocalic 
stops new' case-forms weie anuui compo.H0tl with the help 
of the wold 

Jh At the tinn* of the operation of the aho\ e-in(*ntioin*<i 
sound laws the ileseendants of the original ca.se-forinB 
wen* still in u.se, heiii^ as 3 et not ver,v hniken 

down in foini and there was ^‘onsecjnenil^^ no need for 
such periphrastic expressions w’ith *A‘omn/c, etc., and as 
a matter of fact tlie^’ do not appear. 

To sum up, the treatment of initial /- will not differ 
from that <»f nnslial -A*- except in the direction of 
hein^ moic hrml}" pronounced; intervcK’alic -A* doe.s not 
disappear after the end of tlie acli\ity of tin* laws 
governing; the first sound dropping (i.e. prohaHl\' not after 
the beginning of the Cliristian era) Theiefore -ne eatmot 
derived from the O.W, llajasthani kanhol but, if con* 
ncct<Kl with karmt-, must have come down with the k- 
ait*eady lost in the Prakrit Btage, and this apT>cars tinlikely. 
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Thi^ *»ame arjfument applit^s to the derivation of the 
* genitive suHix fioni tomni (in addition to the 

ohjertion \eiy propc^iiy la ought foi waul by Mr Tessitoxi, 
vix the iiupoHsihilitv of b( coining -xx-) 

Tjiistly, a siiuiil point I do not agiee with 3Ir Tessitori* 
in bin iuixuin*nls as t*) what tlie -ne and -xu> buffixes 
bliall !>♦*<• iIimI postpositions or tenninalions For, firstly, 
if tile word hinhin was not enclitic (i o did not make 
one aeemtuai whole with the n mn it beicniged to), liow' 
could U eoine alioiit that its initial sellable was freated in 
adirtuent way from any other w-oid beginning with /^r- 
Secondly the inseition of an emphatic particle betwx'cn 
noun ami ttomination does not necessaiily mean that 
tlie teiminatum is Irlt to be an independent w^oid cf. the 
inseition of -/oum pmakatt =- pacati *jfvaka)n >Gujarati 

ix, I hv< 

Hut in ans <tue dot‘s it mattei whieli we call them, 
postpositions oi teiminations ^ 

K. L. Turner 

The Insuupmons or hie Myvxedi Pvgoda, Pagan, 

PURMA 

Mr. Blagdens article (JRAS. October, 1909, p. 1017) 
on the Tiilaing \eision and subsequent article (April, 
1911 p 905) on the bo-called Pyoo version treated the 
mailer in a nmstmly niaiuier. hut 1 should like to be 
allowed to make a few remarks on the Burmese version 
as given at j» 1019 It is a great pity that there is 
no estampage or photograph of the Burmese to show 
the actual spelling and character of the inscription. 
^Ir Blagileu appears to think that it denotes the Burmese 
form vif certain words at tliat date, bnt in this I cannot 
agree with him for as soon as 1 had lead it I came to 
the conclusion tliat it had Ixeen inscribed by Talaing 
iwnilptors fixmi Burmese dictation in the charactei*s used 
by them. I do not think that the Burmese of that date 
Used tlnpj Pali alphabtn, and now find frf>tn the report pi 
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tlie Burma Arclupological Department for 1912^ par, 44^^ 
that in the time of Kynnthit4hA all inscript ions were 
nnide in Talaing In several places I lind )i subscript 
CO* This cannoi now be used, and I do not believe ever 
was admissible in Burmese. 

If we lefer to the charaeterh msed in the IVu-dounu 
inscript i<»n of A l> 1774 ^hall find tliat tlie suhscript r 
was written in two wajv j^o that mi^ht be written 
(rg 01 ^ /sPft. If as iH alK)\e stated, there were no 
Burmese insenpiions made in Kyantsit -tha’s reign, and 
everything was wo'ittei, in Talaing, I thinlv the presnmption 
is that the Burmese \eision was made by Talaing masouH 
lioiu Burmese dietainai, and that they lepresenled the 
sounds as liest they c()ul<l. If we find, as in line 2, the word 
lor* tiglil w^ritteii goooS haef or /u'f, it docs not follow 
thattliat w^as the propm* Burmese sound Hnl according 
to IfaswelTs notes on the Beguan language, p H, this 
comhinatioii sliouid be pionoun^evl hat if ending in oS (D, 
but if o5 (A’) be the final it is then hit (fufp <'), and if on 
the iiiseiiption it is o5i which is not improbable, then wh‘ 
eet tlie sound wdiieh the Araeanesc ‘►till give it, minus r, 
which tlie P«^guans could not pionoum^e wlien aspirated, 
this would 1^ hrJf {hnie), according to the way m wdnch 
some Araranese pronounce it, and tin* Buimesc <if the 
noith most prohfihly pronounced in much the same w'ay 
in the year a d 1000, till after Kyantsit thus time wlien 
the language began to soften d<A\n thiough contact with 
the Peguans 

The woids (I- 5), (1. 1 7 ), (,^^cS are. T have no 

doubt, thft ><aine sound as the present Burmese '^8 (fipf'it), 
g (jmc), cQ(«w^>. but th^ woid o^laS(l. 17) appears to 
bo g (j^ro) or jj (Itpro) ** to cause to break down'^ used 
with ocj hiu, to engrave, sculpture,” tlins indicating the 
breaking up of the gold ornamentH to make the image 
. Si^c- 21) appears to a nustake for g //u*o in >5® 
k»i<tymrvt “ to t»e delighted.” 
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CQ 27 Im tor<^ csod oloaily a mistake for 

Q(£t tkf* of tin* possisMx#" cast modn u 

In hr»t 2^) tli** of is not elcai but 

*jccms to 1 m» nlentiial with ih( iikaIciii gj hloo *Ho 
<ic<licut^ , oth i 

1 cannot uml^ostami He* ^ m the woul no^og:|OD0ODa)S 
except on th* su[)pt»sit{ori tint tlu woul w i wntten by 
a man accnstoin<<l to tin woid is Liken ii< iii tlic Sanskiit 
1 1n cuiioU', woiil h}>nfnt/n is tlie^ modem 

Hunm se though n >unl shows that tlu ^olb 

if ) was VM Jtteu i^ah and ^ 

In Inn d’t a doubt is « xpKssul as to v\hethci the \void 
ftttci IS oi j> t bahl\ it is inithci but 3D0:^> 

^ tot o A/»(io the noun ioim ol \ to behold with 
rcvciMMs 1 b« woidvj no* h is « Md< nth Iim n omiHi d 

The lu »st I* m u I able uoid m ibi wlndi inseiiption is 
the woid ^ tone h»l which I liavi no douhl should 
be luid / ltd I rin u is no such i oiu spoinlm^ foim in 
citini the iaWni^oi pH)o^nsl^)n hut itc\identh means 
**lH‘nftds Tin Huinnsc wonls toilowni^ aie (^o58 
which tend casDC^S no/, ,nt and stain’ foi the modern 
C3 »o£|uu m/ <omuionl\ pionouncid on/Muc, whicli 

m c\idenUy the o|du foim to icnunW wdth gr^id 
fcclinjij 

The only word now in use foi benelU is eexjg^g 
zm* prouounc<*d zoa The <MnniM)ncnt -parts of this 
Wiiid when st-paiatiMl makt- no ht*nsc means 

a ‘‘coantiy or pio\ince and -on; has no meaning. 
Whence did the word come ^ M j impression is that it really 
iH an old Naiiakrit oi Pali loan-woid tKitviCfn d- jo which by 
a d'rtam lule niusi tuin into hnvujix meaning the result 
of an act This was as m the text w litten hviijo, and 
pionouncinl m course of time kyee zo, and 
again changod into for in Aracan we often find 

' 03 to W the eld (If wutmg, atid not g urn as la , 

4«id«oii* 
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that Qco — dB. The qoojo became zoo: through Talaittg^ 
influence. Mr, Blagilen^ !jas an idea that the old Burmese 
used CD I wlien they ought to use gj r, and now use cx> y* 
He thinks that Mr. Taw Sein Ko is wrong in calling the 
old subscript co found in the Po-u*doung inscription and 
elsewhere a form of Q 7\ I feel sure tlmt the old 
Burmese did not use / K»xbseript, hut on the other hand 
I think that certain of llu* Talalngs did.*^ Mr. Blagden 
writes: ^ly view is that the old scliolars, probably 
Talaings, or at any rate the immediate pu[)ils of Talainga, 
who wrote the Burineve text of the Myamli Inscriptions,^ 
'wrote Id l)ecanse they kernel Id and for no other rea.sou 
whatsoever. ’ Exactly so, but that does not prove his 
case ; pe(>ple liear difierently. 

1. .Some words in Burmese end in oS and some in S, 
and to mo.st people they Ixxth sound like tinal f, whilst 
others hear p. 

2, (jennans cannot always distuiguish between b and p, 
and talk of hnddimj thinking they sa}" 'pwldhig, 

Ik A friend of mine in Burma, who picked up his 
colloquial Burmese from a semi-Talaing lady, always 
called eg {hla) hUi. 

Mr. Blagden also says that in an inscription he has 
read, and wdiicli he believes to date from alxnit tlie twelfth 
century, written in Talaing, the rirst syllable of the place- 
name Kyouk-se is wu’itten klok (representing, presumably,, 
a sound like cloak). That merely proves that the 

1 These t^ferenc^ are to a corre8{>oudence that bus fMtsssed between 
m on the subject. 

s If, as ia the Po-tr*<loung ittsenption, there were two forms for OD y 
subscript, viz. || and <(, there can therefore be no reason why there 
^ould not 1i>6 two forma for C| r subscript, viz. Q and oo* But I think 
the fact that !n line 5 we have and in line $5 g 80 ^ 

proves the ease, and shows how careless the masons were with thell|^ 
Ipelling. Those who have known anything about Burmese writings 
in . the past BIty years, know what Burmans could do. Thii 
^Orivstion of the word Jtyi-zoe7 has always been a pusasle. 
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yaking wrilx* thougltt lu' hoard the Burmese say cloak 
' when they said kiinrh, Mr. Klagden also calls Taw 
Sein Ko a.s a witness tliat in Taxoy they say for 

kiitniu'j, whi'di in Aincnii is kniiimj. But he apparently 
forgel.s that tiie Tuvny prison i'> a descendant of an 
Arai'nne.se mi.ved with Mon (tide Mas'>»i). 

But to ritinn to the D^'azedi Inscription, which is 
a most rt'inurkahh* ilocunn'iit. It was cut to the order 
of a [irince who was a son of one of the wi%'es of 
Kyiiutsit fim , init the chief wife, hut the most Vidoved.^ 
Was she a Burniese or l*^oo/ As the inscription was 
wriiten In order of a prince, the son of a monarch w'ho 
prided himself on ha\ing nil his own records made in 
Tahiing and utd tit lUiruteee, I conclude that the lady was 
a I’yoo .\g,dn, why did not K>anUit-tha (Krancac-sfi) 
have In', records kepi in Burmese ' Accoiding to I’hayre 
(p. ast " hw mother was a princess of Vessali in Inhoot ", 
and Ins j„ ,[,le ohjecUal to Indians. In fact, it does not 
apjwai that he was liked by the Burmese, for very little 
isreeordtsi of him in the histories, though inscriptions in 
Taiaing now found, make him out to he a migldy kin<', 
who suklm d the 'I’aUiings, and that he tliougld himself 
an iucarnatuni of the Rishi Vishnu. The name Krantsit- 
tha ha.s no special meaning in Burmese, and I suggest that 
they s|>oke of him as ‘ the son of Karaiijaea ’, wliich 
I am told might have Iwen his mother’s name. This half- 
I’yvx* prince naturally had the inscription cut in Pyoo 
and then got other serilies to cut a Taking inscription 
in the language his father loved, and a fairly good 
inscription, by ilu* same masons, in Burmese. 

There aru several peculiar words which seem to differ 
from ordinary Buniiese, such as caxicS < 11 . 2 ,, 13 ) for jjS 
KtU, hut on the whole the meaning is perfectly clear, and 
the difficulties are practically nil. However, I learn from 

Tlie text (iueg not My slie wan the cliief queen, and her wn did 
«m» succeed to the thronn. 
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the Archaeological Report of Burma for 1013 that we ixv<b^ 
to have some more inseriptioiis of an ohli‘r date than 
this oiif, which will* prose most useful in constructing 
a vocabulary of old Hurme-^e 

It is to i)c lioped that tiiere w'ill be proof tluit these 
inscriptions were actually cut at the dates assigned to 
them, and not by monks or i»t]iers in later times, wdio 
wished to show they had einuits from the kings tlierein 
mentkau <1. 

* R. F. Sr. Aximnw St. John. 


The ]\Ivazei>i Ikm iuitioxs 

I am muoli obliged to 3!r. St. tfohn for tlie kindly way 
in whicli he refers to my attempts to interpr(‘t the Mon 
and Ryu” texts of these inseripti<»ns. As 1 said in my 
article in JRAS. .1909 (p. 1019), it did m^t lie within tlm 
scope of my purpose to edit or explain the Buimese t<*xt; 
the version I gave of it was iimertejl mc*rely hecause it 
had to be uferred to in {»rder to justify ir»y interpretation 
of the Mon text,an<l the pie\iously jmblished Buniie.s<* 
copy W’as imperfect. There foie I did not consi<lcr it 
necessaiy to gi\e a plate of the rubbing I use<l, which 
liad been lent me by M. Finot ami whicdi in tin<‘ course 
I letunied to him, togetlun* with a rather [)oor photograph 
of the Burmese replica mentioned in my article of 1910* 
As M. Finot ivS now^ ia French Indo-(Jhina, these materialH 
are unfortunately not asailable at preMUit: but 1 have 
no doubt that the Archeological Survey l>epartment in 
Burma would readily furnish Air. St* John with rubbings 
of this and other early Burmese inscriptions. Meanwhile 
I can assure Mr. St John that the transcript published in 
my article of 1909, as amended by the corrections given 
an that of 1910, i« a subHiantially accurate reptcKentaiiou 
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of the original I nay this with some confidence, for the 
alphabet is the same as that of the J*ali and Moii versions, 
and in prepiiring the transcript I had the assistance of 
a friend who is familiar with mudoni Burmese. 

For myself I do not lay claim to any knowksi^je of 
Burmese, but as some \ i«*\Ys of inim^ on the subject of this 
inseripliou Jmvr been rebored to, it s(*fn)s necessary tliat 
1 should offer ivasons in snj»port of tluui It also appears 
to me that Mr. St. John Iius falh*n mto several eirors 
of fact • 

To take first tin* Jhinimse words died by liiin-- 

SODoS ; in* my oiuuion the nK^tivm ilim pro- 
nunciation is **nlirely l^^^side i\\v point , tluTc is every 
reaaon to lwdi<^\e that the ouvlf^nt pionnnciation was 
much more literal, i.e. that t)ie sp*^!lin^ was piaciically 
phomdm. Dh* final coiiMmant as w ntt< n in the inscription 
is b not k as suijiresttd. Tim Mtsi woid hvf (from the 
Sunskut IhUt) is sp< !t in nhuiUcally the same tvay in 
1.21) (ff tie’ Mtm te\t \ersi<m article, p. J 023 ). 

Therefore tliere must ha\e liecu a pretty close rcaemblance 
of sound between the.se two W(uds. In the Burmese 
inscription of Bodli (laya (late thirteenth century) the 
woi<i ft>r “eij^dit'' is written egeS ;^hu(. My view is 
that the initial consonantal sonnd was more or less like 
tluM ul th<‘ Knglish Avord **hue*. qq kt is repeatedly 
used in Ciirly Burniest' ittscriptions in w'ords that are 
nowmlays spelt with 51 rA, ctr. the Un3 collection 
of iiiscriptums we tind S A; for ^ rhi, and c^oS 
liHiif and hirn^f for Htnr. 

I admit that the worefs ^ jUic, pU, and ^cdS 
mfi// are reprcscntctl in mulern Burmese by the forms 
given by Mr, bt. John, Imt for reasons %vhich will 
preaentJy be given I do nut agn^ that the ancient aoundhr 
wore the aainc m the modern ones. 

ffo* : 1 take this to be a variant of ^ plu. 
In my "mm it can only mean “to make*’, the oVjac* 
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being in 1. 10 the golden slatue and in L 29 the pagodit 

with the golden spire. Ci^rtainly it cannot he for gj 

that is not what tin* context rei|uii’es; ami hesidea, 

gj hlil appears in 1. ^peli in the usual way, 

phhiC\ tills was a mistake of mine, due to the 
coi ^ 

rubbing being blurred by reason of the damag(Ml condition 
of the stone. I (*orreet4'd it on p 7HH of my article of 
1910 and gave the tine i(‘admg. which is khil\ 


OD ♦ Me' true rcjiding (as staled ibid.t is oS 
1 take it tliat it goes with what precedes to ftirni tlie 
variant qoodcS jmnja' (insteiwl of qood mof/a) ; but 
nothing much tuni.s on this point. 

1 connnented on tie* form sarttunnlfifatinn in the Mon 
version (1909, p. 1047). Sanskriiizecl forms are common 
in Ijotb Mon and Ihirinesc, both ancient and modern. 

itjfinl : as stated (1910, p. 799) this is certainly 
the tine reading. The Hurm<‘se text never uses the 
vinanja (?) at alb and its oo hh is utterly unlike its 
o jih. 'rhe corresponding Mon word is auoofc, a noun 
formed from the \erb fm(\ “to see.” f mention ihis^ 
l)ecause I failed to explain it correctly in my 1909 article 
and also lK*canse it determines the meaning of the 
Bunnose word. (As to the apparent omission of the 
Burmese negative, see the note on p. 1049 of my 1909 
article.) 


khtfijf/ : it doe.s not .seem necessary to 

postulate Mon inHuence in order to account for Jo iH^coming 
za in imKlerii Burmese. The change from j to z apf/i'ar# 
to be regular in Burmese, while some Mon diah'(*ts on the 
other hand retain the original sound (llaswell, 2iid ed., 
p* 3). I must leave the jK>s.sibility of tlie Sanskrit or 
I^ali orijrin HUf'gBsted for this word tf> tii'* j«dgii>«nt <;»f 
Indo- Aryan wholars; hufc on my own vi**w (if Uir valiw 
of the anltscript I at thia pc-riod aneh an origin HeeinA 
Iptptobable. 
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cotm* MO^ io the 4 Ui*siion of the \alue of the 
^nWriipt I, n {Kiint of fuiHlameniftl jmpuitame m com- 
purimm v^ith th( otlui imitlus hitheito iim ntioiud, A\hich 
Hre rather pnmts of Th« case stamls thus (1> 

^diH^fntphnaihf th^ l<tt<i m (utainK (2) ^\hat ma> 
wcHUpime to ha\t 1 h»< ti its phon^tit \nlue e \ r> ilOO ^ 
Now we ktiow ot (outHt* that ii<)»n the existing 

alphalw*tft can chum to pvc a nally jm if4< t tuKlcungof 
th« plmiutie s}st<iiiH thtj ptoftss to lefustnt ami \m 
aui alno awai* that inaccuuicifS ainl \ uimts o( sjxUm^ 
oecut in inain inmiiptions oi all and in all 

lanj^uujjes Hut until the <ontiaiy m sliowii, I submit 

that pinna facte an inaniption must nithin nasonahle 
liintt^ lie taken to imau what it distinctly suys The 
only Itasis m tins <uHi foi tin contiary is 

that the sound I is nut found ns i ctuijunci in modern 
Biiiinest Tint Ntnkes im as an »\(tMl!n^Iy weak 
argument Ai! living Innguigcs undugo <hing<s m 
course of him and wlun tin mi^nal amounts to eight 
centuins it is m#thiiig t<» lie womkitd at if some of the 
i^ehuiigea me veiy piufound Thai fact is abundantly 
iliustriitcil by the Mon tc\t of these uisciiptioas, and 
eertaiiity Huimese can elaim no cxnnption fioin the 
univei*snl law of change A Janguagt winch to give 
a few notoiious cases has tinned < into s r into y, and 
a into the Knglish ih, cannot lay claim to any sju^cial 
phonetic stability Where thin is the wairant for 
Hasunutig it m thc‘ ea«e of subscupt I ^ 

Mr St Johns leply is that the inscription reprt^ttt>a 
hot what Burmese m this t emote date really ims hni 
what the Mons ttK>k it to lie I admit Mon uiflaenee m 
a jHiasiblc tmi Tlie iilphalnd used in the Butmeoe 

Myaxedi inscnpfton wa«» essentially the Mon nationa^l 
«nipt, ami Ihcu* is gmai reason for supjiosi ng that it had 
Hilly recently Iw^ii introduced into the Burmese eountryy 
But tliat docs not carry the argument any further^ , 
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Mr* St. John s explanation would no doubt W a good one 
if the Mtm'^ confused r and I in their own language. But* 
they ne\<*r dt), either now or in their old inscriptions, so 
far as I have examined them. They imveyj>It»nty of words 
with conjunct r. L and <1 may add) #/ but I Imve never, 
sefui any one of these letters ten f<»r any other. To 
my mind that fact entirely knocks the bottom out of 
Mr. Si. d<din\ contention. 

To aiuue tiuit l)e<‘aust the llurmese do not u.se conjunct 
I now, tlfrrefore they coiihl not have done so eight centuries 
ago, 4 S L , i(‘ly to inipoit iimdern phonetic ]>ecn)iairitieH into 
tlu* ancient stage^H of iht* language, a method fatal to the 
true historical study of language. an<l om* of the main 
reasons why in the < ase of Ilurmese that study can hardly 
as yet be said to have begun. Every transcript of an 
early Burmese inscription that 1 have seen (with the sole 
exception of th<‘ one published bj- myself) has more or 
less modernissed (i.e. falsified) tin* sj>elling of the original. 
To take the case of the Jki<lh (Jaya inscription : it contains 
a number of words with conjunct r, /, and j/, but Mr. Taw 
Sem Ko’s transcript renders nearly all of ihcrii by //. 
Whether tliere is snlBcient evidence to show that they 
were really so pronounced in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century I do not profess to know. Obviously 
the fiimple.st way to jirove it would lx* by showing that 
the letters were already used interchangeably at that 
period.^ But in the early part of the twelfth century, 
when we Wlieve) the alphabet had only Just been 
borrowed from the Mons, there is no antec<»dent probability 
in favour of such an assumption. 3fy own view is that 
these very early Burmese inscriptions were intended to lx* 
read, and should tfjcrefore be transliterated, with the 

^ Tboviffh no i^antjknt scbolur myself, I must oonfeHs to a ftfioek 
pn seeing a weltknown Humiiknt word Itke explainer) a Burmaae 
Pjprmsien and used to jirove that r and / aero employed interchangeably 
la the Baitnese text of the Myaxedt mucription i v, p, 1000, 
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(le. sul^taiitially, the Indian) values of the letters, so fat, 
\hat is to say, m these letters and their combinations also 
occar ill Mon inscriptions of the same period. I regard 
this as a principle of fundamental Importance, and I am 
,glad to find myself in general agreement on this point with 
Sir. C. l>aroi8elhs wfio has recently written on the subject 
in the Journal of the Burma llesearch Society. 

for example, while it is iK'niussible to transliterate 

by rh, it must not lie asHumed that it was really 
intended to represent that sound, for such a eoifibination 
of letters doe.s imt occur in Mon. It is an arbitrary 
digraph and its phonetic value must bi determined by 
other evidence. But rg A*/, on the other hand, is a 
eonmion Mon ctnubination meaiiing precisely what it says, 
and there is no serious reason for supposing that it meant 
anything cIhc in the early Burmese inscriptions than it 
dul in the Mtm oms. 

The case of the Po II Daung inscription is different. 
My friend Mr. Taw Sein Ko would not claim to be exempt 
from <?iToiv but on referring to ids intnxluction to that 
text I find that he merely says (in substance) that ky 
and kf* are represented infer alia by no (i,e. 47). As 
the date in ijuestion is a.Ii. 1774, 1 dare say he is 
^phandicafly quite right, for that period. It only 
ilhisimtes over again the fact that language changes* 

Tliete is no warrant for the assertion that Kyanzitthas 
inscriptions are all in Mon. In the 1013 collection there 
are several transcripts of Burmese ones of this monarch 
and likewise of his two inmiediate predecessors. 

In my previous articles (1009, pp, 1019, 1041, 1045; 
1910,^ pp. HOO-TO) 1 have shown that in the case of the 
Hyazedi inscriptions the Burtiiese text most be regarded 
rha the original draft on which the Mon (apd 
versions virere based. And a 2>rM>ri that is also the moot 
natural view, seeing that they were set op by a Burmese 
>priiscie> the son of a Burmese king n^ding in the heart ol 







the Burmaso eouiitiy. The exiftlenee of the Mou andf 
versions merely testities to the fact that the 
of Burma of those days \tas a composite aHair* The 
Mens occupied a large area tti the South (much large!* 
than they do novvK and they no douht the most 

civilized of the nations that composed the Burmese 
kingdom; from tlein the Burmese received much of 
their euiture, just as Rome did from (Jreece. Why 
Kyanzittha sliould ho suppose<! to have "'sulHlucd the 
ilons d(^*s not seem cleai seeing that they had already 
been co.epiercd by his faihci Iw'fore him. But it seems 
likelj' enough that Jfou scholars and nobles played 
a considerable part at the Burmese cemrt during 
Kyanzittha's reign and it is ceitain that Mon craftsmen 
were largely employs ed in building some of the great, 
pagodas at Pagan. Between the Burmese and the Mens 
lay a tract <»<.eiipied by the popie who spoke the 
so-called ‘‘ Pyu language. Presumably these three 
tongues, together with Pali, wcie the most important 
written languages (the only ones, it may be) of Burma 
at ibis period, and therefoic the Myazedi record was made 
in each of them. 

i\ O Biaookx, 


Remen 

At pp. 495 0 al)ove Mr. Blagdcn gi\e« some particulara 
about tim name llumn-Rmefi for the coast districts of 
Lower Burma (Pegu). It may la* noted that this name 
is also found on two Kawi inscriptions in the Batavia 
Museum, one dated 943 ^aka, the otht*r proliably of the 
same time.^ In Ixith casr s the woid is lUmgit, with final 
dental n and with a short not %vith open f. This part 
of the inscription being in a very good condition, the 
name is here absolutely certain* 

X. d. Kkoh* 

* ]l*ttblti^ed Irt y^rkantki. Batai\ (hnootsrh,^ tx, pp* 120-S. 
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Rnjtix i N'l) At h.s\'iy.f. vokm iiMUt'Ji <')tEK Inwen 
I. iTi.Kt'Hi! I M) Ki’i/ri’i!. Volt Leoihuj) vo; 
St UKOKDIK. Lcitvi'j;. I'tKi 
This IS a \alunb{‘* ai.tl (‘ollocticm of papvr 

by 0110 • of tlio most (h^Mnguishod of m<Klorn (b^rinai 
autboi> • s on Iiolian litmalun* ami roli^ion. In a shor 
pap(‘r on ]>opnlar»/in<4 ^ uliioli was t*\ok(*<l by a oriti(nsi 
of Ills nolioo on Max Mulbi^cbatli tlio author oxprosM* 
his oon<'»j»tion of tlu‘ atlitialo of (In Murnliiir worl' 
towaibs tho jaibhc in rah ami h(‘ loco^ni/os rxpliojt 1 ^ 
th<Mlut\ of inU-rprdation wliirh lios on ih<»s(* who ha\ 
iJKuli* sonu‘ aii^inist* sn])j<(*t llnnr spo(*ial stml\. It is thi 
!ro<ti:niticui whi<‘h lias n-suliod m mnch of Ins own wort 
osp(.‘ciail\ his adiiiii able* Istfnutinr inul Kidtu 

ami Ills M iisi( n n Hi fnal ujt lM»th in tho’ 

<A\n wa;v books of w id<* ami jnofonmi mmlition, Imt bot 
0(>u(*ln<l in attract ivo ami lomi. This n a li/alio 

of the Ibnith of pin*o scholarship has diahh'rl him in h' 
twr> stiihin*^ metier'- of Otto \on iJolitlnmlv * am] Mu 
^lulicr "Mo bnnjjj <ail tin* admnahlc (jualitx of both mo 
without nnlaiinfss or paitialii\ 

Tho sc\nal papers, natinallx flilUrmnch in imjmtunc 
and int»‘ust. Of tho latlioi sk^tolns (hr most valimb' 
is tliat on tlio di\or;4oiK*os lM‘tw<on niristianity mi 
Buddhism,^ booan.so it is wnitton with a nal an 
intellij^ont ajtpK oiation of tho stKiii^; side tho latte 
creed, and yot sliows how <^roat is the dilhoionoo Udwee 
the two roli^ions Tho ossays on Indian jKH*try ar 
characterized by tlioir happy romlorinjjs of Sanskr 
verses, an art in which Geniian wntors far surpass tl 
* pp* 307-U. ^ pp 3!5-tJ5» * pp. 2% * pp, S«VPi7, 
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tiiost* on itaxcP in India rev(*al that 
lotimuUe appiHmlt<»n of India and ^^^inpalhx %Mth the 
Indian |><opU in tin ahstunt whidi i\n leaddj fdt 

hy foiej|^tMis than h\ thosi to ulnan India t > da;) and 
Indian piohhms ha\< idiiut pi actual appeal 

Thi ln**t ioui hu\t a luoit uiliin iti c<nn(Xion 

v\Hh on* anotlut and n ''pttid nnpoitai ct is ilnihnjij 
’With tin ipustion whuh is ii4>\\ ol suinnu intiMst to the 
nuthot til n ( onstntc ti4 n <»1 tin j nnn \< Ai \ an ti li^inn 
Tin iiMin tlu^ls put Unw ii i is tluit \iVim n lf<.u>n lia'- 
tlllM lo* is tin \vo}s|i}| ot lutinil plnnonuni Un 
MMiMifi pod to tin spoils 4 f il i di d and tln^ liin 
tin mot itli^ion tin la In t in d w In si < ss( ntial natnic 
consi^'ts in tin nn tal law i I » in t wlmh is d»ii\<d fion 
thi liunuin <<»n(» { tnni oi uut\ and its ittninition of tin. 
moiai law whnli it to a liwt^Aii 'Hus t^oc 

IS |i<<i^mu/mI in tin sk\ d i)\au pit o us jailt i 

ilupitM tin /n 'Ijj ot tin (iMiuuis tin Zuis Papas 
Papj uos p [poos of tin lilt liMii ins and S<\ths ]l^ 
npp us ,1 ‘ > in oih I ioims tin id i m <. n passin^ ( \ ai uiu 
oi rion»s) tin kindit j;* in ions ^(d(l>ua^ui) tin tnr 
fin lul < \i\a unan Mitia Inn\i| oi tin loid (Asuia 
Ahum ru\i^ lit appeals is tin lialit skj in the da\ 
tin stui^N lna\ui at lu^ht ho u\i Is hinisdt as th* 
Ui!d»!f <;ial who puiuslns ih i\x\ wuh the li^litninjr o, 
as tin luhi oi ho]\ oidor llus om houK is ihtkuntl; 
d<‘\iIoptd h\ the social At\an pcc^plo Jn (uiccc hi 
diHcuut aspectsnu united into tin oiu ^lonous hginc o 
Zeus III Re>iuo inte> the stiemjj pcisonalitj of Jupitei 
In India and in toiimin^ his difitunt tiaits appc^ai a 
diHeuent diitns in Inelia \ aiiina and tiu Adit\as staa< 
Ih‘suIo n^aus in (hunaiiy tin ic arc* boside Zio i anc 
hwu/ llunj^sa/an In^xiFieji Lii-Eich, Irmiii and Ist\' 
and H» innlalh The SIa%i% didtientiate th 
drtad thuiukici, IViun, from the mild Bogd, and th 

* pp 321. 37 - pp 34S-430 
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portion thf* I-,ctts ami Lithiuunan^ ih sinulai 1^ 

IS noted tlut tliiH isadiui Imc ot {InniKation lKd\iVi*oii 
tlu 4 \stiin pu)p]< with thni iiisjstimt on tin mild 
Hhutra iiKludint^ tlu Indnns tlu Pfisians the 

nH^i;lans Willi Zt us O’' ami tin Sins and tlic 

wist< n ^loup whu In^nt H Bha^n imht \ t al m tlu u ijuai 
^od i iuiik<d w nhk^ chauutti iniliidinu tlu (*mks, 
the Boin iim tlu C It*' ii ti iho\» til ih< ( ti tin ins This 
distnution is pii ill 1 t) mil <'f tin s (/mu and aufftni 
di\ ision? of An Ml spt ♦ ( li o iai is th* n l»i;;!ous < \ id* lue 
IS Unit IS iu» pioot oi tlu H li^ions Ml ws of tin* 

1 In 1(1 ins nnd \ nnniins w)u> aii lu»wt\<i piohahly 
HpusMiKdlj tin Bhnpnis ()t tath Allmnnn u h^ion 
nothing IS known nul Bo^u is mi ionud anion{; the 
Lithu un u»s aiui J < Us hut tlu \ i innot 1 ( s( paiatid ft<>m 
tlu 1 indied ^Ins^ llu <hfh m nti ition loiuspondK 
with a psjdi lo^ual distindion oi tius* ptophs the 
(links tlu l{oin uis tlu (oinians nul tlu (eltsat< not 
iirkIv tlu w irliki hut iK > tin st it huildmg p< oph s a« 
opjiosid to tlu iiioK idhdiM and unoii^miAd Indusis 
and Kiissi ins and otlu i Blnija woishippino jnopli 

Hint was piohah]\ no nilt ol tlu ]n<»}usi *rod as sudu 
loi 11 h hi^lu st )d in pnnnti\ (onnnuintus js oftoji 
not woishipptd as ii< tin hsstj dntus uul tlu spiuts 
ot tlu <had and this is tlu tnust woiship to obey 
the inoial law and thus ( iin out tlu will of the 
higli god 

lhisisa\n\ attiutm h^ jioilu sm hut it tan hardly 
be legaidnl as adnjuatt to tlu iuis This hdut m 
a highest god who is ijr>t tlu obpft ol a nilt is ih< subject 
of a most intiu sting fssa} 1 ut it inns into tlu most 
difficult ot ail questions that of tlic oiigin of uhgion and 
it cannot \)e pion d hy an;^ e \ uleiice which can h< adduced 
Xo amount of ehseivation of pumitnc savages <an tell 
US aiij’^thmg alxmt oiigins foi theie* is tu> possibility of 
p c 1 - pf> ats Si 
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proving that «uch iwivngoH are not miHy degenerates and 
in no fwnm prii]uti\e except on the theoiy that jrtjni!ti\e 
is an equivalent vl dejjuKhd Ihc question is Uoicfoio 
ons of phSiosojih} not of coiiipaiatne ]>eN< and 

PtofcHHor \on SchiocdM s ar^ninent \\»»uld hmII^ U Utter 
if restated fianhh on tio* Kantian l)asis uinch cMih ntij" 
ap|K*aU U) him instead of n'^tni^ on tltc ohserNulion of 
tha ichgiou ol ptmnUs<, and most pi inntn c ‘ people* 
dudgid hom this ot \ u v\ Piof* sm#i \on SchiOMh i s 

hj{Hitlnsjs inav h< it;^a did as » onth d tej^.s* nous 
couHid# r dion but at Do saim turn i‘ s foi mul4ttH)iVa)>pcais 
op< n to ;^ieat obju t on Tlie uue itli^jous jtthn^, 
theoUdniiM to a moial i,u\ as tlie\\i!lol tin la\vei\er, 
can lla 1 dl^^ be In 1<I in its laiK nmnili station to baNc 
out Its sepal ate lioni the H\inn<e {>[ launt^ 
indenI (he amhoi i \pn ssh iuoeM/<s that tin skj-ood 
was (o tin \1\4i11s tssoitia)l\ not iiu n Iv a natun god 
l)Ut a moral ^od 

Moi oiq >jtant than this poin^ is thi qmstion whither 
it iH puss I h to asenbt* so muili to tbi An an puiod, the 
tnnhms isixlmml^y wuik loi what is most stiiking ivS 
not the similantv of Zim Jnpiui and Ihnns but their 
dnngenee ot ehaunlu n fait whith sii ingests 11 idt pendent 
(UociopniiiUs Jioni an nndeselojnd nucleus not the 
eontnmation of a siionglj inaiktd figuio A fuiiher 
consideration arisis in the case of most other Aiyan 
peoples wheiethe name Zeus is not e\in found. Beside 
thoNe iacts must Ire placed the most nnpoitant argument 
that w"c ha\e no authentic infoimation as to any Ai^^an 
religion in a pure state It l^ now locognized that Gieek 
religion is Uugelj aflieted by the lehgion of the 
Mediterianean race, which was, as fai as we can judge, 
arlWically much su|)enor in endowments to the Aryan 
invaders The same considetation applies still more 
strongly to Roman religion, which we know only at 
a comparatively late date, and to Celtic religion, while ol 
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German religion we have little early evidence. Similarly^ 
no one can doubt that Vedic religion is not primitive* for ^ 
it is essentially hieratic as I e\ealcHl in the Hgveda, while 
in the other SaitihditAH there is little d%>ubt that it is 
influenced by the alKuigines We aie U ft, theiefore, to 
reconstruct a pnnnti\e Aijan leligion fiom leligions of 
peoples who were far fioin pure Arjan in race f>r speech 
or religion and fioii. ‘^uch a basis no result can he 
expechd What in iad Professoi \on Sehioedei gives 
us is a Religion whuh is not specifically Aijan at all, Imt 
a svntLcvis of the stvual motives which, according to 
coinpaiative lelig* »n lie at the loots of itligum, and the 
thesis contended for b) th(‘ authoi is of value only when 
the specific Aivan chaiaet<r of tin* recoimtiuction is 
clinnnated. 

Thus in the chaiactei isiics of the leligious lites n*^cribcd 
to the Aryan ag( we find nothing ( xcept wliai is aunmon 
to many peopks of \f‘iy diveise blood Due stiess is laid 
by the atiihoi on tin* Mahaviata ntt* of the ^^dic iitiial, 
which IS comparable with a vast mass of solstitial ntes in 
otln*i paits of the woild, and there aie many other simple 
cases of \ eget at ion and futility magic in the elahoiated 
iites of the JirahviitfiuH, but such nt(‘s aie essentially 
common to all piimitive p(opks and not specifically 
Arvari. What is peihaps moie impoitant to give 
a concct idea of Atjan religion is to ascerUiin some 
ditferentia wliich inarka it out fiom otlnr leligions, and 
unhappily the attempt to d(/ this is ruideinl extremely 
difficult by the fact tliat the (heck and lioiiian cults are 
peimeat(*d with Mediterranean influences, and w^e are left 
to dt*clare that the Indo-IVisian cults alone arc safe 
sources for Aiyan belief, and that if, m seems to be tlie 
case,^ the sacramental view of sacrifice and of the divine 
victim is only incidental in thcae WliefB* this m a feature 
of the Aryan creed as ojiposed to the Medilerraneati 

1 .in AS 1WI7 nn 037 *ii(t 
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religion* Tln» point th<' author not toucli or perhaps 
it wouH have revealt*^! to him hoB’ iliffuuU it h to 
reconstruct a faith from the nvnilahle muOTittls. 

As M’itli all who have a th**ory of Professor 

, von Schtwlcr miuiot 1 h‘ lusniitU il <»f pressin;4 his iiualogies 
unduly fan H»‘ fiu*K ns un itnpoitant juut ^ of Aijan 
religious Wli**f tiu* urdihng <»f {\u* voting snn with the 
nuxtu* iih in RV. k h5, or with the Auxins, a ^ie^v 
pamlleh^d in tin* l*»<»t(ish iii\th <»f the man lag** (»f <h»‘ '^nn's 
daughter with the morning snd e\ening '^tar ihehinrriuge 
of ZetiH and Ih^ni of the l)iosrnii ami Leucippidm, of 
Jftrtnihdd and Si<‘gfri*d, etc. Again Indni, Heiakle.s, 
and Tlior all appiar as derivates of a pnmiti\e form of 
the sun and i>f tin* rain, and thiir eosniie chauuicr is 
emphasized, Pmt al! these eompuiison^ jik* too hastily 
assumed as deeisi\e of tin nature of Un* deities compared. 
The case <»f Zeus and Hera eamn^t hy any reasoning be 
made paraikl to that of Soiea and Shrvn, in itself a late 
Hgvedic eoneeption ainl a dilheuU onv* which can hanlly 
bcreconeihd with the authot s Mew of the mairiage of 
tine young sun at the Ix'ginning of spring with a god of 
light; the relation of tlie ilreek gcxl and goddess may be 
punillel to that of sky ami earth in the famous fragment 
of jlssehylus, hut in any eaae Hera is not a sun or 
moon or dawn go<hiess. It is needle-s to elaborate the 
argtnnent ; all the (lciti«‘s we know are eompt^sile. and tliat 
a single trait shouhl be taken as prov ing tlndr origin is as 
great a mistake as to igiuwe tlie fact that the same ritual 
may in different eases have wdiolly different explanations. 
Professor von Schroeder, indeed, is as great a sinner in 
his generation as ilax Muller himself was in his theoyy 
of mythology as a disease of language, or as Sir James 
Fraaicr now is in his insistence on finding everywhere tlie 
ptudodical death of the gtxl ns an attempt to renew the 
force of life. 
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The la^t essay ^ is an ingenious a tie nipt fdrther to 
develop tlie thesis of the origin of the Holy Grail which* 
the nutlior expounded in his IkkiIc J>ir Wtirz<*ln (In* Sage 
voiii heilig^^n and which 1 have already diBCUSsed»* 
There is nothing in tlie new aeeonnt to strengthen the 
autiiwrs position, and the ehief no\elty is the viexv that 
tlie lance which plays so large a part in the (Irai! legiuid ia 
not merely the weapon of ilie stoiin-god, hut is essentially 
a pimliic \vmhol a \ lew anivtsl at by the author 
indf^pei#l»*ntly of Mjss \\ esion’s similar viewv^ This 
]>osi(ioii IS very possibly <*oneet, but it has nothing to 
<lo with Indian mythology, in which it tinds no support. 
The author, liowever, accepts tlie r<unarkable suggestion 
of (baijjpe** that tlie <h*ath of Semele is a truce of the 
kindling of tin* by tlie piiniitivc imubod of friction, 
regaithd as apiocessof generation, a view suj)}>orted by 
a gloss of Ilesvcliios wlii<‘b makt*s = rpuTrefa : tmtlio 

lower Arani is not a rfhiTrtr^a we are askerl to believe that 
it originally was a w'ooden table representing ihtj sun or 
moon. On this basis anything in tin* w^orld <‘an he proved^ 

Professor von Selina-der repents again ids view of the 
.souls of tlie dead as being conci'ived tpi mov ing in swarms, 
and as feilility genii, and he iocrlbe.s to this class the 
Maruts, the Satyrs, the C or\ bunts, etc.. (»\en the ApHaraseH 
and the Gandharvas.^ Here, again, the author has no 
real evidence to offer for his Indief in the common cdiaracter 
of all these figures ; here again we meet gf*neraliza(ion» 
wdncli will not stand exandnition ; the (btndharvaaiid the 
Apsaras have no real connexion with the spirits of the 
dead, nor have tliey anything in eoniinon with the Maruts, 
Vho in their turn seem to possess no chthonic traits. 

There are many other points of inlere.st. The author 
maintains his Udief in the aiith|uity of 2000 ac. for the 


1 pp. 407-30. * JHAS. imi, pp. 26G4. 

3 Th^ r^Qfwl of Sir i, 17 ; ii, ‘J17, 274, 2Sl. 

* Oritchiach^ Mtfiholo'jk, h, 1415 8©q. * pp. 402, 403. 
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a view which scf^ins to me wholly iinjustifiable ; 
•m the reality of the myntcry and mime of the Rgveda, 
a pOHit ion already criticixed in this Journal ; ^ and in the 
derivation of the lHthagr>rean belief in tnin^rnij;ration 
fnmi India and in the antiquity of the Pytiiag^orean 
thiH^rem in that (‘uuntiy ’ In all these matters, apeeahle 
m m\m preseiitatioji of his vi«*\vh, it is impossible not to 
feel that lie is falling into the fault which ht* hiinself 
reco^nix^ss in Mux Muller, the schol ir \vho‘se work his 
own nujst neatly ri‘sembN‘s, of faihn<: to apprectatc the 
force* of the ar;:;unu*til.*> uddti«‘(d aeuinst his thc<>rieB. 

A. JlLKKIKDALi: KEITH. 


BtivUtAUvAjA (bjtliVA SruiA. The Domesiic Kitnal 
uecordiii^ to the School of lihaiadvaja. edited in the 
otieinal Sanskrit, with an introduction and list of 
word.. By Hexuiktte J. \V. Salomons, Litt.D. 

Lt Vilen, 

To the already lar^e number <*£ vvelbetlited Grliya 
texts nnothiU’ is achhil in Dr. Henrietle Salrmions' edition 
of tin* JUftn^fHhiija^ (trhya undertaken at tbe 

instigation of IVob s.sor Caland, Vnfortunalely the task 
of the edit<*r lias bi*en made mor< difficult by tlie small 
iuimlH*r of MSS, available : the only MSS. w hich could 
uscil are two. one from Vienna in (Irantlia script 

^ llMMt, p|». ‘JUO ; 1911, j)jK 9Sl ''Oqq. Sir James Frazer's 

imfoitnnare failure U> make himself tannhar with the literature of 
Ve<lu* reheiou nccuuuts for his ipnonuioe of \ou Sehroecler’s grreat work, 
urn! Minim, ami explains his statements in Scapegoa^^ 
pp. 384 mjfp : 77e I>ying pp. 109 seqq. 

® See Keith, JKAS m»9. pp. 390 seqq. ; UUO, pp. 519 21. Sir J. 
Frazer again has i»ierlooke<l von Schrocfiler's elas.sical treatise in his 
diiseussion of transmigration in Npinfjf nf the Com and of the. Wdd^ 
ii, 3^>2, where he denies? borrowing on the wholly inadequate ground that 
there was not time for the Butklha'a views to jienetrate to Empedokles, 
witii whom he oom|>ares the Buddha, But pessimism based on 
tmismigration is older than the Buddha* 
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With a coiiunnitan <r>h ) an<l one aho from Vienna, in 
De\anri^an (N ) *iml a MS fiom JluiiulN colhction in 
the India Office cemminnit; a on the Sutra liy 

Bhatt i K iii^a { Ih ) Tin t\\o text Mss d flu especially 

in the \tists (itul ind in the edit i s \ u w X often 
a;^KMs\\ith the leadings (»f the H lut uyiihf st (h hyn Sufni 
G \Mta tliosi of tin piistitniha Mitnlra lirahttutna 
(1 ( tin Mu hf m p 1 } \%hih tin n^\<is( dots not ocfui 

Too Him li sti « *^s nins< not )h laid on Ihist c«ist s 

ol a^nn^nnt noi is it (c^tain ih it th» ink js ahsolntt 
Thus in 1 J *> iht \\it< IS uldits'^td as stm patthhu^th vfu- 
iitukit p)iipn/iii in h< text n\ (» with thi 1*M\ o*;a lait 
s( f ( j (i^uhlnfif h nt ih ji/itf f i<n in \ \< ith< i \trsu>n 

< s with tl « k^^tdit whitli is as in \ hiii with 
// aj lot paifUfiti iml(i i^n t s w it h Ap istiunha only 
in if i^hi/ffh whuh of M)nis< is a ^hinths ifni 
thouj'h doubtli ii 1 a<l \<ision foi a nu'^ ippn cniod 
j) t^nhlt (pi/i In j It) \ ind Ik hut ippaunllj* 

r/ 1 i ifnnu^ fiiid tf whih (i li is ihidnf now tin 
It idin^ with (hidttf is iho cl lh< 11 n (unfal * m while 
\pistiinbi Ins (pmdlattn} dddad afpiay* wlinli is 
n itni il aiui dadml qumiln t i iUpt just pj(Ccciin;j^ 

Heu A}) istiiinba .t;;^i(fs with X not willi (» and 
Hnan\ikc'-in with (» not Witli X k ht <dit<rs j)if> 
tcdnic too S' < ins lathti doubtful tlie icadin^ adopted 
in 1 I Is i (ombuiation of X { pn\nhliif<tln nnti (i 
{sfi i/fti(i«t ) ind ihcHbui jtpnscnts no n il U iduion 
wliat<\n wlnli in i lt> tin wlioh pm ibjiit} is tliat 
iltfdat is ( and X s dudat a nit n nnsiradiii^ in 

a \ti\ bid < cnsififialdi fn Ip is thiutd fitan tin 

Bhas\d wbitb lu M *iiid tin it re nt«iins < \ jdauaf loim 
showin;^ inisn atliii^s in th< t'xt boMi of (* and X , thus 

Mf Tk/« Iifu j 47"» UUw 1 insT 

^ fh« <iitH il nt tc ]> ir» II 4lcnK ' «ol me lit Km <* ♦xnns«]\ cioutitlcHS 
h\ a nnsprmt ur oui^ij^bt (e» th< otber h aid on p 7t n 7 tho 
laenhon of X is i icon m stent with the fact n Jf that X omits the 
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in fii, 6 ib enahten Ihc restoration of *chadtrdar^^ for 
**cttadid€Se of Q. and Wwidfu^^ie of its own text* 

The relations of Bh^mdvaja to Apnstainija and Hiranya- 
ke^in are clearly leas close in the (irbya than in the 
oranta SMraa. It is, however, clear that in some respects 
at ieaat Baudh&yaiia must l>e closely allied to Bharadvija, 
Tima in the ITpanayana, Ihuhlhayana ^ has tlie sequence 
a Brahmin in spring, a K^atriya in sui nner, a Vai^ya 
in aiiinnm. a Bathakam in the rainy s(^nson, or all in 
sprinif. BImradvaja has the same list of four/givinjf as 
alternatives for the KEjanya summer or winter, for the 
Baihak&ra the rainy or >e cool season, ami for all the 
alternative of the c<x>l ason. On the other hand, 
^ Apastamlia and flimiiyi esin have only thiw. classes, 
showing the growing disfavour %vith which the Rathakara 
was regarded. Again, in iii, 11, which is no doubt an 
addition to the primitive text, is given a list of teachers 
to whom reven*ncc is shown, as follows : Yai>rtmpRyana, 
Fhalihgu, Titliri, tlkha, Atrcya, the Pmlukara, Kaundinya, 
tlie Vrttikftra, Kanva Bodbnyana, Bharudvaja, the Sutra- 
k&iw, Apastamba, tin* Suirakara,^ all the Sulrakaras, etc, 
Baudhayana* Imn Vaisamimyana, Phalihgu, Tittiri, Ukha, 
Alikhya Atreya, the Padak&ra, Kaundinya, the Vrttikara, 
K4i^va Baudhayana, the Pravacanakfua, Apastamba, the 
%Si^rakftra, then jSatyasadha Hiranyakesa, etc. The lists 
are of special interest in that they agree in substituting 
for Y^ka Paihgi of the Ktlmlannhxtma of the TaitiiHya 
Siiifdtifd the little-know’n Phalihgu. We may trust the 
appearance of Bharadvaja between Baiidbayana and 

* Of, Vi, 6 ; itv , *20. 2, etc, 

* B^bWr, xiv, |>. iL^vai, n. 3. 

* The ed, amlla bat K, has it^ and it iavidearly iMtetledL 

, has it by an obvious accident. 

* Bdhlar, mt. p. xxavi, n. 1 ; also HOS. ii, 20. 1. Thia lias 
Billagtii bat the midence of all these tests shows that Oldentierg 
tSBIk !>. 205* a.) is arroog in aoggeating the rrplaoemeat of Paiftgi 
Irom the Kdntktni^dtmma. 
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Apastamba as indicating his place in the ordef ol 
teacliers, which ivS continued by Ins close relation to 
Baudlmyana, The Jiim*lhin/ana version enables ns tc 
see that the text should \>o amended: G, has 

TiUiyytxfa VkhixyCtintyt Air^yaya, X. Tlftirayokhciy^* 
ireyaytf, and pro]^a1>ly both are had \ersionb of Ckhix- 
yanlchydyafreyuyu. On the other hand, Baudhayana’^s 
citations of Saliki, Kiisaki*tsna» and Badari * have no 
parallel in Ijharad>nju He has, however, one interestinjil 
citation • from the Saiyayft'iii lirahmxtmt in iii, IH, 
A Bluiiau\aja is once quoted expressly in i, 9, alteinativelj 
with Salinalimula, as Udng the author of a %iew. This 
is, of course, perfeetly consistent with the nature of the 
Grhya Snfra as the product of a certain sclioo), 

Tlie e<litor is of opinion that t}u*ro are traces of 
modeniixtng and interpolation in the Sutra, but the 
evidence adduced is too slight to hear this out. In the 
tirst place, Dr. Salomons suspects Hu^ description in i, 11 
of the motives of iimrriuge : the passage nins : cafvdri 
vivdhakuramini viffoui rdpnnh jmtjdd hdndhnvam iti 
tdni ext sarcityi na iuknnydd riftam udaeyfi Udordpai^i, 
pi^ajnaydm ea fti iMudhnve of rivadanic^ handhaxvm 
iiduHyrd ity eka ditnr, apnijnena hi hah hatkvdmh i 
afhaitud ajxxravi va hhalv iyxna arihxhhya fthyni** 
prajanaudrUto *syam jmxdhdiiah. Prajha is in 
Dr. SalomoiKs' view modern and startling: jm/Jd is to 
J>e replaced with prajaydvi for prajMydm ; then “the 
modern looking rhetorical interrogation is to l)e cancelled, 
or, l 3 etter still, the whole passage from jmj^jvdydm^ reading 
merely iato Mwlhuvam, and then “ the original meaning 
of the Sutra appears, logical and clear''. As a matter 
of fact this is a complete misunderstanding : the itiatters 
^jQtdduced are caiises for taking in marriage: wealth, 
beauty^ and int^dligcnoe are successively discarded an4 
hOmdhxm exalted, because marriage ia not for worldly 

* SEE. Jtiv, p. xl, u. h 
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advantages (to be obtained by prajnd, which would assist 
a itmn in mastering the A rihasdsfra^) but for offspring, 
and similarly hemdhava is by parity of reasoning a more 
desirable thing than mere intelligence. The sentence 
proposed to be omitted is in the best Brahmana type and 
is not in ilte sligliif^st degree modern in style, and the 
contrast of ekam and aparam occurs just before in i, 9. 
Moreover, Apastamba (i, 3. 19) expressly provides for 
learning as a good <|uality in a husband in addition to 
the g(K>d family, (diaracter, and healtii as atispicious 
charaett‘ri8tics deemed desirable in a woman, a fact which 
explains npntjHi iia here. 

The second ease is even more clearly misunderstood. 
After the enumeration of omens, in clioosing a wife, 
a Hluka is (juotetl-- 

jpUHipiiii nut no 'int raniafp ealcsns ca i)vati 2 >adxjaie 

iath vuhjni pn nt/(d((lcstnilxa ni : kli'n jvCtuc'iia karh^yctii f 
This irotiiea! jmssage must, we are told, be a later addition 
from a lit,hi hearted eo])yist. But, unluckily for the 
Ihe^ay, Ajusiamba (i, 3. 20) lias the same sentiment 
attributed as a view of some. Hence we cannot possibly 
accept the theory of later <late for these passages. Moi*e 
important is the fact that there were some signs of 
iliffenmt strata in PruMia iii, the MSS. repeating the 
last words of Kandikas 3 ( I -3 = aiipCminialcalpa)? 
5(4 5 5= vntUhlemvifiarjane), 11 (0^7 = avantaradlh^d, 
8“ 11 « wp*ihtnin(tvimTj{tnf'\ and 21 (12—14 = 
di*tii, 10 ^idwlisnidtUta, 17 = sapind^karaxia, 18—21 « 
yrhtjitj^trdjpm itidn i). The whole Prasim may be of later 
origin than the rest of the text.- 

At the end of ii, 6 we find an interesting case of 
a <|uasi-metrical passage which can l>e read as a couple 
of (not one) s«lokas — ; 

* For Aiwsumlm the Artha^Ssira, see BaWer, SHE* ii, p. xx3m. 

* Tl»e corri\«t{ionditig m HUS. i, 7. 26 is not oommenteet m 

aod is, tto doiibt, late. > 
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yad vantn yarhihah Kyafra'^^ yatm mnya/i j^mribhavft 
tuinipi i^nkhinii a.sliu Mfvtayov vdsfv riuv Han, 
etat Dhifnmmtf^ya ramnam A^iiffftya 'futyf nyasya [oa] 
mnufh Karyaisya IkdUiyaaya, mufiul lidran }him^ 
hha ref, 

Tlio'-t \tnM‘sat(* roiapHialtle with thoso in ot!K‘r Sutnus.- 
In iii JT) however we come on a versiHetl jm>ssaKi' of mmie 
Jenjxtli of a niou iteent elnnactti. tlieie fourteen 
luilf-line^ and n< t one <le\iates fioiii the appiovi^d 
_ J --of tin* sieoiMi four s\Ilahhs Indeed, in 
one ease {na ml nfpmlyaie If innitnu (idhlnr enau 
a i/ei ) tin* a\ <*i<lan<*<‘ td the iiieiTuKar hiil more 
natnial uipndyeln \ notew(>itln. 

Sntia voids very litth painnmtieal, lexieal, or 
Mntu< tieal matter oi uit<nst A slnat iiM of dt‘\ iations 
from the ^lammatieiil l<»iins js ;^i\<n h\ fh(' efliU»r hut 
jt <lois not distineuish IttWMn Mantia and the »Sntui 
itseli Aiiaiysnl llev \uld ioi the Mantui Sara'<mlr m 
a \oe. HI i, 4, lollow me - imd Anfnhut* ahart^atu 
in i, S as a \ 1 oi <1 an<l l*r iuj ahtimtut of X. ; 
ahlni^ifH f j in ftft us a liOHi sm^ f< ni ini KJ , mul <flt unfit, 
2nd pels phu, imji. in i, 2o as m>t lan ly in the Kpie, 
From the Sntia aie cited in lii. 5 vr/zz/Zs/Ao/f rrnt,n{fia-^ 
vdarjaue, ))Ut in view of paUenerajdiv that is a ineie error 
for Hiunf i^lhi i< , and in iii. h mlh i yn ttie m jirohalily an 
erior fur odhiyafe. Jn i 10 nrtltfhhya nhyaf* is found 
in (h and N alike, it is sujipciit*d hy the reading in 
a verse cited in i 12 — 

Inralahhth prfnrjyantr fe utrah praf niftal titth * 
maghahh ( r gam grhya nfe phnhjn tf fhhya at ryfih gate/* 


* hhavif e* su{r^e8t<jr! liy llr, Kftlomtais, 

^ See Otcienberg. SiiE, pp. \xs\j, xxxvm 

* Introct, pp xxo,xx%. 

* Aj>. has pnftiuttndiiah, vdach uuist U- right Pfaiwtudnah niay he 
oversight of the ed, 

* N. has uhyaU. 
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TLh foim is found also m Apastamba (i, 3 2), but is of 
♦ *courbe contiadicted by the eaily eMdence (EV* x, 85. 13, 
l>arii %ihyaie ^ AY xi\, 1 13, vyiihyaie, which is followed 
in Kau^ lxx\, 5) It should be noticed that in i, 18, foi 
y<ttha7thavi talunity uhyainanatn of N , G has upya- 
laanam and Bh and Pi Tihyamanam showing how little 
tiust can be placul in the discninination of ti and u 
In 1 18 y'than uliya oceuis, a usage not rare in the Epic^ 
and found in othci 8>utias In i 32 iipaifk^it is fioni 
f and stands beside tyarcf d^it, which, if fioA ruh, is 
equally nitgular 

Tlu lexical no\cllns aie lew aitdinyah in in, 8 is 
an ob\ious dun alt fioin auikd, and haidJanyah theie is 
reinleud snaolaf (dyak b\ Bli adah((nasd^7n m i, 11 
}s piobably a incu imsuading In n 10 aftci imaWHni, 
npap*dxMtif can Imidly mean tin him of the aimpits, and 
tlu* fomnunhuy uiidcis (famlau, which should therefore 
Im? taken a*' Uie sense m Hu an} iktMii also (i, 9 17) 
In 1 , 23 nt dnsnUt is in unceitain leading In n, 5 we 
hud y^ulnthan uid glossed as bahttrnam and 

mmudtfipht In ui 13 tlu it is a gioup of woids 

^ descilptue of juits ol tlu honst dc thus glossed 
fidyhate - aiy(diHlin tidt si kumufflnH yaon = kamfadebf, 
fithayoh ^dnnnHilnuunjoh upHlahdh* - 7a(hyammdha7i 
and pudt^it ayotH =?• dtsxtdf It is las} to eonjectuie 
iMthatidi for ?((/ni»/o/# but it is not necissai^ In ii, 32 
kuptu IS found and m the loeatne tiuis )ustif}ing the 
conjeetuie of knptinn fui / np(nt m lliiainakesin (i, 7 15; 
adopted by Olden berg- This woid has iiom Apastamba 
(I 8 23) found its way into Monier-Wilhanis Dichm^ary 
in the Appendix In ii, 29 pak^^ant is held by the 
eominentary to refer to the sido horses, and for this xrew 
I>r. Salomons quotes the Tadiir^Jya Bmhmamt (i, 5 12 S). 
where it is suggested in contradiction with Say^ana's veraior 
(mhr) that indicates two horses. That \iew 

' Whiine}, S^ndeni OrauaiRar, 1 990a. * SBE xxx, IS4. 
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can hardly be accepted; in that paKaage pm^tiyau and 
dhra^au are contrasted,^ and leave no place for another^ 
pair of hor.st'S, and pak^'un iiiakeH perfect sense an ** aidea 
Paksdsi nili also do iu that noi'inal sense: the madkya* 
mom OhTom which follows (the reading:; is doubtful) may 
easily vcft*r to a ont^-hoise chariot, 'fhe satne passage 
has rnffiomtha, lendered as a chariot which, though 
drac^ged by ]u*rses, does not go. Ju i, 28 yoiho)mjfmm 
is found glossed as and that is illustrated 

by the etiilor from Baudlif*} ana.- In ii, 1 9 yoihiqmpoddvt 
is rendei'fd yafhr^fom : sovidjft^ in iii,. (> is of some 
interest. 

In syntactical inaUers little is to \xi gained. Jii i, 10 
we read : into bhiksofr jpnn mouyolo iyani mu no protya- 
khydsyoiJfi (dm olut yopimldho yovomjnyo, prdho, The 
editor* punctuates at Hi ami thinks yom as coriadative 
to striyani is umhustood. Hut this is chiarly wrong and 
leads to an unnecessary repudiation of tin* eommentary'a 
version of yam as bhlk^om. The first two words as usual 
form the leading title; then ydm . . , htnt must be one 
sentence, or is left without an explanation. The 

sense in the text would then Is*, lia\ing take‘ii (the ahiis) 
which, he thinks, this (hnly) will tK»i refuse me ’ ; yam 
and md are tluuvfore, I Kith aecusaiiv(*s of outer and inner 
objects, a quite reasonable use* liere. But md is very 
tioubtful ; fb has mony<iie 'yam mdid, N, monyaie yam 
7 nd, Bh. no md. and vutfd is an obvious gloss on iyam, a« 
in Hiraiiyakesin <i, 7. 10} the student is told first to l>eg 
of his mother. Therefore md had probably lK:tter 1^5 
omitted. 

In i, 22 there is a rare use of the instrumental : Mhje 
mdsi caturfhadem m imFna m hadena vanurddhair 
..wfiamir vd prro^ihojmdaih ; this use is recoguisjed hy 

vi i See Vfdk ii, 42, 202, 515, 

; ^ KarmdtOa iS^K/m, i, 2 : Oi him^p^Jikth. 

», Bee Thomas, JEAS. I&U, 592«4, 1 ,^ * latrod. p. xiv. 
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Pai^ini (ii, 3. 45), and found again in iii, 8, and in other 
Grhya Sutras (e.g. A^valdyana, iii, 5. 1 : osadhinam 
prddurbhdve sravanena . . . hastena vd). This rule has 
been invoked^ to justify the change iopusyena of punpena 
in the ^diiMidyana Aranyalu (xii, 8), but it is doubtful 
if the use there can be justified by these parallels ; it will 
be seen that in both cases cited (and also in iii, 8) the date 
is given primarily in the locative, the specification by the 
Naksatra being added thereto. The parallel breaks down 
therefore when as in the t:^ru\khdyaio( there isino point 
of time, but only a compounded speeiHcation of duration 
{trirdtrtfjntHitdh). That Patahjali in the Mahdhhdsya 
gives a case of its free use is no pioof, as of course the 
Paninean niie, which is presumably l)as(*d on eases like 
those avlM>ve-im*nti(med, is worded as usual sufficiently 
widely cover such a eas<’ ns that instanced bj" Patahjali. 

In i, 25 yadi rlntdi in* rijfiyuff* . . . is read 

in (#, ; in X, ^ Ijiuxyein \ the optative should in any case 
he kept. whe?e (here is manuscript evidence for it, as in 

i, 1 1 ; iii, 1 7, This regular potential ojHative occurs also in 
protasis in iii, 3, ymli ptutyo/tifid, but the apodosis there 
is nut the normal optative, but a substituted sentence, 
jlt^ravid^ifhukifipo ryukhyatvh. On the other liand, the 
generic optative with indicative aj)t>dosis is found in 

ii, 30: yadi . . . rrajef iud amtntUfttmyafe, and it is 
unnecessary to suggest any change ; so with yadd in 
i, 20. 

In i, 20, after and before presents in a description, occurs 
the laconic mcduu mdidpuhrtu, where it seems almost 
inevitable to suggest practically no change, better 

grammar, and more vivid. Another slight correction of 
the text seems needed in ii, 28 ; the edition reads sthuld- 
ilhdrikd (glossed btzhupddajulamikd) jlvacur^ni hdra^ 
yiivil; this is decidedly a wk watt], and it seems obvious 

^ So Frof^sor Calftiid iit a note to me dated July 3^ 1912^ 
Sfjeiler^ San^ SjfHiax, § 78, Rem* 2, 
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to rmd jT vac tlrmi nikdmyitra: this ^ives us anotlief****; 
reverse — case of an iiTe<fular geniiKl of a specially 
common type.’ Nor should tlje editor have in 26> 
0(/ followed N. in rea<Hn^ ; th has 

amaiifntyJf, Bh. a ittanfritytriui , and the latter i« 
oljviouwly correct, heinjx a note of the Sutra style.* 
On the other hand h In lit, (1 is S(j extra* 

ordinal y as to sue<ri»st a nure misprint. 

The commentarv , fi<im which Dr. Saltumms ^ives ^ 
a SetM-l of excerpts IS of some interest, 'riuis, on in 21? 
the commentator lenders yramaath rt> by 

rai.syttfi and raDinharah , a rcc(»^nitu»n of an unexpected 
kind of the Kathukaia who is said to lead tlu^ raihinah, 
i e. liie na, a view whieh can hardly 1 m‘ accepleil. On 
ii, 20 ^itryf^nd i'hittruta rrtyit , the editor 

ijueiies the lendenn;; < huirt oatnuxiunn (((jahu ra savat-^ 
xrfya. and would }»refer to deiive fn»m i>it mo ra daif* in 
tli(‘ sense “he transfers (the uiuhrellut t<» his left hamr* 
th<‘ pri*ct‘din^ word otioi hoi rah ^ivinij^ the s(*nse “ having 
taken th<‘ umbrelia (acc<»rdine to tin* usual human wav 
with Ids u|{ht haml)’'. But this, while inf^eni(»us puts 
a serious strain on the laneuae*' The n<ae un ii, 2H 
is of inteis'st, as it shows tle^ pious desire of the com- 
lueniator to defend l]i<‘ moiahiy <if the >*utra which 
as it Stands attributes to a Ini^baud wlio is ^oin^ to la* 
away, the possible d<sire that liis wib* may have 
successful lovers konofydo i^tdtUnjnjxt r iti), 

a fact which may justly \h* added to the e\ idence bearing 
on Vedic \iews of life*; the commentator altiihutes thi.s 
desire to a wish for a son dn oro nyo yr the plural 
siddhyeyiih being one otoirdotm. 

The text adds coiiipanilively little to our knowdedge of 
Vedic life. The dciti<*s mentioiie«i beside the ordinary 
great gods are of the Sutra type — Dhanvantari* Skanda, 

* Whitney, l.c. ^ Whitney, ,§8. UM.V, 73H. 

* Introd. pp. xiii-xxin * bee Vdic Indix, i, ri04 

1914 
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Atharvans and Aiigi rases* Vai^ravana. Proper names 
are mainly confined to the lists in iii, 10, 11. Those of 
most note are Krsnadvaipayana, Jiltukaina (Jatukarnya 
in N.), Taruksa, Brhaduktha, Trnabindu, Soinasravas, 
SontaluHinin, Vajasravas, Vajaratna, Udamaya, Rnaihjaya. 
Krtaihjaya, Dhanainjaya* Tiyanina, Trivarsa (Traivisa 
in (hh Tridhatu, PauKara, with others ol ' iously mythical. 
The list is closely allied to that in Hiran ;5 iLesin (ii, 19. C), 
and there is leasonahle doubt that it is of later oriijin, 
like the whole section iii, S 11. In the earlier'portion 
Aiiiuarathya is qiejied foi the vh^w that all npaif{ni<t8 are 
perFonned willi M.intias hut Aiek'naiui lesliieted that to 
the first and tluit rt*nt (i 20). Tin* notice is of extra- 
i>rdinnr\ inten'st tf) thf^'^e ’ who la\ sHevs r)n tlu* fear that 
aeeoin|«uues manmer in tlie pii!iiiti\<' iimul . Asinaratbya 
thoUj^lit Mantras to a^e^t this datnj^* r wen* always netsled, 
Aleklmna onlv (ai the first i.e. !nv)st iLinm ions, occasion 
and at the These two teneheis ai<‘ cited together 

ejfS'wh<*t* Slid must have be«*n pe» itliarly c'osely ivlated. 
In ti t> Asiia, Tiiran^a and Sauinya or JdMurnya appear 
with Kavya Dnlhhva. in i, 9 Bhaiadvaja or Niluialimrda. 
In iht* Intel portion, iii, i.5 ^ives the bee innings of the 
font Vedas, Yajiir, i^nina. and Allan \a . iii, 10 has as 
the fourth Atharviiiioiiases and udih Itilnlsapuratiaa, 
Sarpadevajanas. ami .'saiwahhutas , iii, 18 quotes the 
Sfiti/nyoni BnjhmotiiK The Ttnfttr7}j<f though 

often Cited, is never so imimsl, llie general expression 
being used of its prose portions. 

The edition closes with an excellent list of words, 
though tlu‘ grammatical forms actually occurring are not 
given. It shoulil he noted that while it does not give 
tile terms found in the Mantras, it does give words in 
versi^s citvHl in the text but not as Mantras (e.g. in ii, 45). 
There are several im|K)rtant %vords in the Mantras, 

* e.g. Cmwley, The JtfjMifK Boae. For tbo idea of dioiger |mmi 

L 1 mMin. 
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incimiinv waidcl in i, 25, hnt m a hopelessly obscure, 
passage with a dtmhtful n^adin^, fkdv in ii, 10, the 
editor renders^ * quickly dii;fvtin|;'' ; thin agrees well 
with Oldcnlxu'gs- \ci\siiui of Apastiuuha (vii. 20. 15). “has 
a strong digestion. ’ 

A. 1 >i:ukiki»via: Kkith. 

lyiiioDi zioNi: ALI.O ,'^n 1)10 Fu.osoki\ Indivna. 

r>y \a u ] Si Al.i. Paxia, llMd. 

The title of Pr'>fi‘Ssor Suali s work perliaps a little 
iiiis]<‘ading . one is 1 *d to e\})ect a sketch <*f the phil(»«opliy 
of India in all its htMciiii^s an<l ii w pnina facie 
disappointing to lind that tin* N\a\.i and Vnis^esika 
system*, alone form tie* subject of the tre<itis»*. iJiit apart 
from tlie title tie m is nodilng un.sal isfactoiy in llu* Ixiok, 
which presents in jk second part by far the best sketch 
available of tin* syncretism of these systems based on the 
works of ^i\aditya (p'lhaps elexmlh eentury), Kesava 
Misra (thiileenth centiiry) Visxanatha Paneanana (about 
A.l). IbPOh dagadisa < \.l>. HiOti) Latigak^i Phaskara, and 
Annambhatta of about the same date Tlic fundamentai 
principles (;f the emnbined doetiiue are ski‘t(*herl in an 
order following that of the airaiigement of the Vaihesika 

sclio<»l. After a brief treatment of the categories irr general , 
in oh. 1, substance, inclinling iIh* al<ai]i(‘ theory and the 
iheoi'v of soul and mind, quality motion (kffvtnau), 
generality, particularity, inherence, and negati<m are each 
disposed of in a chapter, liteit follow the theory of 
causality <ch. ix) the theory of krio\x ledge (cli. x), 
perception (clr vik the hjgical pnx'ess (eh. xirt, the 
syllogism (cli. xiii) and logical errors (eij, xi\ ). Ch. xy 
deals with the logical categories of tin* Xyaya, xxi with 
the logical theory of l^otlr systems and of the PuddhistiJ, 
xvii with comparison, and xviii with SaMa. In the main 
t p. 117, 11. 1, * ^BK. XXX, 1291. 
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this part of the treatise is simply expository, but it is in 
|mrt historical in treatment, in part it touches or 
£undameirtal philosophical features. To it is prefixed in 
part i an important contribution to the literary history 
of the two systems and of the logic of the Jains and 
/ Buddhists, which supplements in a very valuable waj’ 
what has been done by S. C. Vidyabhusana in his 
Hwiory of tlm Mf^duitnud School of Indian Logic. The 
part falls iiiU> two chapters, tlie first liistory of the 
literature of the two systems as sucli, the second an 
accmiut of the syncretist authoi\s on whom the second part 
is bised. 

The whole work is one evincing not merely wide 
res«an!h and a full appreciation of the complexities of 
Indian logh*, but an unusual power of <‘xplainiug a difficult 
imd complicausl .subj4*ei, and of rendering it attractive. 
It is also markt'd by a real and generous leeognition of 
the work of his prcMleeessors, especially of Dvivedi in his 
♦edition of liie Titrhakunmndi of Pannijape on tine 
JhWoeWeiSfi, and of Athalye on the rlcasuitigraha. 
Of European scholars h(‘ recognises the merits of 
Ballantyne as a ])ioneer, is vSom(‘wh;ew critical of Roer, 
Oougli, and even lliiUzscli, but quotes freely Professor 
Jacobi’s importfint article on Indlon Logic.^ 
r In the discussion of the dates of the two systems as 
they appear in tlie Jhirsanas of Gotama and Kanada, the 
author foHow^s the views ably expressed by Professor 
Ja<^obi in lus paper on *• The Dates of the Philosophical 
Sutras of the Bnihnians ’ In that paper, in contradiction 
to Professor von Stcherbatskoi, Professor Jacobi undertook 
to show that among others the Nyaya Sutra discussed the 
Sunyav^a or nihilism of the Aladhyamika school of 
Buddhism, which he assigned to Xagarjuna about a.d. ^00, 
and not the Vijhanavada or idealist view of the 
school of Buddhism, founded by Asafiga and his younger 

^ * 0m. Sack. 1901, nP‘ 400-84. * JAOS. X3Pti, 1 seqq. 
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brother Vasubaiidhu, in the latter part of the fiftji 
century. His arguments were two: ( 1 ) that chnuiologicftlly 
the idi‘alist scIuk) 1 could not ha\e injfluenmJ the S&fcrtt ; 
(2) that the interpretiiiion of the Sutra <i\, 2. 2lJ 8iH|q.> 
shovve<l tliat the nihilist school was meant. On this restilt 
he fixed A.i). 200 oOO for the limits of the coiujHmition of 
the Surra Acecpiinj^ iIun lesiilt. Prof* ss(>r Suali tries to 
bung tlie limits a htd<‘ utMiei.and by laying stress on the 
fact that Vats\a\<ma calls Vksapadu a Jtsi. and that this 
riui'>'t 0 * 111 ' ate a eonsidei alile iiiteival of time, arrives at, 
say, A.I), J10()-50 for tlie Dftrhna and A.l>. 250 dOO 

for the Vittse^^ikif Ihin^antt. 

Xim this nrguue nt is open on its <‘hronologiC4d side 
to an ol)i*‘etion of \\»*ieht, (1) Pi ofess* a* Jacobi accepted 

Takakusu’s date ^ for Asanga and Vasuhandhu. and since 
tire inv(‘stigatioii'^ of Piii' this datt* must l)e eonsidered 
a good deal too late and Vasuhamlhu must lx* p!iu*od 
ratlier alxmt A.i) ih50 than .\J).450. I'lx* e\ idmus*, again, for 
(lutamas <late is theoretic, Vntsvajana, who commented 
<ai him, and what is more important, by whose time 
already Varttikas on tin* Sutra exi‘<t(*d, was attaekcd by 
tin* Ihiddhist Digufiga, and he in (urn by IMd^oUtkara, 
and li(* by Dharmakirti. Pr )feSM)r Jacobi ace<*pted for 
Uddyotukara the date of th*‘ sixth eentury, but the 
researelies of Dr, Vi*l\ abhfi-arai ^ must be deemed to 
liave nsluccd his date to lie* se\<‘nth e**nlnry, wlnui he 
was a contemporary of J)httrmakirti and was eiteil by 
Siibandliu. Dignuga lemainsof s<ane\\}iat unc**rtain date, 
and we are reallj’^ unable to f>ro\e that (Jotama eould 
not have attacked the Vijfifinavada. (2) Wln tlier in fact 
he did so is difficult to decide c**itainly. Vaca spat im lira 
(Hiinth century A,J>.) says that he did so, an<l his authority 

* Bti/Iffm (If tVKjrfrhnf On*y^U iv, .VI seqij- 

3 Op. cit. XI, 3V> Oi, Frdnkc..HiA.S. 1911, i»p. 39S 4UJ ; Thouuw, 
p|x 740, 749. 

» JRAS. 1914, p)i. 603-7. 
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supported by Professor von Stcherbatskoi ; on the other 
hand, Professor Jacobi is followed by the author in 
accepting an interpretation of the, in itself, liopelessly 
obscure Sutra which is based on Vatsyayana and makes 
the Shim reb'r to the J^unyavada alone, and personally 
I think there is imicli to be said for this view^ (3) Even 
80, however, it is doubtful if we can tlicn accept A.ix 200 
as the upper date for the Hfitra. Xa^drjuna’.s date is 
uncertain, as the aitributioi* ol* cont ‘ nporaneity with 
Kaniska is of doubtful xaliie^ IVofessor Jacobi! indeed 
fixes it approximately }>y the argument lliat Aryadeva, 
his contemporaiy, is the author of *i poeiu'^ vliich has the 
words and raraht and thejeb>!e cannot be earlier 
than A. 0 250, Put upait from this, it has ncently been 
argued^ that Aj^vaglujsa knew the ’^uinaMida; if this is 
true then, in \i(*w i)f A<\aghosas fam<*. Professor Jacobi’s 
argument^ that (iotama would not ke e\]H‘cled to eritieize 
a theory uoi definitely expounded loses most of its force. 
AjSvagho'-n s dat*‘' of courst*, obseun*, being IkiuihI up 
with tin* douifk fjuestion t>f his identity with Matreeta 
and the date (d Kaiuska but there is a reu<«mable 
pi*olvibility that he Indongs lo tlie tiis, cs^ntury A l>. There 
does not, theiefoie, s^m m to me to any ado<[uate giound 
for dating (loiama not earher than a.o. 200 In my 
opinion we hav<* no real e\idence on tins ])oint save in 
so far us he is not known to the Arthit&isfra and therefore 
was not known in 300 inv (4) Proftss<»r Jacobi® makes 
no dcHnite <*fibrt to place Kiinfida la fore (lotama, and the 
evidence available is leally not ad<s]uate for this pin pose. 

' Vt Thomas, JUA8 1018. p. 1085 JAOS. xxxi, 2, n. 1. 

® Publl^ha<{ III JASB IStlS. 

* Hoe Vidhunhekliara BhallaHtar^a, JRAS. 1914. pp. 747 8. 

* JAOH x\xi, 5. 

* Heo Thomas JKAH. i9f»S, n 103:J; 
pp. 25 9. 

^ I iMsoept for the pm jwm of this argrument the date now generally 
aocepted for the ArthiMHm ou lusttiBcLeiu evidence. 

* JAGS, xxxi, 6, 29. 
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That the Vai^e^ihi Iktrium is old is proved by V4tsyiya»a'i 
use of it, tlmtifirli leas stress can be laid on the Atgnta^xHb 
from Uddyotakaras application of Parainai*si to itsauthor> 
since we now know rddyoiakaratodato fromalHmtA.n.CSO^ 
Further, there is a very strikinjj ctnncidenee * lx‘twmi the 
plirasf'olojxy of the pnK)fs of tlto existence of the Ainian 
in the Vi n^f'sihn [in, *2 V 

Ciiiniiino I ntiffl n t\ auil (i, 1. 10: ierlmdve^a — 

j)nfj/a(n*i^idhft'ii(nUiifj mtuif Hjf atntftno Irntjam ifi). 
Bodas| ledd tiiat the lorineristhr latei, whih* tlie levei^HC 
conclusion itM-lf fiotn tlie wojdin^ (lOtaina again> 

in his phrase pntf i^nuf s<M‘ms unquestionably 
to lefer to lh(‘ <‘\i‘-*i‘nee of the c‘onespondinj( VaiM*sika 
school. On tli(‘ other hand, !*i’<»fessor Snali in placinp^ 
Kanfida first seems to ha\c forgotten that he elsewhere^ 
ascrihes to Kanada a distinct adMince in the sph<*re of 
definiii];^ the lo;ri<Ml process, in tliat he ennmerates^ four 
forms of real ndatinnship conespondin^ with th<‘ lofifiettl 
ivhitionship of n‘ason and conse(juent, \ i/. causality, simple 
conneviou, opposition, and inhctcnce {huryain kammuy^ 
minyiUj't, virodln, ^snntiiruyt ) The truth is rather that the 
two systems ^rew U[) on patallel iim s and when «*stablished 
as systems presumably —as Ib'ofeNscu daecdn holds — by 
successful disijuisitioiis in public, were redacted with 
reference to each other. It is of interest that Caraka^ 
wdio is said to b(‘ a contemporary of Kaniska/* in his 
Sitmhlia (iii, 8. ‘20 s<‘(|f|,) clearly d<ails with both systetim 
as compleineniary. 

The Sutras bmiig in themselves far from inudligible, 
our real knowdedge of the tenets flates from Vatsyayana 

* Suab, |>. 27, 

» Tarka^aiHgrohn, IntrofL p. 21, His theory of tn« of 

Eanada la improbable and may be disrejrardeti. 

* p. 416, «. 6, following dacubi, hvl, p. 471t 

* ix, 2. I ; cf, m, 1. % where U»e last dUfers. 

» See refei-encea in Kenne^ly, JRAS. 1916, p. 371; Jolly Mediziii, 
IX 10; cf. Keith, ZDM^j!. Ixu, 130. 
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on the one hand and Pra^astapada on the other, thougli 
tlie latter had much more to do to put his cliosen system 
in order. PraSastapada is anterior to Sankara (eighth 
century) and to Uddyotakara (a.d. 650), but beyond that 
■we cannot at present carry his date. Pra^astapada is 
a notiible ligure in the history of the logic of India, 
for about him i evolves the (juestion of the credit of the 
introduction of ih<‘ advanced doctrine of 1 >gical leasoning. 
The Buddhist doctrine is conieined in tlie N yayahivdiu 
of Dharnuikirtl, which icflccts the view of Digna^i, who 
is very probably anterii>r m date to Pra'^astapfida. The 
fumlanientally new i<lca is that of Inimical association 
lH*lwcen two things or two ideas, indeptuidenl of the 
iuat<*nal mode of its expression, this is CM>mmon to both 
works and acei»mpames cerium striking similarities in 
detail, This ret‘erenct‘ is divided b}’^ Brasasiapada into 
tuvntHriOirtlhi and ptirorihn by the X ya y(fhinda into 
sratilift ami yitrarfha as in tin* later liteiatiire, and 
both rec(^gni/e apparent theses and appait^nt examples 
(fhdcmhhnxa and hf*i r*dtho^t( ) The logical advance can 

lx‘ seen in the (^xpp‘ss iMcogaition by I'aksapada of one 
form id inference as it u(fiintnHi^yndhuriti<ff^anHlny<i , which 
is really the underlying unity manifested in tlie Hubject and 
predicate of the ordinal y judgment, vv hil tlie Xydyahindu 
oreduees the four memliei.s of the syllogism to two, vdz. those 
expressing the principle and the application, and asserts 
that the Hfiyn must exist in the itunnieyd and in 
analogous eases to that of the subj<*ct and not exist in other 
cases, while it resolves logical association into causality 
or identity or negation. Professor Jacobi b holds that 
the Buddhists Ixwrovvcd the theory of logical association 
{mlnu^trya, vyapfi) from the Vais^esika in the period 
between Katiadaiind Pra,4iistapada, since had the Buddliists 
had tlic cmicept of association of their own they would not 
have retained in their system the principles of causality or 
* Ind. Log. pp. 4^2-4. 
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identity. Oil the other hand. Professor von Stelierbatakoit ^ 
lays stress on the fact that the distinction Wtween logtoaf 
and real connexion is not one which would naturally 
occui to the realist school of Vaisesikas, winch accepts 
and believes in the reality of the external world, and 
which, therefore, wouM noriimlly Im slow to realize any 
doctrine of abstract coiuiexion. On the other Inind, the 
Buddhist scho(»l <^f idealists, nho accepted as the only 
reality kiiowable the i<lcas. fuuld easily develop the real 
concei>t|oi? of and since all the catt‘gories beconiC 

modes of conscience, tlje existence of laws is on their 
view possible, while tlie VaitU^sikas, deriving knowledge 
from some experiiMKv, could not easily conceive of laws, 
as experience is limit^'d and cannot show a univeiml 
connexion. The derivation from the Vaisesika of the 
classification of the middle term of tin* syllogism under, 
the heads of identity (hnlntnnfa\ causality {Uulutpatti), 
and negation {ano is <lcnied and declared 
to be the natural out(*ome of the Buddhist idealism. 
So also the other points of similarity are either made 
of less im])oriance by anal v sis or shown to be more 
natural as Buddhist than as Vaihcsika. Stress is also 
laid on tlie fact that rddyotakara and Vfuuispatimisra do 
not adopt tht^ divisi<m of experience into ]i(n\triha and 
svcLtIIui, and the [Nyiiya school rejects the doettine of 
hetvCd>ham an<l pak^abhastt , and it is argued that the 
pardrih((/ reasoning is an inv'»ntir>n of Bignaga, who, 
unlike the Brahmanical sclawds, di<l not accept iiiMo as 
a means of knowledge and replaced it by the syllogism, 
tlie \erl)al expression for the other of the true means of 
knowledge, viz. reasoning, which, with perception, 
represented for him the sole means of knowledge. The 
only difficulty in accepting this theory is firstly the fact 
that we have iiot the first-hand w'ork of I >ignttga, although 
on the other hand we have clear proof in IJddyotakara 
* 1904, p|i. 13a TK 
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VISW 9 Uk6 his wei^ known before I>harinaldrfci, and 
secondly the fact that we have no reason to doubt that 
in the interval between Kar.t&da and Pra^astapada the 
Taifefika doctrine jjreotly developed ; we cannot a priori 
set Hxnits to its mode of development, so that it is perfectly 
legitimate to suppose that the view of Dignltga is that 
an earlier Vai4et>ika than Pra4a8tapad8 * 

The development of tlie conception of » ySpti in Hindu 
logic is {MrallcI with the <levelo])nM*nt of tlie doctrine of 
Wbe parts of the syllogism.'^ It is peilectly cl«|i,r that 
at the outset of the syllogism it was, as was natural, 
a formulation of the reasoning normal iu the philosophic 
schools, and such as reveals itself in its beginnings in the 
t7pani^s,and was Istsed on analogy. Thus the primitive 
sytlugisin was in all probability of tins form: {1) the 
monutttin has lire (2| liecause it has sinokc, (3> as 
a kiteheu, ^4) so is this (inoimtaiii), <5) tiierefore is it so 
(i.e. having tire). The argument is then dcveloi>cd by the 
recognition of the essential basis of inference (t'ydpii) and 
(8) is extendeil to “ whatever has smoke has lire, like 
a kitchen ”, or “ where there is smoke, there them is tire, 
like a kitchen The «*sseiice of the syllogism is thus 
centred in (3) and (4), the fourth member of the syllogism 
being the application of the general rub to the particular 
easa Yet so inveterate was the tradition of the argument 
by example that only a very late authority like Laug&kfi 
Bhiskara can be found to assert that the use of the 
example is conventional and not necessary. < 

It is hanlly open to doubt that the primitive NySya is 
of Indian origin ; the argument by example is extremsly 
frequent in the Upanieads, and follows ni^urally from the 
•itempt by material similes to express the itnmatetiit 
and the uto of examples is oomnmn to all todiaaphilosoi^tlijr^ 
*Tbe appearance of the doctrine" of vyAjdi makes » ipresitj 
idvaaes on the primitive Ny&y% and. wheh it is 
^{1 »8«Sli,|il.eS3.«»a •SeaV^iq^Sle^Ik 
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that the two systems never really deal intelHga«(|!^ 
with the question of epistemologfjN^ it is doubtful if tlia 
eredit of tlie doctrine must not be attributed to au 
external source,- especially when it is renieinbei'ed that 
such an obvious source had existed for SOOyenm and that 
India so readily appropriated for itself in its own way 
Greek astronomy The fact seems to me to deprive the 
liistory of Indian logic of the interest which would 
normally l>e devoted to it if it could reasonably 
thought to be oiiginal in its developmonl. The exeelioneo 
of the Aiistoiolian logic is pieeisely due to its connexion 
with a rational theory of knowledge, and the alisence of 
such a theory in the Nyiiya and Vai4esika sehools is an 
adequate explanation of their faihne at an early date ta 
evolve a theoiy of syllogism Fiom this jxiint of view 
the qmstion of Ihuldhisl or Vaise^ika priority Vx^comcsof 
less moment, if the vyapii doctiine is, as I Wlmve, Greek, 
then the ciedit of it lx‘!ongs neither to Vai^esika nor to 
Dignaga. It is peihaps to Ire regietted that Profesabr 
Suah has not given his \iev^ on this question. 

One other point of gnat int^irest is the religious side* 
•of the systems. Neitluu SuUa expressly discusses th^ 
existence or nature of a ptn^ainaimav as contrasted witli 
the individual (Xtman, though the syncretist view treatl^ 
the Nyaya aimm% as compiclumding in it Ixilh side9, 
But at any rate there seems reasonable evidence that both 
ayatems became deeply imbued with Kivaite injlluenceis 
Bra^tapada seems to recognize I^vara as the eteatol^ 
of the universe ; UddyoUkara is styled p6,iufmia, and 
he and Vacaspatimisra, no less than UdayaulkiS^ryn, 
develop the theistic side of the Kyi.ya, It is not 
impossible that Vatsy&yana and even Gotama^ were 

* <!f. Seslt, M 70» wilt ^ VsituiUe dliottasioti kMkt^ 

am list ** tboagbUi", 

# <!t nsaadtt ep, eia SS, ti* h * Safeii, pp. liMW* 

17S,a.ltaMmismwawmiiibiri«iirimdii»ia^ . 

\ ^ in 
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■ thj&ists. Nor in any case is it at all probable that tin 

/original atheism of the Vaisesika was due to S&ihkyt 
influence. At any rate, the theism of the Nyfikya pasM 
into Sivaitism, and both' systems in their unified fotm 
l^opte4 the yoga practices of that faith, as the evident 
j>f Oui^mratna, the commentator on Haribhadra’s Sa^dtir- 
ikmaeamuccaya, and of Rajaiekhara in the fourteenth 
-century prove. 

Professor Suali’s account of the atomic theory of the 
; Tai^sikas leaves* that strange doctrine still unexplained 
/in origin. It is doubtful whether any explanation of the 
] origin of the theory is satisfactory which does not admit 
' borrowing. It is quite true that mere vague similarity of 
’.‘general theory is not conclu.sive, but there is a very close 
- likeness between the Indian and Greek doctrines even in 
^^ints of detail. Consideration of this question does not, 
j^owever, fall within the scope of Professor Suali’s 
Ijfflreiienfc work. 

Of tlm many literary notices the most important novelties 
|#re the new dates accepted for Udayana and Vacaspati- 
The traditicQal dates for these authors wets 
iPhown by me in 1908 in this Journal *, to be impossible 
of acceptance in the^ light of new facts available, and 
l^fessor Suali has accepted my arguments, and in 
Edition to adopting for Udayana, who is still placed by'« 
Professor Jacobi • in the twelfth century a.d., the daW- 
A,©. 984 for the Laksai^mli, he adduces for VSeaspai^ 
date A.0. 841 for bis NyayasUolmbandhd, wbid^f: 
ii^finns the otlier evidence for placing him in the ninth'' 
^tury.* 

.':lnterest also attaches to the discussion of the dates 
m Nuddea School ; the sequence recorded is Vlisndlv^^ 
^irvabhauma, Kaghun&tha. the author ql the 
Kwthai'&nlttha, Bagbudev^ tmd Suitkara Milra. Tim dat^f 

^'IWS, fip. SB8-S. • *' Ilf JtdigUm mmi 90^/ ^ 

PIN**, 'J. ' i’" 
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of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma would be fixed at A.D. 

"lie is to be regarded as tlie eontemporary of Jayadeva^ 
^ who eei tainiy Hved about A.0, 1|30, Oii "the other hand. 
;^ahkara Misra comjmed a eomntent on Jagadlla's eom** 
>ientary on RaghunatbaVs mdliiti ; Jagadi^a Hved about 
'A*D. 1600, and a tradition places HaghuiiA^iha eontempomiy 
wdth Caitanya (b. a.o, 1484), Professor .Suali thinks 
that the probabh^ confusion is in the aasertion of tli§ 
contemporaneity of Jayadeva and Vftsudeva, and this is 
perhapi tlic most simple explanation.*^ 

A, Bebhiedale Kxim 


The Studv of Sanskrit. By Pandit LmoESifA ViDir^** 
BHUSANA Vedanta -Vachaspati. Bomlmy, 1913. ^ 

This is a brigldlv^ written plea for the revival djl 
Sanskrit studies in India by a Pandit who has aseimilatSedlC 
4nuch of the spirit of nuxlern learning while renmininj^^ 
convinced of the fundamental importance to India of thafc^ 
language. Tlie plan of the lxK>k is a brief summary 
Sanskrit literature designed to show its great extent. 
importance, followed by a summary of the reassons fd^; 
4te decline and suggestions for its revival. The decline 
is traced to the political coiujuests of Mahomedan an^f 
Oliristian, the resulting degradation of the stody d|- 
Sanskrit, which, though preser%'ed, fell into the bands 
^^tris who present the quaint phenomenon of ** tb^? 
gn^test repository of Sanskrit learning in blissful 
ignorance of modem times and its needs”, and thii| 
Igjporance of foreigners of the contents of 
iite^ture and their value. For the revival he b^ka 
the action of government in the direct and indireetj 
mi^uragement of Sansksit students, to the Univca^tiea^^ 

aO-4. ipi- (or Iho dates, Keith, JBedleyas 
pp. 73-4. Tie date of Jagadiis'e pupil {Smli, p. !H) ffitoff 
not qmije eorreofc ; i«e Keith, i». 74. /; 
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aud to the Maths and rich Indians whose generosity he 
suggests should be addressed to this important purpose. 

The Pandit is careful to point out that he does not 
advocate the disregard of English, “ the one key which 
opens the gate to the vast civilisation and culture of the 
modern world/' and which serves as “ a new and powerful 
unifying factor among the Indians Similarly, he insists 
that Sanskrit must he studied in the modem method, and 
so studied he believes that Sanskrit stands unrivalled in 
stimulating the moral and spiritual faculties, #nd is 
admirably ndapU^d to counteract the pronounced 
materialistic tendency of an Ktiglish (‘ducat ion. 

The value of the book is increased by a short preface 
by Sir Ramkrishim (Jopal lihaudarkur, wlio pcnntls out 
that the Univensilies hfA\e already domi much to establish 
the imjHH'tanet*- of the study of Sanskiit. 

A. DmuiiKi) vtj: Kki'ih. 


Vasavahati’s. a Sanskrit Ih^anance by Subandhu. 
Translated, with an Intrixluetion and Notes, by 
Lotus H. liRAV, Pirl). New Y rk : Columbia 
University Press, lit I .‘k 

Subandhu has n<»w found, like Uana. his definitive 
rendering into English, and Dr.Cray is t<> be eongraiulated 
on the completion of what must ha\e bt^en a work, if of 
K)ve, still of long ami wearisome laUvur. But the act 
of translation, which re\eals the Vastn (idaftfl in its true 
iawaniness, raises inevitably the question why the 
romance ever attained fame. The translator, who hatidles 
tlie question witfi admirable modtuatioii, linds* true 
melody in the long, rolling compoumis, a scsquii>edalittn 
majesty which can never be equalled save in Sanskrit ” ; 
ami the alUteralions to him have **a lulling music all 
their own to ears weary of the blatant discords of 
'i * n- 
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mi 


vaunted modem progress'’, lu hi,«» viow tlio paronomM^a 
are veritable r»f tt‘i*^env.ss and twofold appropriate- 
ness ”, e\eu thou^di some mv mHnif<\^t)y foreed and 
detriTiienlal to lliv <d the passages in wideh they 

occur, fie sees, too in SuKundhu tlu‘ creator of a lit(*nuy 
(/enre, and fnidb iiiucli it* admire in his descriptions of» 
mountain, forest and stieain, the Ihija s valour and the 
loveliness of tie* In roim Inrself. 

Then* can, iiov\rver. Im* no douht that the fjnur is 
mucli t>Mer than Nuhandhn • the eomjdete ami formal 
sha[>e of his uoik preejudes jupv idea <d’ the tjrurf> 
m‘vv : p«‘rhaps ei»ann alone has faded so faj* to pr<*Herve 
an earlier master[»ie»*e. The d(‘**eiiptions, wldeh take the 
])laee of any real a(‘tion, are without e\ci*ption ludicrously 
overloaded and el.iboiahd thus trom a literary standpoint 
losin;^" all real merit Mmsover thev are often stereo- 
typed. levealini^^ the eoinmoiipl.iees of Imliaii scenery and 
deseriptifui, at oilier tim*s they ai‘e uli‘‘tird!y far-fetched, 
and ai’e clearly mere sirtov'of eianlition. \vhi<‘h Ineidcntallj’' 
j>res(‘nt valuable iioii<ss 'Ucj» as that of the MuhaUttinda 
as having; a Inimliad book'*'. In ail easels they are greatly 
exa Ulcerated. Still nnue ^Miais. }iow<*ver. to tin* claim 
of Suhandhu to f>e i.iken v,*homs 1\ is jjis sr\h*. I>r, (Iray 
in a M*r'y inteiestin;,^ w<iy* eompaies L\ ly s irse iir the 

of allit^nat ion, antithesis, paronomasia, and 
Icai’iied allusions witli tin* snnn f*liarac1eristics in 
Suliaudhu. Hut. a}>ai't from the fad that these iiote.s 
of the style of the Knp! lif'i ale admittedly sions of the 
early and unformed stat** of I-vIy s pjo-»e,- there is a <jreat 
gulf between the anlithe^. s and paronomasias of the 
two writers. Those <if Lyly are cssmiialiy simple: he 
expresses fully UHh memlMus r>f his antitheses and 
out completely Iris paronomasias (eg. ‘<iid not lupiter’a 


» pp. XX M. 

* Compare the antithesei^ oi iiorgias in tfa- ami hss fondnesa 
for verbal jingleis 
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^gge bring forth as well Helen a light houswife in earth 
’as Costoi a hglit stiuie in lieauen Subandhu makes 
one set oi woids play a double pait, a piecursor of the 
lack of sense which pioduces in due course such a work 
08 the Rtifflun a/tondnut/a, Vi\u*n the same poem tells at 
jionce the historj ot Rama ami the Pamlavns The practice 
is bad enough in cases ot a simple kind likt iarumf^cndm 
tm Bm/nfanqadojHtsohhifani ‘adonied with a beautiful 
throat and armlets, as the aim\ of monk \s (is adorned 
%vilh SugiUii and Angada) ^ but it leache*. lowe^ depths 
111 cases like na^hkaia taiutlesn time nas inlidelily 
only among matenalists (ba thoie was no po\eitj | * Of 
coiiise if tluse absmditiis wu !c laie tin fault might be 
rneii(K)ked hut page ait<i page of tin t< vt is full of 
them, man} fasts aie fai wois< than thosf cited and it is 
idle to sef in tlnm ainilung hut a monstiosit} howf vti 
much WfMiiust admiielhf skill <d tlu tiansKitoi in bunging 
them out 

1>I (oav ‘ has litth to .uhl to the discuswon of 
fSuhandhus dati He is of couim known to Bana and 
he mentions Hcldjolakaia , lunce J)i Oia} concludes 
that he In^ongHl to the end ot tin i\th century, as 
Udd} otakara set binisilf to lelutf Dignaga, who flourished 
between 520 AP ami flOO Ali- He h< Ids also that he 
bvetl Intel, prolmbi} by at least a century, than Daudm, 
a \iew for wdiieh th»ue seems no e\idencc available, 
especially as he discaids*" the old Mew that the Chamio^ 
inciti leferied to by Suliandhu was a wwk of Dai 3 idm» 
The leference to the death of Vikramaditya he dtscussea 
at some length, and i ejects Modules theoiy^ that he 
was Va&>dharman and leigned about 533-83 ad He 
also Injects the \ lew that Subandhu refeis to Dharinakirtre 

^ pp $ U 

^ This dftle he from Kern, Mmmi Buddhtm^ p. 

Hax Niafler, p, 477 But the date te pixibehly too hMie; 

tt p, |0»1 

^ * pf 7e, n* 7» e^greemg with Eri&hiiaiiificbanar la h» pp, 

MEAa »p, mmi. 









, Alank^ra, thotigh tliat has the support of ^ivar4ma% 
eointneuiary. While it is by no means certain that tre ' 
ean trust Tai*i\natha’s synchronism of Dharmakirti with 
aThiMan king who died 650 A.i>. ' and while Hocrnle 
placed Dharmakirti alxmt 480-560 A l>* and Digniiga and 
Uddyotakara about 450-520 A.n., in |w)iut of fact there 
is now a%ailable e\idt*iM*e which is sidKcieiit d wwiN ely to 
fix the date of these niiteis. In any case, the Alaiikilni 
of Sul)andhu’s leferemv iiiu*st have l>een some text, and 
Dr (^Jhttiidra Vidj^ahhfisuna has pro%ed* that 

Bliarijuiknti and Uddyt^takaia were conteini>omries and 
quote each otheis ^^o^ks, a fact v^hich huids |H>ini to the 
mention of Uddvotakata and the Alanhtm in the same 
sentence, Moreo\t*r, lie show?^"* that Dhannaklrti W’as 
a pupil of Dhaima]>ala and that the latter flourished In 
the first half of the se\enth centuiy, Wc are therefore 
compelled to see ni Suhandhu a refeience to Dharmakirti, 
and we must realize that Suhandhu M’ns only a slightly 
elder contemporary of bfina 

Dn Gray touches tai the prithlein of the Greek origin 
of the romance suggested by Frofe^sfir Peterson.* Tlie 
fact is that there is no possibility of proving (Jreek 
influence. That stories were known among the (ireeks 
on the Indian bolder duiing the jhmkhI (ireek imasiou 
is obvious, but that in any leal sense thfw sbiries are Uie 
source of the Indian romance we have no evidence to 
show, and at any rate the actual divergence Wtween the 
two types is so great as to render any thcs>ry of lK>rrowixig 
no more than a conjecture without grounds* Tlie liidimi 
romance is differentiated fiom the (ireek by its disregard 
for the narration of adventun*s wdiich is m marked 
a feature of the Gi*eek romance, and by its elalioration* 
ef {orm, seen in its paronomasias and in its appalling 


^ by Jacobi, JA08 2 »«i * JftAS. 1014, pp. 00$-?* 

% School o/Imimn p* lOS. 

PP- 5 Weber, SBA* XKxvtt, 01?* ^ 


n. 
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impounds, whfcE ift totally foreign to the ohildieh 
^eimplieity of style of the Greek stories.^ It is perfectly 
troe tliat this fact of diflerence is not incompatible witl| 
bont>wittg, as India can assimilate and transmute what it 
received, and the Sansktit romance is, as we have it, 
essentially a product of elaborate learning; but, as in the 
ease of the drama, we cannot say tiiat tliere is any reliable 
ground to HUpjxme that the origin of tlie romance is due 
to Greece. The tmditioii^* that telling stories at night 
was introduced into India fiuia Greece hy Alexa|ider the 
Great is i>f course of no \v<ught. 

Dr. (iiuy has added to the \alue of his translation by 
noU^^s, incUuling parallels of incident iii modern Indian 
and i)ther folk tales It was pet Imps liardly worth while 
endorsing Fay's * uKtst iuiprobahle tlu»or} that Matari^van 
means ‘GtaNing water as his mother \ which is only less 
unlikely than his other %ie\v* that it means “ materi® 
puer*\ lie has also prinUsl the southern version of the 
text, and gi^en, Ivesides a bibliogn^ihy. a lexicographical 
appendix of much interest. 

A. Behriedale Keith. 


llARlHCAKimA IL ViUTUOSO (SaTVABAKIM VKORA), DrAMHA 
INDIAKO 01 Bamacandra. IVima versione dal- 
roriginaie per cura di Mario Vaelauri. Florence, 
1913. 

Tiie Satyahariicandra is a N&taka by K§»tnacandm» 
whose date is fixed at the end of the twelfth c^jntury a. 0, 
hy luH proclaiming himself in the prologue as a pupil 
of the famous Hemaoandra. As usual, the aubj^^ is 

* The mm of homtMotoleata^ allitetmtioii, psHsosis, and 
Qompooiids referred to by <lrsy, |i. 36, are wholly looompend^ I 
the Sttiiekni iteea « the Oreeie eotlKMrs haxe a fea^ iiwumae IMI 
; the Sftoehrtt eseeetiiklly ilepaods oa 
« Belidei, 0rkihi$ie^ Mmtm\ pu 698| mmGmfi p 06, a» 14 \ 

^ ^ ilA<W« pp ehcdMB^ « 1^ xlvt Iiir4 \ ^ 

i % ^ 
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a hafckneyecl one. an episode found in the Markafjdtf^a 
Pumna, and drainati7.ed a couple of eenturie.s earlier by* 
I^K^miavara in his ThiMle;^ree of originality - 

flof Ramacandra coiiaista merely in his <i«‘\«‘lo|>tnent of the ' 
action so as most clearly to reveal the mural par{H )80 of 
\fche story in its apotheosis of the virtue of truth in the 
r’form of fidelity to a rash vow. The chief interest in the ’ 
drama lies in its form of dt?velopme»t : Indra, anxious to 
prove Hariscaadra's virtue, allows lum» with the ai*l of 
Kanda||i*abha and C'andraeuda, to tested by beittg 
reduced to the uttermost depths of human misery through 
' his determination to fulfil a rash promise imide to 
‘ a liermit in expiation of an accidental sin. Mr. Vallauri^., 

‘ recognizes in thisseiies of events a close parallel to the 
story of Job, and holds® lhat the similarity of the action 
can only be accounted bir on the hypothesiH that the; 
motive of the exposition in a pr<dogue of the divine 
of tempting Job w^as l>orrowed in India through the action 
of Christian missionaries. Ho points out that, although", 
the actual form of the drama has no prologue explaining'/ 
the situation; the drama does urKpiesiionably rest on th^ , 
basis of such a prologue. It is, howeVer, clearly g^dng 
- too far to accept this theory ; the idea of resmtance to 
temptation is admittedly Indian and old, and the parallelism 
3 tt form with the Book of Job is far too slight to make ' 
suggestion of borrowing more than fanciful. ' - 

The translation, made from the Bombay edition of 1898* 
leads well ; the author is unaffectedly an admirer of the . , 
, ^thos of the drama, in proof of which he cites the opening 
of the third act, wliere Kamacandm cleverly depicts thelP 
‘^acene in which tlie hunger of his son, beguiled for . .. 

' sf ittoment by the sight and sounds of the Ganges, driven:- ^ 
^ king to sell his wife and the child into slavery. In 
F/:' 

Weber, Ind. $twi. xr, 4^1^11 ; im 
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fact, the play has some degree of merit, but it is devoid 
bf originality of conception or any marked beauty of 
diction, and is chiefly inten*sting as an agreeable specimen 
of the work done by tim lesser Indian dramatists in the 
dranm of morals. 

A, Beriubi)\le Keith. 


Abom^olooii: nr Hvd he lIxde By Piofessor G. 
.JouVEAl'-DriiHEUlL Published in the Ann|les du 
Musee Guiimd, under the auspices of the French 
Ministry of Public Instnietion 2 \ols. 1014. 

* Up to the pieseni time stmhnts of Soiith-Indian 
architectural st^\h's ha\e had to (lc]>cu<l for their 
information on th(» woiks of Feigusson and Burgess, and 
on Mr. Reas (Inti itkjfun A riluU^cfiirt and Pallava 

ArehiMutr (1909). But in tluse Ueatises no attempt 
has lx*en made to tiaee chronologically the change of 
form assumed in each of the sepaiate details which, taken 
togethei , const itute or adorn the struct ural w hole. Mr. Rea 
descril)es each temple sejiarately. while tlii* other works 
are tot) comprehensive to allow of a ]< ogthy and minute 
conwidoraiion of individual paits. Piofessor Jouveau- 
‘ Duhreiiil has now uuderuken this most useful and 
interesting study, and he is to heaitily congratulated 
on the result He writ« s coiiciselv , in simple and vigorous 
language, and in logical style. He takes in turn ciwjh 
IndividuaPpart of each meinlH*r of the temple (vol. i) and 
each image sculpturod on it ^voi ii), and by means of 
^abundant illustration traces centuiy by century, tiie 
changes that Imve taken place in these ; and thus tnakea 
it possible for any student i>r arebmologist to decide 
]uium>if on its approximate date by observation of snob 
details as the capital, shaft, or base of a pillar, the corbel 
fbove it, the style of tjie entablaUtre, Uie omamciQibi. 

on it, and, in the matter of kcmogra|hy, hfji^ 

\ 
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Botidng the treatment; of the subject, of the emblems of 
the dtess or of the pose of tJie figure. The suthorV 
investigations are for the piesent eoniined to ths 
architecture of the Tamil I)ra%i(Hans but ii is to Im 
hope<l that ht^ may be enabled lu*reafler to give US 
voluiaes equally instiuetive dealing with the Tolugu and 
Katiarese eonntih's To make his teaching plain ho 
enforces e\ery aipunuiit by illustration. There are 
upwards of two hundred paiticularly clear and good 
phot<tgja]>Ii^, and far mon* than that number of drawings, 
plans, and tigui<*s m Mn* text. 

Professor Dubreud fli\ides the history of Dravidian 
art in ilje extrdin scaith into five pt^rhals each of 
250 years -(1) the Pailava st^le, a P. 000 850; (2) the 
Chula styl(‘, A.D 850-1100. (8) the Pilmjya stylo, 

A.D. 1100 1850, { 4 } the Vijayanagar style. A,I>. 1860- 
1600; (6) the Muduia stj^le, A i). IbOO to the present day. 
This division is n>ugh, and it seems hardly necessary to 
insist on an e(jnality of dtirainm for the succc^Hsive epochs 
As a matter of fact, the peiitKl of Chtda donunution lasted 
till well into the tlmleenth eeiiturj, ami the jierKxl of 
Pandya intlueuce in (^li»*la lands was biief. The peculiarity 
of the arcliitectuu* ami sculptuie of tlie Tamil country 
consists in tin’ fact, tin* l*iofevsor insists, that it is purely 
indigenous. No foitign element has e\er lK*eii introduced 
into it. The temples coritaiii no motive of ornamciitaiiou 
derived fiom any other Hotircc. It has changed by itacH 
by a pnxssss of natina! evolution since tlic seventh 
century A.D., the art of the prcecsling pericKl being 
Buddhist We can trace its gindual change century by * 
century, and in conseijuence it presents to us a very 
interesting and very lare state of ihingH, namely the 
grouvth of an architecture isolates] from any outeido 
influence. The w^orkinen of each age had tlieir fixed 
canons, m they have to-day, aj^ they could only depart 
SImui them to a very moderate extent. ]£ach individual 
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detail ot a pillar carved in the present day can be 
* recognised as a descendant of the earliest form ; there is 
no break m the continuity and no intrusion of style. 

Previous to the seventh century A.l>. the art of the 
Buddhists was modified by the inlluencc of the Greeks 
and Romans, and to this the author attributes the 
representation of the figure of the Buddha, for in 
inonumenUof Asoka’s date he was ne\(r represented at 
ail He thinks tliat the Buddha’s rob«'s, the hair tied in 
a knot, the aureole often depicted bt bind his }|jad and 
bf^hind th (3 heads of his disciples, aie due to this influence, 
introduced proUbly in the peiiod of Kan islika and carried 
into the time.s of th'* lluptas. After the Gupta period 
began the severance of the Hindu st^\Ies into northern and 
southern. 

A few of ib'nfe'‘Sor J>ubreuirs cimchisions may be 
noticed with advantage 

Thus he show.N that particular paits of the temple 
received pailieular attention during oaeh period. In 
period 1 this was tlu» loek-eut shrine, in period 2 the 
temple enwrno, in peiiod the in peri(Kl 4 the 

mmd{q>am, m I'ornxi 5 tlu‘ coriidor. Brick was not used 
before the tliiiteenth eentuiy fi, pp 57, 58, 64). No 
image of Hama iiita, or Hanuman is found in any temple 
anterior to the tenth century, nor in an) ancient temple 
is there found an image of Krishna the fiwiiht {VemigOpdl), 
or Krishna and the I'uihing women (jifla kn^a). The 
Vaishoava vdimm mark is never seen earlier than the 
fifteenth century p. 8). His style of treatment of 
a subject may W illustraU d by his consideration of the 
datra hold in the hand of figures of Vishniu. Durin|' 
the Pallava epoch it was a wheel seen edgewise, and 
held between the ilimnb and first finger ; during iH ^ 
CliOja epoch it was a wheel seen edpwiso, supported OB^ 
the first and second fingers, and aometimes with two,ji! 
flamee issuing trom the hub and one from the durii^t 
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the Pa^idya, Vij&yanagar. and Madura epochs it is simiiarly 
supported and adorned, hut in the thirteenth century tliV , 
wheel is ropretenknl slightly in perspective. in them U^nth 
century it is seen as a circle with four flames, one being 
between the Angers ; «and in the eighteenth century and 
since then it is pn\sent<Ml like the kst, hut luus, round 
,,the upper half of it, a silk scarf tied with the ends 
displayed on each side (ii, ]ip. 6, 7. Gfi, 64), The evolution 
of the ktnlm is similarly treated, and so with every 
detail (‘ .ery ]MU‘t of the sculpture and iconography. 

The autlior refrains altogether from any consideration 
of such (|nestions as l^niuty, or decadence, or the neglect 
in later periods of true architectural principles, and 
confines himself solely to the consideration of the historic 
evolution of motives of ornament : and for this purpose 
he publisluis side )y sidt* figures of the gods as represented 
in ancient sculpt un* and their debased descendunta of 
to-day, not for comparison of their relative Wmty Or’ 
ugliness, but simply from tie* point of view of treatment. f 
of detail. (See, for instance, vol ii, pL xxi, the image of 
Banganadha; pi. xxxvii. (hija-Lakshmh) 

The W'ork has been carefully <^it*d, but there are a few 
misprints and errors. In v<d. i. p. S5, 11. 4 and 8, 
PI. XX " .should bf - PI. XV On p. 03, 1. 27, - PL IX 
should be *‘Pi. XIX The Engli.sh extract in the noto 
to i, 174, has been badly mishandled. v,. 

On pp. 34 and 35 the author writes of the extensiv# 
Buddhist remains at Guntupalle as if that place were nmt 
the mou|hsof the Godavari Eiver ; they are actually quiit 
80 miles from the nearest mouth, being about $0 tnilei| 
north of Ellore. Writing of the rock-cut group of Vishu^^ 
declining on the serpent in one of the MAvalipuram eav«^ 
i^fessor Dubreuil describes the large cluh-beariog figured 
Wb the feet of the god os being simply warriors ” {i, 86); 

I ^ve seen many of those ancient grw^p and havf ii}wayi| 
leaved that these armed pers^bnages, shown as gigan^ 
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in me tmt invariably in a position proving them to be 
’fetreal^pg baffled and beaten, were intended to represent 
the Asuras, poneis of darkness and cmI, humbled by and 
retiring before the presence of the life gi\ mg deity 

From my own point of view the most seiious mistake 
m the book is to be found in the note to vol i, p 126, 
where the anthoi, of couise by puie accident, does me the 
entucly uudesened hououi of nttiihuting to mo the 
authoiship of Mi Vincent Smith’s Fme Art m India. 
Tlie eiroi is much to h< itgi(*itd I 

R Sjwell 


0ATAI.0QCE or Coins in the PamAb Museum, Lahore. 

By II B WuiiFiiJAD Ovfoid, 1914 

(ConltiiiMd from tiu Julu Part p T95 ) 

The second volume of this Oatalogiie deals witli the 
coins of the Mughal Kinpuois of India, an important 
4 aeries which until recent tunes lias not leceived ade<|uate 
attention from naniismatists The levival of interest in 
the subject may be said to date from the publication of 
the British Museum Catalugue in 1892 and fiom iiie 
researches of Mi C J Rodgtis in the Panjab The 
British Museum cabinet then cuiitaiiiid nl>out 1,250 coma, 
a numbei nowgicatly iiu teased The lecent activity m 
tins branch of iinraismatics may be measured by the fact 
^hat the Indian Museum at Calcutta, which contained 
863 Mughal coins m 1894, contained 2,560 when 
Kelson Wright’s Catalogue was issued in 1608, and 
^ the Lahore cabinet eatalogned by Mr. C. J. Bodgera ist 
1892, and consisting mainly of his own cQl]action,ooiitaiiia4 
1,559 Mughal coins, whereas the present Catalogue 
8<283^ the greatest number published as yei iu w$] 
rffiltalogae. This ccdlectioa is probaUy untiyalled 
‘ rnunber of mints and the extr|iordinary Varied ^ 
and Oc^pmr eoimi whleh it ineludea;, ii|llii^^its,l 
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not approach the niaifnificent gold series of the British 
Museum, A catalogue of the St. Petersburg OojilectioA/ 
which has alvsorbed many well-known private collections 
made by British colleotois in India, h much to be desired. 
The number of new mints brought to light during the last 
twenty yeai*s is astonishing The publiention of these, in 
which the Rojal Numismatic Society at om» time took 
a considerable pait has oi late been carried on almost 
entiiely in the NunuMuatit Supplements of the Asiatic 
Hociet^jof Bcuigal, and ^Mr Whitehead h ^hare in this work 
has been a large one The Lahore CJollection has taken 
full advantage of Uk* lecent discoveries, and at present 
184 mints, out of 200 km>wn, are lepiesentod there. The 
Indian Museum has fallen liehind in the race, as Lahore 
possesses fifty-four mints not to found at Calcutta^ 
while Calcutta has only eight which Lahore does not 
po.sse.ss. 

Theie are many points of interest in the mints of tb© 
Mughal emptu'ois, botli those which liave longlwen known 
and those more recently hi ought to light, but space does 
not admit of more than a few of ihehe Ixiing mentioned. 

Under Multan, for instance, we find that both gold and 
'silver was struck at this mint in 1 178 (1759> in the nania 
of ‘Alamgii II, and we know that at that period Taimtir ^ 
Shah Dm rani was ruling at Multan as Nimm under hia 
father Ahmad Shah, and iii fact a rupee of his stnick mJk 
Mnltdn tJic same year is in existence. ‘Alamgir II^b nipsss ^ 
ifrere also struck in 1172 (1758) at Dem (i.c. D©ra ^ 

Ipian), although the whole of that region had for sotnt 
time been under the DurrftnK 

Mtt^flfkvgarh, which lies between Multan and 

affords an cv en more perplcring problem^ for 
a much later period, 1209-12 (1794--7), rupee© weri^ 
(here in the nante of Sh&b 'Alam lU alUimigiiJ 
long formed an integral part of the 
, mid Zam&n ASh&h had minto at Mtlltlii 
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Hie mtnagit of 1173 may l)e explainodi by mippcndfog 
iSiatscmie hope exiuM tbai the Mughal Empire mighi be 
reatored^ but such could liardly have existed in Sh&h 
^Alain’s ease. It seems prolmble that this Mimifargarh is 
not the ipsigtulieant Panjab town, never befoie known as 
a miut^town, but muw other place as yet unidentified. The 
naUtlMuxaifargarh, like Zafnmbrid,Zafar*ini{ar,etc., might 
be applied to coinmeuioiatc a victoiy 

The identification of Zaftii^almd itself has lieen the 
subject of soim* discussion, and Mr. Whitehead accepts the 
eonclitsion conic to by l>r Tavloi in his article in 

JASB Nuiii Hupp. No 12 is identical with Bidar 

in the Dakkhiii. The late Mr livinc, who originally 
made this suggestion, in a note t<# his iianslation of 
do (\ol i, p. 322) adopted the 

view that it was the Zafaialtad on the Indus mentioned 
by Manucci, which he hlentihcd with Aiak, and pointed 
out that the gap IxMweeu the eatliet coum of Atak struck 
by Akbar and the later tupee of A ii 1 158 would be tilled 
if the Zafarabid iiiuii was at Atak Ih. G P Tayloe 
thought that the filling of the gap w^as very partial, 
leaving a long iiiteival without coins lK*f»ic 1158, when 
m\y one com is forthcoming. It must hi} reniembered^ 
nowevt^r, that the Atak mint W'as in u district under 
Nildir Shtlh s powder in 1168, and that it formed part of 
the DuriAui kingdom soon after the date of the solitary 
t^oin of Mubaiumad Shah. Ahmad Shah DuriAni stniek 
there b^h in gold and silver, and there is an Atak rupee 
of his alM^ty as his 9th year (1169). Unless the mini 
bad been active and in working order it is unlikely thalt 
tlie l>urrilnls would have used it, asthe^hadanotheirmM^ 
sear by at Peshawar, where Abniad stnmk in bia 
" Stud yemr. There seems, therefon^, to be good 
lor inferring the continuity of the mint, and tins % ^ 
oaitgoent, an argument in favour of idmtilying 

ihrfib Alak I am not now inelined lo miHk 

T~ 
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imporiance to the fabric of the coins pointing to a tiorthem 
rather than a Dakkhini origin, as Dr. G* P, Taylor, wittr 
his great experience, considern that tjie evidence is not 
sufficient to justify this view. I may luJd. h<iwevcr^ tiiat 
a ^fanibad coin in my jxmesaion was found in tlie north 
of the Panjab, At pr<wnt I think ilie ideiititication of 
^farnlmd is not fully established either with Bfdar 
or Atak. 

Under llaidarabad (Darn l-jihi\d) reference might have 
been lyade to my note in **Some Coins of the Mughal 
Emperors Nnm, ChroiL, 1902, wliere 1 described a rupee 
{pL Ixxii) of KamlMklish of that mint, Mr. Whitehead 
says that Kambakhsli struck in loth gold and silver at 
Haidarabad, but no mention of a silver coinage of 
Kambakhsli at that iiiint was made in Mr. Burn*$ list 
of 1904. 

Another mint nhose identitication is still doubtful in 
IslamUbad. There can Is* no doubt that Mathuriv was til© 
mint which We that name in the reign of Shah *Alam H* 
but Aurangzebs mint must have been named from one of 
the towns conejuered aiwl reriame<i Isldiiiab^l by him, 
viss., Chaknn, Chittagong, and possibly some others, 
Mr. Whitehea<l <juotes from J. Sarkar's India mf 
Atvranffzfh a place named Rairi in the province of 
Aurangabad, and Jalna might added, as both BAiri 
and Jalna appear in J. Sarkars list (p, 168, 
from the Chahar Gulsban) oi places called IslAniAbAd 
in the Aurangabad SGbah. It is not clear whether tbasa 
two places were among Aiirangz^^b’s conquests, and as fii|' 
as the evidence goes 1 still think, as in 1902, that ih# 
j^robabiiity is in favour of Chakna, as the earliest o|^ 
AnrangsAb's conquests which ix^ceived the name Or 

r Mi^y such doubtful pmnts must arise ^as regards ths^ 
obscure minta which recent teseacehes ksivnlr 
to Ihchh Some liave Wu dealt w^h iii %| 











' jS^taniRiRaik Sopplements already aHaded to, ako 
,»Mr. Netaoii Wright in his Catalogue of the Coins in ih4 
Indian Museum. In this volume Mr. Whitehead has, 
"With great snwsa, endeavoured to suinmarize all that baa 
bean as yet ascertained ; and numismatists wJio have been* 
accustomed to use the li-sts of Dr. Codrington and 
'Mr. Bum must now supplement their information from 
hia very full notes on the mint-cities of the Muglial 
Empire. Tlie Oatalogiu is excell-ntly printed and 
illustrated with twenty-one plates. * 

A companion volume on the coins of the Sujt&ns of 
Delili and the other Musulman nilers of India would be 
welcomed by all students of the subject. 


M. Longwobth Dames. 


This Language of the Nawak oii Zutt, Gypsy Lore 
* Society Monographs, No. S. By K. A. StewaST 
Macau-stek. Ixmdon, 1914. 

. The Nawar or Zutt are a nomadic race inhabiting 
BalesUne, and are of undoubted gypsy origin. The word 
JSTawaris ail Arabic plural from the singular Nuri, which 
may well be identical with the Luii of Persia. They call 
themselves, however, Dorn, and the mune Nawar is, only 
applied to them by strangers, as well as the alternative « 
Euti The latter word is the Indian Jatt, which took the 
.lorn Zutt in the writings of the early Arab ehroniciei»< 
Tabari and Mas'fidi onwards. . 

^ ^r. Hacalister haa been associated with this interesi^g 
Jsacf, many «>f whom he employed on excavation wwk 
IWestinc Exploration B^ind, and has made a stitdy ^ 
language, the results of which ate igiven ii| 
a^acKant mtmogm^h now published for the Oypny^, 
lb tn^ndea a full grammar and 
p, d stories and narratives, ineliti$l|& w 

at ineat Ssterest as snM>SRunM'U njadjuAr 
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There is good historical ground for holding thai tlie 
Various tribes classed as gi psies (of whom the Kawar are 
branch) were originally inhabitaitts of the Indus ValWy ; 
llud their language bears out this theory, ns it shows 
^ greater affinity with the dialect-s of that region than 
i^ith those of any other part of India. There are 
)^me traces of Pi^aci influence, inasmuch as cetiain forms, 
ire found which cannot k* definitely assigned either ^ 
Indian or Iranian bmnches, but seem to preseryi 
<^tain|j}iaracterisiics Ixdonging to the period before tfie 
ftuW development of Iranian j)eculjariiieB, Sir 0. Grierson 
bas pointed out that, owing to the settlement of 
bdlonies in the Indus Valley, the languages spoken there, 
Xahnda and SindhI, keep some Piiaci feiitures, and in 
this point also the gypsy languages are like them. Tha 
dialect of the Nawar Imlongs to this group, and in spite 
large admixture of Arabic words and gramnmti^l forma 
fifshows its origin very ch^arly, and is indeed a highly?' 
developed form of a moileru Prakritic language. t 

Mr. Macal inter has made use of a system of 
Bteration which differs in some respects from any of the^ 
Recognized systems. This must be regretted, as th^- 
multiplication of systems can only cause <K)nfusion. 
Install^, the symbol u, universally used for the broad a in?i 
^father'', is here used as equivalent to the French wbicl|| 
d without a sign denoting lengtli is used for the broad:! 


i^jund ; and d, which occui^ very frequently, k said to 
the English a in "fat*’ ; o is said to be the English o in "pot*|U: 
rkfo fty«tom.of transliteration may no doubt h& defeiided| 
a| : well adapted to the language. It would 
^ferthcless, that peculiar sounds might have , 
^^tided for as additions to an established and recoj^ia^J 
' of ^nsliteration. Hr. Maealister has dona ,W^| 
the aeeent throughout : ^ .tq 

is^ds of a and o a&oded' to 
and are hardly to be 
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or Amatic languages : indeed, the short English 
*0 may he said to he confined to England proper, as it is 
never heard in the United States. It is impossible to 
avoid doubting whether these rare sounds are actually 
those dem>i«‘d in the Na\iar language by d and o. 

Oraminaiical affinities may 1>* chsceinedin the following 
cases: — 

Tiik Vkkb 

Infimitve in at Lahmla an , Kasnnri im. This is the 
** de^iendent present future’' used m the stnse of an infyiti\e^ 

Cavsvl 

formed by inserting aUy ian, or nan after the stem Cf. the 
Imhnda fonw m -(n/nw, also the Innnan (.ausuls, as m PerS* 
•dntdan, Bal. atnagh* For lau cf. Hindi hUhUh from haith^^ 
dihhla* from dekhy 

The pretenie m d or f is closer to the Iianian than to the 
Indian form although a c< rtain nunilHT of bO called “ irregular’^ 
past imrtteipks in Lahnda, etc , prcsor\e the f or d forms, fn 
Pi^acl they seem to ha\e nearly dmpiieared. Thus kerdd 
corresponds very closelj with Pers. karda^ “did,” while 
a parallel for “slept,” may be found in the Lahnda 


NrUKRALS 

show a close relation to Pi^ScI and Lahnda, and are nearer to 
Iranian than Indian forms, thus — 


1 . 

yik& 

Pli eky yat, etc. ; 

Pets, yak, Laiin^htkk 

8 . 

dl 

diJ, dtl 

da 

d6 

8 . 

tAran 

fri, 0Ut etc. 


irai 

4 , 

itar 

m, m 

cahdr 

ear 


(Pasto tsaU^r) 

the preservation of the medial not found i** 
either modem Indian or Iranian languages, except in Pijil 
(When H IwooiaaB I), a very lemrlnVle. This i 

IggptV Saiaeia, 

8. bM forms panj , pmi ’ 

ia/imde ^ 
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7* Pi». et43 , p0r«* hafi ; LahndA Acrljf 

Here the Iranian form t$hkm the place of the In<!iaii^ 
^hich prevails lioth in PihiUi and Lahnda* 

8. Generan> $tdr wd staf, “four and four/* but a form Anil 
found in one dialect in close to the Pers. luut. 

0. This also applies io nah, which in found m the same dialect* 
10 . daSf ths das, th, dah c/uA cMA 

Here the (ndian fvitiM m $ is preferied to the Iranian in 
A, ^\hich IS used in Lnbiidu The Pi4. languages \ary. 

20. uis i iM hUi mh 

t hs 

hi 

n nh 

Heie the ongina] s form is aiihercHl to, as in Persian as 
^\ell as most of the Indian language though Lohnda and 
some Pisacl dialec ts adoid the k form 

PllONOMJN Kh hi FI IXKH 

These are very characknstic of the Nat^ar language, and, as 
m Lalmda, form integral (oiniimmds with \erbal forms. The 
usual form 



Sin(? 

Plttial 


1. -m 

iHun 


2. -r 

ran 


8. -s 

‘Wl 

may be compared ^»ith the Lahnda 


1. ‘Pi 

•sc 


2. ‘i 

•1C 


8 “S 

•ni 

the 

1. -m 

•ma, -mts, 


2. -1, 

4 -wi, etc. 


a. -« 

ni, -f, etc. 

and tile Feisuua 


1* -m, -am 

2, -if -at 

8. 4, as 


The fonns m the lei and 8td persons can lie muxSif 
ai^plaiiied by rdtexence to the pamlieb qmkA* Wt 
Stsi pm. fBgf. in *r requlies dmvkAkm. Tbm are stei 
1^ ^iM MA pm. plnx$l forma in "n 
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nmicMB or worn 

VoCABULAET 

A long Imt 0f IiidiEn and Iranian iorms might be drawn 
bili a few iifatances will sniflce here. 

Astft brother. Ih». brd ; Lahiula, hhtrd, 
before. liahnda, agM* 

dm*It woo<len spoon. Lahndfi, ddt ; Eng. gyi>H>, rot. 

heart. Pj4. hefa, hard, herdi ; Lahndil. kdn, (No trace 
of the Iranian r or cL) 
naUar^ to floe. Lahnda, na^'in. 
paif husband. Lahndu, pni. 

pufr, f/tfr, etc, ; L&hmU, put/. 

andr, to come. Pors. Cumdan ; Lahnda, dwa^. 

j&r^ to go, Lahndil, jd. 

hirdr, to do. IVrs. kardan , Lahmhl, karan. 

jinaty to know, Pers. dCtn nfan , Lahiidil, jdnun ; Bal. mnagh, 

kdldr, to oja*n, loose. Lahndft, Uiolan. 

mdndf brerwl, loaf. Kmdhl, nuhu. 

kidldr, to pull. Pers kahhlditn ; Pasto, kkaL 

brdn, eat. Kasinlrl^ bKh**. 

h6l^ much. Panjitbl, bhot ; Lahnda, bahu. 

deft to give. Lahnda, <f<\ etc. 

All, mother. Lahnda, dCii (foster-mother), 
f ddd, grandfather. Lahnda, 

bnni^ nee (explained as “ from the Turkish hinnji, * first** 
adopted m Ar. in the sense of first-rate **). Pers. birtnj^ 
rice. Cf. Bkt. tTf/ii, which would be equivalent to an 
vrlzt (Pasto vtizB), The Greek ory^a is no 
doubt derived from some such form. The Turkish origin 
can hardly be defended* 

, iar and gotr* to go, are two distinct roots— id, go, and gairdi ^ 
^ return, as found in the causal gufTtoiif— Pers. garddfMan. 
Ale, abode. Pers. dth ; Lahnda, di&. 
dfrg^ long, Pers, dtrdz ; Pii driga, 

4ln fer. Peis, ddr ; Bal, din 

daughtan Lahnda, dht, pi. ^ 

hai^, Pi& bmL Most Indian forms whleh 
^ the Ski, h hM the s, while Pars., which keep ^ 
tsmihMbtkm» IcatiMonns the k to d (a In 

( "aj !iiV t ^ «♦ '* jr 
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idrdk, grapes* LahniA and Bala<^, dr^k 

dts^ da 5 % Pi4. : Skt. dlva$a* 

gdll^ talk. Lahnda, g&lh ; Panjabi, gaL 

g^rCi^ cow. \ Pera. gdv : Paito, yvil , LabndA, gaS ; Bal. 

goruYi, bull, f gOkh ; I*is, gdh^ gtU, etc. 

gast grass. Hrndl, gtuU ; Pors. gtydh ; BahndA, ghdk 

jdtro, son*in-law. LabntiA, jawilira ; Bal. zdmd0, 

kan^ ear. Lahnda, kann \ Pii*. Jrda, fcow, fcor, etc. 

If rr, camel, iykt Xwudra: Pers. ; Bah Aiilfdr; PM 

Upr, etc. 

cAa/ ^dl), well. Av. cniha : Bal. dhaO ; Pers. ddh, 

wf, stone. I ^ 

, ( Lahnd*^ waitd. 

mitf cliff. ^ 

waty wind. Lahnda, tr«. 


The above cxam[>les will sufficiently illustrate the doe 
relationship betwten the Nawar language and those o 
Northern India, especially, as stated ai)Ove, the LahudA o 
the Indus Valley. The whole l)ook deserves careful stud) 
as it ivS full and accurate, and gives abundant specimen 
,of the language in narrative form. The folklore container 
in the tales is in itself deserving of a separate study 
Mr. Macalister's work must l)e welcomed aa a mos 
valuable contribution to philological knowledge. 

M. Lonowohth Dames. 


ARS ASIATICA. Vol, I. Par EfiOOARB ChAVAKXES 01 
BapmaEl Petrucci. Bruxelles et Paris: 0» Vai 
Oest & 1914. 

This volume, the first of a series, provides a record ol 
tho important exhibition of Chinese {>aintings which took 
||aee at the Mus4e Cernuschi in 1912. The names of thi 
|tdnt authors are sufficient guarantees tliat the work wif 
IMpleteiy attain the object advertised in the prsfai^^ 
lb' appeti both to the sinologue and to the eonnoiRtieur 
^ t avervthinir eominisr from their nens. it is a mimuiimMil 
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of able scholarship md critieima. There are forty-seven 
'most satisfactory reproductions in monochrome and in 
addition Hur rej>cated in colour. The general 
of the book reaches a high standard of excellence WnB 
might well serve as a pattern for all works of this nat^ire^^ 
The exhibition includ(?d no less than three pictures of 
the T*ang period. The first is attributed lu Li Chao4ao, 
one of a family of artists who are famous as originators 
of the landscape painting in colour that gave rise to what 
afUnwarda known as the ‘^Northern” to distinguish 
it from llie “ Soiith<T|fl^iool '' of black and white painting 
donnnaU‘d by the p<|^p^inter Wang Wei. This picture, 
whicli is obviously a r^^menl of a larger work , represents 
a 84*venth «r(*ntury palace (called Cliiu-cli‘eng Knng) often 
since employed as a tlunne for paintings belonging to the 
category “towers and storied buildings”. Even if it be 
not from the brush of Li (’liao-tao himself, it is valuable 
as an early example of the colour scheme originated by 
tliC Li family and of the method of drawing perspectives 
with the certainty obuiined by inechunical aids. 

Much stronger evidence of a master s haj^d is shown in 
the seeorfd drawing reprmlueed, wdiich is attributed to the 
iiiatii Century artist Teng Ch‘ang-yu, and represents 
Lii Tung-pin, one of the most popular of the group pa 
iwien m often appearing in Chinese art. Distinguished 
in conception and breadth of treatment, it is plainly the 
work of a great artist, and ha.s characteristics, as the, 
authom remark, whicli show affinitj^ wiUi the w^ell-known 
, ato^l^n^roductions of Confucian portraits preserved al 
?0h*u-{u atid with the picture by Ku K'ai-chih in the 
British Museum. May not these be regarded as among 
the earliest known examples of what was a purely;. * 
indigences art and one independent of outside Buddhistki • 
influence^ and may not tbe portraiture of national heroes^ * 
*^ii»Ettaed up to recent time® imd jpopulariased in eucf^i 
m the Chidi-tsiL-yUan and Wan^imaa^a^^ 
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repi*esenfc a national tradition, the beginningR of wbidii 
are lost in the tnists of antiquity ? 

The next drayin^ hat^ also for its subject th^ Patriarch 
Lii, but is a poor affair. There could ixj no more striking 
demonstration of the contrast between an original master* 
piece and a feeble cop^^ than the ])lacing of thesi*. |wo 
portraits of the same man side by side* One shows 
a dignified being endowtil with life and individuality 
througli tlei spontaneity and characterization of a great 
draugl:j|.smair.s brush ; ite* <ahcr has the feeble h^ilting 
line of a diffident copyist wlio lacks the power of 
selection and of gt nerali/jiiion. TIm* tldid T'urig example 
is a coloured painting d*dightfuily sinipie, which belongs 
to the cai(‘gory “ birds arid flowers 

Among the thousands of falcons in cxisi<‘nee said to 
come from the hand of tin* Emperor Ifui Tsiing the omi 
exhibited at the Mus»V* (’ernuschi seems Uj bear evidencse 
of being genuine. INu haps naav interesting as an historical 
document than as a work of art, it still possesses many 
qualities distinctive of Sung j)ainting — qualities which 
find more artistic rendering in a fragment of a picture by 
IVui Po, The last naiiied aitist. together with Wu 
Yiian-yii, are credited with having brought al>out, at the 
end of the eleventh century, a rcuiaissfince of the ancient 
national tradition to which they addcsi the practice of 
monochrome effects of tone as taught !)y Wang \¥ei, 
combined with a gracious delicate colouring of their own. 
The detailed analysis characteristic of the ** Northern , 
School also appears in these Sung pictures, but it haat 4 
becx>me less stilted and academic, . | 

Yiiau painting is represented by no less than fifteen^ 
ai^amples, most^of them belonging to the school of Chao 
:/M6ng-fu, fiamed aa calligtaphist, landscapist, and painter 
horses- Two of the mmi/ers own workst painted in 
this lost capacity are reproduced^ and of tliese the pminre . 
labelled "Cavaliers mongols poursuivant uh chevid^^ 
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4cbapp4'’ is specially remarkable for its vitality and 
Vivid characterization. The transition stage between 
Sung and YUaii is exeijipliti<*d by a giac^^fu! eoinposition 
of birds and flowers by CIiit‘n Hsuan. 

The t*emainiijg reproduelions repiesent painting down 
tot^he eighteenth century, ami of these perhaps tlic most 
interesting, because most <listincti\o, is a luneral portrait 
gioup of the Ming ix rioil 

China Revoi-utioxi/eo Jiy J. S Thomson. lilusirated. 

Ijondon : T. Werm r Jjtmrie, Ltd. 

This is a NCiy inleresring book of oOO pAg*^s, written 
by an American, \\ho uiilik«‘ many )>u^im'ss men, made 
time whilst resident tnC'lunato Ntndv ('hinese politics, 
life, manners and custtmis foiiMspieidly tlie l>ook is 
pre-eminently a business iiuurs book. This, however, 
docs not mean that it is devoid of interest i<i the general 
reader. Far fnun this, it cateis for ihal elass of loader 
as well. A glanee down the table of conWnts shows from 
the headings of tlie thirty-one chapteis the varied and 
exhaustive character of the book. 

llie tirsl chapter, the longest of all, deals with the 
history of the revolution and furnishers the keynote to 
the rest of the book to a great extent. We tlien pass 
from grave to gay with a chapter on wit in China. The 
pcmibilities of a future industrial and cominercia! China 
that will require an increasing supply of foreign goods 
and eonimodities is outlined. It may comfort some who 
are afraid of the nightmare of a ‘‘yellow peril*", even 
though it may be an industrial one, to know that wagi^ 
are rising even now in China. Some of^ihe succeeding 
chapters are on Agriculture and Forestalion, Architecture 
and Art, BSnance. Railw^ays, Shipping, Politics* 

Jimy and ^avy, Edtieation, Liter^ure and 
l^auguage. Cities^ Beligiona and Missionaries, md 
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Laws, Daily life, Soeiologfy* CHtnaie, Diseases, H 3 *g’ieiie. 
and Women. A number of chapters deal with foreigners > 
in China, their busine.ss, life, and their settlements, 
^especially as regards the American and Briton, the 
Russian Japanese, and Mancliu. 

The book is one of the most up^to-date on Chinese 
affairs, bt'ing brou;^lit down to the time of Yuan Shi-kars 
acceptance of the provisional prehideruy of the Rc^publie* 
The author is ij<>t obsessed b^’ blinti prejudice a$ so 
many |^*riters of i^joks on China are, who can see nothing 
good m inissionar}' work and ignore ita wonderful result®. 
On the contrary", he has had an open minil on this phaae 
of foreign influence on {^hiiiu. and, ns the result of what 
Ih 3 has seen, he gives umj[Uaiilied praise to these pioneers 
of civilization and ineidtmtall}* of commerce while carrying 
on their propaganda of (,’hrisiianity. 

It is to be hoped that a second e<lition will soon be 
required, and then tlie author wdll continue his history 
of revolutionized China and some errors w Inch have crept 
in wdll be corrected. Among others are the following, 

* It is a common thing among residents in the Far East 
to believe that one of the images in what is known M 
the Temple of 500 Genii at Canton is one of Matw 
Polo. The idols are representations of 500 of Buddha^ 
disciples, and the great Venetian traveller was not one ol 
these, nor would he and ‘'Chinese” Gordon l>e representedt 
among the 10,000 other disciples in other temples (p. 424); 
4 cIess of small sailing boats in Hoiig*Kong is known 
as the bakau boat. The name is so similar to llakk% 

\ that many residents in Hong-Kong think that they arO' 
the same and consequently supjxise that these t>oaht 
manned by Hakka Chinese, /fhe kttcr am hot 
-aboriguidl trik^s"^ (pp. 205, UHi 390, 49iv W 

Ynk Lin as the name of the Chinese Ambasisdor in 
Xondon instead of Luk Y^uk Lim (p. 226). Teak has 
v^oabUeas been used in building bat 
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wood which w stoinicd bla^ and which the author 

meniicms (p* 553) is Chinese ebony. The two Mancha 

chamMcters on the reverse of the Chinese coins give the 

mint at which they were cast and tite word currency*’ 

(p. 300). The Mandarin speech of Nanking is Southern 

Mandarin, that of Peking is the northern variety, 

%nd the latter city being the capital, the Northern or 

Pekihgeae Mandarin has been the Court language 

392). The Execution Cround in Cancon is about 

a couple of miles further down the river than ^he old 

** Thirteen Factory Section'’. " The Chinese language 

pomtimm pronouns (p. 359)\aad they are in constant 

use. If “Londdn Mission” j(p. 387) is meant for the 

London Missionary Society, it should be struck out, as 

that society is not represented in Fuchau. Sir Matthew 

Nathan is still alive (p. 209). The author must have 

confused him with someone else. ^ ^ 

J. Dver Baij^ 


Die HAKOSCHRlFTEX-VEaZEICHNiaSE OEH Koxiguohen 
Bibliothek zv Behlin. Band XXIV: Verzeichnis' 
der Tibetischen Handsehriften, von Dr. Hermann 
Beckii 1. Abteihmg: Kanjur. pp. 192 (22x30 cm.), 
Berlin, 1914. 

llie Boyal Library of Berlin havS certainly deserved well 
of Orientalists through a coutinuous accumulation of 
matmseripts and books in almost all Oriental languages , 
and through the careful preparation of catalogues which 
render these ^l^easures accessible to the scientific world. 
The works of Weber, Steinschneider, Dillmann. Pertseh, 
Ahlwardt, and Sachau have achieved great 
and become household books tn the hands of specialists. 

. Ihe muse of the literatures of Centra! and Eastern Asia 
has heretofore been somewhat neglected, though the older 
il^ock of ^^^'ineae and Manchu Imks was registered by 
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J. Klaproth as early as 1822, and published again in 
a more thorough inauner by W, iSchott in 1840, The^ 
lists, excellent as they were for their time, no longer 
satisfy the demands of imKlern sinology; and, with the 
great increase of Ixvjks, a new catalogue of East Asiatic 
literature has Wome iiuiiorative. Professor H. Hulle, on 
the staff of the Library, who has had the advantage of 
several years' study in IVkirg, is now actively engaged in 
drawing up th<^ catalogtn* of diint^se and Mancliu lx)ok8, 
the apuearance of v\bich anticipated W'ith great interest ; 
while I)r. H. Beckh has devoted his energy during the 
last years to a survey «>f the Tibetan manuscripts. 
Dr. Beckh is no leoiee among stmleiiis of TiWtau 
literature: in 1907 he brouglit out bin painstaking study 
of the Tibetan \« isi(ni <>f KalHlnsaH Megliaduta, and in 
1911 he gave us a eritieal edition of the Tiln^tan text o£ 
the Udiinavarga. The Koval Library did \vell in choosing 
such a cireuinspeet and persewring worker for the 
arduous task of examining the* 1 08 volumes in its 
possession, constituting a magnificently written copy of 
the Kanjur : this w'as secured in 1889 from the lAiina 
temple Yung-ho-knng at Peking.* through the gofxl oflicea 
of Mr. V. Brandt, then (leniian Mini'^ter in ( hina. I he 
inventory of this Kanjur cxlition forms the contents of 
the present volume, iMung tlie first of the entire series that 
is to deal with the Tibetan manuscripts and books of the 
Boyal Library, 

Our previous knowledge of the Kanjur ivas based 
exclusively on the analysis made by Alexander Ofioma 
{Asiatic Rfsearchfi, vol. xx), a very meritorious work, 
considering the trying circum.stances under urhieh the 
author laboured. The suminarie.s of contents which he 

* Dr Beckh might !|avc iiddc^l that the merit of Imring obiaitied Um 
«o»y is due to K. Paitdcr, who at that time was Vf^eaaor at tW f 
UaiTetsity ai>d on very fneodjy terms with the 
JSkhnfiiogity vol. xxu p‘ it^Tk 
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added to every work are still our main guidance in the 
labyrinth of this vast collection of religious literature, 
being based on faithful translations from Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit, however, was one of Csoma’s w*eak points ; ^.nd 
the Sanskrit titles, as recorded hy him, sufl'er from 
numerous defects. Beckh is the first to inaugurate in 
this respect a sound reform, and to recoust ruct by means 
of efficient critical methods both the Indian and Tibetan 
titles in their original and correct n adings. In view of 
the host of copyists’ errors by which the Berlin ^ext is 
marred, this enterprise was hy ik. means easy ; and the 
authors patience and care merit the higliest praise. He 
has indeed presented us with the first critical and accurate 
catalogue of Tib<dau literature, which is extreimdy useful, 
not only to the librarian, but to the student of Buddhism 
as well. 

Under each volume the miniatures adorning the covers 
are listed with their designation^, and this 1ms special 
importance for the icoiiogiapiiy of Liunaism. The titles 
are given in Sanskrit and Tibetan, the latter in Tibetan 
typi»« followed by a romani/mtion, tnd, what is very 
gratifying, arc accompanied hy a translation. Then, the 
introductory salutation formula m gUm : and the locality 
of India where the plot of the stoiy is laid has been 
added. The names of authors and translators, as far as 
they are on record, are pointed out : and colophons, with 
the exception of a few lengthy ones, have usually been 
translated in full. As the number of the folio and even 
the number of the line where each treatise begins is 
recorded, it is possible for the reader ih the Koyal Library 
to lay his hands on any desired work at a moment's 
notice. The two excellent indexes of the Sanskrit and 
TiWtan titles ^ are a most valuable addition, and 

* Dr. Beokh (p. vtii) afuserts that an al|>bahetic Imt ol the SaaakHtr 
the Kanjur not previoualy existed. Bet there is one hy 

appended to his ** analyse da Kaitdjovr*' {Ammits da M%94t ^ 
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Biiimltaneonsly affoni a con<!ordance with the Index 
published by the Imperial Academy of St* IVteraburJf 
and prefaced by I, #1. Schmidt, and with t!»e Htialyain of 
Csoina Jhicckh s index shows at a i^huico that many works 
of the Uerlin editioii noted fifteen of these) are not 
contained in the Kanjur utilized h\'' CVoma and in the 
Index of St. Petersburg; and it is this peculiar feature 
that lends tht* JJeriin \#rsion its special scientific 
import ‘Uic^ , which will Ik* d><cus.se<l presently. Keckh 
hius nnjnWr*‘d the sinjLtli‘ treatises under eaeh voitime ; in 
the opinion of th<* re\ie\ver it woukl have be<*n preferable 
to number the treatises ri^ht throu; 4 h from the lx*jLjinnin^ 
to the end of the work, irrespective of the volumes, in 
accordance with the Index of St. lVt<‘rsbur^ and Bunyiu 
Nanjio\s C(tt(tlo<jO( af th** (lu nese This 

procedure would hav<‘ consitlerably simplititsl the work of 
indexing: it would enable one to recognize ut once the 
total uuniber of tn‘a(i.si*s eiidKHih*d in the Berlin tn»py. and 
would facilitate the (plot at ion of a tn^atise by referring 
to the individual numb#‘r. This, hnwever, is a purely 
technical point of minor iinpuitanrs*. 

As there are many (‘dilums and reeension.s of the 
Kanjur at variance with on** anf»t!i(*r in the arrangeiiieilt 
of the subject-matter and in eonteids, the main (piestion 
to be raise d i\ What edition W m presented by the Berlin 
coi*y, and what is its specific importance ^ J>r. Beckh baa 
but partially resp aided t<» this (piery. The problem as to 
the date of the Berlin Kanjur is naturally one of 
eonscfjuence. In his biief diKmssioii of thi« matter in the 
prefatory notice, J)r. Bf*ckh has correctly seen two jKiints, 
first that a recension of tin* Kanjur in lOK volumes, Hke 
tlie Berlin edition, differs fiom one in l(K) vidiimes, aa 
for instance represetited by the edition of Cmnm and the 
one underlying the Schmidt, and second that the 

vot ii. pp. 499-5^^ ; Bcekirj. liM, tioviever, in Car «»a{«eriaf and 
repmeata the timt coiopiete and ai^eotate taventMry o£ the Sauakrit ttt^^ 
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tnanuscripi copies now current in China, Tibet, an< 
Mongolia have no independent value, but are traceable t< 
printed editions from which they have been copied 
Misled by an unfounded statement of Colonel Waddell 
Dr. Beckh is inclined to trace his copy to an alleged Derg 
print of the Kanjur in 108 volumes, and tentative);; 
eonj^tures the dale of the Berlin copy as Ixdng soin 
time after the year 1731 , which is an alleged date for tl) 
printing of the Kanjur at Nauhang.^ 'Flus arguinentatioi 
is inadmissible, and the result conflicts with the facts a 
disclosed hy the Jkulin Kanjur itself. The edition o 
Derge published in 1733 cannot come into question as it 
prototype, for the lechnieal reason that it consists in fac 
of only 100 volunu^s (this statement refers to a copy o 
this edition in (lie Library of Ctmgress, WaHhingtor 
CKamined by the writer), and for the inward reason tlia 
the Berlin version contains a number of works which ar 
lacking in the Derge edition. But more than that — tb 
Berlin copy, as revealed by inward evidence, cannot -hav 
been made from any edition of the Kanjur issued in th 
age of the Mancha dyna.sty ( 1 ( 544 - 1911 ) ; it can onh 
have lHs>ti copi^ni fi*om w print publislied under ih 
pn^ceding Ming dynasty ( 1308 - 1 ( 543 ) iuid its scientifi 
importance rests on the fact that it reflects the traditio) 
of the Kanjur, as it w'as established in the Ming period. 

^ l>rv Beekh credits this date to Waddell {Bmldhi€m of p. !§§] 
hot Waddell in this passage exactly copies a statement of A. Csom 
{Asiatic vol. xx, p. 42), and even re^ieats the misnomf 

**woo<len* (instead of ** wooden Vdocks ”)• As has bee 

, demonstrated by M. PeUiot, Csoma « dates ar© all unreliable. In 
ttm preface of the index volume of the Narthang edition is dsled 174 
, p*o /e, “water male dog year**)* Beckh had eonsulte 
'^Cboma’s work in it# original issue, he would have been sated Irom^th 
iaoom^ statement (p. vi) that Csoma gives no informatiim as to;# 
;kaiijur edition by him. Ooma, indeed, states that his 

> is baaed on the Karthang edition in the iMMseasmn of the Amatks Sod^ 

Oaleutta and procured by Hodgson. Moieover, asddyms lli I 
^a^enony with the index KarUiang, also (XoimM 

Aftmircfttr, p. had alre^My pointed out this fact. 
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Statements in regard to the date ot tl>e Berlin Kanjuir 
have previously iM^en made, and these slionld have 
mentioned hy Dr. Beekh. E. Pander, when he I'eportedl 
on the acquisition o! the copy in Ik^king. left the 
chronological point undecided,^ GniinvedcP first made 
the general statement that this copy is said to come dow*n 
from the end of tin* M\te» nth ct nlury ; and on another 
occasion referred to the Wandi jK'ricKl (1573-1620) of the 
Ming dyi'ast}" as tin* time when (he tvork was copied, 
presumahly from the Yungdo edition of the Kanjur 
printed in 1410.^ Of the latt<*r. the Royal Library 
possesses thirty - s< \en volumes prcicured in Peking, 
likewise by K. I*anfh«r/ among which tlie twenty-four 
volumes of the Tantra are sjii<l U> he complete. 

From these state Tiients I suspected tliat tl»e. manuscript 
Kanjur might contaii^ a colophon making a reference to 
the Wan-li pericKl, or at least imparting some information 
as to its date, and ihinehav appealed to my friends in 
Berlin. Professor (irunwedel, in a letter of April 22, waa 
good enough to write me that his notice previously quoted 
was based on an entry in the Accession Documents of the 
Pander Coilection : “In a htter of Minister IL von 
Brandt, dated Peking. March 18th, 18H8, the Berlin 
Kanjur is styled ‘ a unique copy tmwle at the time of the 
Ming Emperor Wan-li ( 1573-16201 after a printed edition 
from the time of Yung-lo, accordingly, prior to the refonits 
of bTsoti'-k‘a-pa Professor H. Hiille of the Koyal 
Library, in a letter of May 15, very courteously replied 
in^ detail to all my queries regarding the Berlin Kanjur 
oditioHs, and stated that the colophon suspc^cied by me ill ■ 
the beginning or end cif the work is not to be found, nor. 

* ZtUnckriftfixt voL x%L p. (1303), ISSU, 

* Myikohgk 1^ ITS. 

‘ ^ T>i€ orientaliM^en Eeligiimefi ** (in J^uUmr p, 

, * Loc. dt., p. (SSI), lender gives the dete at Bth year ol Yasi^4a, . 
vnnnigly identilies it with the year 141 1 instewd of 1410. j 
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does it eontain any Chinese prefaces or postscripts ; but 
Mr, Hiille found in a catalogue of the Library the same 
observation as made by Piofessor Orunwedel, entered by 
the hand of L Stern, the late J)ir<‘Ctor of the Department 
of Manuscripts This statement, ultimately, must have 
emanated from E. Paiuler, who ae<juire(l the copy at 
Peking, and seems to have received thi^ conimunication 
from his I^ina fuVnds. The <|nestioii, then, pivots 
atxmnd tl»e |K)int vvhethei PaiuUiv infoimatioii is 
trustworthy. Pander was cxeeedin^l;^ well posted on 
I^amaiht uflniis, and at the outsit I can see no reason why 
his infonrmtioii should be disci edited. Theie are, in fact, 
several circumstances which coiispii<» to pi<ne that his 
opinion is w’cl! lounded. Piofessoi Hulle has been so 
kind as to plaei^ at my <lispf>sal pliotographs of the 
imperial luefuee unci postsciipt in Chinese and Tibetan 
accompanying tlie printes} Muig Kanjur, and these are 
indoeil written by the Emperor Yung-lo and dated in the 
manner that l*nnder had indicated ^ launder accotdingly, 
was quite nghr in this asseition . and the Yung-Io Kanjur 
of Berlin is a fact Furthei Dr Packli, to whom 
I submitted my opinion on tht‘ date of the manuscript 
Kanjur, advised im that the laltei closeH agrees with the 
Yuug-lu edition, as far as he had collated the two, and 
that for this leason ht» too had foiined the opinion that 
the manuscript edition U copied fiom the Yungdo print. 
Thia, then, forms the second point in w^hich Pander ia 
correct* Of cottrae, the assumption that on account of 
tlds agfeement the copy wan actually made in the 
l^eriod in not cogent ; in theory it may have been eJfecuberf 
|kt any posterior time* But such a theory is not very:^ 
probable* Each historical period has had ito stamla)^ 

^ tH A ^ H J 11 ^ 

Uiinl aMntti ilw^bUi ymue «t tb* fwM 
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printed edition of the Kanjur, from which the inaimsfcsript 
copies were ^vritten oni; and the issue of a reprint & 
always the symptom of a previous «iiti<>u Kung extinct* 
When the K‘ang-hi Knnjtir was oid in 1700, when in the 
reign of K‘ien-hing sev<‘val e<Hlions were puhlislied itt 
Peking as well as in Tibet, it is not vt*ry likely that at 
that time a copyist should have resorted to the Yung-lo 
edition as his iiuKlei. Tie* greater probability, at any rate, 
is thaf* a Kanjur c<»py c«iinciding with the hitler is alm> 
the work of the Ming jjeriod. It is hoj>ed that the further 
resear^ics of Dr. lhH‘kh nill settle this point |*ositively* 
Meanwhile I wish to call altention to the fact that the 
Kanjur analysed by l)r. lk‘ckh does not contain any 
traditions relating to tbe Manchu dynasty, and does 
contain works whi<‘li are not extant in the editions 
corning down from the agf <»f the Manehu, 

In like manner, as works were addtsl to the Chinese 
Tripitaka under tin* Manchu dynasty, so also Ixioks 
translated fitmi Chines<i into 1'ilietan were joined to the 
Kanjur in the same <‘poch. The titles of such bo«)k.s art*, 
to be found in tin* Scinnidt, for instance Xo. 199 

^p. 33): hijait^&vh Hi dffaddint (jna iunlu 

mdo, “ Hutra as tfi Innv to rebrirn as 
a Bodhisatva in the 'fiishita Heaven,” translated from 
Chinese by Bab4oii (Tila*taii transcription of a Ciiinesc 
name) and sen-gc %8kt Prajiaasiiiiha)* This wori;^^ 

however, is not contained in the Berlin i^ition. 

In the Index iScAjpudt, No. 446 (p. 67), we find a worfe; 
tif^lated by Bu*ston, with a colophon saying that a neilrj 
t^iislii4it>n of it was made after the Cbineso vemon 
mQon-po skyabs, professor at the Tibetan scdiool of 
3peking*^ This perStmage is welbknown, and lived during 
K^angdii period (1662-1722). Turning to Baekb% 
oatalogne (p. 86 6)* notico that the fact of this i^visloti 
V lacking in the colophon of the Berlin editiw^ mhie^ 

* *1^ cdlopfaoQ is tramliitsd in the writer's Ikikumeiiit, t* a* IliL 
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likewise attributes the translation to Bn«ston, but refers 
to a revision ilirough Rin-c^en rgyairmts'an. The tradition 
of the age of tlie Manchii is therefore unknown to the 
Berlin Kanjur, A sinular case occui*s in No. 502 (p. 76) 
of the Index Schmidt, wheiv a brief dharanJ is cited as 
having been translated afresh hy the .'Aine inGon-po 
HkyaV>», who on this occasion is charactt lized as “the 
great translator of the ])re8ei>t great T^ing dynasty’'.^ 
Hence it follows that the Index Sehniliii represents the 
tradition of tlie time of the Mancliu dynasty. .Again, 
this colophon is absent in the Berlin recension (Beckb, 
p. 07, xii, J }. The last eminent scholar who laid his 
hands on tht‘ Kanjur was Tavanatlwi. born in 1575; he is 
expressly named as such in the index volume of the 
Kanjur printed at Derge in 1733 (fol, 976). Several 
separate issinvs of Kanjur trt^utises are known to me 
which, according to the colophons, were revised hy 
Taranatha/* His name, however, is not mentioned in any 
col(»phon of the Berlin copy. 

As already stated, at least fifteen treatises of the latter 
are wanting in the suhse<{uent edititnjs. It would be 
very intei'esting study these, and to ascertain by what 
reasons their eliniinulion under the 5Ianchu may have 
been prompted. Anotlier task that reiiiains to be done is 
to draw up a list of those treatises found in the Manchu 
prints of the Kanjur, and which are lacking in the Ming 
eilition. 

The greatest surprise otlered by t|ie Berlin Kanjur is 
tbe fact that the uncanonical “Sutra of the Dipper''* 
which lias never before been p«unted out in any other 
edition, is embodied in that collection (Beckh, p. 70). This 
W’ork has been discussed by the writer in Tmmg 
1907 <pp. 301-409, with an additional note of S. Livi^, 
ibid., p. 453b tc^ether with the texts and translations of 

^ TiK hjhMg^aAm 

^ In particular an edition of the dh^xant styled Vajramddra^ 
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the two interestincf colophons, which yield the date 1337 
for the Til>eUin translation. Dr, Bcckli has o^'erloi^ked 
this contribution ; he leaves the first colophon ntiU)Uched, 
and ^ives but a brief abstract of the seeoiub^ omitting all 
difficult points and any dates, and without diHCtiHsing the 
important fact that this Sutra is laeking in other editiotm, 
and is for the first time liere revealed in the Kanjur, 
Bu-sloii, th<‘ editor and first publisher of flie Kanjur, 
according o> the ehron<»logicai table AVa lived from 

1290 tv lot)*!; aufl Ids edition of the Kanjur was prinbal 
at Nurthang, at the time of the Emperor Jen-tKiing 
(1312 1320),“ The traH''lalion of tin* Sutra of the Dipper 
made at Teking in 1337. therefore, cannot have lajeii 
enilH>di(Hi in ids (siihctiojj. huleid, it has never 
includ<‘d in any of da* subseipienl re-e<litions of Narthang 
as showti by the index volume of the last edition of J742 
and the analysis of (‘soma based tlier(‘on. where, fids work 
is omitted. It is likewise ai»s< nt fron* tin? //n/c.r Schmidt, 
We are thus Inmnd to conclude that the Sutra of the 

^ This lrt.*cn Ueia- hy huis ni i.isen ; h<* *ihMavt*« tlmt 

thu context, a" iit many <•11)01)1101)^, iefnai»'» <)t»»»<*)a'c tji. (>«/, or that the 
entire colophon n very iiiU}i<*«)i iin<J obHcim* ip. In »ach cai^-A. ti 

veould liaxc l)e«ni a<lvij».'ihle to finhlf^h th*' l< xt?* ot the coiophou.'ii in 
exfmm in onler to eimhle fnrurc Htinlent*. to make the he*«r ii-col them. 

HutJi, voL u, fi. JCm. ami J*aufcr, 

i. }>. oa. From tlie text of ro<‘<i nan* tnkSi tl that 

the first Xarthang" c<iition %va*< pnuteti in h).n k by nteitfiM of Chniei»e 
ink. Al‘<o the later edition of i74Ji w.t** pnuu‘<l in hiaok. Thm fHatti 
IB mentioiieii here hcc.iniB** 8* Urindt ttial Hoi htlirij^k iVfr 20 ^ir,hnin 
iilmtuxhm Unwi^chrifteH^ p, 41 of a Xaitlmng otiition of the 

Kanjor in Ht, Feter-»hiirj^ ah print*.**! in re<l (that ib, vermihotf) ; fait 110 
Aucb vermilion print haw ever fr<irn thijr pi>>‘SH of Natfhaiig, 

TechnKmlly it is im{>osMhh^ to print fiom th«' hhw’kM ti <if*py in 

black an<f another one in veriiitbon ; the fifame hhK*ki4 <mi* lie ntiii74al for 
impressions either in black only, or in veinidum only. From the 
fsummary of content-^ j^-iven by Bchmidf and Bt>rhthns^k it follows tlmt 
the Kanjur in question cannot Ije an edition of Xarth&iigr, for in the 
laf^r the section Xirva^ (Tib occ«pte<4 a set»nraU3> depart* 

ment (Xo. vi) ; while in tbmr oditioti this siictio 1 jotm*d to ilie Sktm 
xdass. It is therefore probable that this edition is the one printed at 
which is, indeed, in vermilion. 
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Dipper was inserted dtirini^ the Ming period irt an edition 
iSf the Kanjur somewliat deviating from the orthodox 
line; certainly, thi« cannot have i>een any Ming Narthang 
edition, nor in all Hk**Iihood any edition issued in Tibet. 
The Sntra of the Dipjier having first licen published in 
Peking, the greater proV>ability is that also the first 
Kanjur print containing it may liave b t u one executed in 
China. The Yung-Io edition to whieli the Berlin copy is 
supposed to go back is therefore the one suspected, and 
it would be interesting if Ibe Sutra in f|Uestion cpuld be 
traced in one of the lhirty-se\(ui vc.luine.s of that edition 
extant in Berlin. On the other hand, there is also a rea.son 
nulitaiing against tins supposition : and this is that, as 
foniievly remarked by me, the Sidra is not contained in 
the Ming edition of the (,^hinose Tripitaka. It lias been 
adopted, as observed by M, Lt-vi (loc. eii.), in the new 
Japanese (‘dition of the Trijiitaka published in Tokyo. 
.1 have Ihm’u searching unsucees.sfully through the index of 
the K‘ien4ung Tripitaka of 17J5S, but I am nob po.sitive 
in a«s.serting that the work should not be contained therein. 
Thus tlie Berlin Kanjur raises a piv^blein which remains 
to he investigated. 

A catalogue of the Kanjur and Tiuijur should furnidi 
us with the material with which to build the most 
important chapter of the literary liistory of Tibet. This, 
in fact, i-emains a task to l>e desired. The chief sources 
from wliicli we have to draw' for this purpose are the 
colophons appended to the individual works, and giving 
names of authors, translators, patrons, loc^alities, etc., with 
greater or less fullness. Tliero are very simple and brief 
colophons, easy to grasp at first sight : there are complex 
and lengthy ones of problematic nature, and exacting hard 
study. Tibetan is not an easy language, and we are all ' 
liable to err in translating from it: those who fancy 
themselves to be infallible are usually those with th^ 
largest quota of mistakes. 
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The correct understanding of proper names anji 
Reparation of persona] from clan names and titles* 
especially, is one of tlie difficult }K>ints in Til»eian, and 
tlune is no Jeferonce hcwjk to assist tin* student. FriHjUent 
niisconeeptions occur in linking two iuuihas into one, or in 
taking as the name of ono man a com|H>nnd in v. hich two 
names are abridtj[<*d. On p, 33 l>r. Ik^’kli imparts a name 
in the form der an der (Irundlage des Dharma 
festiialteii jo init ausgez<*ichnet<‘in Vei'standnis hcgahte 
]x)tsa\Vi rG 3 ’a-ints <'!-sde In fact, tw^o names are here 
intended, namely, dOe-Uai lllo-gros with the title 
DJtio^yidi - f/i< !///>' n (that is. * comprehenditig the 
foundation of the Idjaiina ) and rGya-ints*oi-8de with 
the title ioc<?ra translator ’). On p, 75 (ami similarly 
on p. 00) we read ‘ ('‘im-kyi dbah-p’^Hig, der Ubersetzer 
aus Mar'', instead of Mar-pa the translator, with the title 
c'os-kyi (“tlie lord of the doctrine/* Skt, 

dhur'ine^vara). In lieu of “ rad*ma-ka-ri which tx^cura 
in the sfune colophon, r<*ad '' Fadmakara " (see Index 
Schmidt, No. 30(3). Instead of TilwHan translator 

Bande Zla-bai od-zer from <l 3 d-jo‘‘ (p. 73; read “the 
Tibetan translator Bande Zhi-bai ixJ-zer the lord of (Hd". 

V The phrase ial in the same cok»phoT> does not 

mean in the presence uf but is an liunoraiy apj>endix 
frec|uentl3’ attached to the naines of clericals in the Kanjur 
and Tanjur, as well as in historical records, and may 
approximate!}" correspond to our Rev. So-and so. On 
p. 75 (ii, 1) the same phrase has lx*en reiidered with tiie 
assistance of” ; for “ Dpabse.s etc., read “dPal Ye4e«’', 
etc. “Oos-k 3 ’i blo-gros from Mar-pa-lho- brag ” (p. 87), 
in my opinion, must l>e altered into C*us*kyi bJo«gros 
and Mar-pa from Lho-brag'', the latter being a province 
of Southern Tibet Ixjrdering on Bhutan, from which 
Mar-pa, the teacher of the famous mj'stic and poet Mi-la 
ras-pa, hailed. On p. G3 Dr. Beckh correct I}* anmit atei} 
that Ye-ses sde (that is, Ye-ses sde from Zafi, the^ 
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ijitter bei»g a locality and at the same time his clan 
Oame) is identical with the personage, otherwise styled 
plainly Ye-^es sde ; but then how can Dr, Beckh (p, 31) 
derive the same man from Samarkand by believing that 
a!Ma-natn Ye-ses sde means Ye-fes sde von Samarkand” ? 
How should a Tibetan translator who worked in the first 
part of the ninth century at the time of King K*r!-lde 
sroU-btsan have originated from Samarkand ? His full 
name is ZaU sNa-nam Ye sessde; that is, Ye-ses sde from 
sNa>nam in Zah, Zau being a district in the province of 
gTsah in Central Titxit. Consequently, sNa-nam in this 
case is a locality in Tibet*^ JVte-fuig (p, 95) is not the 
name of a king, but of a country, usually styled Mi-fiag; 
As regaids the Bhikshu Ciladhariua from Li (p. 53)/ 
Dr. Beckh is inclined to identify the name Li wdth 

^ Cf. Pao^ 1014, p. lOS. The »ame error of taking sNa*nam 

for Saniarkaud in connexion with a purely Tibetan name is committed 
by F. Cordier (Tcff. du/ondsfiyiaitK ii, p. S4, No. 46). These translations 
or# on the fact that *Iitschke in his Dictionary, with reference 

to rOytU ruh$t assigns to sNa-nam the meaning of “ Samarkand ; 
Chandra Das, without adducing any proof, has merely copied Jilschke. 
The question is whether JOschke is correct, and on w^hat evidence his 
opinion is founded. In rOyal we find mention of a queen from 
sNa>imtu, marrietl to King Mes 'Ag ts‘om. 1. J. Schmidt {(^hichu ^ 
ihr p. 349), translating from the Bodhi-mh\ the Kalmuk 

version of the Tibetan work, styles her the chief consort from a clan 
of Samarkand, without advancing evidence for this theory. In his 
(p. 231, St. Petersburg, 1824), however, the same author 
states that the Kalmuk original has in this place SamardBhm. The date 
el the Kalmuk work'is not known j since Kalmuk writing was framed 
as late as 1C4S, the Kalmuk translation, as a matter of iniiiciple^ oaonot 
be wlieV than the latter part of the seventeenth century. The case 
tltei^i»e binge# on the ptnnt whether the Kalmuk rendering of recent 
4ala is oorreot in understanding of the Tibetan word. Neither 
Koyalevski imr Oolstuuaki (in their Mongol Dictionaries) has recorded the 
wodi Whether aNa^nam ever had sudi a meaning wnaum, 

to bo proved^ Indeed $tcan be |woved. For the time being tim ihatto 
IS to doul^ and it seems more than doubtful Oie Titans 
ever had r^iddoas with Samarkand, But the snppositami that l^faetaa 
. attthM Itvikkg and working on Tibetan soil were bom in Samarkand,^ 
wbleh would fkeaitppeee the ezisteaoe there of a Tibetan oolimy in the 
neiiod, nomewhat adventurmia. 
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Li-t'ang. This is very improbable^ as the monastery 
Li*t*ang was foiuidecl as late as 13H0** and owing to ito 
location in the western part of Sy.e eh^uati, is far remote 
from Central Tila^t, where most of the transiatioim took 
place ; no translators from this iimuastery are otherwise 
known in the Kanjur, and it is always styled Li-t'ang»and 
never Li. Li is very familiar to us in the Kanjiir and 
Tanjur as a designation of Khutan, as has convhieiiigly 
been proved by Mr. Roekbill,^ 

Tho colophon on p. l‘Ui (Xo. 5) is difficult* but the text 
is evidently corrupt ami nuist Iw^ collated with another 
edition. It Seems l.ardly possible that a work could have 
been translated der Spit/*^» des Turmes des KI<^ter8 

Byains-sprin in Man-yul in <ier Verborgeiiheit The 
word fJo' S not mean ‘ Hpitze'*, but designates the 

chief tempU?-building or ball in a lamasery ie 

not a tower, but the upper sioiyof a laiilding. The stmiie 
of the passugt' tluuefoit? setuns to be that the translatora 
withdrew' into and kepi ihciuMilves in retirement in the 
main hall on the upper floor in the n*onastery Kyams-sprin 
(Skt. Maiirlmefjhi ). 

A very attractive task it is to pursue the gradiiid 
growth of the Katijur and ^ anjnr through the couim of 
many centuries, and to cslahlish tlie chronology of the 
translations. This task is not entirely insupctabic now; 
especially w hen wc avail oursehes of historical literature^ 
like the dPog bmm IJon hmii and other works, Br. Becklt 
should not have ivholly neglected the hisiorieat tpteation 
of the translations ; only through an attempt at} 

* By tbe ikitd Dalmi Lama rgya-ml«*o (154^881; sai 

Hath, Qmehkhi^ Bmidhkmm, vol, ii^ p* *224, ol 

the iiEiona«e<«y^ accordiagly, falls within the Wan H period 

darii^ wHdh' the BerBii Kaojor was priisumably copied. It is ibentfore 
hspossible to assnme that a iratisiator named in this edition otrald harp 
&mb irottk Li-t‘ang. 

* T%e £4f€o/iIu p. ^ 

Pm PP- 38, n. 
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dfteminiBg the time of the translators and translations 
may we hope to correctly understand the colophons and 
the proper names. Kun-dga .rgyal-inis‘an, for instance, 
mentioned as translator on pp. 93-4 and 128, is nobody, 
but the celebrated aJam-mgou Sa-skya Pan-c'en (1182- 
1251).* His collaterator bDe-bar j^^&gs-pai dpal (Skt. 
Sugata^rl) is apparently identical with the Pandita 
Sartigha^ri, who instructed him in logic, 
grammar, poetry (Icdvya), metrics, lexicography, and 
dramatic art.^ Hence he receives in the Kanjur ite title 
** the great grammarian 

Whatever these matters bearing on details may l>e, they 
do not detract from the great value of Dr, Beckh's 
thorough work, for which we have every reason to be 
grateful to him. In the most disinterested manner lie 
has presentfCd us with a handbook of practical and 

^ Hath, ioc. cit., p, IIS. In the index volumo of the Kanjur of 
l>erge Uot 976), where he haa the attribute the man 

frcrni Nartliang/’ he is expressly listed among the collaborators of the 
Katijtir. 

^Ibtd., j>. 12*2. Tib. zlo^-yar is not “art of dancing”, as translated 
by Hath, but ** dramatic art ” {n^akui). 

* Tib. hrda aprod-pa c^eti po, which does not mean “der grosse 
KrklUrer von Symliolen”, as l>r. Beckh (p, 128) translates. A title 
which has greatly embarrassed the author occurs in the same colophon, 
in the form aymi gtai^g hg him rmom-pat tentatively translated by him 
“ one who obscures the road of linguistic science ”, and accompanied 
by a note to the eflect that this might possibly be a proper name, 
somewhat strange. It is not, however, a proper name but 
rather a title. The word tmom-pa was indicated as an epithet of 
T^ranatha by A, Schiefner [Tdnwdthaa Gcschichte des Buddhiamm in 
Tndim^ p. vii, n. 2), and rmom^pai gnitU'po, the adviser of the 
Ignorant,” is a title l>estowed on members of the clergj' {DohumerUei 
t, p 61). Thus the above title apparently means “ one who Is a guide 
along the dark j,>oints in the science of language For the tost, 

60, rmom-pn is not a transitive verb, and never means “to obscure” 
(which IS bgtd-pa)^ but “to be obscured, obscurity”, etc. 

The monastery Sar>sgreh on p, 9 is to be corrected into Kva)- 

as shown by a Peking print of the work in question containing 
the Mne colophon. This follows also from the htstorioal context ol the, 
passage, owing to the mention of aBrom-ston, who was the founder ^ 
the mmiasteiy Ba*i^gre&. 
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permanent titility which will be warmly appreciated by 
all present and future students of Til>etan literature. 
The next volumes which are promised us are eagerly 
anticipated. The clear printing of this volume in two 
columns reflects much credit on the printing-house of 
Unger Bros., as well as on the muniflcence of the Royal 
Library, which deserves sincere congratulations on this 
enrichment of its catalogues.' 

B. Laufeii, 

^ Afttr the above wa*. written, I had meanwhile an opportutiity of 
exactly collating the Index of the Kaujur of Derge with tliat of Berlin, 
and may now f»Of^itivx»ly state that the two otlitiona are htdepetulent, 
and that the Berlin ver^iion cannot las traced to that of Derge, Them 
are treatiacM in the latfci wauling in the former and vice veraa; edmve 
all, the arrangement of tho works tit the section Tantra ia widely 
different in Iterge from the Berlin copy and other (slitiona of tlie Kanjar. 
I hope tx) come btick to tiie'^tMpicntiou.H in detail in a future bibliographical 
study of the Kanjiir. The collation with other editions beam outiha 
fact that many colo[ihons of Berlin are sadly deficient, and esjiocsially 
that numerouH proper names are diatlguretl. A few examples may 
suffice. On }i. 76a (lielow) wc ic<ul of a monastery YU'^tuAdhan Ifi 
Nepal; thereat name ih Yu^nin, a Idle ihrm is an error for /Awn, which 
does not lielong to the name, but to the following ffnth ptii 
k*an miraculous monastery”). On tho same fuige, atid agfUn <tt» 
p. 77, we meet the wrong name of a translator in the form T. 4 t*li<*iA»-yaii- 
tan*abar ; it should read Yon-tan-abar from C* i us f written also aC*iAiih 
Byai gdod'im-caii (on p. 956) should l»c (fduu Bird-faeed one**). 

The name of the translator K‘a*ba'lha btsas (p. 12fVi) is correctly 
K‘ttg'pa Ihas-btsaa ; instead of Klogs skya (ibid.) read Olog-skyw | 
instead of I)o*ma*bi (p. 87a) reatl Itombi. In many cases the Herl^ 
colophons are incomplete, or there are none at all where they can ha 
supplied from other editioiin. U is therefore unsafe to found a sttidy 
of the translators on the work of Beckb. The coloplum on p. 166 
(No. 29 ) has J>er*n entirely misunderstwi by the author ; distihi 
from his corrupted text a monastery Id^e rfnd in Kashmir, and tnalii^ 
it the place where the tninnlation took Neither, however, is the 

case; df*t rmd in an en-or for r/mi r*ohi lw»ok and the paasi^je 
means. “The 1‘awjita BarahitapraUia wntteri i» the Index of 

Berge] and the J^R'ilva gZu-d<»a r<lor ha%x transls^I the work, and 
edited it on the Imsis of an ancieuc iKiok hailing from the monastery 
Amritasrambhava (Tib, Muff-rtu ^iynn f/nas} in tho cotjtitry oi Ka^mfra**’ 
A wrong translation occurs on p. 67 in the coloiibon of Idim^ 

which does not mean “seems to be a translatson from Chinese hitt 
**iti has been translated from Chinese”. Ihe verb siutA’ha never 
eSenmes the sigAifioance “ to seem 
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The Cradle of Mankind. By Rev. W. A. Wigram, 
1).D., and Edgar T. A. Wigram. Adam & Charles 
Black, 1914. 

Few districts can claim to surpass in interest Eastern 
Kurdistan, termed Th^ Cradle of Manlchid by the authors 
of tlie work under review and, in spite of its general 
inaccessibility, there is no lack of aneieTii histoiy connected 
with this part of Asia Minor. Van was the ca])ital of the 
Urartians who fought As air, and th*‘ir fort, situated on 
a great limestone ridge, was impreena)))o even agaiast tiie 
engine(*rs of the A.^syrians. (Joining down the ages, 
Xenophon with the immortal ‘ Ten Thousand” marched 
up the Tigris and across this e]e\ated tract, keeping to 
the west of Lake Van, end many weie the encounters of 
the Greeks with the warlike Carduchi, avS the Kunls were 
then t(*rmed. Later on Rome appears in Asia, and for 
centuries Armenia, as it was now named, was the bone 
of contention iMdween the Roman and Persian empires, 
and become the coekpit of the Near East. Antony made 
more than one campaign in these mountains, and 
Diocletian built the splendid fort figured (*n p. 229. The 
sieges of Amida <now Diarbt'kir), of Nisibis, and of Dara, 
some of which are described by Dr. Wigram, ■were all 
celebrated throughout the known world, and the scholars 
of Europe are gradually Wginning to study these still 
remote provinces with mucli protit. 

Among the pioneers is Dr. Wigram, wdio is specially 
well equipped by many years of travel and residence iii 
Kutxlistan, and who has had the great advantage of 
visiting many of the scenes he de.scribes more than once. 

Asia Minor has formed a happy hunting-ground for 
rising Members of Parliament, who have w'ritten interesting 
wrorks in some cases, but none of these can compare in 
authority, in solid value, or, indeed, in interest with 
Dr. Wigrain*s ** bedrock ** accounts of the Marches of 
Borne, of the deviLw^orshippers, and of the Armenian 
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question, whieh are all descriheii from the inside. His 
knowledge, tOi>, of I lie t'hristiiin eoiiuHiinilies in Kurdbtlill 
is profound and vtd not pivjudieed. lie Iuls vvi)rkt*fl up 
a bi^ subject with tht>rou<j;hiiesM. and has written it in the 
lieht of Ills own valuable experience. The sketches and 
plioto^^raplss of hi^ brother. Mr. R T. A. Wierarn, who 
was also abh* to fuinl'*b some .qU etuiiparivon witli Spain, 
add considerably to tie* a1 tract Ixeno.ss and value of one 
of the })est books of tra\«‘} (he no ii*wer has enjoyed. Th^ 
of Mirtih'imI is iik«‘ly to remain the standard wta‘k 
on the subject for mans \ears to e<»!ne. and (leserves to 
widelv read. 

P. M. S. 
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Presentation or the PriiEK’ Medal 

Jun^ M 191Jf 

At a^sprcial mwtiiijr, with tin* IVt'siih'Ot in tho dmir. 
tho pri*S(‘i}taii<jn of iia* Puhlic S(‘lnK)ls* Modal to II, W, 
Beck, of l)onstono C*olh‘^<‘. K<K*(‘st<‘r. was niado hy tlje 
Earl of Konaldslu.y M.P. 

The President* An<»thor yoar 1ms oonc !»y, and you 
are aware that wo an^ hen' for the j)ur]>ose of presenting 
the Public Schools' M<‘dal to tin* Iw^y wlio has distinguished 
himself in the competition. The interesting feature in the 
competition this year is timt H is iin‘ tirst occasion of an 
award since the competition has been thrown open m<»re 
Avidely, and the result has Immoi. as we expected, that new 
schools have come into the field P»ui 1 regret to sav that 
some of the old sehodK .^cem now to think that they can 
rest on their laurel.s. That is not ran* idea, and 1 wish to 
say ho>v very desirable it i^ tliat in following years the 
competition should be on tlie wide'-t basis for wliicli our 
rules provide. 

Now the sch(xd which olaaiiis the M<*dal is one* of those 
which are the outcome of a movement started some sixty 
veal’s ago by such men a.s (mnon Nathaniel Woodaid, 
Lord Salisbury, Lonl PiielmKl (>rosvenor, Mr. Hubbard 
(afterwards Lord Addington), Mr, Hucks-l dbbs t afterwards 
Lord Aldcnbam), 3fr, BeresfoiM Hop^*, and Mr. Tritt^ai. 
These schools arc secondary schends (*n a Church of 
England basis, and amongst them are Lancing and 
Denstone, and for girls Queen Margaret's at ScarWrough 
and two schools at Abbots Bromley. It is felt desirable 
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tiiat Churchpeopk should have such opportunities of 
Securing for their children good modern secondary education 
as are offered by these schools. One of the causes of the 
great industrial and commercial development of Germany 
is undoubtedly the fact of the general spread of cheap 
secondary education. That, as you know, is an element 
in which we have always been wanting in England. In 
Scotland we have been more mindful of the exigencies of 
secondary (5dncatioii, and tiie bursaries enable anyone who 
has any intellectual attainment to obtain the secondary 
education that is necessary for his future ^success. 
Therefore, I think it is a very pleasant feature of this 
ceremony that one of these Woodard Schools should be on 
this occasion the first school of those who have come into 
our new system to get this prize. 

I have read the winning essay, and, as you are aware, 
it deals with the deeply interesting subject of the East 
India Company. An extraordinary amount of material is 
available on this subject, and Mr. Beck seems to me to 
have made the best use of it. We are told that an 
omelette cannot be made without eggs ; on this occasion 
it was a (|uestion of how many of the numerous eggs could 
be used so as to make a palatable omelette, and I think the 
omelette is very palatable. The East India Company had 
a most interesting hkstory. It is wonderful to reflect 
tliat the foundations of our Indian Empire were laid in 
a small room in London where a few merchants met 
together to form the Company ; and, when we consider all 
the difficulties with whicli the Company had to struggle, 
the story reads more like a romance than like actual 
history. It is a carious fact that one of the questions 
which arose in the beginning was whether State 
assistance should be given indirectly or directly to trade* 
At the present moment this very important questiima is 
among the poUtiad problems of oar time* Thmo is one 
school which would concentrate everything in the hmidi 
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of the State, and then you have the other extreme view 
that nothin w is to done for trjuie and it must loofi 
after itself irldividualh^ It is interostiiit*: also to tra(^ 
the circumstances unth^r which the East India Coiii|)any 
was obliged to l>ecoine a territorial power, and how step 
by step the responsibility for the administration was 
transferred to tlie ('rown and there was built up a solid 
structure of ^a)vernment. When we allude to our prestige 
in the East we ought to remember that it is mainly due 
to the JTact tliat our administration is impartial and jmit 
and fair. 

We are to be eougratiilatod on having secured tho 
presence of Lord lionaldsliay to present the Malal. We 
all know tliai by a series of well-directed tmvels I/ml 
Eonaldshay has mad** himself an authority on our relations 
with the Eiist. It is of the greatest im[)ortancij that 
amongst the younger men in iK^th Houses of Parliament 
there should be many (aiui there are m)W severab most of 
them, I believe, on the same side of {Kdilies as lA»rd 
Bonaldshay) wdio have through perwmal travel made 
themselves ac<piainte(l with the probhuim of the East. 

I think it was Ijonl Koscdxry who said that if there could 
be a coiu|>etitive examination lK?fore entering the House 
of Commons travel in our ('olonies and India should l>e 
an essential preliminary to it, I will now ask Ixird 
Eonaldshay to present the Medal, and I may mention 
that there are also two winners of lx>ok prizes, of wliom 
one is present to-day, Mr. Hall, of Bronmgrove School, 
Worcestershire. So you will see that the Midlands are on 
this occasion very much in the ascendant. 

The Earl of Rokaijohhay, M.P., observed Umi the 
object for which they were assembled that day was one ^ 
with which he had the most hearty sympathy ♦ The 
object of the Koyal Asiatic Society in presenting tbm 
Medal (he continued) is twofold. In the first place it is 
dbsigned to dispel ignorance here in, regard to onr Ii^iaa 
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Empire, That is a very desirable object, seeing how 
widespread such ignorance is. Perhaps some of you may 
remember the story of the eminent British statesman of 
the last century who, when talking about the island of 
Bombay, descriljiid it as being within very little distance 
of Brazil. I bi‘lieve that such a statcTnent on the part of 
a responsible Minister could only have been made in this 
country, and J am sure that if this competition of the 
Royal Asiatic Society had been started well down in the 
last century such an exlubition of ignoiance would not 
have been possible even in this C‘^»untry. The other object 
is to inspire in the youths of this country a desire to 
inquire into tin; past history and })onder on the future 
deslijiy of our gr(‘at Indian Empire, I’hai also is a very 
commendable object. For, wliat is it that India is calling 
for to-day ^ India is callijig for men of character, ineii 
with enthusiasm, men with sympathy, men whose 
imaginations have been tired by the tremendous exploits 
of their countrymen in the past in moulding the destinies 
of that vast continent, men tlnally wlio have been brought 
to realize that in following in tlie f otsteps of the great 
men our country has given to India their own life-mission 
n)ay be found. India wants of our be^t, and it will only 
1)0 by our giving her of our best that we shall successfully 
carry on the great and noble tusk to which w^e liave set 
our hands, 

I^et us now turn to the essays which have proved 
successful in the competition of the present year. The 
subject of the essays, as Lord Reay has told us, was the 
Eiist India Company from the grant of tlieir first Charter 
in 1600 to the Government of India Act in 1833. It is 
as romantic a story as it is {possible to find in all the 
pages of world history. There have been three successful 
competitors, the w inner of the Gold Medal, and the winners 
of the volumes whieli are presented to the first, second, 
and thit*d of the competitoi*s. Let us sec what they have 
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to tell US alK)ut this periml of the histon* of 

oin* country. Their narraihes Imvo in-ce^sarily dealt ID 
the main with tlie vicissitudes of the luist Jtidm Comjatny, 
with its strn^^les \\itli kintjs and <:<»vennnents in this 
country, with tlie ehh and llt)w of ih** (\anpnny s fortunes 
in India itstdf. and wotli tin* <^tuu ml ev^ait*" \vl»ieh c<>in]>«'lied 
them, invcjJuntarily 1 think, tn conxert themselves from 
a mere commeiciai midertakuit; into, us it has proved in 
the event, a xasl and mi^j^hty einpire. It was Editinnd 
Burke ^xvlu) once said that the constitution of the East 
India Company ]>e;;aii in tratle and ended in einpiiu 
Tliat w’as only Burkes way of sayiny; wdjat one <*f the 
successful compel ilors. Mi. Wed^e. Inis told ns in liis 
essay, that the whole history of the East India (kmipany 
is a remarkable example of meanin;; one thin;; ami doin;; 
another. I think both Edmund Burke and Mr. \V«‘dgc 
have hit ofl’in a sentenee an aeenrate descrif>ti(ui of eventa 
of the period under re\iew'. Both Mr. \\cd;;e atid the 
other tw 0 com]>etitors haxe sketcheil forth with no little 
skill, as it seems to me. the very remai kable series of events 
which compelled the luist India (’ompany to shoulder 
themselves in the Ion;; run with all the n^sponsihilities of 
territorial .sox ereiejity. U*t u.s not for^ret that they played 
a vast part in tlie makin;; of world history. lA*t us 
remember tliat following; on the discoveries of the ^u*eat 
sailors of Poitu;;a], such as \ u.sco da Oaina there arose 
many aspirants for Eastern sovereignty. Spain, Pm tugal, 
France, and Holland in turn cast their gaj^e towards the 
East, and sought in the K-mtern Hemisphere siitinfactiou 
of their craving for wealth and grail heat ion of their 
national ambitions. Mr. Hall, the student who I think 
has Ijeen awarded a s<.*cond p<ace .in this competition, has 
told us that a Papal Bull had reserved Ixith East and 
West for Portugal and Spain. In a sentence which 
combines in a delightful way pempicaciiy of mind with 
pciapicuity of phrase he adds: *‘Bat it is on sea power 
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and not tlie Vatican that Imperial rights depend.” There 
have the great lesson Avhich this chapter of 

history has to tell us. It was supremacy at sea which 
enabled Great Britain to become the possessors of the 
Indian Empire, and it is this fact ^^llich I would like to 
see burnt into the veiy soul of e' cry sclioolboy who 
takes any interest in the fuiure of «>nr gieat country. 
But wlule sea power enabh*d us to liarry and eventually 
to eliniinai<‘ our foreign tompeiitors. sea power by itself 
woukl not have been sutfieieiit to onal>le us to assivne and 
maintain control and sovereignty over a vast continent 
like tliat of India. 1 am glad to see that Mr. Beck has 
pointed out in tlie (‘ourse of his \t‘!y admirable essay 
some of the cireumsianoeh whi<‘]) led tlie C<nnpanj^ to 
embark u]H)n a policy of territorial •‘\pansi<;n. He has 
sh<nvn tliat the Mogul Kinjiire, nhieh had so long blazed 
in splendour, was losing its ja.wer, and new forces were 
emerging. As he sn\s, it we di«l not ourselves create the 
opportunity provideii liy ihi^ transition, we may surely 
pride ourstdves on the tael that ll»e periofl produced men 
possessing the happy laeulty fd* -ising to the great 
occasion —men like (live, Ha.stings, Wellesley, Daihousie. 
These were the men who reared th< magnificent fabric of 
Hritisli sovereignty upon the dying (*mbers of the eorcreous 
empire of the East. Emerson <jnee said that “ the British 
did not calculate the comfuest of India, it fell to their 
character ", and in saying this he has, I think, read this 
ehapt-er of history aright. This brings us to the second 
great lesson of this peritxl, which is that if we won India 
by the swonl, we have held, and still hold it. far more by 
force of character than by force of arms. 

A few outstanding facta are suiScieut to prove that. 
How do we hold India to-day ? We have a comparatively 
small number of British civilians — members of the Civil 
Service, engineears, doctors, educationists, and men in other 
branches of the administration ; and apart from that we have 
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a comparatively small aimy of some TC.OOO British trooj>s, 
\\ itli this small British t‘l<'*mont we govern <*ii!ier directly 
or indirectly a vast ]><»pulation of Uiillions scattered 
over a diwrsilied area \\]iieh is equal in si/.*- to the \\hole 
of Kuropi* excimling Bus'^ia. That is surely a remarkable 
acluevemeiu I do not \\ isli to h»y my'^elf open to 
a charge of umlue insular arrogance, and 1 am quite 
ready to admit that an examination of btali tin* motives 
and aeiions of our inople iluring the period under re\'ie\v, 
from to 18.*)d. imiy reveal s<tme co\ . tou''ni^ss, some 

pride ifnd vainglory, and some (perhaps a gou<l many) 
mistak(*s. But J do sty this, thai the main umhulying 
motive wltieli has !»< < n the tlnving force behind our 
undertakings in India has been liglileous \\t^ have 
raised ah »ft tlie slantiard of justita’ jind tiuth: we havaj 
striven for purity <d‘ administratum . v\e have set ourM’lveH 
to mete out honest and fair d<aling to the many milliorm 
wlio have btaii committed by Brovidiuaa* to our <‘lmrge* 
We have done mueli to deliver tin* masses of th** people 
from the cruel and Kmois^kss grip of tin* Hindu social 
system. T1 h‘ abolili(»n of so// onct‘ the inevitable fate, of 
th(‘ Hindu widow, by J-,or<l \\\ Ihuitinc'k, is ati exanijde of 
that. And, above aJb we have burnt our ine^ usi* at the 
altiir of tlu‘ goddr^s of peace. We hav(* waged war, it 
i.s true, but w'e have waged it that we migbl ensure ja*ace. 
Every Englishman has goo<i cause to proud of the 
fact reconled in a pregnant phrase tuisbritteil in the 
proclamation of King Edward in MH)8 when said that 
** For a longer pen<Kl than was ever known in vour land 
before you have escaped the dire calamities of war within 
your borders. Internal peace has been unbiokeir*. 

There may be some who wilbwiy I have painted the 
picture of our proceedings in India in t(K> bright colours. 
If that be so it is Ijccausc I am still a sufficient lieliever 
in the qualities of our race to justify my optimism. 
I cordially detest the croaking of the pessimists, and 
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I rejoice to find that Mr. Beck’s study of the subject has 
tanged him on my side. There is no question that our 
possession of India has }>een for the benefit of its myriad 
inhabitants, and this fact gives us our greatest confidence 
as to the permanence of our rule. 

Mr, Beck, it is with the greatest pleasure that I hand 
to you this (lold Medal and your book prize. I don’t 
know wlicther, in fact I am rather afraid tliat you aie 
not, contemplating looking to India ioryour future career. 
But pei haps I may be permitted to sfiy to you, ai^ to all 
other public school l>oys in this country, that any of them 
who do contemplate looking to Jndia for their career 
should, in my liumble opinion, have no hesitation in 
coming to a quick decision. I am going to be presumptuous 
enough to disagiee with the opinion which was expressed 
on this occasion last yejn- by so en)ineni an authority as 
Dr. Nairn, when he said no one w^ould wish to prescribe 
for a boy who was just going up for his University course 
his future care(*r. India to-day wants men W’ho feel they 
have a mission for an Indian career.. The man wdio goes 
up to the University and at the end of his course there 
decides he will take hi.s chance in the open examination 
of the Home and Indian Civil Service, and will only go 
out to India in the event of his not securing a sufficiently 
high place in the examination to enable him to choose 
service at home, may be a very good man. I am not 
going to say one word against him. But for ray own 
part I would say, *‘Give me the man who feels from the 
start llfat it is his mission to help to carry on the work 
of his country in the East. ’ Clive joined the service of 
the East Indiai Cuiiijmny at the age of 18, and it was 
Clive, as Mr. Beck has reminded us in his excellent paper, 
who laid the territorial foitndaiion of our Empii*e in India. 
I would rather see the man who w*as inspired with the 
desire to have his career in India and who had made 
up his mind early. I w'ould not have him go to the 
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University and turn to an Indian career only If lio 
cannot get anything better. ^ 

Lord lionaldsliay then presented the Gold Medal and 
book prize to Mr. Beck with hearty congratulations, and 
the hope tliat he would thid (hat success would attend, as 
it inevitably did attend, those who were industrious and 
zealous, as he had proved himself to He also presented 
the book prize to R. (). Haih of Broinsgrove School^ 
Worcestersliire, and congratulated him on the excellence 
of his j^aper. 

The^Rev. F. A. Hiuhlut, Head Master of Dmistone 
College, said tliat he was glad (o think tliat the public 
schools of tlie country retained some privileges Htill, 
including ten days’ military training in camp and the 
right of indicting corporal punishmem. In these davs of 
increasing softness and dislike of discipline those* were 
two very gexxi things, and In* hoped the public scliooJa 
would retain them. The Ho} ai Asiatic Society had given 
them, by means of this comjietinon, anotluT priv i lege, and 
one which tliey valued highly. They valued it not chiefly 
because it helped to bring out the best intellectual iiilcnts 
and abilitie.s, hut still more Imcaiise it lielped to encourage 
the habit in sch<x>iboys of taking wid<^ \ i<nvH and hx>kifig 
at things from many standpoints. After dt*scribing the 
public schools as delightful little rf*publich, where each 
boy stcxKl on his own merit and there was no privilege 
for wealth or influence, lie remarked that there were some 
people who told us that the British Empire would very 
much better managed not by Htatcsiuen but by commercial 
experts. Here came in the im|x>rtaiice of taking a wide 
view : the matter Wiis a much larger affair than a question 
of mere £ d. History told us that the ex|>eriment was 
tried in the caae of the East India Company ; in all but 
name India was run as a commercial coiii|>any and tl>e 
experiment failed. It failed because from the nature of 
the case public duty was not the first essentiaL Tlie men 

74 
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who mould the affairs of the Empire must be men who 
place public duty absolutely first, and not in any sense of 
the word fortune-hunters. As Lord Ronaldshay had said, 
the prime essential was force of character exercising itself 
in public duty. If the Gold Medal offered by the Society 
year by year led fresh generations of schoolboys to realize 
the paramount claim of public duty everywhere, not only 
in England, but even more in our great Eastern possession, 
then it would be doing a service to the Empire which it 
would be very difficult indeed to exaggerate. ^ 

The Preside vt, in proposing a vote of thahks to 
Lord Ronaldshay, said : I have heard with great pleasure 
Lord Ronaldshay 's words about the mission we have to 
fulfil in India. It is undoubtedly the case that in 
discharging the duty we owe to India Ave should send her 
our best men, men who realize something of the enormous 
responsibilities they incur in being the delegates of 
England to that vast country. We are there not to 
destroy any tiling in the fabric of native institutions 
which is worth maintaining; but our task in the first 
place is constructive. We have to iniprove in every way 
we can the intellectual and moral fibre of the Indian 
peoples. That is a task which recjuires the highest talent 
and the greatest tact, and above all a feeling of sympathy 
for the millions amongst whom our lot there is cast. The 
winner of the Medal is not going to India. There are 
very natural reasons for this, because he is going to 
follow in the footsteps of his father and is going to be 
an arcliitect No doubt we have need in England of 
good architects, and in India just now tliey are wanted 
for Delhi, Had the winner of the Medal been a few 
years older he might have gone as an architect to Delhi 
and have shared there in the honour of building the new 
capital* I ask you now to pass a vote of thank# to 
lord Bonai<khay for sparing time to oome hw> and ^ve 
us such an excellent address. 
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BMAmcHARVA, V., Sanndaia- 
nanda, 747-8. 

Bhavabhati and the Veda, 729-31. 
B^^ I of Dhar. founder of 
Bhojpur. 309. 

Bhojpur temple and dam, 309-16. 
Blbi Rli^iiiitii, mausoleum of, 692 
et seq. 

Bihbftd Beg, 450-1, 

B.Kwwa>,G.C.,LifeinaKhaIkh« 

feteppe Lamasery, 847-900. 

Bis^ of Jksad, |)oet, 66 

0. O., lasorip^ona of 
the Myaaedi Pl^oda, 1063-9. 

E.. Sar raridiW et 1. 
eiohereate du Turkestan. M3-9. 
Bine MMque at Tabriz. 697. * 

Kwii, Hktite voeab^taries. 

B^ofbay-YJAfa.as*. 

Bocmc of Wars of Yahw^, 


. C 

Cakravartin emperors, 414-15. 
Calendar, Vedic, 627-40. 

Caves of a Thousand Buddhas, 
421-7, 707. 

Central Asian studies. 953-63. 
Chanunak grant, 329. 
Chandragupta, founder of Maurya 
dynasty, 945 et seq. : ascended 
the throne 323-304 b.c., 949. 
Uiien Lung, emperor, 877. 

China, mission of Minor Priars to 
5,33-99. 

Chin-au (Gulden Saddle) Mountain 
713. * 

atinese Turkestan. Tibetan docn 
ments from, 36-59. 

Chir stflpa. 973-83; buildings 
discovered at, 983, 992. 

^oijung boan, Lama rite, 888. 
Cochrane. Rev. W. W., Origin trf 
the Ahoms, 160-8., 

Coinage of Husain Baikara, 14^3 
Crmwku,. K. a. C., Histoiy and 
Evolution of the Diww in Pewi. 
681-701. ^ 


O 

Bihis, war of, 63. , 

aioaqae of ifk»t» 
Walid.694, 

448-5a 

Batoof A4ofca, 943-61. 

I^of BbmiataeidpuiMk ISMl. 
Bate of the BUi Canon, 661-99. 
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Khftii, Iwit Mongo) tttl^ of 
Mongoltl^ $49. 

Bovoneno, 9^* 

D4»»rmAlcfnl^ o O0iitoin{>or«fy of 
Uddyotiikam* 601-9. 

Biotionary of Central Fabart, 141* 

Bign&gmm 

Bi«’4bar«petio, 927. 

Bocumofit^ Cbtnois d«^couvem 
pur A. Btein,” by K. Chuvannea, 
notea on^ 429"95. 

Pome in Feraia, history and ero* 
iutioti» 681-701 ; earlie.%t ex* 
am^a. 663. 

276. 

K 

Karlieat Indian tnolitional history, 
267 "96, 734-45. 

Edicts of A«oka» 3H3 (15, 751 2. 

ftiiiba8*«y from Hag^lidad to the 
Emia'ror Basil II, 915 42 

Erh-^lnb, capital <if Ferghana, 705. 

K 

al-Farazdaq, |K>et, 67. 

Firuxahad, domed fmlace, 663 
et aeq. 

Five hundred ami nine hundred 
years, 31^ 401, 749. 

^Fleist, J. F. , FabbOsfl lnsc;ripiiofia, 
69-93. 

The Name Ktiahan, 369-61, 

754-62. 

Tlie Fire Hundred and Sine 

Httiidretl Vears, 401. 

— Hteros Su, 416. 

Makva gana sthiti, 745. 

* TaxtiainaenpHon of theyear 

136 , 992-9, 

Fomiatioti de C»oe)e. 169. 

Fo«t>ton, iea roia, de Kbotan, 
11 ^20-2 

Franeiaeati misaiona in diina, 

m 

A. H., Sir A. Bfteifi'a 
Oolleetion ol T$be4»o Boon* 
mmtM from Chitteae Turkeatant 


IIM 

Fiuiiitn, 0., thn Fite ItniwiinMi, 
and Nine HnndftMl Sii^ 

mh 

0 

Batidjnr, LamabiMo OMioiift STSf 
Snmn t4nnple at B«irga» 676. 
Oaitlalikliamkll, 102. 
c^aodarajamalft, )04. 

Cautainlpnt^a, 323 4. 

Oairliar ShM ntonqne at Mt^tiedf 
697. 

Ctaaettecr glean ingn in Central 
India, 309 16. 

fieiiertti tnmtlnga, 233 hI| 521-% 
HI9 3H. ll4;t-52. 

<;«<irgc. king of the Onguta, 546, 
596 9. 

(im^rge V of iteorgia, lawa nl* 
607 26. 

Georgian and Samerian, 1-35, 
(ieraid Album, Minor Friar, 591. 
(iliail&n. called )>hu*r>Rtimfiiab, 
poet. 68, 

(ibaaaiin kingdom, 65. 
tlba^fun, Arab raoe, 65. 
i«baiotkaeba eave, 327. 

E. Tun Huang Ln, Notea 
on Urn Biatriot of Ttm Himnir, 
703 28. 

Ooblen .Smldlo Monntiiiii, #13. 
l^ottdopbiirnea, 979 ; oolna of, 
978-81. 

(itmt wall of Wii Ti, 723, ^ 

Umnnmts, Hirt?. A.. NdadadintMj 
129-30. 

Burymibana and th& <Bteen 

of Sheba, 45B2. 

itroltea dew Mille Boudd|niiif 42t-7. 
^(jujaritl milbxee and «iie, 
l(tri3-8. 

f .‘Cir Amtr, 692 et mxi 

a 

al^Hadra, vaulted pabieie» #94, 
Kaibayaa^ 276 t deelrtt«^l#ii by, 

m 

Hamiaah of Ahd TatnnAHh 71. 
Harxilie^ 327^ 
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INDEX 


al'H&rith of Vaohkur (poet), 63 ; 

Jiiug of OhasA&n, 65. 

HAilm of Tayyi, poet, 66. 

history baa two perioda, 

m. 

WMmw Htemttti*© of Old Testament 
md old Arabian poetry, 253-60. 
Herat, mosque of Hultan llusein 
UivfA, 007. 

Hermieus, ootne of, 98 1 . 

Hill of Bounding Band, 710 et seq. 
ab^^rah, kingdom, 04. 

ibn al-Kalid, ^0* » 

Hlatory and evolution of the dome 
« * in Fereta, 081 -701 . 

Hittite vooabutariee from Boghat 
Kaui, 965-72. 

Hiu-mo-(>a, Khotan genera), 345. 
Ho^K, T. C. The Word fur 
Water” in Tibeto Bunnan 
Diidecta, 143-50. 

HorKina, L. C., Notes on **he» 
Dooumenta Cbinots deconveris 
par A. Stein ”, by E. Chavannes, 
4IKS-a5. 

Ho-la*ang, 722. 

H^ao»ku, anoient Chinese town, 

im. 

Huang'ftt T5-i««ng, Taoist monk, 

722. 

Hugr, ruler of Anad. 04. 

MvvmscHy E., Ginger, 93-^7. 

Note on a Tamil Inscription 
^ in Siam, 397-8. 

The Date of AsOka, 943-51 . 
Humayun, mausoleum of, 699 
etaeq. 

JIttaatn Batkarft, coinage, 142-3. 
Huioin Min^ mosque at Herat, 

m. 

abHutai'ab, poet, 67. 

Huvtidjika» date of, 984. 

. ‘ 1 

Ibn 1^- AtMr," TO* « 

Ibn al Ealbb 09. 

Ibu S^kbrkm, 918 et aeq.' 

ioftown m }>wu4p under 

Bm dyiMMiiy^ 724. 


Imatmsadeh Yahia, 691. 

Imra^ abQais, j>oet, 64. 

Indian myth respecting stocks, 
269. 

Indian traditional history, 2®7-96, 
734-45. 

Inscriptions : Besnagar B, 1031-^7 ; 
Oiriiar rock, 944 et seq. ; Mani> 
kiala Stone, 373, 041-60, 757-9, 
1003; Mat, 369, 75.<5, 1000; Mya- 
zedi Bagoda, 105H-69 ; Nagar- 
juid Hill, 943 ; l^obhOsa, 89-93 ; 
Panjtar, 372, 758, 1002 ; Tamil, 
in Siam. .307- 8 ; Taxila, year 
136, 992 ; of the Vanni# king 
Memms, 75-7 ; Wardak Vase, 
120 - 8 . 

Iranian ancient documents, 339 
et setj. 

3 

Jacoh, Colonel ti. A., Gleanings 
from Shalmra, 297-307. 

Jade Gate in district of Lungdo 
hsien, 7b). 

Jafnah, king of Ghassan, 65. 

Jalabud-din, mosque at Shiraz,70U. 

Jami, mayu, and devagava, 731-4. 

Jarir, |) 0 €t, 67. 

Job, description of desert life 
incorrect, 264 ; date fourth or 
fifth century B.c., 265. 

John of Monte Corvino, letters 
from Cliina, 533 et seq. ; con^ 
secrated Archbisliop of Peking, 
540 ; went to India, 576. 

John Zimisces, 916. 

K 

Ka*b, poet, 66. 

Kadpbises I, coins of, 81, 166, 755, 
1004. 

Kidis, the, 355-67. 

Kamil, 70. 

Kan*db*6«ii Eivm^, 712. 

Kaniidilca, coins, 83, 374, m, 755, 
1005 1 date of, 748^1, 

973-9^ 1016 ; . md ** 6ve 
bundr^ years % 399, 7^ f later 
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tluiB the two 
bmMiiig of poiioci of, 0B4, 

270. 

Ki»8ligiir defitiidotit on Khotnn, 
340. 

Kharaii€^, 6H4. 

Kaurava#, 208* 

KRrrti, A, R, Brahtnanio and 
Kahatma Tradition* US 20. 

The Vedio Calentiar, 027' 40* 

— “ BtuivabfaOti a»^5d in** Ve<ia, 
729-31. 

— ' M^'Mising of Jumi, Mayu, and 
l>t».%|niva* 731 -4. 

- iKarliCht IndiftM Traditional 
Hlatf»ry, 734-41. 

The Ago of tho Burnnaa, 
1021*31. 

Kimlkha atapfie lumast^rv , 847-900 ; 
HoHhiin. H4S et mj. j ar<‘bi- 
tecturo of. H33 et ; dialect 
namosi of objects of Biiddliiht * 
revorenec, S90. 

abKliaitaa, jioct, 67. 

Kharahostcs, reiguetl al>out A.t*, 

3om 5^ 9Wi. 

Kbardiihthi alphabet {icculmrtties. 
ii09 et MX|. ; l^end« on Kad- 
coina, 81, 736. 

Kbotan. le#» roit^ Fou-toti, Krjfi. 

Khotan %iu<Uc«, 339 33 ; d%*iuihtv, 
344^33 ; invmled, 346. 

Khndabufida, nmnsoieum of, 688. 

Klmdbal-n&mali, 62. 

Kitidah, Yanmntc trtlie. 63. 

Kitab &i-Agh4nl, 70. 

Kuxow, Stefi, Kliotan attidie#, 
339-33. 

Knuif, N. J., Benten, 1070. 

Kabatriya and Brabnaacne Iradt* 
tion, 118-20. 

Koa-4^im, part of modern An-htd, 
707. 

Knan-yin, the Bodbmtiei^ 710. 

Knbbet * al - ^Taar of Damaacoa, 
moaqoe, 094. 

Kttbilia Khm, STL 

Kodb*, kingdom 939 ; 

peevateot in, 901. 


Knchean langtta|m, 959^03. 
Kaei.iihiMing*hsniou, Kitemn title, 
81, 

Kitjttla«Rad|di}iieikf 970 et ee% t 
of, 981. 

KujttlakajMi, KttftMt tdiief, $&L 
Kum, CIreat Moaqneet, 687 \ Imab . 

of Mohammed b. limm, Wl* 
al Kinimlt of Aaad, poet, 07. 

Kutta^, the name, 704-02, l66Cb20. 
Ktl4&ii afib, coin tegeml, 79-80, 379, 
4(e n, 700. 

Ku^lm or Kuabatm. 79 88, 403-11, 
414 15, 734 62, 1060-20. 

Kuahdn, the name, 79-88, ^9**8I, 
403 a, 413 14, 754-0t^ 1000-20. 
Ku^latm, king of KHotan, 344. 


L 


Labid, 66. 

l^iamaiam in Mongolia, 847*000; 
articles of lama apiiareU 893; 
ecclcataaiicnl ntenaile, 894 ; 
miiaical inatrttmenta, ^ 895 ; 
c»biectH of Buddhiai reverence, 
HiHh 


\ 

a Tbotband 


LamiiM*ry life in a Klmlkba ib^ppe, 
847*960; of Bait Siidjict ^ung 
ifoHbtin, 848. | 

1.4iiiKnit for Bitul and Jonatlm|t,20l. 
IjiwH of King U^rge V of Georgia, 
1817 26. L 

Lbook, F.. Cave* of 
Buddban. 426-7. 

Lk^i. Central Aaian 
953 63. 

Troia Kotea, 

}.daka^Kt)*^utaka, 985i;akhAj 
Life in a Kbalk^pi eir . 

847dlf4r/i,^ 

1.4 H8iea;,->0|>,^9ln and 
14 Kaank ^^«tf99. 

Fergba4 /H., 

Llaitf*, ^./779. GmsHteer 


Gleanirgi 

Lake Wad 




againai^ 


tiidyb, 


dkicomer of 
lettmvrcl the Minor Frtare from 
China, 4913. 
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INDEX 


{rfUiinr race> 2B9-96. 

Di|[4jLL, Sir C. J., Ancient Arabian 
Poetry ae a Source of Historical 
Information, 61-73. 

— Meaning of the words *ala 
Hvlifnhi in Qur. il, 172, 158-63. 

Relation of Old Arabian 
Poetry to the Hebrew Literature 
of the Old Testament, 253-66. 
Lyail, Sir 0. J. , honours accorded 
to, 762. 


M 

Maliatn&tra, title in Aloka's edicts, 
386-7. 

Maltapadana Suttanta (so-called) 
and Uio date of the Pali Canon, 
661-80, 1037 ; historical import- 
ance of, 663. 

** Midia-pradhaaa ” ip Buddhism, 
66i tft seq. 

MaifiOn al-A^sha, jjoet, 66. 
MMlwa-gana-sthtti, 413-14, 745-7, 
If 0-13,' 

Mawiar ibn al-Muthanna, 69. 
Mlfikmla Stone inscription, 373, 
il~60, 767, 1003; language is 
krit, 644. 

Ma|^ 's rune sons form a race-stock, 

>. 736. 

overcome by Ailus, 274, 

J, H. , Datoof Kantshka, 

0^ 86. 

" hita, imlace, 684. 
j^ecription, 369, 755, 1000. 
lion capital, 085. 

of,970^; identloal 
084 i Mr. mm*B 
; aooesston 95 ito., 

Wentefit^, 36^58. 
of 

to Cililjda, 

Midv\iii9r Wim to 
to tlm tWrliMontfi 

63li'^00i, 



Mo-kao caves, 707. 

Monahan, P. J., Varendra, 97-106. 

Mongolia, Mr. Binsteed’s journey 
through, 847-900 ; last Mongol 
ruler, Dayan Khan, 849. 

Mongolian Lamaism, 847-900. 

Moschian language, 972. 

Mosque at Damascus, 694; the 
Blue, at Tabriz, 697 ; of Gaihar 
Sh&d at Meshed, 697 ; of Sultan 
Hueein Mirza at Herat, 697. 

Moule, a. C. , Documents relating 
to the Mission of the Minor 
Friars to China in the Thirteenth 
andPourteenth Centuries, 363-99' 

Mu'allaqat, 63. 

Mu‘aqqir, Arabian poet, 260. 

Mufaddallyat, 63, 71. 

Muhalhil (poet), chief of Taghlib, 
63. 

Mullek, E., and A. Venkata- 
siTBBtAU, The Kalas , 355-67. 

Mundhir III, king of al-Hlrah, 65. 

Murqqifth (poet) of Bakr, 63. 

Musjid-i-Jama at Veramin, 691. 

Myozedi Pagoda inscriptions, 314. 


N 

Nagg.rjuul Hill inscriptions, 943. 
Nangrahar, 440-8. 

Nasa = lintel, 129-30. 

Nestorians, 579. 

Nicephorus Dranus, envoy of 
EmpcMTor CUsil, 917. 

Nicholas of Bautia, Minor Friar, 
601. 

Nltig*fiab5r, 440-8. 

Nirvina, date 947. 

IKmcm or Books— 

Allan, J., Ostalogae of thaColtii 
4^ the Gupta Dynhatiee, etc^, 
788. 

Aaspaoher, A. Tiglatli 

PileeerlU,50L 

Bam^ AnklquBiei of liidi% 

171. 

Bedeht 4ir 

IBM. 



INDEX 


Bell, G. A,, Palace and l^loeque 
at Ukhaifjlir, 784-8. 

Binyon, L,, AdmoniUou^ of the 
Instructress in the Palace, 2ir». 

Bjerre^aard, G H. A,, The Iimcr 
Life and the Tao Teh King. 210. 

Bray, D., Lifehisiorv nf a 
Brah0i, 4,*>3 ; Cvimin Rejiort 
of Baluchir>t^n, 4“iG. 

Briinnow, R,, ami Fjmht r. 
Porta Lingiiariiin Onentalmni, 
507. 

Budge, K. A VV., Syrian 
Pathol<.gy, and 
'IhSkijH.Hitn's, ,503. 

Chattorjee, N. C , Manual of 
CoUcKjuial HiiuhmiHnt and 
Bengali. 8<»7. 

Chavannes, K , documents 
Chtnois d^iuvt-ris |mr Aurel 
en TurkiMan (>rieut4U. 
47‘i 

Ghftv.inne«, K-, et H. IVirucci, 
Arh A‘*iaM(*n. vol, i. 1120, 

Clay, A. T , Bahyloniari fCocorda 
111 the Library of d. Pier|icfi}t 
Moigan, 2*14. 

Collet, O. tL A., L’lle de »la\a 
hous la doininaliun frart^aise. 
48ti, 

Daiches, S , liabyUmian Oil 
Magic, 497. 

Davkhii, Mrs. Rliys, pMalma of 
the Brethren, 7W-89$, . 

Dela{iorte, Ia, Kp^rajihes 
Aram^tm, 206b > 

Bsadase, B. 8., Litopie Gnmi, 
5IL 

Femmd, O., ftelatHMaa de 
Vdyefea et Textee g4o< 
gi»phiqiie» eriidiea, peiriMite, 
^ rdallli k PEiMine- 
dn viii au xviit idhclee, 

mt 

fmhtf A<, Ting Clrn'i Leiden 
el ftesure^l^. 

Fnuihe, It. O,, l%lmailEi|w«459< . 

Gilii, 1 a.> Tidii fiieh^^ 


r. im 


Ciofdon, B. A., i JrU-HMten, 

4M. 

Gowaii, H. H.. Outline Hiel^ 
of China, pt. !, 218, 

tJmy. L,, V'^vadatta, trana- 
latwi by, UOO, 

GueM. A. K. , The CloireriHHi fUid 
dudgeftoC Egypt, 788' 77, 

Horten, M., llie a|>ekahii{vo 
und |)o»iti\e 'fheologie dee 
latauis nach Rasi ; Die Hau^* 
lehren dm Averfoea ; Daa 
(ihdojiophtM^hc System von 
SchiraKi, 186. 

Huart. Ct., Histoire dee Arah^, 
tome I, 192. 

irvme, M, L., A Pepyi of Mogul 
iiidut, 470. 

Johnht4m, H. F., Buddhist Cliiiii, 
47H. 


duui nal of Kgy (itian Arcliieolog)% 
vol. i, pu. \ II, 777* 
Jouve«u-])«brt'uih <»., Arcbtlo* 
l<tg»e du Sud de Plnde. 1106, 
I^ugdun, 8.. Babylouian Lttur> 
gu'M, 815. 

Lyall, HirC. d., The iRwiae of 
* \b}d al-Abraa and *Amir ihii 
at Tufayl, 763 8. 

Ma(;a}iMer, R. A. 8,, Language 
of tho Nawar or ZuU, 1114. 
Mail rollers Guide Bcadr U* 
Xorttiei'u China^ Korea, 2!2iL 
MargoHouth, t>, il* 

Arib il-A^ 


178. 

Marr^ N. V., XaplieUduMikle 
eUunenty v yaay hikli AnnuHBJi« 
509. 

Mercer, Rer, 8. A. E,, 7lie< 
in Babylouiifi imd 
lileimture, iOE 

Menltoii, J. IL, Seri^ 

* iMmidbai* i7t. 

Orta, CL da, 

Simplaa aiul of i 
traiuilated 3 

4«8. .. 
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<)ip1ishidze, I., Ziiibie i muekem- 
^ 4 ehestvo ev. Antoniya Ravakha^ 

m, 

ItapsoD, E, J., Ancient India, 
795. 

Ray,S H ,X/anguagesof Borneo, 

sn 

Salomon^, H. J W , Bharadva^a 
Orhya Sfitra, 1078 
Salwe 3 % C M , The Island 
Dependencies of Japan, 223 
Soheil, le Pere, Esagil on le 
Temple de Bel Marduk a 
Babylone, 810 

Schroeder, L \ , Reden und 
Atifsfttze vomehmlioh uber 
Indians Literatur und Kultur, 
1071. 

Suali,L jlntroduzione alio Studio 
della Filosofia Indiana, 1089 
^akaichvili, M E , Dzveli Sakar- 
thvelo, L’Ancieiine Geoigie, 
513 


Thaqaishvili, E , Arkheologi 
oheskiyaekskursii razyskaniya 
1 2am4tki, 314 

Thomson. J. S , China Revo 
lutionized, 1122 

Tdpelxnann, A , Bildermappe 
2ur Religion Babylomens und 
Aesyriens, 202 

Townsend, E C H , Customary 
Law of the Hissar District, 
176 


Tumanishvih^ Prince K M , 
O doistoricheskom yazyk5 
Zakavkaziya, 515 
Tuuk, H. N van der, Kawi Bah 
neesch ISiTederlandsch Woor 
denboek, 209. 

MaiHlaun, M., Hariilcandra il 
Meviidiuoso, 1104. 

V'alleia^tine, E. J , Romance of 
V a Malayan Tm Field, 214. 
^idyllbbnsana, Lingesha, Study 
of Sanskrit, 1099. 


Miiiiltahead, K. B , Catalogue of 
in the Punjab Museum, 
louitOre. m* lUO. 


i 

Wigram, Rev W. A., and 
ETA Wigram, Cradle of 
Mankind, 1140. ' 

Yahuda, A S., AI^Hidija 
Bacbja, 195. 

Yamaka, edited by C. Rhys 
Davids, etc , 805 

an-Ku‘man AbO LabOs, king of 
al Hirah, 66. 

O 

Obituary Notices — 

Lee Wainer, Sir W , 517-20. 
Speyer, J S , 227-32 
Oithagnes, 980 ,, ^ 

F * 

PabhOsa inscriptions, 84-93 
Pahan, dictionary of Central, 141. 
Pala system of administration, 103. 
Pah Canon, date of, 661-80. 
Panjtar inscription, 372, 758, 977, 
1002 

Paper, early use in India, 136-7. 
Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, 
398-401, 748-51, 1013. 

Pargiteb, P E , Phonetics of the 
Wardak Vase, 126-8. 

Inscription on the Wardak 

Vase, 128 

Earliest Indian Traditional 

History, 267-^96, 741-5, 

Brahmanic and Ksbetnya 

Tiadition, 411-12 

Inscription on the Mamkiala 

Stone, 641-60 

Patika, cop^r plate, 985; reign 
of, 986 

Paurava dynasty, 283 
Pelliot, P , Les Grottes des MiUe 
Bouddhas, 421-6. 

Peregrine of Oastello, Minor Friar, 
692, 

Persian architecture, the dome, 
681-701 

Peter of Lucalongo, 583. 

Pinches, T.G. ,BumerianLa^gnag6, 
4 ^ 6 - 40 . 

PrSMtkft, title in A4okA’B 
383-6. 



INDEX 


«Pradkana *V in Buddhism, 669 
et seq. .V 
Pfcavarasena I, 323, • 329. 
Pravarasena II, 326, 338 ; and the 
Ohammak grant, 329. 

PriSfter John, 579, 599. 
Prithivishena, 324, 330, 332. 
Puranas, 412 ; age of, 1021-31. 

P‘U ‘Slian Ssh, temple at Jfehol, 

, . , 

^ Q 

Queen of Shelm and Duryodhana, 

;45l^2. 


Sayob, a. H., New Inscription, 
of the Vannic King Menaas, 

* 75-7. ' 

Hittite Vocabularies from..' 

Boghaz Keui, 965-72. 

School Medal, presentation, 114^4 
62. 

Seal of Srl-vadra, 401-2. 

Shabara, gleanings from, 297-307. 
Shah Chiragh, domes of, 700. 
asb-Sharamakb, poet, 67. 

Shan shan, exact position hn^ 
known, 71*8. 

Shaonano shao coin legend, 374 




Barsauma, 573. 

Rabindranath Tagore on Bengali 
prosody, 1038-63, 

Bi^javula, 986. 

RSki^sas, flourishing people, 285. 
Rama, king of Ayodhya, 286. 

Bamacaritalnanasa, grammatical 

forms in, 901-13. 

BSmayana of Tulasi Das, the 
originality of, 416-21. 

Bavana, 285, 741. 

Eemen, lO’i^. 

Budrasena I, 324. 

Budrasena II, 325, 327. 

S 

Sahara, 731. ‘ 

Sagara, king of. Ayodhya, 281 
et seq. 

.3t. John, B. F. St. A., The In- 
scriptions of the Myazedi 
Pagoda, 1058—63. ^ 

^^aja, term used in Asoka’s 
edicts, 392-4. 

Sanjar, tomb of Sultan, 688. 
San-wei Mountain, 708. 

Sapedanes, coins of, 980. 

, gkrvistan, domed palace, 08^ 

. et seq. , 

S^asan, cobs of, 980. 

Batavastra(?), coins of, 980. 
Saudyumnas, 269, 736. 

' Saundarananda of A^vagho^a, 

4 /' 747 - 8 . 


et seq. 

Sbi^b Jabalah, battle of, 260. 

Siam, Tamil inscription in, 397-8. 
Sir-kap, excavations at, 982 ; coins 
at, 983. 

SiTA Bam, The Originality of the 
Bamayaiiaof Tulasi Das, 416-21* 
Smith, V. A., The Vakataks 
Dynasty of Berar in the FoOtth 
and Fifth Centuries A.O. , 317^^. 
^odasa, 986. 

Sogdian texts, etc., 956. 

Solar race of Iksvaku, 270. 

Song of Deborah Arabian ii 
feeling, 258. 

Soter Megas, 982. 

Sounding Sand, Hill of, 710. 
Speyer, J. S. , Asvaghosa’s Buddha 
* carita, 105-18. 

Srl-vadra, seal of, 401-2, 
Stael-Holstein, A. von, Wa 
there a Kusana Bace? 79-8^ 
754-62. 

— The Name Kusa, 754-6. 

1000 - 10 . 

Stein collection of Tibetan doci 
ments from Chinese Turkestai 
36-59. 

Stems Su, 416. 

Sildjict Oung Hosbun, 848 
Sufiixes -na ai^ -no in 

1053-8. * ^ ‘ 

ShhEh. Notes on Dr. U 

!A.rticle on Tun Huang Ln, 107 

Snltanieh, mausoleum at, 6^ 
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SusneHaa and Oeorgian, 1-38. 

Bmerian language, further light 
en, 436-40. 

on Causes and Effects”, 

956. 

T 

Taghlib, Chief Muhahlil as poet, 
63. 

Tak Klsra, palace, 684. 

TarakuSu, J., Date of Vasubandhu 
in the Nine Hundreds, 1013-16. 

Tamil inscription in Siam, 397-8. 

Tang River, 708. 

Tartar empire, 679 et seq. 

Taw Sein Ko, brigin of tl^e Ahoms, 
150-8. 

Taxila, and date of Kauishka, 
973-86 ; inscribed scroll at, 973 
et seq. ; and date of Azes I, 977 ; 
and succession of rulers, 979 ; 
buildings at, 984. 

Tessitobi, L. P., Grammatical 
Forms in Old Baiswarl of Tulas! 
Das, 901-13. 

Thomas, P. W., Notes on the 
Edicts of A4oka, 383-95, 751-2. 

Ma!ava-gaiia>6thiti, 413-14, 

1010-13, 

New Poem of A4vaghoi^, 

748-51. 

Paramartha’s Life of Vasu- 
bandhu and the Date of Kani shka, 
748-51. 

Date of Kanishka, 987-92. 

Thomas of Tolentino, Minor Friar, 
586. 

Tibetan documents from Chinese 
Turkestan, 36-59. 

Tibetan lists of Khotan kings, 350. 

Timur, his appreciation of archie 
tecture, 696. 

Toct4i, Emperor of Northern 
Tartars, 579-82. 

Tokharlan fragments, 958. 

Tozan, principal city of Prester 
John, 599. 

Tradition, Brahmanic and Ksk^- 
triya, il8-26. 

TxikO^ $81. ^ 


Trifianku, 412, 7^, 741. 
TsEBETHELif M., iumerian aw 
Georgian, 1-35. 

Ts‘ui Pu^i, 'Qhinese commandet 
704-5. 


Tufail of OhanI, poet, 66. 

TulasI DSs, the originality of hi 
Ramayana, 416-21 ; and grass 
matical forms in Old Balsv^ 
901-13. 


Tun Huang Lu, notes on th< 
district of Tun-huang, 703-28 
1070. 

Turkestan, sur Paridite ''et L 
secheresse, 163-9. ^ 

Turner, R. L, , Suffixes -?ie and -th 
in Gujarati, 1053-8. ^ 

Twan-hwang, Chinese pictures ii 
caves at, 955. 


U 

Uddyotakara, a contemporary o 
Dharmakirti, 601-6 ; mentionec 
in the Vasavadatta, 608 ; hij 
residence, 604-6. 

Ukhaidir palace, 684. 

Ulrick of Seyfridsdorf, Minor Friar 
591. 

‘Umar ibn Abi Rabl‘ah, poet, 68. 

Umayyah b. Abi-$ ^alt, poet, 67. 

Uzun Hasan, 698. 

V 

Vailalaka kings, 270. 

Vakataka Dynasty of Berar, 317-38 
inscriptions, 335 ; chronology 
336. 

Vakhtang’s code of 

Vannic king Menua 
tion, 75-7. 

Varendra, 97-105. 

Vasubandhu, date of, 4013-16. 

Vedic calendar, 627-40. 

Venkatasubbiah, A. , and E. Hdller 
The Kalas, 355-67- 

Videha family, 271, 736. 

VtOYABHtrSAKA, SaTIS pIpLAKE^ 
Dddyotakara, a conteimpoi^ 
of Dharmakirti, 601-6. 


laws, 607*||l 
s, new in^p 
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Vijayadharma, Khotan king, 346. 
Vijayakirti, Ehotan king, 346. 
Vijayakirti 11, Khotan king, 347. 
Vijayasai|ibhaNra,K}i»ti|ttking, 345. 
Vijayasaipgrama, Khotan king, 
346. 

Vijayasiipha, Khotan king, 346-7. 
IKkrama era of 58 b.c,, 973-86. 
Viiaa-Kadphises, 976 et seq. 
Vindhya4akti, 322, 329. 
Vii^vamitra, 738. 

Vulture Dome of Damascus 
Mqsque, 694* 


W^DDSLL, L. A. , Early use of Paper 
in India, 136-7. 

Date of theBharaut Sculptures, 

138-41. 

Kusa Cakravartins, 414-15. 

Besnagar Inscription B re- 
interpreted, 1031-7. 


Waddell, L. A., So-called Maha* 
padana Suttanta and the Date 
of the Pali Canon, 661-80, 
1037. 

Wardak Vase, inscription on, 128 ; 
phonetics of, 126-8. 

Wardkop, 0., Laws of King 
George V of Georgia, 607-26, 

“Water” in Tibeto - Burman 
dialects, 143-50. 

William of Villanovo, Minor Friar, 
592. 

Y 

Yadavas, 274. i 

Yahweh, attributes of, 263. 

Yang Barrier, 715. 

Ye-u-la or Yu-lin, king of Khotan, 
345. 

Yukta (Yuta), title in Anoka’s 
edicts, 387-91. 

Yu-men (Jade Gate) Barrier, 715. 

Yu-nu Spring, 718; legend of, 
718 et seq. 




For ^ reference thk Appendix will be published with 

I April and October Numbers of the JonrnaL 


TRANSLITERATION 

OF THE^ 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALTHABET8. 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International ORiENTAii Congress of 1894; and, in a 
Jlesolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
i^iATio SocTETY earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
p!r as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
^dies, ‘^jjtat the very great benefit of a uniform system*' 
pay be gradually obtained. 




> 

SANSKRIT AND 

f 

ALLIED AliEHABETS. 

* 

% 

.... a 

^ . . . . 

0 z . . . . 

< .... 

m 

.... (£ 


'7 .... 

i 

pt a? . . . . V 






X 

.... ♦ 

n . . , 

>k 9, . . . . 

ar 

t 

.... i 

. . . 

M « .... 

X .... 


. . . . 

... 

g W . . . . 

n *T .... 

<9 

.... t4f 

^ . . . 

gh z .... 

< 9 .... 


^. . . . V 

’9 . . . 

n ^ . . . . 

th X .... 


. • • . 

^ ... 

c ^ 

rf n .... 


. * • • 1 

9 • • . 

cA V . . . . 

clh ^ .... 

n 


9 ... 

. y ^ .... 

« 9 .... 

X 

• . « • ^ 

9 . . . 

y* ti .... 

< 

/> f 

H 

^ « f « 

i t 

J*’ 

N . . . 

- « 1 H . . . . 

i 

pA 1 35 .... 


— (Ahu^ 

ifra) . . . 

m ] { (AvagrgAa) . . f . ’ 



^ VddMa . 



: ( VMrga ) .... 

h ' Swtriia . 

^ « • « « ^ 4* 

< 


»X {JihvimUtiya) . 

A Anuddtia 

• f 








n, 


ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


\ at ’beginning of word omit; lS ^ k • 4 

elsewhere , . or A ^} .... I * ... I 

w . . , I 6 (^¥i . . . s ^ * ... m j .... 4 

o f 

; • • * ^ . f or aA . . . . 

Cl; . tovth yjo . . 80 V % ^ . .worv DiPmHONoe# 

j ov dj \/i ^,ov % it .... h ^ ^ 

^*...A ^.. . t •• y •••• 4^ 

^ , A or M iff . . . 2 

J . . . . rf ^ . . .± VowKis. ham%a^OT ± 

O . 4 or dK ^ . q ov gh jl. .... a ttleni t . . h 

^ • • / —••••* UUernotpto- 

j , z j . . ^ ^ . . . n nomcfid. 

«* 

Additional Leueks. 


pBliSlAK^ 


TualOSH ONIA U 


Hindi and^ 
Pakshtu* 


AND PaKSHI^^ , PaKSHTU. 

^ I . (S^wli^pn pros cl» or Vi^-* . ^ 

‘ .. nounced as » „ , . 

■r . eoT eh ^ >>ot ^ . <f 

|r . . . . « 

; . «<w# 3 ®*’i* • • r 

' Ci" « 


Paxbnio only 


* 

9 


• 

• 

;**A 


. • * 


f . 





